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Notwithstanding the number of literaiy men to 
whom Ireland has given birth, there is veiy little 
coimected with their names which conTeys to us any 
thing of a national association; for the land of their 
nativity scarcely enjoys a single ray of that brilliant 
mind, which sheds its intellectual brightness over the 
sister country. Congreve was an apostate, and Swift 
only by accident a patriot; whiUt Goldsmith was 
weak enough to affect an air of contempt fbr a peo* 
pie whose accent was indelibly stamped on his tongue. 
We could protract the list of her ungrateful and 
thoughtless **men of mind*' even to our own day; 
but the task would be invidious, and we gladly turn 
from it to one who forms a splendid exception — one 
who is not ashamed of Ireland, and of whom Ireland 
is justly proud.-— 

Land of the Muse ! in glory*B lay, 

In history*! leaf thy name shall soar 
When, like a meteofs noxious ray, 

The reign of tyranny is o*er; 
Immortal names have honourM thee— 

A Sheridan, a Welledey ; 
And still is beaming roand thy shore 

The spirit bright of Liberty, 
For thou canst boast a patriot, Monrel 

Ml, Bf oore is every way an Irishman, in heart, in 
feelings, and in principles. For his countxy he has 
done more than any man living: he has associated 
her name, her wrongs, and her attributes, with poetry 
and music, neither of which can ever die, while taste, 
patriotism, and literature subsists in the world ; and 
whilst these survive, Ireland will form the theme of 
Beauty's song, and Irish music the chaim of every 
cultivated mind. But, all eztf^ic circumstances 
apart, there is in the melodies of Mr. Moore a sacred 
fire, which conveys its vividness to the soul of his 
readers ; and they must be made of sterner stuff than 
the ordinaiy race of men, if theur bosoms do not glow 
with liberal and patriotic enthusiasm, while they pe- 
ruse the harmonious creations of a poet who has 
elothed tha wild and eccentrio airs of his country in 



words that bum, and sentiments that find an echo hi 
every generous breast. 

Had Mr. Moore done no more than this, he would 
be entitled to the gratitude of his countrymen ; but 
his genius, like his own Peri, seems never pleased, 
but while hovering over the region he loves ; or if it 
makes a short excursion, it is only in the hope of 
securing some advantage that may accelerate the 
removal of those disqualifications, which are supposed 
to exclude happiness from the limits of his countxy 
In ** Lalla Rookh" he has given his fire-worshippers 
the wrongs and feelings of Irishmen ; while, in the 
** Memoirs of Captain Rock," he has accomplished a 
most difilcult task — ^written a history of Ireland that 
has been read. 

On such grounds we may well claim for Mr. Moore 
what he deserves — the crown of patriotism ; but it is 
not on this head alone he is entitled to our praise. 
As a poet, since the lamented death of Byron, he 
stands almost without a competitor ; and as a prose^ 
writer, he is highlv respectable. 

Mr. Moore is me only son of the late Mr. Garret 
Moore, formerly a respectable tradesman in Dublin, 
where our poet was bom on the 28th of May, 1780. 
He has two sisters ; and his infantine days seem to 
have left the most agreeable impressions on his me- 
mory. In an epistle to his eldest sister, dated Novem- 
ber, 1803, and written from Norfolk in Virginia, he 
retraces with delight their childhood, and describes 
the endearments of home, with a sensibility as exqui- 
site as that which breathes through the lines of Cow* 
per on receiving his mother's picture. , 

He acquired the rudiments of an excellent education 
under the care of the late Mr. Samuel Whyte, of 
Grafton-streetJOublin, a gentleman extensively knowi. 
and respectea as the early tutor of Sheridan. He 
evinced such talent in early life, as detemuned his 
father to give him the advantages of a superior edu- 
cation, and at the early age of fourteen, he was entered 
a student of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. Moore was greatly distinguished while at the 
University, by an enthusiastic attachment to the liberty 
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axid independence of his country, which he more than 
once publicly asserted with nncommon energy and 
eloquence ; and he was equally admired for the splen- 
dour of his classical attainments, and the social»lity 
of his disposition. On the 19th November, 1799, Mr. 
Moore entered himself a member 6f the honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple, and in the course of - 
the year'^800, before he liad completed the 20th year 
of his age, he published his translation of the ** Odes 
of Anacreon" into English verse with notes, from 
whence, in the vocabulary of fashion, he baa ever 
since been designated by the appellation of Anacreon 
Moore. So early as his twelfth year he appears to 
have meditated on executing this performance, which, 
if not a close version, must be confessed to be a fas- 
cinating one, of this favourite bard. The work is 
introduced by a Greek ode from the pen of the Trans- 
lator, and is dedicated, with permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, now George the 
Fourth. When Mr. Moore first came to London, his 
youthful appearance was such, that being at a large 
dinner-party, and getting up to escort the ladies to the 
drawing-room, a French gentleman observed, " Ah! le 
petit bon homme qui s'en va!" Mr. Moore's subse- 
quent brilliant conversation, however, soon proved 
him to be, though little of stature, yet, like Gay, " in 
wit a man." Assuming the appropriate name of 
Little, our author pubhshed, in 1801, a volume of 
original poems, chiefly amatory. Of the contents of 
this volume it is impossible to speak in terms of un- 
quaUfied commendation. Several of the poems ex- 
hibit strong marks of genius: they were the productions 
of an age, when the passions very often give a colour- 
ing too warm to the imagination, which may in some 
degree palliate, if it cannot excuse, that air of lubricity 
which pervades too many of them. In the same 
year, his ** Philosophy of Pleasure", was advertised, 
but was never published. 

Mr. Moore's diffidence of his poetical talents in- 
duced him to adopt, and with reluctance to reject, as 
a motto for his work, the quotation from Horace, 

Primum ego me illorum, quibus dederim esse poetis, 
Excerpam uumero ; neque eniui concludere versus 
Dixeris esse satis — 

and at a later period, when his reputation was fully 
tstablished, he spoke of himself with his wonted mo- 
desty. " Whatever fame he might have acquired, he 
attributed principally to the verses which he had 
adapted to the delicious strains of Irish melody. His 
verses, in themselves, could boast of but little merit ; 
but, like flies preserved in amber, they were esteemed 
in consequence of the precious material by which 
they were surrounded.'* 

Mr. Sheridan, in speaking of the subject of this 
memoir, said, *' That there was no man who put so 
much of his heart into his fancy as Tom Moore : that 
his soul seemed as if it were a particle of fire separ 
rated from the sun, and was always fluttering to get 
back to that source of light and heat/' 

Towards the autumn of 1803, Mr. Moore embarked 
for Bermuda ;* where he had obtained the appoint- 



' * The scene of Shakspeare's inimitable tragedy of " The 
Tempest," is said to have been laid in the island of Ber- 
«ada. 



ment of Registrar to the Admiralty. This was a 
patent place, and oCa description so unsuitable to his 
temper of mind, that he soon found it expedient to 
fulfil the duties of it by a deputy, with whom, in con 
sideration of circumstances, he consented to divide 
the profits accruing from it. From this situation, 
however, he never derived any emolument ; though, 
a few yean since, he suffered some pecuniary incon- 
venience, owing to the misconduct of his deputy. 
Alluding to his trip across the Atlantic, in a woric 
published soon after his return to Europe, he says : 
** Though curiosity, therefore, was certainly not the 
motive of my voyage to America, yet it happened 
that the gratification of curiosity was the only advan- 
tage which I derived from it. Having remained al>6ut 
a week at New York," he continues, "where I saw 
Madame, the half repudiated wife of Jerome Buona- 
parte, and felt a slight shock of an earthquake, the 
only things that particularly awakened my attention, 
I sailed again for Norfolk, where I proceeded on my 
tour northward through Williamsburg, Richmond," 
etc. In October, 1804, he quitted America on his 
return to England, in the Boston frigate, commanded 
by Capt. Douglas, whom he has highly eulogized for 
his attention during the voyage. In 1806, he pub- 
lished his remarks on the Manners and Society of 
America, i^ a work entitled Odes and Epistles. The 
preface to this little work sufficiently evinced the 
talent of Mr. Moore as a writer of prose. 

The fate of Addison with his Countess Dowager 
holding out no encouragement for the ambitious love 
of Mr. Moore, he wisely and happily allowed his 
good taste to regulate his choice in a wife, and some 
years ago married Miss Dyke, a lady of great personal 
beauty, most amiable disposition, and accomplished 
manners, in whose society he passes much of his 
time in retirement at his cottage near Devizes, diver- 
sified by occasional visits to London. To complete 
this picture of domestic happiness, be is the father of 
several lovely children, on whose education he be- 
stows the most judicious and attentive care. 

Mr. Moore appears equally to have cultivated a 
taste for inusic as well as for poesy, and the late cele- 
brated Dr. Bumey was perfectly astonished at his 
talent, which he emphatically called " peculiarly his 
own." Nor has he neglected those more solid 
attainments which should ever distinguish the well- 
bred gentleman, for he is an excellent general scholar, 
and particularly well read in the hterature of the 
middle ages. His conversational powers are greai, 
and his modest and unassuming manners have placed 
him in the highest rank of cultivated society. 

The celebrated poem of Lalla Rookh appeared in 
1817 ; in'the summer of which year our poet visited 
the French capital, where he collected the materials 
for that humorous production, " The Fudge Family 
in Paris." In the following year, he went to Ireland, 
on which occasion a^dinner was given to him, on the 
8th of June, 1818, at Morrison's Hotel in Dublin, 
which was graced by a large assemblage of the most 
distinguished literary and pohtical characters. The 
Earl of Charlemont took die head of the table f Mr. 
Moore sat on his right hand, and Mr. Moore, sen. 
(since dead,) a venerable old gentleman, the father of 
our bard, was on his left. As soon as the cloth was 
removed, Non nabis^ Domine, was sung by the^ 
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vocalists present ; numerous loyal and patriotic toasts 
followed. The. Earl of Charlemont then proposed 
the memory of the late lamented Princess Charlotte, 
which was drank in solemn silence ; after which a 
sweet and plaintive song was sung, in commemora- 
tion of her late Royal Highness. After a short inter- 
val, the Earl of Charlemont again rose, and, with a 
suitable eulogium, proposed the health of the distin- 
guished Irishman who had honoured the country with 
his presence. When the applause had subsided, Mr. 
Moore rose, much affected, and spoke to the follow- 
mg effect : — 

" I feel this the very proudest moment of my whole 
life ; to receive such a tribute from an assembly like 
this around me, composed of some of the warmest 
and manliest hearts that Ireland can boast, is indeed 
a triumph that goes to my very heart, and awakens 
there all that an Irishman ought to feel, whom Irish- 
men like you have selected for such a distinction. — 
Were my merits a hundred times beyond what the 
partiahty of the noble chairman has inv&ted me with* 
this moment, this golden moment of my life, would 
far exceed them all. There are some among you, 
gentlemen, whose friendship has been the strength 
and ornament, the ' dulce decus' of my existence ; 
who, however they differ from my public sentiments, 
have never allowed that transient ruffle on the surface 
to impede the progress of the deep tide of friendship 
beneath ; men who feel that there is something more 
sacred than party, and whose noble natures, in the 
worst of times, would come out of the conflict of 
public opinion, like pebbles out of the ocean, but more 
smooth and more polished from its asperities by the 
very agitation in which they had been revolving. To 
see them beside me on a day like this, is pleasure that 
lies too deep for words. To the majority of you, 
gentlemen, I am unknown ; but as your countryman, 
as one who has ventured to touch the chords of Ire- 
land's Harp, and whose best fame is made out of the 
echoes of their sweetness; as one whose humble 
talents have been ever devoted, and, with the blessing 
of God, ever shall be devoted to the honour and ad- 
vancement of his country's name; whose love for 
that country, even they, who condemn his manner of 
showing it, will at least allow to be sincere, and per- 
haps forgive its intemperance for its truth — setting 
him down as * one who loved, not wisely, but too 
well :' — to most of you, gentlemen, I say, I am but 
thus known.^ We have hitherto been strangen to 
each other ; but may I not flatter myself that from this 
night a new era of conmiunion begins between us ? 
The giving and receiving of a tribute like this is the 
very hot-bed of the heart, forcing at once all its feel- 
ing into a fulness of fruit, which it would take years 
of ordinary ripening to produce ; and there is not a 
man of you wtio has pledged the cup of fellowship 
this night, of whom I would not clabn the privilege 
of grasping by the hand, with all the cordisdity of a 
long and well-cemented friendship. I could not say 
more if I were to speak for ages. With a heart full 
as this glass, I thank you for your kindness to me, 
and have the sincere gratification of drinking all your 
healths." 

Lord Allen gave ** the memory of Mr. Curran ;" on 
which a very modest, pathetic, and eloquent speech 
WAS delivered by his son, in a tone and manner 



that produced the most lively emotion throughout the 
room. 

A gentleman afterwards sang a lively and well- 
written song, composed for the occasion. The sub- 
ject was the poets* Election in Olympus, at which 
there were several candidates, such as Byron, Scott, 
Southey, etc. ; but which ended in a due return of 
Moore, who had a great majority of votes. ■ This jeu 
^esprit produced much merriment, and the health of 
the author was drank with applause. 

Lord Charlemont then gave *the Jiving Poets of 
Great Britain ;* on which Mr. Moore said : — 

** Gentiemen, notwithstanding the witty song which 
you have just heard, and the flattering elevation which 
the author has assigned me, I cannot allow such a 
mark of respect to be paid to the illustrious names 
that adorn the Uterature of the present day, without 
calling your attention awhile to the singular constel? 
lation of genius, and asking you to dwell a little on 
the brightness of each particular star that forms it. 
Can I name to you a Byron, without recalling to your 
hearts recollections of all that his mighty genius has 
awakened there ; his energy, his burning words, his 
intense passion, that disposition of fine fancy to wan- 
der only among the ruins of the heart, to dweU in 
places which the fire of feeling has desolated, and, 
like the chesnut-tree, that grows best in volcanic 
soils, to luxuriate most where the conflagration of 
passion has left its mark ? Need I mention to you a 
Scott, that fertile and fascinating writer, the vegeta- 
tion of whose mind is as rapid as that of a northern 
summer, and as rich as the most golden harvest of 
the south; whose beautiful creations succeed each 
other like fruits in Armida's enchanted garden — * one 
scarce is gathered ere another grows V Shall I recall 
to you a Rogers (to me endeared by friendship as 
well as genius,) who has hung up his own name on 
the shrine of memory among the most imperishable 
tablets there ? A Southey, not the Laureate, but the 
author of ** Don Roderick," one of the noblest and 
most eloquent poems in any language ? A Campbell, 
the poUshed and spirited Campbell, whose song of 
"Innisfal" is the very tears of our own Irish muse, 
crystalized by the touch of genius, and made eternal? 
A Wordsworth, a poet, even in his puerilities, whose 
capacious mind, like the great pool of Norway, draws 
into its vortex not only the mighty things of the deep, 
but its minute weeds and refuse ? A Crabbe, who 
has shown what the more than galvanic power of 
talent can effect, by giving not only motion, but life 
and soul to subjects that seemed incapable of it ? I 
could enumerate, gentlemen, still more, and from 
thence would pass with deUght to dwell upon the 
living poets of our own land ; — the dramatic powers 
of a Maturin and a Sheil, the former consecrated by 
the applause of a Scott and a Byron, and the latter 
by the tears of some of the brightest eyes in the em- 
pire; the rich imagination of a Phillips, who has 
courted successfully more than one muse — the versa- 
tile genius of a Morgan, who was the first that mated 
our sweet Irish strains with poetry worthy of their 
pathos and their force. But I feel I have already 
trespassed too long upon your patience and your 
time. I do not regret, however, that you have deigned 
to listen with patience to this humble tribute to the 
living masters of the EngUsh lyre, which I, *tfa« 
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meanest of the throng/ thus feebly, but heartily, have 
paid them." 

In 1822, our author made a second visit to Paris, 
where he resided for a considerable time with his 
amiable wife and family. The fame of his genius, his 
social yet unpretending manners, and his musical 
talents and conversation, acquired him much ^steem 
with the most eminent literary and literary-loving 
characters of the French capital. During his stay in 
that city, at the request of Messrs. GaUgnani, he sat 
for his portrait, which was most ably executed by F. 
Sieurac, and is allowed by all who have seen Mr. 
Moore to be a masterly likeness. An excellent en- 
graving from it, is prefixed to the present edition of his 
works. The writer of this sketch may perhaps be ex- 
cused for introducing here an impromptu he wrote, in 
the blank leaf of a book belonging to a little girl, the 
daughter of Mr, Moore, at his house in the Champs 
Elysees, Paris : — 

Sweet child ! when on thy beauteous face, 
The blush of innocence I view, 
Thy gentle mother's features trace, 
Thy father's eye of genius too, 
Jf envy wake^ a transient sigh, 
That fiice is my apology. 

Previous to Mr. Moore leaving Paris, the British 
Dobili^ and gentry resident in that capital gave him a 
most splendid dinner at Roberts's. About 60 persons 
were present ; Lord Trimblestown was in the chair, 
supported on his right by Mr. Moore, and on his left 
by the Earl of Granard The vice-presidents were 
Sir Godfrey Webster, Su* John Byerley, and the 
Reverend Archibald Douglas, who superintended the 
preparations for the banquet, which consisted of 
eveiy luxury the gastronomic art could produce. Mr. 
Moore was in high health and spirits ; songs, catches, 
and glees, blended delightfully with the sparkling 
Champagne, Several speeches were made by Lord 
Trimblestown, Messrs. Byerley, Kenney, Grattan, 
etc. ; and Mr. Moore introduced the toast of ** Pros- 
perity to Old England" in the following eloquent 
language : — 

** As the noble chainnan has, in compliment to the 
land of my birth, given the ever-welcome toast of 
•Prosperity to Ireland,* I beg leave to suggest a 
similar tribute to that other country to which we all 
belong, and to whose real greatness and solid glory — 
all Irishman as I am, and with my political and his- 
torical recollections fresh about me — I am most ready 
to bear testimony and homage before the world. 
Yes, gentlemen, there may be, and there are (for God 
forbid that I should circumscribe virtue widiin any 
particular latitude,) there may be, and there are high 
minds, warm hearts, and brave aims every where. 
But for that genuine high-mindedness, which has 
honesty for its basis — the only sure foundation upon 
which any thing lofty was ever built — ^which can dis- 
tinguish between real, substantial greatness, and that 
false, inflated glory of the moment, whose elevation, 
like that of the balloon, is owing to its emptiness, or 
if not to its emptiness, at least to the levity of its 
freight — for that good faith, that punctuality in en- 
gagements, which is the soul of all commercial as 
well as all moral relations, and which, while it gives 
to business the confidence and good understanding 
of IViendship, introduces into friendship the regularity 



and matter-of-fact steadinesi of bannett— for ibat 
spirit of faimesa and liberality among puUic men, 
which extracts the vims of personality oat of pax^ 
zeal, and exhibits so often (too often, I am sorry to say, 
of late) the touching spectacle of the most sturdy po- 
litical chieftains pouring out at the grave of their moat 
violent antagonists such tributes, not alone of justice, 
but of cordial eulogy, as show how free Irom aU pri- 
vate rancour was the hostility that separated them— 
and lastly (as I trust I may say, not only without 
infringing, but in strict accordance with, that wiae 
tact which excludes party politics from a meeting like 
the present,) for that true and well-onderstood love 
of Uberty, which, through all changes of chance and 
time, has kept the old vessel of the Constitution sea- 
worthy — ^which, in spite of storms ftrom without, and 
momentary dissensions between the crew within, 
still enables her to ride, the admiration of the world, 
and will, I trust in God, never suffer her to founder*- 
for all these quaUties, and many, many more thi^ 
could be enumerated,- equally lofty and equally vahiap 
ble, the most widely-travelled Englishman may 
proudly say, as he sets his foot once more upon the 
chalky cliffs, — * This is my own, my native land, and 
I have seen nothing that can, in the ranotest d^;rae, 
compare with it.* — Grentlemen, I could not belpi,— in 
that fulness of heart, which diey alone can feel to- 
wards England who have been doomed to Uto for 
some tin&e out of it — spaying this feeble tribute to that 
most noble country ; nor can I doubt the cordialiQr 
with which you will drink—* Prosperity, a long pros- 
perity to Old England.* " 

This speech was hailed with the warmest acdama- 
tions, and the utmost hilarity prevailed till ** morning 
grey began to peep.'* Never did more gaiety, good 
humour, and cordiality grace a poet's festival, than at 
this farewell dinner to Tom Moore. 

To the above apecimens of our author's oratorical 
powers, we subjoin here two other speeches, of more 
recent date, which he delivered on occasions which 
called forth all the glow of his heart, and sympathy 
of his nature. 

On the 6th of last May, the anniversaxy meeting 
of the patrons and friends of the ** Artists* Benevo- 
lent Fund" was held at the Freemasons' Tavern, the 
Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the chair. In the course of the even- 
ing, Mr. Shee, R. A., proposed as a toast ** The health 
of 'Thomas Moore, and Thomas Campbell," which 
was drunk with enthusiastic applause. Immediately 
after this Mr. Moore rose, and returned thanks as 
follows : — 

** I assure the meeting that I feel very sensibly and 
very strongly the high honour which has been con- 
ferred on me, nor do I feel it the less sensibly, ftom 
the kind and warm-hearted manner in which the toast 
hast been proposed by my excellent friend and ieUow- 
countxyman. To have my name coupled with that 
of Mr. Campbell, I feel to be no ordinary distinction. 
If a critical knowledge of the arts were necessary for 
a just admiration of them, I must at once admit, much 
as I delight in them, that I cannot boast of that know- 
ledge. I am one of those uninitiated worshippeis 
who admhe very sincerely, though peihaps I could 
not, like the initiated, give a perfectly satiafiM^oiy 
reason for my admiration. I enjoy the arts, as a auui 
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tfliacqaainted with astroncnny enjoys the beanty of 
suiuet, or the brilliant wonders of a starry night. 
Amongst the many otgects of commiseration with 
which the world unfortunately abounds, there is not 
one that appeals more intensely to the feelings than 
the family which a man of genius leaves behind him, 
desolate and forsaken ; their only distinction the re- 
flected light of a name which renders their present 
misery more conspicuous, and the contempla^on of 
which must add poignancy to their sufferings. There 
is no object under heaven more sure to be visited 
with the blessings of success than that which has in 
view the alleviation of such misery. I am happy to 
find that the Government, of which the Right Ho- 
nourable Chairman forms a part^ has taken the fine 
arts under their protection. It is for them a proud 
and honourable distinction, that« while they show 
they possess the talents of statesmeof they also prove 
they have the liberal feelings which belong to men 
of taste." 

This speech was received with repeated cheering, 
and the eloquent speaker sat down amidst the loudest 
applause. 

At the 37th Anniversary of the "literary Fund 
Society," Sir John Malcolm introduced the health of 
our poet in tiie following manner : — 

" It is another remarkable feature of this Institution, 
that its applause may be valuable to genius, when its 
money is not wanted. I allude to one now present 
amongst usj whom I have not the honour of knowing 
personally, but whose fame is well known all over 
the world. I now claim the Uberty to pay my tzibute 
of admiration to the individual in question ; for, al- 
though I have spent a great part of my life in distant 
climes, his fame has reached me ; and the merit of 
one of his works I am myself well able to appreciate 
— I mean Lalla Rookh — ^in which the author has 
combined the truth of the historian with the genius 
of the poet, and the vigorous classical taste of his 
own country with the fervid imagination of the East. 
I propose the health of Mr. Thomas Moore." 

The health was then received with all the honours ; 
upon which Mr. Moore rose and said : — 

"I feel highly flattered by the compliment now 
paid me, although there are others who might more 
justly have laid claim to it— I allude to the translator 
of Oberon (Mr. Sotheby,) whose genius instructed, 
enlightened, and delighted the world, long ere a lay 
of mine appeared before the public. I cannot, how- 
ever, but feel myself highly honoured by the manner in 
which my health has been received in such an assem- 
bly as the present. The soldier is delighted with the 
applause of his companions in arms ; the sailor loves 
to hear the praises of those who have encountered the 
perils of the deep and of naval warfare ; so I cannot 
help feeUng somewhat like a similar pleasure from 
the •approbation of those who have laboured with me 
in the same field. This is the highest honour which 
they can offer, or I can receive. As to the Honoura- 
ble Baronet who has proposed my health in so flat- 
tering a manner, I feel that much of what he has said 
may arise from the influence of the sparkling glass 
which has been curculating among us. (A laugh.) I 
do not by any means say that we have yet reached 
the state of double vision (a laugh,) but it is well 
known that olyects seen through a glass appear mag- 



nified and of a higher elevation. There is an anec- 
dote in the history of literature not unconnected with 
this topic. When the art of printing was first intro- 
duced, the types with which the first works were 
printed were taken down and converted into drinking- 
cups, to celebrate the glory of the invention. — ^To be 
sure, there have been other Uterary glasses not quite 
so poetical ; for it has been said, that as tlie warriors 
of the North drank their mead in the hall of Odin out 
of the skulls of those whom they had slain in battle- 
so booksellers drank their wine out of the skulls of 
authors^ (Laughter and applause.) But different 
times have now arrived ; for authors have got their 
share of the aurum potdbUe, and booksellers have got 
rather the worst of it. There is one peculiarity at- 
tendant upon genius, which is well worth mentioning, 
with reference to the great objects of this admirable 
Institution. Men of genius, like the precioiui per- 
fumes of the East, are exceedingly liable to exhaus- 
tion ; and the period often comes when nothing of it 
remains but its sensibility ; and the light, which long 
gave life to the world, sometimes terminates in be- 
coming a burden to itself. (Great applause.) When 
we add to that the image of Poverty — when we con- 
sider the situation of that man of genius, who, in his 
declining years and exhausted resources, sees nothing 
before him but indigence — ^it is then only that we can 
estimate the value of this Institution, which stretches 
out its friendly hand to save him from the dire ca- 
lamity. (Applause.) This is a consideration which 
ought to have its due effect upon the minds of the 
easy and opulent, who may themselves be men of 
genius ; but there may be others who have no property 
to bestow upon them ; and the person who now ad- 
dresses you speaks the more feelingly, because he 
c^not be sure that the fate of genius, which he has 
just been depicting, may not one day be his own." 
(Immense applause.) 

In 1823, Mr. Moore published **The Loves of the 
Angels," of which two French translations soon after 
appeared in Paris. While Mr. Moore was compos- 
ing this poem, Lord Byron, who then resided jn 
Italy, was, by a singular coincidence, writing a similar 
poem, with the title of" Heaven and Earth," both of 
them having taken the sutgect from the second verse 
of the 6th chapter of Grenesis : "And it came to pass, 
that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them vnves of all 
which they chose." 

The two poets presumed that the Sons of God were 
angels, which opinion is also entertained by some of 
the fathers of the Church. 

We have already alluded to our author's, " Memoirs 
of Captain Rock," the celebrated "Rinaldo Rinal- 
dini" of Ireland ; or rather the designation adopted 
by the " Rob Roys" of that unfortunately divided 
country. Mr. Moore has since increased his reputa- 
tion, as a prose writer, by his publication of the Dfe 
of the late Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, which, from the superior sources of information 
at his command, is, in a hterary point of view at least, 
a valuable acquisition to the lovers of biography. 

We here annex a list of Mr. Moore's works, with 
their respective dates of publication, as far as we have 
been able to verify them. 

The Odes of Anacreon, translated into English 
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verse, with notes; dedicated by permission to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (his present 
Majesty.) 4to. 1800. 

A Candid Appeal to Public Confidence, or Con- 
siderations on the Dangers of the Present Crisis. 
8ro. 1803. 

Corruption and Intolerance, two poems. 

Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. 1806. 

Poems, under t^e assumed name of the late Thomas 
Little, Esq. 8vo. 1808.\ 

A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Dublin. 8vo. 
1810. 

M. P., or the Blue Stocking, a comic opera in three 
acts, performed at the Lyceum. 1811. 

Intercepted IiCtters, or the Twopenny-Post Bag 
(in verse,) by Thomas Brown the Younger. 8vo. 
1812. — Of this upwards of fourteen editions have ap- 
peared in England. 

A Selection of Irish Melodies, continued to 9 num- 
bers. 

Mr. Moore completed the translation of Sallust, 
which had been left unfinished by Mr. Arthur Mur- 
phy, and he superintended the printing of the work 
for the purchaser, Mr. Carpenter. 

The Sceptic, a philosophical satire. 

Lalla Rookh, an oriental romance, dedicated to 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 1817. 

The Fud^ Family in Paris, letters in verse. 1818. 

National Airs, continued to four numbers. 

Sacred Songs, two numbers. 

Ballads, Songs, etc. 

Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress, in verse. 

Trifles Reprinted, in verse. 

Loves of the Angels. 1823. 

Rhymes on the Road, extracted from the journal 



of a travelling member of the Pococurante Society, degree impeached. 



Miscellaneous Poems, by different members of the 
Pococurante Society. 

Fables for the Holy Alh'anoe, in verse. 

Ballads, Songs, Miscellaneous Poems, etc. 

Memoirs of Captain Rock. 

The Life of the late Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

For Lalla Rookh Mr. Moore received 3,000 guineas 
of Messrs. Longman and Co. For the Life of Sheri- 
dan he was paid 2,(X)0 guineas by the same house. — 
Mr. Moore enjoys an annuity of 500Z. from Power, 
the music-seller, for the Irish Melodies and other 
lyrical pieces. He has, moreover, lately, we under- 
stand, engaged to write for the Times newspaper, at 
a salary of 5002. per annum. 

It is well known that the Memoirs of the late Lord 
Byron, written by himself, had been deposited in the 
keeping of Mr. Moore, and designed as a legacy for 
his benefit. It is also known that the latter, with the 
consent and at the desire of his lordship, had long ago 
sold the manuscript to Mr. Murray, the bookseller, 
for the sum of two thousand guineas. These me- 
moirs are, however, lost to the world : the leading 
facts relative to which were related in the following 
letter addressed by Mr. Moore to the English jour- 
nals: — 

"Without entering into the respective claims of 
Mr. Murray and myself to the property in these me- 

'^in (a question which, now that they are destroyed, 
le but of little moment to any one,) it is sufficient 



to say that, believing the manuscript still to be nyne, 
I placed it at the disposal of Lord Byron's wstw, Mn. 
Leigh, with the sole reservation of a protest against 
its total destruction — at least without previous perusal 
and consultation among the parties. The majority 
of the persons present disagreed with thid opinion, 
and it was the only point upon which ^lere did exist 
any difference between its. The mttnuscript was, ac- 
cordingly, torn and burnt before our eyes; and I 
immediately paid to Mr. Murray, in the presence of 
the gentlemen assembled, two thousand guineas, with 
interest, etc., being the amount of what I owed him 
upon the security of my bond, and for which I now 
stand indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Longman 
and Co. 

** Since then the family of Lord Byron have, in a. 
manner highly honourable to themselves, proposed 
an arrangement, by which the sura thus paid to Mr. 
Murray might be reimbursed to me ; but, from feelings 
and considerations which it is unnecessary here to ex* 
plain, I have respectfully, but peremptorily, declined 
their offer." 

Before we proceed to offer a few unprejudiced ob- 
servations on this unpleasant subject, we deem it 
proper to lay before our readers the various opinions, 
pro et contra, to which this letter of Mr. Moore gaver 
rise. It is but justice, however, to Mr. Moore*s high 
and unblemished reputation to premise, that neither 
by those who regretted the burning of Byron *^b Me- 
moirs, as a public loss, nor by those who condemned 
it as a dereliction of the most important duty he owed 
to the memory and fame of his noble-nunded friend 
— ^by none of these* nor by any one we ever heard of^ 
has Mr. Moore*s honour, disinterestedness, or deli- 
cacy—extreme delicacy--ever been, in the slightest 



The enemies of "The Burning" said, that Mr. 
Moore's eocpilanatory letter was an ingenious but not 
an ingenuous one — ^for that, at any rate, it threw no 
light on the subject. — ^They cavilled at the wordff 
" and it was the only point on which there did exist 
any difference between us," professing to wonder 
what other " point" of any consequence could pos- 
sibly have been in discussion, save that of preserving 
or destroying the manuscript. They could not see, 
or were incapable of feeling, what paramount sense 
of delicacy or duty could operate upon a mind like 
Mr. Moore's to counterbalance the delicacy and duty 
due to his dead friend's fame, which, according to 
them, he had thus abandoned to a sea of idle specu- 
lation.— Moreover, they were unable to comprehend 
what business Mr. Murray the bookseller, or any of 
the gentlemen present, had with the business, when 
Mr. Moore had redeemed the MS., " with interest, 
etc.," and with his own money (that is, the sum he 
borrowed for the purpose.) Finally, it was past their 
understanding to conceive, how any person could 
allow his own fair, just, and honourably-acquired pro- 
perty to be burnt and destroyed before his eyes, and 
against his own protested opinion, even if, from an 
honest but too sensitive deference for others, he had 
conceded so &r as to withhold its publication to " a 
more convenient season ;" or simply to presenre it as 
precious relic in his family. 

To this, the firm supporters of church and state— 
the pure sticklen for public morals— the friends of 
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decorum and decency — the respecters of the inviola- 
bility of domestic privacy — the foes to anlicensed wit 
and poetic license — the disinterested and tender re- 
garders of Lord Byron^s character itself, — one and all 
proudly replied, that Mr. Moore had performed one 
of the most difficult and most delicate duties that ever 
fell to the lot of man, friend, citizen, or christian to 
perform, in the most manly, friendly, patriotic, and 
christian-Uke manner. As a man, he had nobly 
sacrificed his private interest and opinion, out of 
respect to Lord Byron's living connexions; aa a 
friend, he had evinced a real and rare friendship by 
withholding, at his own personal loss, those self-and- 
thoughtlessly-intruded specks and deformities of a 
great character from the popular gaze, which delights 
too much to feast on the infirmities of noble minds. 
As a citizen, he has forborne to display sparkling wit 
at the expense of sound morahty ; and, finally, as a 
christian, he had acted like a good and faithful servant 
of the church, in leaving his friend's memory, and 
exposing his own reputation, to martyrdom, from the 
most religious and exalted motives. 

The private and particular friends of Mr. Moore 
briefly and triumphantly referred to his unspotted 
character, 

Which never yet the breath of calumny had tainted, 

and they properly condemned uncharitable conjecture 
on a subject of which the mo&t that could be said was 

Causa latet, vis est notissima. 

The Examiner newspaper gave the subjoined state- 
ment, which, if it were properly authenticated, would 
at once set the matter at rest, to the entire justification 
of the Bard of Erin. 

"We were going to allude again this week to the 
question between Mr. Moore and the pubUc, respect- 
ing the destruction of Lord Byron's Memoirs. We 
have received several letters expressing the extreme 
mortification of the writers on learning the fact, and 
venting their indignation in no very measured terms 
against the perpetrators; and we should not have con- 
cealed our own opinion that, however nobly Mr. 
Thomas Moore may have acted as regards his own 
interest, his pubUshed letter makes out no justification 
either in regard to his late illustrious friend, whose 
reputation was thus abandoned without that defence, 
which probably his own pen could alone furnish, of 
many misrepresented passages in his conduct; or 
in regard to the world, which is thus robbed of a 
treasure that can never be replaced. But we have 
learnt one fact, which puts a different face lipon the 
whole matter. It is, that Lord Byron himself did not 
wish the Memoira pubHisked, How they came into 
the hands of Mr. Moore and the bookseller— for what 
purpose and under what reservations — ^we shall pro- 
bably be at liberty to explain at a future time ; for the 
present, we can only say that such is the fact, as the 
noble poet's intimate friends can testify." 

This is indeed an explanation '* devoutly to be 
wished,** nor can we conceive why it should be still 
delayed. It is highly probable, however, that Mr. 
Moore will himself fidly and satisfactorily elucidate 
the affair, in the life he is said to be writing of Lord 
Byron. 

Sach were the conflicting opinions of the time re- 



lating to this mysterious and painfully delicate sub- 
ject ; on which, however, we are bound to introduce 
a few summary remarks. 

When Lord Byron's death was once ascertained, 
the whole interest of society seemed centered in his 
Memoirs. Curiosity swallowed up grief; and people, 
becoming wearied by the comments of other writers 
on him who was no more, turned with unexampled 
anxiety to know what he had written upon himself 
Whether or not the public had a right to these Me- 
moirs, is a question which it is not, perhaps, quite 
useless to discuss. It is, at any rate, our opinion that 
they had the right ; and that the depositary of the 
manuscript was no more than a trustee for the public, 
however his individual interest was concerned or 
consulted. Lord Byron bequeathed his Memoirs to 
the world. The profits of their sale were alone 
meant for Mr. Moore. Lord Byron's family had no 
pretension whatever to the monopoly. And though 
the deUcate consideration of Mr. Moore prompted 
his offer of having the manuscript perused and pari- 
fiedf if such be the proper word, by the nearest sur- 
viving relative of Lord Byron, we maintain that he 
was right, strictly right, in protesting against its un- 
conditional destruction. 

For ourselves, we think that, in respect to the 
burning, Mr. Moore's conduct is not clearly under- 
stood or appreciated. Some blame, as we have 
shown, appears to have been attached to his share in 
the matter, not only in Great Britain, but on the con- 
tinent, where the subject excited an interest quite as 
lively as in England. But it is our opinion that Mr. 
Moore's conduct in the affair has been too hastily 
condemned. One duty, we think, remains for hia 
performance — ^but one, and that most imperative : il 
is to give to the world the genuine work of Lord 
Byron, if it be in his power to do so. The opinion 
is at all events wide spread, if not well founded, that 
one copy at least of the original work is in existence. 
That opinion is afloat, and nothing will sink it. If 
the life which Mr. Moore is supposed to be prepar-. 
ing come out as his own production, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to convince the public that it 
is not a compilation from the copy which we allude 
to, or from a memory powerfully tenacious of the 
original. If it be not avowed as such, its genuineness 
will be doubted, and a dozen spurious lives will pro- 
bably appear, professing to be that identical copy, of 
whose existence no one will consent to doubt. No 
reasoning, nothing, in fact, short of Mr. Moore's 
positive assertion to the contrary, wiU persuade peo- 
ple that he could, for years, have run the risk of 
leaving so interesting a manuscript, or that he could 
have entrusted it, without possessing a duplicate, in 
the hands of any one. And, at all events, it will be 
thought morally certain, that more than one of those 
to whom it was entrusted had curiosity enough to 
copy it ; and very improbable that any one had ho- 
nesty enough to confess it. 

Besides these reasons for the publication of the 
real Memoirs, supposing a copy to exist, there is one 
of such paramount importance, that we are sure it 
must have struck every body who has thought at all 
upon the subject. We mean the retrospective injury 
done to the character of the deceased, by the conjee- 
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turefl which are abroad, as to the xiataie of the Me- 
moirs he left behind. We do not pretend to be in 
the secret of their contents, but we are quite sore they 
can be in no way so reprehensiUe, as the puUic ima- 
gination, and the enemies of Lord Byron, have 
figured them to be ; and there is one notion concern- 
ing them, of a nature too delicate to touch upon, and 
for the removal of which no sacrifice of individual or 
family txmity would be a price too high. We have, 
moreover, good authority for believing that the Me- 
moirs might and ought to have been published, vnth 
perfect safety to public morals, and with a very con- 
siderable gratification to public amdety. Curiosity, 
which is so contemptible in individuals, assumes a 
very different aspect when it is shared by society at 
ki^ ; and a satisfaction which may be, in most in- 
stances, vnthheld from the one, ought very rarely to 
be refhsed to the other. Nothing has ever had such 
power of excitement upon the mass of mankind as 
private details of illustrious individuals ; and, most of 
all, what may be called their confessions : and if -those 
individuals choose to make their opinions as much 
the property of the world after their death, as their 
eonduct and works had been before, we repeat, that 
it is nothing short of a fraud upon the public to snatch 
away the treasure of which they were the just in- 
heritors. Nor must it be said that the proper^ in 
question is of no intrinsic value. Every thing which 
ministers to the pubhc indulgence is of wealth pro- 
portioned to its rarity— and in this point of view Lord 
Byron's Memours were beyond price. If they con- 
tain gross scandal, or indecent disclosure, let such 
parts be suppressed ; and enough will remain amply 
to satisfy all readers. But we say this merely for the 
sake of supposition, and for the purpose of refuting 
an argument founded in an extreme case ; we have 
great pleasure in behaving that the only pretence for 
such an imputation on the manuscript, was the selfish 
or squeamish act of its suppression. 

We trust that Mr. Moore will yet consider well the 
part he has to perform ; that he is not insensible to 
the narrow scrutiny- which the pubhc displays in this 
affair, and which posterity will confirm ; and that he 
will, on this occasion, uphold the character for in- 
tegrity and frankness which is so pre-eminently his. 
We speak with certitude of his disinterested and up- 
right feelings throughout ; we only hope his delicacy 
towards others may not lead him too &r towards the 
risk of his own popularity, or the sacrifice of what we 
designate once more the public property. 

If credit may be given to Captain Medwin, Lord 
Byron was most desirous for the posthumous print- 
ing of his Memoirs ; and he seems, indeed, to have 
intrusted them to Mr. Moore, as a safeguard against 
that very accident into which the high-wrought iio- 
tions of delicacy of the trustee, and his deference to 
the relations and friends of the illustrious deceased, 
actually betrayed them. Lord Byron seems to have 
been aware of the prudery of his own immediate con- 
nexions ; and in the way in which he bestowed the 
manuscript, to have consulted at once his generous 
disposition towards a friend, and his desire of security 
against mutilation or suppression. On this sulgect 
Captain Medwin*s Journal makes him speak as fol- 
lows : " J am sorry not to have a copv of my Memoirs 



to show you. I gave them to Moore, or Mther to 
Moore's Uttle boy."* 

"I remember saying, 'Here are two thonsmd 
pounds for you, my young friena.* I made one re* 
servation in the gift— that they were not to be publiflh- 
edtill after my death.** 

"I have not the least objection to their being cii^ 
colated ; in &ctthey have been read by some of mine, 
and several of Moore's friends and acquaintances ; 
among others they were lent to Lady Burghersh. On 
returning the manuscript, her ladyship told Moore 
that she had transcribed the whole woi^ This 
was vnpeufort, and he suggested the propriety of 
her destroying the copy. She did bo« by putting it 
into the fire in his presence. Ever since this hap- 
pened, Douglas Kinnaird has been recommendii^ 
me to resume possession of the manuscript, thinking^ 
to frighten me by saying, that a spurious or a zeal 
copy, surreptitiously obtained, may go forth to the 
world. I am quite indifferent about the world know- 
ing all that they contain. There are very few Ucen* 
tious adventures of my own, or scandalous anecdotes 
that will affect others, in the book. It is taken np 
from my earhest recollections, almost from child- 
hood — ^very incoherent, written in a very loose and 
familiar style. The second part will prove a good 
lesson to young men ; for it treats of the irregular 
life I led at one period, and the fatal consequences 
of dissipation. There are few parts that may not, 
and none that will not, be read hy women.** 

In this particular Lord Byron*s ftite has been sin- 
gular; and a superstitious person might be startled at 
the coincidoice of so many causes, all tending to 
hide his character from the puUic. That scandal 
and envy should have been at work with such a man 
is not very extraordinary ; but the burning of his Me- 
moirs, and the subsequent injunction on the pioMica- 
tion of his Letters to his Mother, seem as if some- 
thing more than mere chance had operated to preserve 
unconfuted the calumnies of the day, for the benefit 
of future biographers. Of these Letters a ftiend of 
ours was fortunate enough to obtain a glimpse, and 
never, he told us, was more innocent, and at the 
same tune more valuable matter, so withheld from 
the world. It were, he observed, but an act of cold 
justice to the memory of Lord Byron to state, pub- 
hcly, that they appear the reflections of as generous 
a mind as ever committed its expression to paper ; 
for though, indeed, the traces of his temperament, and 
of his false position in society, are there, still the sen- 
timents are lofty and enthusiastic ; and every Him be- 
trays the warmest sympathy vrith human suffering, 
and a scornful indignation against mean and disgrace- 
ful vice. 

The extempore song, addressed by Lord Byron to 
Mr. Moore, on the latter*s last visit to ]foa]y, proves 
the familiar intercourse and friendship that subsisted 
between him and the sulgect of this memoir. Hie 
following stanzas are very expressive : — 



* There is some trifling inaccuracy in this, as Moore's 
ton was not with him in Italy. It is nerertbeleis true, as 
we are aasured, that this was the turn which Lord Byron 
gave to his present, in order to make it more acosptaUs to 
his friend. 
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Were 't the Imt drop in the well. 

As I gaspM npon the brink, 
Ere my faintiog spirit fell, 

'T ii to thee that I would drink. 

In that water, as this wine, 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — Peace to thine and mine. 

And a health to tAee, Tom Moore I 

When Lord Byron. had pablished his ceklnated 
satire of " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," in 
which our poet, in common with most of his distin- 
guished contemporaries was visited rather "too 
roughly" by the noble modem Juvenal, his lordship 
expected to be ** called out," as the fashionable phrase 
is ; but no one had courage to try his prowess in the 
field, save Mr. Moore, who did not relish the joke 
about ** little's leadless pistols," and sent a letter to 
his lordship in the nature of a challenge, but which 
he, by his leaving the country, did not receive. On 
Byron's return, Mr. Moore made inquiry if he had 
received the epistle, and stated that, on account of 
certain changes in his circumstances, he wished to 
recal it, and become the friend of Byron, through 
Rogers, the author of "The Pleasures of Memory," 
and who was intimate with both the distinguished 
bards. The letter, addressed to the care of Mr. 
Hanson, had been mislaid ; search was made for it, 
and Byron, who at first did not like this offer, of one 
hand with a pistol, and the other to shake in fellow- 
ship, felt very awkward. On the letter being re- 
covered, however, he deUvered it imopened to Mr. 
Moore, and they afterwards continued, to the last, 
most particular friends. 

It is but justice to the unquestionable courage and 
spirited conduct of the Bard of Erin, to observe here, 
that, though Byron had stated the truth about the said 
'headless pistols," he had not stated the whole truth. 
The facts were these: Mr. Jeffrey, the celebrated 
critic, and editor of the Edinburgh Rdview, had, in 
'^good s^ phrase," abused the Poems of Thomas 
Little, Esq., cdias^ Thomas Moore, Esq. ; and the lat- 
ter, not choosing to put up with the flagellation of 
the then modem Aristarchus, challenged him. When 
they arrived at Chalk Farm, the place fixed on for the 
duel, the poUce were ready, and deprived them of 
their fire-arms. On drawing their contents, the com- 
pound of "villanous saltpetre" was found, but the 
cold lead, 

The pious metal most in requisition 
On such occasions, 

had somehow disappeared. The cause was this: 
One of the balls had fallen out in the carriage, and 
the seconds, with a laudable anxiety to preserve the 
public peace, to save the shedding of such valuable 
blood, and to make both equal, drew the other ball. 

In his youth Mr. Moore was in the high road to 
court favour, and had his spirit been less independent, 
we might even have had a Sir Thomas More in our 
days. It is said that when the juvenile Anacreon was 
introduced to the then Prince of Wales, His Royal 
Highness inquired of him* whether he was a son of 
Dr. Moore, the celebrated author of Zeluco ; and that 
the bard promptly repUed, " No, Sir ; I am the son of 
a grocer at Dublin !" 

The following anecdote shows that His Majesty 



King George the Fourth did not forget to pay off the 
Prince of Wales's "old score" with our poet: — ^Ip 
the king*s presence, a critic, speaking of the " Life 
of Sheridan," declared that Moore had murdered his 
friend. "You are too severe," said his Majesty, "I 
cannot admit that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, 
but he has certainly attempted his life" 

It was not till after the Prince of Wales*s invest- 
ment with regal power, that Mr. Moore levelled the 
keen shafls of his "grey goose quill" against that 
illustrious personage. He had previously dedicated 
the translation of Anacreon to His Royal Highness, 
by whom, it is said, his poetry was much admured. 
We question, though, if IiLei verse was as palatable to 
the Prince Regent^ as it had been to the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Moore, perhaps, thought as one of his 
predecessors had done on this subject, of whom the 
following anecdote is recorded. Pope, dining one 
day with Frederic, Prince of Wales, paid the prince 
many compliments. "I wonder,'! said his Royal 
Highness, " that you, who are so severe on kings, 
should be so complaisant to me." "It is," repUed 
the witty bard, " because I like the lion before his 
claws are grown." 

The name of Anacreon Moore, by which our au- 
thor is distinguished, is not so much his due from the 
mere circumstance of his having translated the odes 
of the Teian bard, as from the social qualities which 
he is known to possess, and the convivial spirit of his 
muse. Mr. Moore seems to be of opinion, that 

If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You'll never write any thing wise; 

For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies. 

He is not, however, ungrateful for whatever share 
conviviality may have had in inspiring his muse, but 
has amply acknowledged it in the elegant and glow- 
ing terms in which he has celebrated its praises. No 
individual presides with more grace at the convivial 
board, nor is there one whose absence is more liable 
to be regretted by his friends. 

Being on one occasion prevented from attending a 
banquet where he was an expected guest, and where, 
in consequence, every thing seemed (to use a familiar 
phrase) out'of sorts, a gentleman, in the fervour of 
his disappointment, exclaimed, "Give us but one 
Anacreon more, ye gods, whatever else ye do deny 
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us. 

Presiding once at a tavern dinner, where some of 
the company were complaining that there was no 
game at the table, a gentleman present, alluding to 
the fascinating manners of Mr. Moore, who " kept the 
table in a roar," said, "Why, gentlemen, what better 
game would you wish than moor game, of which I am 
sure you have abundance ?" 

At another time, after the pleasures of the evening 
had been extended to a pretty late hour, Mr. D. pro- 
posed, as a concluding bumper, the health of Mr. 
Moore ; a toast which, having been twice drank in the 
course of the evening, was objected to as unneces- 
sary. Mr. D., however, persisted in giving the toast ; 
and quoted in support of it the following passage from 
Mr. Moore's translation of the eighth ode of Ana 
creon. " Let us drink it now," said he, 

For death may cpme with brow unpleasant. 
May come when least we wish him present, 
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And beckon to the Mible sbore, 
And grimly bid a* — drink no Morel 

We here terminate the Biographical part of our 
■ketch ; and, after a few introductory and general re 
marks, shall proceed to take a critical review of our 
author's principal works, including some interesting 
sketches and anecdotes of ancient minstrelsy, illus- 
trative of the " Irish Melodies.*' 

Moore is not, like Wordsworth or Coleridge, the 
poet's poet ; nor is it necessary, in order to enjoy his 
writings, that we should create a taste for them other 
than what we received firom nature and education. 
Yet his style is condemned as tinsel and artificial, 
whereas die great praise bestowed on those preferred 
to it is, that they are the only true natural. — Now if 
it requires study and progressive taste to arrive at a 
sense of the natural, and but common feeling to enjoy 
the beauties of the artificial, then certainly these names 
have changed places since we met them in the dic- 
tionary. 

Formerly, people were content with estimating 
books — persons are the present objects universaUy. 
It is not the pleasure or utihty a volume affords, which 
is taken into consideration, but the genius which it 
indicates. Each person is anxious to form his scale 
of excellence, and to range great names, living or 
dead, at certain intervals and in different grades, self 
being the hidden centre whither all the comparisons 
verge. In former times works of authors were com- 
posed with ideal or ancient models, — ^the humble 
crowd of readers were content to peruse and admire. 
At present it is otherwise, — every one is conscious of 
having either written, or at least having been able to 
write a book, and consequently all literary decisions 
affect them personally : — 

Scribmdi nihil a me alienum puto, 

is the language of the age; and the most insignificant 
calculate on the wonders they might have effected, 
had chance thrown a pen in their way. — ^The hterary 
character has, in fact, extended itself over tlie whole 
face of society, with all the evils that D' Israeli has 
enumerated, and ten times more — ^it has spread its 
fibres through all ranks, sexes, and ages. There no 
longer exists what wrriters used to call a public — that 
disinterested tribunal has long since merged in the 
body it used to try. Put your finger on any head in 
a crowd — ^it belongs to an author, or the friend of one, 
and your great authors are supposed to possess a 
quantity of communicable celebrity : an intimacy with 
one of them is a sort bf principality, and a stray anec- 
dote picked up, rather a valuable sort of possession. 
These people are always crying out against person- 
ality, and personaUty is the whole business of their 
lives. They can consider nothing as it is by itself; 
the cry is, " who wrote it ?" — ** what manner of man 
is he?"— "where did he borrow it?" They make 
puppets of literary men by then- impatient curiosity ; 
and when one of themselves is dragged from his ma- 
lign obscurity in banter or whimsical revenge, he calls 
upon all the gods to bear witness to the malignity he 
is made to suffer. 

It is this spirit which has perverted criticism, and 
reduced it to a play of words. To favour this vain 
•agemess of comparison, all powers and Acuities are 
i^solved at once into gemu* — ^that vague quality, the 



supposition of which is at every one's command ; and 
characters, sublime in one respect, as they are con- 
temptible in another, are viewed under this one 
aspect. The man, the poet, the philosopher, are 
blended, and the attributes of each apphed to all 
without distinction. One person inquires the name 
of a poet, because he is a reasoner ; another, because 
he is mad ; another, because he is conceited. John- 
son's assertion is taken for granted — that genius is 
but great natural power directed towards a particular 
object : thus all are reduced to the same scale, and 
measured by the same standard. This fury of com- 
parison knows no bounds ; its abettors, at the same 
time that they reserve to themselves the full advan- 
tage of dormant merit, make no such allowance to 
established authors. They judge them rigidly by their 
pages, .assume that their love of fame and emolument 
would not allow them to let any talent be idle, and 
will not hear any arguments advanced for their unex- 
pected capabiUties. 

The simplest and easiest effort of the mind is 
egotism, — ^it is but baring one's own breast, disclosing 
its curious mechanism, and giving «caggerated ex- 
pressions to every-day feeling. Yet no productions 
have met with such success ; — ^what authors can com- 
pete, as to popularity, with Montaigne, Byron, Rous- 
seau ? Yet we cannot but beUeve that there have 
been thousands of men in the world who could have 
walked the same path, and perhaps met vrith the same 
success, if they had had the same confidence. Pas- 
sionate and reflecting minds are not so rare as we 
suppose, but the boldness that sets at nought society 
is. Nor could want of courage be the only obstacle : 
there are, and have been, we trust, many who would 
not exchange the privacy of their mental sanctuary, 
for the indulgence of spleen, or the feverish dream of 
popular celebrity. And if we can give credit for this 
power to the many who have lived unknown and 
shunned publicity, how much more must we not be 
inclined to allow to him of acknowledged genius, and 
who has manifested it in works of equal beauty, and 
of greater merit, inasmuch as they are removed from 
self? It has been said by a great hving author and 
poet,* that " the choice of a subject, removed from 
self, is the test of genius." 

These considerations ought, at least, to prevent us 
from altogether merging a writer's genius in his 
works, and from using the name of the poem and diat 
of the poet indifferently. For our part, we think that 
if Thomas Moore had the misfortune to be meta- 
physical, he might have written such a poem as the 
Excursion, — iYat had he condescended to borrow^ and 
at the same time disguise the feelings of the great Lake 
Poets, he might perhaps have written the best parts 
of Childe Harold — and had he the disposition or the 
whim to be egotistical, he might lay bare a mind of 
his own as proudly and as passionately organized as 
the great lord did, whom some one describes ** to have 
gutted himself body and soul, for all the world to 
walk in and see the show." 

So much for the preliminary cavils which are 
throvm in the teeth of Moore's admirers. They have 
been picked up by the small fry of critics, who com- 
menced their career with a furious attack on him, 
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Pope, and Campbell, but have since thought it becom- 
ing to grow out of their early likings. And at present 
they profess to prefer the great works which they 
have never read, and which they will never be able to 
read, to those classic poems, of which they have been 
the most destructive enemies, by bethumbing and 
quoting their beauties into triteness and common- 
place. 

The merits of Pope and Moore have suffered de- 
preciation from the same cause — the facility of being 
imit-ated to a certain degree. And as vulgar admira- 
tion seldom penetrates beyond this degree, the con- 
clusion is, that nothing can be easier than to write 
like, and even equal to, either of these poets. In the 
universal self-comparison, which is above mentioned, 
as the foundation of modem criticism, feeling is as- 
sumed to be genius — the passive is considered to 
imply the active power. No opinion is more com- 
mon or more fallacious — ^it is the " flattering unction" 
which has inundated the world with versifiers, and 
which seems to under-rate the merit of compositions, 
in which there is more ingenuity and elegance than 
passion. Genius is considered to be little more than 
a capability of excitement — the greater the passion 
the greater the merit; and the school-boy key on 
which Mr. Moore's love and heroism are usually set, 
is not considered by any reader beyond his reach. 
This is certainly Moore's great defect ; but it is more 
that of his taste than of any superior faculty. 

We shall now proceed to notice the most laboured 
and most splendid of Mr. Moore's productions — 
"LaUaRookh:"— 

Then if, while scenes so grand, 

So beautiful, shine before thee, 
Pride, for thine own dear land, 

Should haply be stealing o*er thee ; 
Oh ! let grief come first, 

O'er pride itself victorious, 
To think how man hath curst, 

What Heaven hath made so glorious. 

Several of our modem poets had already chosen 
the luxuriant climate of the East for their imagina- 
tions to revel in, and body forth their shapes of light ; 
but it is no less observable that they had generally 
failed, and the cause we believe to be this — that the 
partial conception and confined knowledge which 
they naturally possessed of a country, so opposed in 
the character of its inhabitants and liie aspect of its 
scenery to their own, occasion them, after the man- 
ner of all imperfect apprehenders, to seize upon its 
prominent features and obvious characteristics, with- 
out entering more deeply into its spirit, or catching 
its retired and less palpable beauties. The sudden 
transplantation of an European mind into Asiatic 
scenes ean seldom be favourable to its well-being and 
progress ; at least none but those of tho first order 
would be enabled to keep their imaginations from de- 
generating into inconsistency and bombast, amid the 
swarms of novelties which start up at every step. 
Thus it is that, in nearly all the oriental poems added 
to our literature, we had the same monotonous as- 
semblage of insipid images, drawn from the peculiar 
phenomena and natural appearances of the country. 

We have always considered Asia as naturally the 
home of poetry, and the creator of poets. What 
makw Greece so poetical a country is, that at every 



step we stumble over recollections of departed gran- 
deur, and behold the scenes where the human mind 
has glorified itself for ever, and played a part, the re 
cords of which can never die. But in Asia, to tli« 
same charai of viewing the places of former power — 
of comparing the present with the past — there is 
added a luxuriance of climate, and an unrivalled 
beauty of extemal nature, which, ever according with 
the poet's soul, 

Temper, and do befit him to obey 
High inspiration. 

It was reserved for Mr. Moore to redeem the 
character of oriental poetry, in a work which stands 
distinct, alone, and proudly pre-eminent above all 
that had preceded it on the same subject. 

Never, indeed, has the land of the sun shone out so 
brightly on the children of the north — ^nor the sweets 
of Asia been poured forth — ^nor her gorgeousness 
displayed so profusely to the delighted senses of Eu- 
rope, as in the fine oriental romance of Lalla Rookh. 
The beauteous forms, the dazzling splendours, the 
breathing odours of the East, found, at last, a kindred 
poet in that Green Isle of the West, whose genius has 
long been suspected to be derived from a warmer 
clime, and here wantons and luxuriates in these vo- 
luptuous regions, as if it felt that it had at length re- 
cognized its native element. It is amazing, indeed, 
how much at home Mr. Moore seems to be in India, 
Persia, and Arabia; and how purely and strictly 
Asiatic all the colouring and imagery of his poem ap- 
pears. He is thoroughly imbued with the character 
of the scenes to which he transports us ; and yet the 
extent of his knowledge is less wonderful than the 
dexterity and apparent facility with which he has 
turned it to account, in the elucidation and embellish- 
ment of his poetry. There is not a simile, a descrip- 
tion, a name, a trait of history, or allusion of romance, 
which belongs to European experience, that does not 
indicate entire famiharity with the life, nature, and 
learning of the East. 

Nor are the barbaric omaments thinly scattered to 
make up a show. They are showered lavishly over 
the whole work ; and form, perhaps too much, the 
staple of the poetry, and the riches of that which is 
chiefly distinguished for its richness. We would con- 
fine this remark, however, to the descriptions of ex- 
temal objects, and the allusions to literature and 
history — to what may be termed the materid of the 
poetry we are speaking of. The characters and sen- 
timents are of a different order. They cannot, ia- 
deed, be said to be copies of an European nature ; 
but stiU less like that of any other region. They are, 
in trath, poetical imaginations ; — but it is to the poe- 
try of rational, honourable, considerate, and humane 
Europe that they belong — and not to the childishness, 
cruelty, and profligacy of Asia. 

There is something very extraordinaiy, we think, 
in this work — and something which indicates in the 
author, not only a great exuberance of talent, but a 
very singular constitution of genius. While it is more 
splendid in imagery — and for the most part m very 
good taste — ^more rich in sparkling thou^ts and 
original conceptions, and more full indeed of exqui- 
site pictures, both of all sorts of beauties, and all sorta 
of virtues, and all sorts of sufferings and crimes, than 
any other poem which we know of; w« rather think 
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we speak the sense of all classes of readers, when we 
add, that the effect of the whole is to mingle a certain 
feeling of disappointment with that of admiration^ 
ta excite admiration rather than any warmer senti- 
ment of delight — to dazzle more than to enchant — 
and, in the end, more frequently to startle the fancy, 
and fatigue the attention, with the constant succession 
of glittering images and high-strained emotions, than 
to maintain a rising interest, or win a growing sympa- 
thy, by a less profuse or more systematic display of 
attractions. 

The style is, on the whole, rather diffuse, and too 
unvaried in its character. But its greatest fiiult is the 
uniformity of its brilliancy— the want of plainness, 
simplicity, and repose. We have heard it observed 
by some very zealous admirers of Mr. Moore's genius, 
that you* cannot open this book without finding a 
cluster of beauties in every page. Now, this is only 
another way of expressing what we think its greatest 
defect No work, consisting of many pages, should 
have detached and distinguishable beauties in every 
one of them. No great work, indeed, should have 
many beauties : if it were perfect it would have but 
cue, and that but faintly perceptible, except on a view 
of die whole. Look, for example, at what is the most 
finished and exquisite production of human art — ^the 
design and elevation of a Grecian temple, in its old 
severe simplicity. What penury of ornament — ^what 
neglect of beatities of detail — what masses of plain 
surface — what rigid economical limitation to the 
useful and the necessary ! The cottage of a peasant 
is scarcely more simple in its structure, and has not 
fewer parts that are superfluous. Yet what grandeur 
—what elegance — ^what grace and completeness in 
the effect! The whole is beautifiil — ^because the 
beauty is in the whole ; but there is little merit in any 
of the parts except that of fitness and carefiil finishing. 
Contrast this with a Dutch, or a Chinese pleasure- 
house, where every part is meant to be beautifiil, and 
the result is deformity — where there is not an inch of 
the surface that is not brilliant with colour, and rough 
with curves and angles, — and where the effect of die 
whole is displeasing to the eye and the taste. We 
are as far as possible from meaning to insinuate that 
Mr. Moore's poetry is of this description ; on the con- 
trary, we think his ornaments are, for the most part, 
truly and exquisitely beautiful ; and the general design 
of his pieces extremely elegant and ingenious : all 
that we mean to say is, that there is too much orna- 
ment — ^too many insulated and independent beauties 
— and that the notice and the very admiration they 
excite, hurt the interest of the general design, and 
withdraw our attention too importunately from it. 

Mr. Moore, it appears to us, is too lavish of his 
gems and sweets, and it may truly be said of him, in 
his poetical capacity, that he would be richer with 
half his wealth. His works are not only of rich ma- 
terials and graceful design, but they are every where 
glistening with small beauties and transitory inspira- 
tions — sudden flashes of fancy that blaze out and 
perish ; like earth-bom meteors that crackle in the 
lower sky, and unseasonably divert our eyes from the 
great and lofty bodies which pursue their harmonious 
courses in a serener region. 

We have spoken of these as faults of style — ^but 
liey could scarcely have existed without going 



deeper ; and though they first strike us as qualities of 
the composition only, we find, upon a little reflection^ 
that the same general character belongs to the fable, 
the characters, and the sentiments — ^that they all are 
alike in the excess of their means of attraction — and 
fiul to interest, chiefly by being too interesting. 

We have felt it our duty to point out the faults of 
our author's poetry, particularly in respect to Lalla 
Rookh; but it would be quite unjust to characterize 
that splendid poem by its fiiults, which are infinitely 
less conspicuous than its manifold beauties. There 
is not only a richness and brilliancy of diction and 
inuigery spread over the whole work, that indicate 
the greatest activity and elegance of fkncy in the au- 
thor; but it is every where pervaded, still more 
"tn^g^ly* ^ ^ strain of tender and noble feeling, 
poured out with such warmth and abundance, as to 
steal insensibly on the heart of the reader, and gra- 
dually to oveifiow it with a tide of sympathetic emo- 
tion. There are passages, indeed, and these neither 
few nor brief, over which the very genius of poetry 
seems to have Ixeathed his richest enchantment — 
where the melody of the verse and the beauty of the 
images conspire so harmoniously with the force and 
tenderness of the emotion, that the whole is blended 
into one deep and bright stream of sweetness and 
feeling, along which the spirit of the reader is borne 
pasnvely through long reaches of delight. Mr 
Moore's poetry, iodeed, where his happiest vein ia 
opened, realizes more exactly than that of any otluw 
writer, the. splendid account which is given by C<h 
mus^ of the song of 

His mother Circe, and the sirens three, 

Amid the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisonM soul, 

And lap it in Elysium. 

And though it is certainly to be regretted that he 
should occasionally have broken the measure with 
more frivolous strains, or filled up its intervals with a 
sort of brilliant falsettOf it should never be forgotten, 
that his excellences are as peculiar to himself as his 
faults, and, on the whole, we may assert, more 
characteristic of his genius. 

The legend of Lalla Rookh is very sweetly and 
gaily told ; and is adorned with many tender as well 
as lively passages — without reckoning among the lat- 
ter the occasional criticisms of the omniscient Fadla- 
deen, the magnificent and most infallible grand cham- 
berlain of the haram — ^whose sayings and remarks, 
by the by, do not agree very well with the character 
which is assigned him — being for the most part very 
smart, snappish, and acute, and by no means solemn, 
stupid, and pompous, as one would have expected. 
Mr. Moore's genius perhaps, is too inveterately lively, 
to make it possible for him even to counterfeit dul- 
ness. We must now take a slight glance at the 
poetry. 

The first piece, entitled "The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan," is the longest, and, we think, certainly not 



* Milton, who was much patronized by the illustrioas 
house of Egerton, wrote the Mask of Comus Upon John 
EgcrtoD, then Earl of Bridgewater, when that nobleman, 
in 1634, was appointed Lord Presidont of the principality 
of Wales. It was performed by three of his Lordship's 
children, before the Earl, at Ludlow Castle. — S«e tAs JForkt 
of the present Earl of Bridgewater, 
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the best of the series. The story, which is not in all 
its parts extremely intelligible, is founded on a vision, 
in d'Herbelot, of a daring impostor of the early agea 
of Islamism, who pretended to have received a later 
and more authoritative mission than that of the Pro- 
phet, and to be destined to overturn all tyrannies and 
superstitions on the earth, and to rescue all souls that 
believed in him. To shade the celestial radiance of 
his brow, he always wore a veiPof silver gauze, and 
was at last attacked by the Cahph, and exterminated 
with all his adherents. On this story Mr. Moore has 
engrafted a romantic and not very probable tale : yet, 
even with all its faults, it possesses a charm almost 
irresistible, in the volume of sweet sounds and beau- 
tiful images, which are heaped together with luxurious 
profusion in the general texture of the style, and 
invest even the faults of the story with the graceful 
ampUtude of their rich and figured veil. 

** Paradise and the Peri" has none of the faults just 
alluded to. It is full of spirit, elegance, and beauty ; 
and, though slight in its structure, breathes throughout 
a most pure and engaging morality. 

^ The Fire-worshippers" appears to us to be indis- 
putably the finest and most powerful poem of them 
all. With all the richness and beauty of diction that 
belong to the best parts of Mokanna, it has a far more 
interesting story ; and is not liable to the objections 
that arise against the contrivance and structure of the 
leading poem. The general tone of " The Fire-wor- 
shippers" is certainly too much strained, but, in spite 
of that, it is a work of great genius and beauty ; and 
not only delights the fancy by its general briUiancy 
and spirit, but moves all the tender and noble feel- 
ings with a deep and powerful agitation. 

The last piece, entiUed ** The light of the Haram," 
is the gayest of the whole ; and is of a very slender 
fabric as to fable or invention. In truth, it has 
scarcly any story at all ; but is made up almost en- 
tirely of beautiful songs and fascinating descriptions. 
On the whole, it may be said of ** Lalla Rookh,'^ 
that its great fault consists in its profuse finery ; but 
it should be observed, that this finery is not the vulgar 
ostentation which so often disguises poverty or mean- 
ness — ^but, as we have before hinted, the extravagance 
of excessive wealth. Its great charm is in the inex- 
haustible copiousness of its imagery — the sweetness 
and ease of its diction — and the beauty of the objects 
and sentiments with which it is conceived. 

Whatever popularity Mr. Moore may have acquired 
as the author of Lalla Rookh, etc., it is as the author 
of the "Irish Melodies" that he will go down to pos- 
teri^ unrivalled and alone in that delightful species 
of composition. Lord Byron has very justly and pro- 
phetically observed, that ** Moore is one of the few 
writers who will survive the age in which he so de- 
servedly flourishes. He will live in his * Irish Melo- 
dies ;' they will go down to posterity with the music ; 
both will last as long as Ireland, or as music and 
poetry." 

I^ indeed, the anticipation of lasting celebrity be 
the chief pleasure for the attainment of which poets 
bestow thdr labour, certainly no one can have en- 
gaged so much of it as Thomas Moore. It is evident 
that wiiten who fail to conmiand immediate attention, 
and who look only to posterity for a just estimate of 
tfaoir meriti, nuut feel moxe or len unceztainty as to 



the ultimate result, even though they should appre- 
ciate their own productions as highly as Milton his 
Paradise Lost ; while they who succeed in obtaining 
a large share of present applause, cannot but expe- 
rience ftequent misgivings as to its probable duration : 
prevailing tastes have so entirely changed, and works, 
the wonder and delight of one generation, have been 
so completely forgotten in the next, that extent of 
reputation ought rather to alarm than assure an author 
in respect to his future fame. 

But Mr. Moore, independently of poetical powers 
of the highest order— independently of the place he 
at present maintains in the pubUc estimation — ^has se- 
cured to himself a strong hold of celebrity, as durable 
as the English tongue. 

Almost every European nation has a kind of pri- 
mitive music, peculiar to itself, consisting of short 
and simple tunes or melodies, which, at the same 
time that they please cultivated and scientific ears, 
are the object of passionate and almost exclusive at- 
tainment by the great body of the people, constituting, 
in fact, pretty nearly the sum of their musical know- 
ledge and enjoyment. Being the first sounds with 
which the infant is soothed in his nursery, with which 
he is lulled to repose at night, and excited to anima- 
tion in the day, they make an impression on the ima- 
gination that can never afterwards be eflfaced, and 
are consequently handed down from parent to child, 
from generation to generation, with as much uni- 
formity as the family features and dispositions. It is 
evident, therefore, that he who first successfully in- 
vests them with language, becomes thereby himself a 
component part of these airy existences, and conmiits 
his ^k to a favouring wind, before which it shall pass 
on to the end of the stream of time. 

Without such a connexion as this with the national 
music of Scotland, it seems to uSf that Allan Ram- 
say's literary existence must have terminated its 
earthly career long since ; but, in the divine melody 
of " The YeUow-haar*d Laddie^* he has secured a 
passport to future ages, which mightier poets might 
envy, and which will be heard and acknowledged as 
long as the world has ears to hear. 

This is not a mere fancy of the uninitiated, or the 
barbarous exaggeration of a musical savage who has 
lost his senses at hearing Orpheus's hurdy-gurdy, be- 
cause he never heard any thing better. One of the 
greatest composers that ever charmed the world — ^the 
immortal Haydn— on being requested to add sympho- 
nies and accompaniments to the Scotch airs, was so 
convinced of theur durability, that he replied — ^ Mi 
vanto di questo lavoro, e per cio mi lusingo di vivere 
in Scozia molti anni dope la mia morte." 

It is not vdthout reason, therefore, that Mr. Moore 
indulges in this kind of second-sight, and exclaims (on 
hearing one of his own melodies re-echoed from a 
bugle in the mountains of Killamey,) 

Oh, forgive, if, while liatening to music, whose breath 
Seem'd to circle hia name with a charm against death, 
He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim, 
Even 80 shall thou live in the echoes of fame ; 
Even BO, though thy memory should now die away, 
*Twill be caught up again in some happier day, 
And the hearts and the voices of Erin pndong. 
Through the answering future, thy name and thy song ! 

In truth, the subtile essences of these times present 
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no olgect upon which time or Tiolence can act Py- 
ramids may moulder away, and bronzes be decom- 
posed ; but the breeze of heaven which fenned them 
in their splendour shall sigh around them in decay, 
and by its mournful sound awaken all the recollections 
of their former glory. Thus, when generations shall 
have sunk into the grave, and printed volumes been 
consigned to oblivion, traditionary strains shall pro- 
long our poet's existence, and his future fame shall 
not be less certain than his present celebrity. 

Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, "* 

Is the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hoars. 
FilPd with balm the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So when the Bard of Love is gone, 

His memory lives in Music*s breath! 

Almost every European nation, as we before ob- 
served, has its own peculiar set of popular melodies, 
differing as much from each other in character as the 
nations themselves ; but there are none more marked 
or more extensively known than those of the Scotch 
and Irish. Some of these may be traced to a very 
remote era ; while of others the origin is scarcely 
known ; and this is the case, especially, with the airs 
of Ireland. With the exception of those which were 
produced by Carolan, who died in 1738, there are 
fbw of which we can discover the dates or composers. 

That many of these airs possess great beauty and 
pathos, no one can doubt who is acquainted with the 
selections that have been made by Mr. Moore ; but as 
a genus or a style, they also exhibit the most unequi- 
vocal prqofs of a rude and barbarous origin; and 
there is scarcely a more striking instance of the prone- 
ness of mankind to exalt the supposed wisdom of 
their ancestors, and to lend a ready ear to the mar- 
vellous, than the exaggerated praise which the authors 
of this music have obtained. 

It is natural to suppose that in music, as in all 
other arts, the progress of savage man was gradual ; 
that there is no more reason for supposing he should 
have discovered at once the seven notes of the scale, 
than that he should have been able at once to find 
appropriate language for all the nice distinctions of 
morals or metaphysics. We shall now pass to some 
interesting accounts of the Bards of the " olden time," 
which come within the scope of our subject when 
speaking of the present Bard of Erin, and his " Irish 
Melodies.*' 

Dr. Bumey observes, that "the first Greek mu- 
sicians were gods; the second, heroes; the third, 
bards ; the fourth, beggars !** During the infancy of 
music in every country, the wonder and affections of 
the people were gained by surprise ; but when mu- 
sicians became numerous, and ihe art was regarded 
of easier acquirement, they lost their favour; and, 
from being seated at the tables of kings, and helped 
to the first cut, they were reduced to the most abject 
state, and ranked amongst rogues and vagabonds. 
That this was the cause of the supposed retrograda- 
tion of Irish music, we shall now proceed to show, 
by some curious extracts from contemporary writers. 

The professed Bards, of the earliest of whom we 
have not any account, having united to their capacity 
of mnsiciaQB the functions of priests, could not fail to 



obtain for themselves, in an age pf ignorance and 
credulity, all the influence and respect which that 
usefbl and deserving class of men have never &iled 
to retain, even among nations who esteem themselvea 
the most enlightened. But the remotest period in 
which their character of musician was disengaged 
from that of priest, is also the period assigned to the 
highest triumph of their secular musical skill and 
respectability. **It is certain," says Mr. Bunting (in 
his Historical and Critical Dissertation on the Harp,) 
** that the further toe explore, whUe yet any light re- 
mainSf the more highly is Irish border mrngtrdsy ev- 
toOedr 

" The ddeti Irish tunes (says the same writer) are 
said to be the most perfect," and history accords with 
this opinion. Yin. Galilei, Bacon, Stamshurst, Spen- 
ser, and Camden, in the 16th century, speak wamdy 
of Irish version, but not so highly as Polydore Virgil 
and Major, in the 15th, Clynn, in the middle of the 
14th, or Fordun, in the 13di. As we recede yet fur- 
ther, we find Giraldus Cambrensis, G. Brompton, and 
John of Salisbury, in the 12th century, bestowing still 
more lofty encomiums ; and these, again, falling short 
of the science among us in the 11th and 10th centu- 
ries. In conformity with this. Fuller, in his account 
of the Crusade conducted by Godfrey of Bologne, 
says, ** Yea, we might well think that all the conceit 
of Christendom in this war would have made no 
music, if the Irish Harp had been wanting." 

In those early times the Irish bards were invested 
with wealth, honours, and influence. They wore a 
robe of the same colour as that used by kings ; were 
exempted from taxes and plunder, and were billeted 
on the country from Allhallow-tide to May, while 
every chief bard had thirty of inferior note under his 
orders, and every second-rate bard fifteen. 

John of Salisbury, in the 12th century, says, that 
the great aristocrats of his day imitated Nero in their 
extravagant love of fiddling and singing ; that *' they 
prostituted their favour by bestowing it on minstrels 
and buffoons ; and that, by a certain foolish and shame* 
ful munificence, they expended immense sums of mo- 
ney on their frivolous exhibitions." " The courts of 
princes," says another contemporary writer, "are 
filled with crowds of minstrels, who extort from them 
gold, silver, horses, and vestments, by their flattering 
songs. I have known some princes who have be- 
stowed on these minstrels of the Devil, at the very 
first word, the most curious garments, beautifully em- 
broidered with flowers and pictures, which had cost 
them twenty or thirty marks of silver, and which they 
had not worn above seven days !" 

From the foregoing account, by Salisbury John, 
the twelfth century must, verily, have been the true 
golden age for the sons of the lyre ; who were then, it 
seems, clothed in purple and fine hnen, and fared 
sumptuously every day. It is true, they were flatter* 
ers and parasites, and did ** dirty work" for it in those 
days; but, at any rate, princes were then more 
generous to their poet-laureates, and the sackbut and 
the song were better paid for than in a simple butt 
of sack. 

According to Stowe, the minstrel had still a ready 
admission into the presence of kings in the 4th cen- 
tury. Speaking of the celebration of the feast of 
I Pentecost at Westminster, he says ** In the great 
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hall, when sitting royally at the table, with his peers 
about him, there entered a woman adorned like a 
minstrel, sitting on a great horse, trapped as minstrels 
then used, who rode about the table showing pastime ; 
and at length came up to the king's table, and laid 
before him a letter, and, forthwith turning her horse, 
saluted every one and departed : when the letter was 
read, it was found to contain animadversions on the 
king. The door-keeper, being threatened for admits 
ting her, replied, that it was not the custom of the 
king's palace to deny admission to minstrels, espe- 
pecially on such high solemnities and feast-days." 

In Froissart, too, we may plainly see what neces- 
sary appendages to greatness the minstrels were es- 
teemed, and upon what familiar tenns they lived with 
their masters. When the four Irish kings, who had 
submitted themselves to Richard U. of England, were 
sat at table, ** on the first dish being served they made 
their minstrels and principal servants sit beside them, 
and eat from their plates, and drink from their cups." 
The knight appointed by Richard to attend them 
having objected to this custom, on another day, " or- 
dered the tables to be laid out and covered, so that 
the kings sat at an upper table, the minstrels at a mid- 
dle one, and the servants lower still. The royal 
guests looked at each other, and refused to eat, say- 
ing, that he deprived them of their good old custom 
in which they had been brought up.'* 

However, in the reign of Eklward 11., a public edict 
was issued, putting a check upon this license, and 
limiting the number of minstrels to four per diem ad- 
missible to the tables of the great. It seems, too, that 
about this period the minstrels had sunk into a kind 
of upper servants of the aristocracy : they wore their 
lord's livery, and sometimes shaved the crown of their 
heads like monks. 

When war and hunting fonned almost the exclu- 
sive occupation of the great ; when their surplus re- 
venues could only be employed in supporting idle 
retainers, and no better means could be devised for 
passing the long winter evenings than drunkenness 
and gambling, it may readily be conceived how wel- 
come these itinerant musicians must have been in 
baronial halls, and how it must have flattered the pride 
of our noble ancestors to listen to the eulogy of their 
own achievements, and the length of their own pedi- 
grees. 

Sir William Temple says, "the great men of the 
Irish septs, among die many officers of their family, 
which continued always in the same races, had not 
only a physician, a huntsman, a smith, and such like, 
but a poet and a tale-teller. The first recorded and 
sung the actions of their ancestors, and entertained 
the company at feasts ; the latter amused them with 
tales when they were melancholy and could not 
sleep ; and a very gallant gentleman of the north of 
Ireland has told me, of his own experience, that in 
his woU-huntings there, when he used to be abroad in 
the mountains three or four days together, and lay 
very ill a-nights, so as he could not well sleep, they 
would bring him one of these tale-tellers, that when 
he lay down would begin a story of a king, a giant, a 
dwaiil^ or a damsel, &nd such rambling stuf^ ajDud con- 
tinoe It all night long in such an even tone, that you 
heard it going on whenever yoa awaked, and believed 
aothing any physicians give could have so good and 



I so innocent an efiect to make men sleep, in any pains 
or distempers of body or mind." 

In the reign of Elizabeth, however, civilization had 
so far advanced, that the music which had led away 
the great lords of antiquity no longer availed to de- 
lude the human understanding, or to prevent it from 
animadverting on the pernicious effects produced by 
those who cultivated the tuneful art Spenser, in his 
view of the state of Ireland, says, " There is among 
the Irish a certain kind of people called Baides, which 
are to them instead of poets, whose profession is to 
set forth the praises or dispraises of men in their 
poems or rithmes ; the which are had in so high re- 
gard and estimation among them, that none dare diih 
please them, for fear to run into reproach through 
their offence, and to be made infamous in the mouths 
of all men. For their verses are taken up with a ge- 
neral applause, and usually sung at all feasts and 
meetings by certain other persons whose proper 
function that is, who also receive for the same great 
rewards and reputation among them. These Irish 
Bardes are, for the most part, so far from instructing 
young men in moral discipline, that themselves do 
more deserve to be sharply disciplined ; for they sel- 
dom use to choose unto themselves the doings of 
good men for the arguments of their poems; but 
whomsoever they find to be most licentious of lifb, 
most bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous 
and desperate in all parts of disobedience and rebel- 
lious disposition : him they set up and glorifie in their 
rithmes ; him they praise to the people, and to young 
men make an example to follow." The moralizing 
poet then continues to show the " effect of evil things 
being decked with the attire of goodly words," on 
the affections of a young mind, which, as he observes, 
"cannot rest;" for, "if he be not busied in some 
goodness, he will find himself such business as shall 
soon busy all about him. In which, if he shall find 
any to praise him, and to give him encouragement, as 
those Bardes do for liiUe reward, or a share of a stolen 
cow, then waxeth he most insolent, and half mad with 
the love of himself and his own lewd deeds. And as 
for words to set forth such lewdness, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted show thereunto, 
borrowed even from the praises which are proper to 
virtue itself; as of a most notorious thief and wicked 
ouUaw, which had lived all his life-time of spoils and 
robberies, one of their Bardes in his praise will say, 
that he was none of the idle milksops that was brought 
up to the fire-side ; but that most of his days he spent 
in arms and valiant enterprises — that he did never eat 
his meat before he had won it with his sword ; that 
he lay not all night in slugging in a cabin under his 
mantle, but used commonly to keep others waking to 
defend their hves; and (hd light his candle at the 
flames of their houses to lead him in the darkness ; 
that the day was his night, and the night his day ; that 
he loved not to be long wooing of wenches to yield 
to him, but, where he came, he took by force the spoil 
of other men's love, and left but lamentation to their 
lovers ; that his music was not the harp, nor the lays 
of love, but the cries of people and the clashing of 
armour ; and, finally, that he died, not bewailed of 
many, but made many waU when he died, that dearly 
bought his death." 

It little occurred to Spenser that, in thus reprobating 
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these poor bards, he was gi^mg an admirable analysis 
of the machinery and effects of ahnost all that poets 
have ever done ! 

In 1563 severe enactments were issned against these 
gentlemen, to which was annexed the following-— 
** /tern, for that those rhymers do, by their ditties and 
rhymes, made to dyrers lordes and gentlemen in Ire- 
land, tn Ihe ccmmendacijon and highe praige of extor- 
tion, rebdUorif rape, raven, and ouUiere injuttwe, en- 
courage those lordes and gentlemen raHher to foUom 
those vices than to leve them, and for making of sutk 
rhymes J rewards are given by (he said lordes and gen- 
Hemen; that for abolishinge of soo heynouse an 
abuse,'* etc., etc. 

The feudal system, which encouraged the poetical 
state of manners, and afforded the minstrels worthy 
subjects for their strains, received a severe blow from 
the policy pursued by Elizabeth. This was followed 
up by Cromwell, and consununated by King William, 
of Orange memory. 

More recently a Scotch writer observes, ** In Ire- 
land the harpers, the original composers, and the 
chief depositories of that music, have, till lately, been 
unifonnly cherished and supported by the nobility and 
gentry. They endeavoured to outdo one another in 
playing the airs that were most esteemed, with cor- 
rectness, and with their proper expression. The 
taste for that style of performance seems now, how- 
ever, to be declining. The native harpers are not 
much encouraged. A number of their airs have come 
into the hands of foreign musicians, who have at- 
tempted to fashion them according to the model of 
the modem music ; and these acts are considered in 
the country as capital improvements.'* 

We have gone into the above details, not only be- 
cause they are in themselves interesting and illustra- 
tive of the ** Irish Melodies,** but because we fully 
coincide with the bard of ''Childe Harold,** that the 
lasting celebrity of Moore will be found in his lyrical 
compositions, with which his name and fame will be 
inseparably and immortally connected. 

Mr. Moore possesses a singular facility of seizing 
and expressing the prevailing association which a 
given air is calculated to inspire in the minds of the 
greatest number of hearers, and has a very felicitous 
talent in making this discovery, even through the en- 
velopes of prejudice or vulgarity. The alchemy by 
which he is thus accustomed to turn dross into gold 
M really surprising. The air which now seems framed 
for the sole purpose of giving the highest effect to the 
refined and elegant ideas contained in the stanzas 
** Sing, sing — ^music was given,'* has for years been 
known only as attached to the words of** Oh ! whack ! 
Judy O'j^lanagan, etc.," and the words usually sung 
to the tune of Cumilttm are of the same low and lu- 
dicrous description. He possesses, also, in a high 
degree, that remarkable gifl of a poetical imagination, 
which consists in elevating and dignifying the mean- 
est subject on which it chooses to expatiate : 

As they, who to their coach at nigbt 
Would welcome sleep, first quench the lights 
So must the hopes that keep this breast 
Awake, be quenchM, e*er it can rest. 
Cold, cold my heart must grow, 
Unchanged by either joy or woe, 



Like freezing founts, where all tfaat^s titfown 
Within their current turns to stone. 

The ingenuity with which the above simile is ap- 
plied, is not more remarkable than the success with 
which the homely image of putting out the bed-candle 
before we sleep, is divested of every particle of vul- 
garity. 

In the same way, and with equal facility, the sud- 
den revival of forgotten feelings, at meeting with 
friends from whom we have been long separated, is 
compared to the discovering, by the application of 
heat, letters written invisibly with sympathetic ink >— 

What soflen'd remembrances come o*er the heart 

In gazing on those we've been lost to so long ! ' 

The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part 

Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly traced. 

When held to the flame will steal out to the sight; 
So many a feeling that long seem'd effaced, 

The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 

** Rich and Rare," taking music, words and all, ia 
worth an epic poem to the Irish nation,— Hsimple, ten- 
der, elegant, sublime, it is the very essence of poetry 
and music ; — there is not one simile or conceit, iu» 
one idle crotchet to be met with throughout. 

The musical as well as the poetical taste of die 
author is evident in every Une, nor is one allowed to 
shine at the expense of the other. Moore has com- 
posed some beautiful airs, but seems shy of exercising 
this faculty, dreading, perhaps, that success in that 
pursuit would detract firom his poetical fkme. The 
union of these talents is rare, and some have affirmed 
that they even exclude one another. When Gretry 
visited Voltaire at Femey, the philosopher paid him 
a compliment at the expense of his profession: 
** Vous etes musicien,** said Voltaire, *' et vous aves 
de I'esprit : cela est trop rare pour que je ne prenne 
pas a vous le plus vif interet." Nature certainly may 
be supposed not over-inclined to be prodigal in be- 
stowing on the same object the several gifts that are 
peculiarly hers ; but, as far as the assertion rests on 
experience, it is powerfully contradicted by the names 
of Moore and Rousseau. 

The late Mr. Charles Wolfe, having both a literary 
and a musical turn, occasionally employed himself in 
adapting words to national melodies, and in writing 
characteristic introductions to popular songs. Being 
fond of ** The Last Rose of Summer" (Irish Mel. 
No. V.) he composed the following tale for its illus- 
tration : 

" This is the grave of Dermid : — He was the best 
minstrel among us all, — ^a youth of romantic genius, 
and of the most tremulous, and yet the most impetu- 
ous feeling. He knew all our old national airs, of 
every character and description: according as his 
song was in a lofty or a mournful strain, the village 
represented a camp or funeral ; but if Dermid were 
in his merry mood, the lads and lasses hurried into a 
dance, with a giddy and irresistible gaiety. One day 
our chieftain committed a cruel and wanton outrage 
against one of our peaceful villagers. Dermid's harp 
was in his hand when he heard it: — with all the 
thoughtlessness and independent sensibility of a poet's 
indignation, he struck the chords that never spoke 
without response, and the detestation became unirer- 
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Bal. He was driven from amongst ns by our enraged 
chief; and all his relationsi and the maid he loved, 
attended the minstrel into the wide World. For 
three years there were no tidings of Deimid ; and the 
song and the dance were silent ; when one of our lit- 
tle boys came running in, and told us that he saw our 
minstrel approaching at a distance. Instantly the 
whole village was in commotion; the youths and 
maidens assembled on the green, and agreed to cele- 
brate the arrival of their poet with a dance ; they 
fixedtipon the air he was to play for them ; it was 
the merriest of his collection ; the ring was formed ; 
all looked eagerly to the quarter from which he was 
to arrive, determined to greet their favourite bard with 
a cheer. But they were checked the instant he ap- 
peared; he came slowly, and languidly, and loiteringly 
along ; his countenance had a cold, dim, and careless 
aspect, very different from that expressive cheerfulness 
which marked his features, even in his more melancho- 
ly moments ; his harp was swinging heavily upon his 
arm; it seemed a burthen to him; it was much shattered, 
and some of the strings were broken. He looked at us 
for a few moments, then, relapsing into vacancy, ad- 
vanced without quickening his pace, to his acoustomed 
stone, and sate down in sUence. Afler a pause, we 
ventured to ask him for his friends ; — ^he first looked 
up sharp in our faces, next down upon his harp ; then 
struck a few notes of a wild and desponding melody, 
which we had never heard before ; but his hand drop- 
ped, and he did not finish it. — ^Again we paused : — 
then knowing well that, if we could give the smallest 
mirthful impulse to his feelings, his whole soul would 
soon follow, we asked him for the merry air we had 
chosen. We were surprised at the readiness with 
which he seemed to comply ; but it was the same wild 
and heart-breaking strain he had commenced. In 
fact, we found that the soul of the minstrel had be- 
come an entire void, except one solitary ray that vi- 
brated sluggishly through its very darkest path ; it was 
like the sea in a dark calm, which you only know to 
be in motion by the panting which you hear. He 
had totally forgotten every trace of his former strains, 
not only those that were more gay and airy, but even 
those of a more pensive cast ; and he had gotten in 
their stead that one dreary simple melody ; it was 
about a Lonely Rose, that had outlived all its com- 
panions ; this he continued singing and playing from 
day to day, until he spread an unusual gloom over the 
whole village : he seemed to perceive it, for he re- 
tired to the church-yard, and continued repairing 
thither to sing it to the day of his death. The afflicted 
constantly resorted there to hear it, and he died sing- 
ing it to a maid who had lost her lover. The orphans 
have learnt it, and still chaunt it over Dermid's grave." 

** The Fudge Family in Paris" is a most humorous 
work, written partly in the style of "The Twopenny- 
Post Bag." These poetical epistles remind many 
persons of the " Bath Guide," but a comparison can 
hardly be supported ; the plan of Mr. Moore's work 
being less extensive, and the subject more ephemeral. 
We pity the man, however, who has not felt pleased 
with this book ; even those who disapprove the au- 
thor's politics, and his treating Royalty with so little 
reverence, must be bigoted and loyal to an excess if 
they deny his wit and humour. 

Mr. Moore, in his preface to the ** Loves of the 
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Angels," states, that he had somewhat hastened hia 
puUication, to avoid the disadvantage of having his 
work appear afler his friend Lord Byron's " Heaven 
and Earth. ;" or, as he ingeniously expresses it, ** by 
an earlier appearance in the literary horizon, to give 
myself the chance of what astronomers call a AeZtocoZ 
risingj before the luminary, in whose light I was to 
be lost, should appear." This was an amiable, but by 
no means a reasonable modesty. The light that plays 
round Mr. Moore's verses, tender, exquisite, and bril- 
liant, was in no danger of being extinguished even in 
the sullen glare of Lord Byron's genius. One might 
as well expect an aurora borealis to be put out by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Though both bright 
stars in the firmament of modem poetry, they were as 
distant and unlike as Saturn and Mercury; and 
though their rising might be at the same time, they 
never moved in the same orb, nor met or jostled in 
the wide trackless way of fancy and invention. 

Though these two celebrated writers in some 
measure divided the poetical public between them, 
yet it was not the same public whose favour they se- 
verally enjoyed in the highest degree. Though both 
read and admired in the same extended circle of taste 
and fashion, each was the favourite of a totally differ- 
ent set of readers. Thus a lover may pay the same 
attention to two different women ; but he only means 
to flirt with the one, while the other is the mistress 
of his heart. The gay, the fair, the vntty, the happy, 
idolize Mr. Moore's delightful muse, on her pedestal 
of airy smiles or transient tears. Lord Byron's se- 
verer verse is enshrined in the breasts of those whose 
gaiety has been turned to gall, whose fair exterior has 
a canker within — ^whose mirth has received a rebuke 
as if it were foUy, from whom happiness has fled like 
a dream ! By comparing the odds upon the known 
chances of human life, it is no wonder that the ad- 
mirers of his lordship's works should be more numer- 
ous tlutn those of his more agreeable rival. We are 
not going to speak of any preference we may have, 
but we beg lea^e to make a distinction. The poetry 
of Moore is es'/entially that of /oTwy, the poetry of 
Byron that of passion. If there is passion in the effu- 
sions of the one, the fancy by which it is expressed 
predominates over it ; if fancy is called to the aid of 
the other, it is still subservient to the passion. Lord 
Byron's jests are downright earnest; Mr. Moore, 
when he is most serious, seems half in jest. The 
latter dallies and trifles with his subject, caresses and 
grows enamoured of it ; the former grasped it eagerly 
to his bosom, Inreathed death upon it, and turned from 
it with loathing or dismay. The fine aroma that is 
exhaled from the flowers of poesy, every where lends 
its perfume to the verse of the bard of Erin. The noble 
bard (less fortunate in his muse) tried to extract poison 
from them. If Lord Byron cast his own views or feel- 
ings upon outward objects (jaundicmg the sun,) Mr. 
Moore seems to exist in the delights, the virgin fancies 
of nature. He is free of theRosicmcian society; and 
in ethereal existence among troops of sylphs and 
spirits, — ^in a perpetual vision of wings, flowers, rain- 
bows, smiles, blushes, tears, and kisses. Every page 
of his work is a vignette, every line that he writes 
glows or sparkles, and it would seem (to quote again 
the expressive words of Sheridan) **atf if his any 
spirit, drawn frdm the sun, continually fluttered with 
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In the eleventh year of the reign of Aurungzebe, 
Abdalla, King of the Lesser Bucharia, a lineal de- 
scendant from the Great Zingis, having abdicated the 
throne in favour of his son, set out on a pilgrimage 
to the Shrine of the Prophet ; and, passing into India 
through the delightful valley of Cashmere, rested for 
a short time at Delhi on his way. He was entertained 
by Aurungzebe in a style of magnificent hospitality, 
worthy alike of the visiter and the host, and was 
afterwards escorted with the same splendour to Surat, 
where he embarked for Arabia. During the stay of 
the Rojral Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed 
upon between the Prince, his son, and the youngest 
daughter of the Elmperor, Lalla Rookh* ; — a Prin- 
cess described by poets of her time, as more beauti- 
ful than Leha, Shrine, Dewilde, or any of those hero- 
ines whose names and loves embelUsh the songs of 
Persia and Hindostan. It was intended that the nup- 
tials should be celebrated at Cashmere ; where the 
young King, as soon as the cares of empire would 
pennit, was to meet, for the first time, his lovely bride, 
and afler a few months* repose in that enchanting 
valley, conduct her over the snowy hills into Bucharia. 

The day of Lalla Rookh*s departure from Delhi 
was as splendid as sunshine and pageantry could 
make it. The bazaars and baths were all covered 
with the richest tapestry ; hundreds of gilded barges 
upon the Junma floated with their banners shining in 
the water ; while through the streets groups of beau- 
tiful children went strewing the most delicious flow- 
ers around, as in that Persian festival called the Scat- 
tering of the Roses' ; till every part of the city was 
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as fragrant as if a caravan of musk from Khoten had 
passed through it. The Princess, having taken leave 
of her kind father, who at parting hung a comehan 
of Yemen round her neck, on which was inscribed a 
verse from the Koran, — and having sent a considerable 
present to the Fakirs, who kept up the Perpetual Lamp 
in her sister's tomb, meekly ascended the palankeen 
prepared for her; and, while Aurungzebe stood to 
take the last look from his balcony, the procession 
moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavalcade so 
superb. From the gardens in the suburbs to the Im- 
perial palace, it was one unbroken line of splendour. 
The gallant appearance of the Rajas and Mogul lords, 
distinguished by those insignia of the £mperor*s fa- 
vour, the feathers of the egret of Cashmere in their 
turbans, and the small silver-rimmed kettle-drums at 
the bows of their saddles; — the costly armour of 
their cavaliers, who vied on this occasion, with the 
guards of the great Keder Khan, in the brightness of 
their silver battle-axes and the massiness of their maces 
of gold;-^e glittering of the gilt pine apples on the 
tops of the palankeens ; — the embroidered trappings 
of the elephants, bearing on their backs small turrets, 
in the shape of little antique temples, within which 
the Ladies of Lalla Rookh lay, as it were, enshrined; 
the rose-coloured veils of the Princess's own sump 
tuous litter, at the front of which a fair young female 
slave sat fanning her through the curtains, with fea- 
thers of the Argus pheasant's wing ; and the lovely 
troop of Tartarian and Cashmerian maids of honour, 
whom the young King had sent to accompany his 
bride, and who rode on each side of the litter, upon 
small Arabian horses ; — all was brilliant, tasteful, and 
magnificent, and pleased even the critical and fasti 
dious Fadladeen, Great Nazir or Chamberlain of 
the Haram, who was borne in his palankeen imme 
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Young fire-eyed diaputants, who deem their swords, 
On points of faith, more eloquent than words ; 
And such their zeal, there's not a youth with brand 
Uplifted there, but, at the Chiefs command. 
Would make his own devoted heart its sheath. 
And bless the lips that doomM so dear a death ! 
In hatred to the Caliph's hue of night,' 
Their vesture, hehns and all, is snowy white ; 
Their weapons various ; — some, equipped for speed, 
With javelms of the light Kathaian reed ; 
Or bows of Buffalo horn, and shining quivers 
Fill'd with the stems* that bloom on Iran's rivers ; 
While some, for war's more terrible attacks, 
Wield the huge mace and ponderous battle-axe ; 
And, as they wave aloft in morning's beam 
The milk-white plumage of their helms, they seem 
Like a chenar-tree grove, when Winter throws 
O'er all its tufted heads his feathering snows. 

Between the porphyry pillars, that uphold 
The rich moresque-work of the roof of gold, 
Aloft the Haram's curtain'd galleries rise. 
Where, through the silken net-work, glancing eyes, 
From time to time, like sudden gleams that glow 
Through autumn clouds, shine o'er the pomp below. — 
What impious tongue, ye blushing saints, would dare 
To hint that aught but Heav'n hath plac'd you there ? 
Or that the loves of this hght world could bmd 
In their gross chain, your Prophet's soaring mind ? 
No — ^wrongful thought ! — commission'd from above 
To people Eden's bowers with shapes of love, 
(Creatures so bright, that the same hps and eyes 
They wear on earth will serve in Paradise) 
There to recline among Heav'n's native maids. 
And crown th' Elect with bliss that never fades ! — 
Well hath the Prophet-Chief his bidding done ; 
And every beauteous race beneath the sun, 
From those who kneel at Brahma's burning founts,' 
To the fresh nymphs bounding o'er Yemen's mounts ; 
From Persia's eyes of full and fawn-like ray, 
To the small, half-shut glances of Kathay ;* 
And Georgia's bloom and Azab's darker smiles, 
And the gold ringlets of the Western Isles ; 
All, all are there ; — each land its flower hath given. 
To form that fair young Nursery for Heaven ! 

But why this pageant now ? this arm'd array ? 
What triumph crowds the rich Divan to-day 
With turban'd heads, of every hue and race. 
Bowing before that veil'd and awful face. 
Like tulip-beds, of different shape and dyes. 
Bending beneath th' invisible West-v<rind's sighs ! 
What new-made mystery now, for Faith to sign, 
And blood to seal, as genuine and divine, — 
What dazzling mimicry of God's own power 
Hath the bold Prophet plann'd to grace this hour? 
Not such the pageant now, though not less proud, — 
Yon warrior youth, advancing from the crowd, 
With silver bow, with belt of broider'd crape, 
And fur-bound bonnet of Bucharian shape, 
So fiercely beautiful in form and eye. 
Like war's wild planet in a summer's sky ; — 

1 Black was the colour adopted by the Caliphs of the 
House of Abbas, in their garments, turbans, and standards. 
3 Pichnla, used anciently for arrows by the Persians. 

3 Th9 burning fountains of Brahma near Chittogong, 
esteemed as holy. Turner. 

4 China. 



That youth to-day, — a proselyte, worth hordes 
Of cooler spirits and less practis'd swoids,— 
Is come to join, all bravery and belief, 
The creed and standard of the heav'n-sent Chief. 

Though few his years, the West already knows 
Young Azim's fame ; — ^beyond th' Olympian snows, 
Ere manhood darken'd o'er his downy cheek, 
O'erwhelm'd in fight and captive to the Greek,' 
He linger'd there, till peace dissolv'd his chains ; 
Oh ! who could, ev'n in bondage, tread the plains 
Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 
Kindling vtrithin him ? who, vdth heart and eyes, 
Could walk where hberty had been, nor see 
The shining foot-prints of her Deity, 
Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air. 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there ? 
Not he, that youthful warrior, — no, too well 
For his soul's quiet work'd th' awakening spell ; 
And now, returning to his own dear land. 
Full of those dreams of good, that, vainly grand. 
Haunt the young heart ; — ^proud views of human-kind, 
Of men to Grods exalted and refin'd ; — 
False views, like that horizon's fair deceit, 
Where earth and heav'n but seem, alas, to meet !-^ 
Soon as he heard an Arm Divine was rais'd 
To right the nations, and beheld, emblaz'd 
On the white flag Mokanna's host unfurl'd. 
Those words of sunshine, " Freedom to the World," 
At once his faith, his sword, his soul obey'd 
Th' inspiring summons ; every chosen blade. 
That fought beneath that banner's sacred text, 
Seem'd doubly edg'd, for this world and the next ; 
And ne'er did Faith with her smooth bandage bind 
Eyes more devoutly willing to be blind. 
In virtue's cause ; — never was soul inspir'd 
With hveUer trust in what it most desir'd. 
Than his, th' enthusiast there, who, kneeling, pale 
With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 
Believes the form, to which he bends his knee. 
Some pure, redeeming angel, sent to free 
This fetter'd world from every bond and stain. 
And bring its primal glories back again ! 

Low as young Azim knelt, that motley crowd 
Of all eardi's nations sunk the knee and bow'd. 
With shouts of ** Alla !" echoing long and loud ; 
While high in air, above the Prophet's head. 
Hundreds of banners, to the sunbeam spread, 
Wav'd, like the wings of the white birds that fan 
The flying throne of star-taught Soliman ! 
Then thus he spoke: — ** Stranger, though new the 

frame 
Thy soul inhabits now, I've track'd its flame 
For many an age,* in every chance and change 
Of that existence, through whose varied range^ — 
As through a torch-race, where, from hand to hand 
The flying youths transmit their shining brand, — 
From frame to frame the unextinguish'd soul 
Rapidly passes, till it reach the goal! 

" Nor think 'tis only the gross Spirits, waim'd 
With duskier fire and for earth's medium form'd, 

1 In the war of the Caliph Mobadi against the Empress 
Irene : for an account of which, see Oibbon, vol. x. 

3 The transmigration of souls was one of his doctrines . 
MB D' Merbelot. 
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That run this course ; — ^Beings, the most divine, 

Thus deign through dark mortality to shine. 

Such was the Essence that in Adam dwelt. 

To which all Heav'n, except the Proud One, knelt ;* 

Such the refinM Intelligence that glow'd 

In Mo ass a' s frame ; — and, thence descending, fIow*d 

Through many a prophet's breast ; — ^in Issa^ shone, 

And in Mohammed bum'd ; till, hastening on, 

(As a bright river that, from fall to fall 

In many a maze descending, bright through all. 

Finds some fair region where, each labyrinth past, 

In one full lake of light it rests at last !} 

That Holy Spirit, settling calm and free 

From lapse or shadow, centres all in me !" 

Again, throughout th' assembly at these words, 
Thousands of voices rung ; the warrior's swords 
Were pointed up to heav'n ; a sudden vtrind 
In th' open banners play'd, and from behind 
Those Persian hangings, that but ill could screen 
The Haram's loveliness, white hands were seen 
Waving embroider'd scarves, whose motion gave 
A perfume forth ; — like those the Houris wave 
When beckoning to their bowers the' Immortal Brave. 

** But these," pursued the Chief, " are truths sublime. 
That claim a holier mood and calmer time 
Than earth allows us now ; — this sword must first 
The darkling prison-house of mankind burst. 
Ere Peace can visit them, or Truth let in 
Her wakening day-light on a world of sin ! 
But then, celestial warriors, then, when all 
Earth's shrines and thrones before our banner fall ; 
When the glad slave shall at these feet lay down 
His broken chain, the tyrant Lord his crown. 
The priest his book, the conqueror his wreath. 
And from the lips of Truth one mighty breath 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 
That whole dark pile of human mockeries ; — 
Then shall the reign of Mind commence on earth, 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 
Man, i^ the sunshine of the world's new spring. 
Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing ! 
Then, too, your Prophet from his angel brow 
Shall cast the Veil that hides its splendours now. 
And gladden'd Earth shall, through her wide expanse. 
Bask m the glories of this countenance ! 
For thee, young warrior, welcome ! — thou hast yet 
Some task to learn, some frailties to forget. 
Ere the white war-plume o'er thy brow can wave ; — 
But, once my own, mine all till in the grave !" 
The pomp is at an end, — the crowds are gone — 
Each ear and heart still haunted by the tone 
Of that deep voice, which thrill'd like Alla's own ! 
The young all dazzled by the plumes and lances. 
The glittering throne,and Haram's half-caught glances; 
The old deep pondering on the promis'd reign 
Of peace and truth; and all the female train 
Ready to risk their eyes, could they but gaze 
A moment on that brow's miraculous blaze ! 

But there was one among the chosen maids 
Who blush'd behind the gallery's silken shades, — 



1 " And when we Baid unto the Angels, Worship Adam, 
they all worshipped him except Ebbs, (Lucifer,) who re- 
fiised.'* The Kora»t chap. ii. 
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One, to whose soul the pageant of to^ay 

Has been like death ; — ^you saw her pale dismay. 

Ye wondering sisterhood, and heard the bunt 

Of exclamation from her lips, when first 

She saw that youth, too well, too dearly known. 

Silently kneeling at the Prophet's throne. 

Ah Zelica ! there was a time, when blin 
Shone o'er thy heart from every look of hia ; 
When but to see him, hear him, Inieathe the air 
In which he dwelt, was thy soul's fondest prayer ! 
When round him hung such a perpetual spell, 
Whate'er he did, none ever did so welL 
Too happy days ! when, if he touch'd a flower 
Or gem of thine, 'twas sacred from that hour; 
When thou didst study him, till every tone 
And gesture and dear look became thy own,— 
Thy voice like his, the changes of his face 
In thine reflected with still lovelier grace. 
Like echo, sending back sweet music, fraught 
With twice th' srial sweetness it had brought ! 
Yet now he comes — ^brighter than even he 
E'er beam'd before, — but ah ! not bright for thee; 
No— dread, unlook'd for, like a visitant 
From th' other world, he comes as if to haunt 
Thy guilty soul with dreams of lost delight. 
Long lost to aU but memory's aching sight r— 
Sad dreams ! as when the Spirit of our Youth 
Returns in sleep, sparkling with all the truth 
And innocence once ours, and leads us back, 
In mournful mockery, o'er the shining track 
Of our young life, and points out every ray 
Of hope and peace we've lost upon the way ! 

Once happy pair ! — in proud Bokhara's grovei^ 
Who had not heard of their first youthful loves ? 
Bom by that ancient flood,' which from its spring 
In the Dark Mountains swiftly wandering, 
Enrich'd by every pilgrim brook that shines 
With relics from Bucharia's ruby mines. 
And, lending to the Caspian half its strength. 
In the cold Lake of Eagles sinks at length ;— 
There, on the banks of that bright river bom. 
The flowers, that hung above its wave at mom, 
Bless'd not the waters, as they murmur'd by, 
With hoher scent and lustre, than the sigh 
And virgin glance of first aflection cast 
Upon their youth's smooth current, as it pasa'd ! 
But war disturb'd this vision — far away 
From her fond eyes, summon'd to join th' array 
Of Persia's warriors on the hills of Thrace, 
The youth exchang'd his sylvan dwelling-place 
For Uie rude tent and war-field's deathful clash ;— 
His Zelica's sweet glances for the flash 
Of Grecian wild-fire, — and love's gentle chains 
For bleeding bondage on Byzanticic*s plains. 

Month after month, in widowhood of soul 
Drooping, the maiden saw two sununers roll 
Their suns away — ^but, ah ! how cold and dim 
E*en summer suns, when not beheld with him ! 
From time to time ill-omen'd rumours came, 
(Like spirit tongues, muttering the sick man's name. 



1 The Amoo, which rises in the Belur Tag, or Dark 
Mountains, and running nearly from east to west, splita into 
two branches, one of which falls into the Caspian ass, aad 
the other' into Aral Nahr, or the Lake of Eagks. 
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Just ere he dies,)— at length those sounds of dread 
Fell withering on her soul, " AziM is dead !" 
Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov'd to live or fearM to die ;— 
Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken ! 
Fond maid, the sorrow of her soul was such, 
Ev'n reason blighted simk beneath its touch ; 
And though, ere long, her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
Though health and bloom retum'd, the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never clear'd agam. 
Warm, lively, soft as in youth's happiest day. 
The mind was stUl all there, but turnM astray ;— 
A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heav'n, except the guidmg one ! 
Agam she smil'd, nay, much and brightly smil'd, 
But 'twas a lustre, strange, unreal, wild ; 
And when she sung to her lute's touching strain, 
'Twas like the notes, half extacy, half pain. 
The bulbul* utters, e'er her soul depart, 
When, vanquish'd by some minstrel's powerful art, 
She dies upon the lute whose sweetness broke her 

heart! 
Such was the mood in which that mission found 
Young Zelica,— 4;hat mission, which around 
The Eastern world, in every region blest 
With woman's smile, sought out its loveliest. 
To grace that galaxy of hps and eyes. 
Which the Veil'd Prophet destin'd for the skies !— 
And such quick welcome as a spark receives 
Dropp'd on a bed of autumn's wither'd leaves, 
Did every tale of these enthusiasts find 
In the wild maiden's sorrow-blighted mind. 
All fire at once the madd'ning zeal she caught ; — 
Elect of Paradise ! blest, rapturous thought ; 
Predestin'd bride, in heaven's eternal dome. 
Of some brave youth— ha ! durst they say " of some ?" 
No — of the one, one only object trac'd 
In her heart's core too deep to be efiac'd ; 
The one whose memory, fresh as life, is twin'd 
With ev'ry broken link of her lost mind ; 
Whose image lives, though Reason's self be wreck'd. 
Safe 'mid the ruins of her intellect ! 
Alas, poor Zelica ! it needed all 
The fantasy, which held thy mind in thrall. 
To see in that gay Haram's glowing maids 
A sainted colony for Eden's shades ; 
Or dream that he, — of whose unholy flame 
Thou wert too soon the victim, — shining came 
From Paradise, to people its pure sphere 
With souls like thine, which he hath ruin*d here ! 
No — ^had not Reason's light totally set, 
And left thee dark, thou had'st an amulet 
In the lov'd image, graven on thy heart. 
Which would have sav'd thee from the tempter's art. 
And kept alive, in all its bloom of breath. 
That purity, whose fading is love's death !— 
But lost, inflam'd, — a restless zeal took place 
Of the mild virgin's still and feminine grace ; — 
First of the Prophet's favourites, proudly first 
In zeal and charms, — too well th' Impostor nursM 



Her soul's delirium, in whose active frame, 

Thus lighting up a young, luxuriant flamei 

He saw more potent sorceries to bind 

To his dark yoke the spirits of mankind. 

More subtle chains than hell itself e'er twin*d. 

No art was spar'd, no witchery ; — all the skill 

His demons taught him was employ'd to fill 

Her mind with gloom and extacy by turns — 

That gloom, through which Frenzy but fiercer bums ; 

That extacy, which from the depth of sadness 

Glares like the maniac's moon,whose Ught is madness! 



1 The Nightingale. 



'Twas from a brilliant banquet, where the sound 
Of poesy and music breath'd around. 
Together picturing to her mind and ear 
The glories of that heav'n, her destin'd sphere, 
Where aU was pure, where every stain that lay 
Upon the spirit's light should pass away. 
And, realizing more than youthful love 
E'er wish'd or dream'd, she should for ever rove 
Through fields of fragrance by her Azim's side, 
His own bless'd, purified, eternal bride ! — 
'Twas from a scene, a witching trance like this, 
He hurried her away, yet breathing bliss. 
To the dim charnel-house ; — ^through all its steams 
Of damp and death, led only by those gleams 
Which foul Corruption lights, as with design 
To show the gay and proud sTie too can shine !— 
And, passing on through upright ranks of dead. 
Which to the maiden, doubly craz'd by dread, 
Seem'd,through the bluish death-light round them cast, 
To move their lips in mutterings as she pass'd — 
There, in that awful place, when each had quafi^d 
And pledg'd in silence such a fearful draught. 
Such— oh ! the look and taste of that red bowl 
Will haunt her till she dies — he bound her soul 
By a dark oath, in hell's own language fram'd. 
Never, while earth his mystic presence claim'd. 
While the blue arch of day hung o'er them both, 
Never, by that all-imprecating oath. 
In joy or sorrow from his side to sever. — 
She swore, and the wide chamel echoed, " Never, 
never '" 

From that dread hour, entirely, wildly given 
To him and — she believ'd, lost maid ! — to Heaven ; 
Her brain, her heart, her passions all inflam'd. 
How proud she stood, when in full Haram nam'd 
The Priestess of the Faith ! — ^how flash'd her eyeg 
With light, alas ! that was not of the skies. 
When round, in trances only less than hers. 
She saw the Haram kneel, her prostrate worshippers 
Well might Mokanna think that form alone 
Had spells enough to make the world his own >— 
Light, lovely limbs, to which the spirit's play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing spray. 
When from its stem the small bird wings away ! 
Lips in whose rosy labyrinth, when she smil'd. 
The soul was lost ; and blushes, swift and wild 
As are the momentary meteors sent 
Across th' uncahn, but beauteous firmament. 
And then her look — oh ! where's the heart so wise, 
Could unbewilder'd meet those matchless eyes ? 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite withal, 
Like those of angels, just before their fidl ; 
Now shadow'd with the shames of earth — ^now crost 
By ghmpses of the heayen her heart had lost ; 
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In every glance tbere iM^ke without control. 
The flashes of a bright but troubled soul. 
Where sensibility still wildly play*d, 
Like lightning, round the ruins it had made ! 

And such was now young Zelica — so changM 
From her who, some years since, delighted rang'd 
The almond groves, that shade Bokhara's tide, 
All life and bliss, with Azim by her side ! 
So alter'd was she now, this festal day. 
When, 'mid the proud Divan's dazzling array, 
The vision of that Youth, whom she had lov'd. 
And wept as dead, before her breath'd and mov'd ;— 
When — ^bright, she thought, as if from Eden's track 
But half-way trodden, he had wander'd back 
Again to earth, glistening with Eden's light— 
Her beauteous Azim shone before her sight 

Oh Reason ! who shall say what spells renew, 
When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! 
Through what small vistas o'er the darken'd brain 
Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 
And how, like forts, to which beleaguerere win 
Unhop'd-for entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, waken'd in the breast 
By Memory's magic, lets in all the rest ! • 
Would it were thus, unhappy girl, with thee ! 
But, though light came, it came but partially ; 
Enough to show the maze, in which thy sense 
Wander'd about, — ^but not to guide it thence ; 
Enough to glimmer o'er the yawning wave. 
But not to point the harbour which might save. 
Hours of delight and peace, long left behind. 
With that dear form came rushing o'er her mind ; 
But oh ! to think how deep her soul had gone 
In shame and falsehood since those moments shone ; 
And, then, her oa.th-^there madness lay again. 
And, shuddering, back she sunk into her chain 
Of mental darkness, as if blest to flee 
From hght, whose every glimpse was agony ! 
Yet, one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain — ^tears, floods of tears. 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in spring-time from the snowy hills, 
And gushing warm, after a sleep of frost. 
Through valleys where their flow had long been lost ! 

Sad and subdued, for the first time her frame 
Trembled with horror, when the summons came 
(A summons ^roud and rare, which all but she. 
And she, till now, had heard with extacy,) 
To meet Mokanna at his place of prayer, 
A garden oratory, cool and fair. 
By the stream's side, where still at close of day 
The Prophet of the Veil retir'd to pray ; 
Somethnes alone — ^but, oflener far, with one, 
One chosen nymph to share his orison. 

Of late none found such favour in his sight 
As the young Priestess ; and though, since that night 
When tfie death-caverns echo'd every tone 
Of the du« oath that made her all his own, 
Th' Impostor, sure of his infatuate prize. 
Had, more than once, thrown off* his soul's disguise. 
And utter'd such unheav'nly, monstrous things, 
As ev'n across the desperate wandenngs 
Of a weak intellect, whose lamp was out, 
Threw startling shadows of dismay and doubt ; — 



Yet zeal, ambition, her tremendous vow. 

The thought, still haunting her, of that iMriglxt bnow 

Whose blaze, as yet from mortal eye conceai'd 

Would soon, proud triumph ! be to her reveal'd. 

To her alone ; — and then the hope most dear. 

Most wild of all, that her transgression here 

Was but a passage through earth's grosser fire. 

From which the spirit would at last aspire, 

Ev'n purer than before, — as perfumes rise 

Through flame and smoke, most welcome to the 

skies — 
And that when Azim's fond, divine emiM'ace 
Should circle her in heav'n, no darkening trace 
Would on that bosom he once lov'd remain. 
But all be bright, be pure, be his again ! — 
These were the wildering dreams, whose curst deceit 
Had chain'd her soul beneath the tempter's feet. 
And made her think ev'n damning falsehood sweet. 
But now that Shape which had appall'd her view. 
That Semblance — oh how terrible, if tnie ! — 
Which came across her frenzy's full career 
With shock of consciousness, cold, deep, sererey 
As when in northern seas, at midnight dark. 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark. 
And, startling all its wretches from their sleep. 
By one cold impulse hurls them to the deep ;— - 
So came that shock not frenzy's self could bear. 
And waking up each long-lull'd image there. 
But check'd her headlong soul, to sink it in despair! 

Wan and dejected, through the evening dusk. 
She now went slowly to that small kiosk. 
Where, pondering alone his impious schemes, 
MoKANNA waited her — ^too wrapt in dreams 
Of the fair-ripening future's rich success. 
To heed the sorrow, pale and spiritless, 
That sat upon his victim's downcast brow. 
Or mark how slow her step, how alter'd now 
From the quick, ardent Priestess, whose light bound 
Came like a spirit's o'er th' unechoing ground,— « 
From that wild Zelica, whose every glance 
Was thrilling fire, whose every thought a trance ! 

Upon his couch the Veiled Mokanna lay, ft 
While lamps around — ^not such as lend their ray 
Glimmering and cold, to those who nightly praj. 
In holy KooM,' or Mecca's dim arcades, — ^ 

But brilhant, soft, such light as lovely maids V 

Look loveUest in, shed their luxurious glow ^ 

Upon his mystic Veil's white ghttering flow. * 

Beside him, 'stead of beads and books of pmyer, '^ 
Which the world fondly thought he mused on thgn/ 
Stood vases, fill'd with Kishmee's^ golden wine, 
And the red weepings of the Shiraz vine ; 
Of which his curtain'd lips full many a draught ■. 
Took zealously, as if each drop they quaflfd. 
Like Zemzem's Spring of Holiness,^ had power 
To freshen the soul's virtues into flower ! 
And still he drank and ponder'd — ^nor could 
Th' approaching maid, so deep his reverie ; 



1 The cities of Com [or Koom] and Cashan aro fall of 
mosques, mausoleums, and sepulchres of the descendants 
of All, the Saints of Persia. Chardin. 

2 An Island in the Persian Gulf, celebrated for its whits 
Yfine. 

3 The miraculooa well at Mecca ; so called, lays Sakt 
from the murmuring of its waters. 
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n^, with fiendish laugh, like that which broke 

I Eblis at the Fall of Man, he spoke :— 

I, ye vile race, for hell's amusement given, 

mean for earth, yet claiming kin with heaven ; 

) images, forsooth ! — such gods as he 

m India serves, tlie monkey deity;' — 

reatures of a breath, proud things of clay, 

hom, if Lucifer, as grandams say, 

i'd, though at the forfeit of Heaven's light, 

3nd in worship, Lucifer was right ! — 

shall I plant this foot upon the neck 

)ur foul race, and without fear or check, 

riating in hate, avenge my shame, 

eep-feit, long-nurst loathing of man's name ! 

, at the head of myriads, blind and fierce 

loded falcons, through the universe 

veep my darkening, desolating way, 

: man my instrument, curst man my prey ! 

e wise, ye leam'd, who grope your dull way on 
e dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 
superstitious thieves, who think the light 
dead men's marrow guides them best at night'-?- 
all have honours — wealth,— yes, sages, yes — 
w, grave fools, your wisdom's nothingness ; 
aled it can track yon starry sphere, 
gilt stick, a bauble blinds it here. 
I shall laugh when trumpeted along, 
ig speech, and still more lying song, 
Bse leam'd slaves, the meanest of the throng ; 
wits bought up, their wisdom shrunk so small, 
ptre's puny point can wield it all ! 
e too, believers of incredible creeds, 
le faith enshrines the monsters which it breeds ; 
bolder ev'n than Nemrod, think to rise 
•nsense heap'd on nonsense to the skies ; 
all have miracles, aye, sound ones too, 
heard, attested, every thing— but true. 
preaching zealots, too inspired to seek 
race of meaning for the things they speak ; 
martyrs, ready to shed out their blood 
iiths too heavenly to be understood ; 
'our state priests, sole venders of the lore 
works salvation ; — as on Ava's shore, 
e none but priests are privileg'd to trade 
t best marble of which gods are made ;' — 
shall have mysteries — aye, precious stuflf 
aaves to thrive by — ^mysteries enough ; 
tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave, 
ti simple votaries shall on trust receive, 
I craftier feign belief, till they believe, 
av'n too ye must have, ye lords of dust, — 
$ndid Paradise — pure souls, ye must : 
E*rophet ill sustains his holy call, 
finds not heav'ns to suit the tastes of all ; 
s for boys, omniscience for sages, 
mgs and glories for all ranks and ages, 
hings ! — as lust or vanity inspires, 
eav'n of each is but what each desires, 
loul or sense, whate'er the object be, 
would be man to all eternity ! 

le god Hannaman. 

kind of lantern formerly used by robbers, caUed the 
>f Gtory, the candle for which was made of the fat 
ad malefactor. This, however, was rather a western 
A eastern saperatition. 
mea^s Ava, vol. ii. p. 376. 
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[ So let him — Eblis ! grant this crowning cone, 
But keep him what he is, no hell were worse."— 

** Oh my lost soul !" exclaim'd the shuddering maid. 
Whose ears had drunk like poison all he said, — 
MoKANNA started — ^not abash'd, afraid, — 
He knew no more of fear than one who dwelb 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles ! 
But, in those dismal words that reach'd his ear, 
** Oh my lost soul !" there was a sound so drear. 
So like that voice, among the sinful dead. 
In which the l^end o'er Hell's gate is read. 
That, new as ^twas from her, whom nought coold d^ 
Or sink till now, it startled even him. 

** Ha, my fair Priestess !" — ^thus, with ready virile, 
Th' impostor tum'd to greet her — ** thou, whose smile 
Hath inspiration in its rosy beam 
Beyond th' enthusiast's hope or prophet's dream ! 
Light of the Faith ! who twin'st religion's zeal 
So close with love's, men know not which they feel, 
Nor which to sigh for in their trance of heart. 
The Heav'n thou preachest, or the Heav'n thou art ! 
What should I be without thee ? without thee 
How dull were power, how joyless victory ! 
Though borne by angels, if that smile of thine 
Bless'd not my banner, 'twere but half divine. 
But — ^why so mournful, child ? those eyes, that shone 
All life, last night — what ! — ^is their glory gone ? 
Come, come — this mom's fatigue hath made them pale. 
They want rekindling — suns themselves would &il, 
Did not their comets bring, as I to thee, 
From Light's own fount, supplies of brilliancy ! 
Thou seest this cup — ^no juice of earth is here. 
But the pure waters of that upper sphere. 
Whose rills o'er ruby beds and topaz flow. 
Catching the gem's bright colour, as they go. 
Nightly my G^nii come and fill these urns — 
Nay, drink — in every drop hfe's essence bums ; 
'Twill make that soul all fire, those eyes all light — 
Come, come, I want thy loveliest smiles to-night : 
There is a youth — why start ? — thou saw'st him then { 
Look'd he not nobly ? such the god-like men 
Thou'lt have to woo thee in the bowers above ; — 
Though hCf 1 fear, hath thoughts too stem for love, 
Too ral'd by that cold enemy of bliss 
The world calls Virtue — we must conquer this — 
Nay, shrink not, pretty sage ; 'tis not for thee 
To scan the mazes of Heav'n's mystery. 
The steel must pass through fire, ere it can yield 
Fit instruments for mighty hands to wield. 
This very night I mean to try the art 
Of powerful beauty on that warrioi^s heart. 
All that my Haram boasts of bloom and wit. 
Of skill and charms, most rare and exquisite, 
Shall tempt the boy ; — ^young Mirzala's blue eyes, 
Whose sleepy lid like snow on violets lies ; 
Arouta's cheeks, warm as a spring-day sun. 
And lips, that, like the seal of Solomon, 
Have magic in their pressure ; Zeba's lute. 
And Lilla's dancing feet, that gleam and shoot 
Rapid and white as sea-birds o'er the deep ! — 
All shall combine their witching powers to steep 
My convert's spirit in that softening trance. 
From which to Heav'n is but the next advance ;— 
That glowing, yielding fusion of the breaot, 
On which Religion stamps her image best 
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But hear moi Priestess ! — thougn each nymph of these 
Hath some peculiar practised power to please. 
Some glance or step, which, at the mirror tried. 
First charms herself, then all the world beside ; 
There still wants one to make the victory sure. 
One, who in every look joins every lure ; 
Through whom all beauty's beams concenter'd pass, 
Dazzhng and warm, as through love's burning-glass ; 
Whose gentle lips persuade without a word. 
Whose words, ev'n when unmeaning, are ador'd. 
Like inarticulate breathings from a shrine. 
Which our faith takes for granted are divine ! 
Such is the nymph we want, all warmth and light, 
To crown the rich temptations of to-night ; 
Such the refined enchantress that must be 
This Hero's vanquisher, — and thou art she !" 

With her hands clasp'd, her hps apart and pale. 
The maid had stood, gazing upon the Veil 
From whence these words, like south-winds through 

a fence 
Of Kerzrah flow'rs, came filled with pestilence :* 
So boldly utter'd too ! as if all dread 
Of frowns from her, of virtuous frowns, were fled, 
And the wretch felt assur'd, that once plung'd in. 
Her woman's soul would know no pause in sin ! 

At first, though mute she Usten'd, like a dream 
Seem'd all he said ;*nor could her mind, whose beam 
Ais yet was weak, penetrate half his scheme. 
But when, at length, he utter'd "Thou art she !" 
All flash'd at once, and, shrieking piteously, 
" Oh not for worlds !" she cried— "Great God! to 

whom 
I once knelt innocent, is this my doom ? 
Are all my dreams, my hopes of heavenly bliss. 
My purity, my pride, then come to this, — 
To live, the wanton of a fiend ! to be 
The pander of his guilt — oh, infamy ! 
And sunk, myself, as low as hell can steep 
In its hot flood, drag others down as deep ! 
Others ? — ^ha ! yos — that youth who came to-day — 
Not him I lov'd — not him— oh ! do but say. 
But swear to me this moment 'tis not he. 
And I will serve, dark fiend ! will worship, even thee!" 

" Beware, young raving thing ! — in time beware. 
Nor utter what I cannot, must not bear 
Ev'n from Ihy lips. Go — try thy lute, thy voice ; 
The boy must feel their magic — I rejoice 
To see those fires, no matter whence they rise. 
Once more illuming my fair Priestess' eyes ; 
And should the youth, whom soon those eyes shall 

warm, • 
Indeed resemble thy dead lover's form. 
So much the happier wilt thou find thy doom. 
As one warm lover, full of life and bloom. 
Excels ten thousand cold ones in the tomb. — 
Nay, nay, no frowning, sweet ! those eyes were made 
For love, not anger — ^I must be obey'd." 

* Obey'd ! — ^'tis weU — ^yes, I deserve it all — 
On me, on me Heav'n's vengeance cannot fall 
Too heavily — but AziM, brave and true. 
And beautiful — ^must he be ruin'd too ? 



1 " It is commonly said in Persia, that if a man breathe 
in the hot soath-wiod, .which in June or July passes over 
that flower, [the Kerzerah,] it will kill him." Thevenot. 



Must he too, glorious as he is, be driven 

A renegade like me from Love and Heaven ? 

Like me ? — ^weak wretch, I wrong him — not like me; 

No— he's all truth, and strength, and purity ! 

Fill up your madd'ning hell-cup to the brim, 

Its witchery, fiends, will have no charm for him. 

Let loose your glowing wantons from their bowen. 

He loves, he loves, and can defy their powers ! 

Wretch as I am, in his heart still I reign 

Pure as when first we met, without a stain ! 

Though ruin'd — lost — my memory, like a charm 

Lefl by the dead, still keeps his soul from harm. 

Oh ! never let him know how deep the brow 

He kiss'd at parting is dishonour'd now — 

Ne'er tell him how debas'd, how sunk is she, 

Whom once he lov'd— once ! — stUi loves dotingly . 

Thou laugh'st, tormentor, — what ! — ^thoul't lurand my 

name? 
Do, do — ^in vain — he'll not beheve my shame — 
He thinks mo true, that nought beneath God's akj 
Could tempt or change me, and — so once thought I. 
But this is past — though worse than death my lot. 
Than hell — 'tis nothing, while he knows it not. 
Far oflT to some benighted land I'll fly. 
Where simbeam ne'er shall enter till I die ; 
Where none will ask the lost one whence she came; 
But I may fade and fall without a name ! 
And thou — curst man or fiend, whate'er thoa ait, 
Who found'st this burning plague-spot in my heart, 
And spread'st it— oh, so quick ! — thro' soul and fiame 
With more than demon's art, till I became 
A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all flame ! 

If when I'm gone " 

" Hold, fearless maniac, hold, 
Nor tempt my rage — ^by Heav'n, not half so bold 
The puny bird that dares with teazing hum 
Within the crocodile's stretch'd jaws to come.'— 
And so thou'lt fly, forsooth ? — what, give up all 
Thy chaste dominions in the Haram hall. 
Where now to Love, and now to Alla given. 
Half mistress and half saint, thou hang'st as eten 
As doth Medina's tomb, 'twizt hell and heaven! 
Thou'lt fly ? — as easily may reptiles run, , 
The gaunt snake once hath fix'd his eyes upon ; 
As easily, when caught, the prey may be 
Pluck'd from his loving folds, as thou from me. 
No, no, 'tis fix'd — let good or ill betide, 
Thou'rt mine till death, till death Mokanna's bride ! 
Hast thou forgot thy oath?"— 

At this dread word 
The maid, whose spirit his rude taunts had stirr'd 
Through all its depths, and rous'd an anger there, 
That burst and lighten'd ev'n through her despair S— 
Shrunk back, as if a blight were in the breath 
That spoke that word, and stagger'd, pale as death. 

" Yes, my sworn bride, let others seek in bowen 
The bridal place — ^the chamel vault was ours ! 
Instead of scents and balms, for thee and me 
Rose the rich steams of sweet mortality ; — 
Gay flickering death-lights shone while we were wpi, 
And, for our guests, a row of goodly dead. 



1 The ancient story concerning the Trochilus, or lusft' 
ming bird, entering with impunity into the mouth of Iki 
crocodile, is firmly believed at Java. Barmo*9 CMUs- 
Ckina. 
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(Immortal spirits in their time, no doubt,) 
From reeking shrouds, upon the rite loolc'd out ! 
That oath thou heardst more lips than thine repeat — 
That cup— thou shudderest, lady — was it sweet ? 
That cup we pledg'd, the chamel's choicest wine, 
Hath bound thee — aye — ^body and soul all mine ; 
Bound thee by chains, that, whether blest or curst 
No matter now, not hell itself shall burst ! — 
Hence, woman, to the Haram, and look gay, 
Look wild, look — any thing but sad ; — yet stay — 
One moment more — from what this night hath passM, 
I see that thou know*st me, know*st me well at last. 
Ha ! ha ! and so, fond thing, thou thought'st all true. 
And that I love mankind ! — I do, I do— 
As victims, love them ; as the sea-dog doats 
Upon the small sweet fry that round him floats ; 
Or as the Nile-bird loves the slime that gives 
That rank and venomous food on which she lives !* 
And, now thou see'st my sotiTs angelic hue, 
'Tis time those /etrfures were uncurtain'd too; — 
This brow, whose light— oh, rare celestial hght ! 
Hath been reserv'd to bless thy favour'd sight ! 
These dazzling eyes, before whose shrouded might 
Thou'st seen immortal man kneel down and quake — 
Would that they loerc Heaven's lightnings for his sake! 
But turn and look — ^then wonder, if thou wilt. 
That I should hate, should take revenge, by guilt, 
Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
Sent me thus maim'd and monstrous upon earth ; 
And on that race who, though more vile they be 
Than mowing apes, are demi-gods to me ! 
Here, judge, if Hell with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am !" — 

He raisM his veil — ^the Maid tum'd slowly round, 
Look'd at him — shriek'd — and sunk upon the ground 



On their arrival, next night, at the place of encamp- 
ment, they were surprised and delighted to find the 
groves all round illuminated ; some artists of Yam- 
tcheou having been sent on previously for the pur- 
pose. On each side of the green alley, which led to 
the lloyal Pavilion, artificial sceneries of bamboo- 
work were erected, representing arches, minarets, 
and towers, from which hung thousands of silken 
lanterns, painted by the most deUcate pencils of Can- 
ton. Nothing could be more beautiful than the leaves 
of the mango-trees and acacias, shining in the light 
of the bamboo scenery, which shed a lustre round as 
soil as that of the nights of Peristan. 

Lalla Rookh, however, who was too much occu- 
pied by the sad story of Zelica and her lover, to 
give a thought to any thing else, except, perhaps, him 
who related it, hurried on through this scene of splen- 
dour to her pavilion, — greatly to the mortification of 
the poor artists of Yamtcheou, — and was followed 
with equal rapidity by the great Chamberlain, cursing, 
as he went, tliat ancient Mandarin, whose parental 
anxiety in lightmg up the shores of the lake, where 
his beloved daughter had wandered and been lost, 
was the origin of these fantastic Chinese illumin^ons. 
Without a moment's delay young Feramorz was 
-# — — — ^_-______^«______ 

1 CSrcom eaadem ripas [Nilt^ viz.] ales est Ibii. Ea ser- 
pentium popolatur ova, gratissimamque cz his nidis escam 
■uis refert.— Sofo'ntM. 



introduced, and Fadladeen, who could never make 
up his mind as to the merits of a poet, till he knew 
the religious sect to which he belonged, was about 
to ask him whether he was a Shia or a Sooni, when 
Lalla Rookh impatiently clapped her hands for 
silence, and the youth, being seated upon the musnud 
near her, proceeded : — 

Prepare thy soul, young Azih ! thou hast brav'd 
The bands of Greece, still mighty, though enslav*d{ 
Hast fac'd her phalanx, arm'd with all its fame, 
Her Macedonian pikes and globes of flame ; 
All this hast fronted, with firm heart and brow, 
But a more perilous trial waits thee now, — 
Woman's bright eyes, a dazzling host of eyes 
From every land where woman smiles or sighs ; 
Of every hue, as Love may chance to raise 
His black or azure banner in their blaze ; 
And each sweet mode of warfare, from the flash 
That lightens boldly through the shadowy lash. 
To the sly, stealing splendours, almost hid, 
Like swords half-sheath d, beneath the downcast lid 
Such, AziM, is the lovely, luminous host 
Now led against thee ; and, let conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame, he who in virtue arms 
A young, warm spirit against beauty's charms, 
Who feels her brightness, yet defies her thrall. 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them dll. 

Now, through the Harem chambers, moving lights 
And busy shapes proclaim the toilet's rites ; — 
From room to room the ready handmaids hie, 
Some skill d to wreathe the turban tastefully, 
Or hang the veil, in negligence of shade, 
O'er the warm blushes of the youthful maid, 
Who, if between the folds but one eye shone. 
Like Seba's Queen could vanquish with that one :'— 
While some bring leaves of Henna to imbue 
The fingers' ends with a bright roseate hue,* 
So bright, that in the mirror's depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream ; 
And others mix the Kohol's jetty dye. 
To give that long, dark languish to the eye,' 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia's vales, so beautiful. 

All is in motion ; rings, and plumes, and pearls 
Are shining every where ;— some younger girls 
Are gone by moonlight to the garden beds. 
To gather fresh, cool chaplets for their heads ; 
Gay creatures ! sweet, though mournful 'tis to see 
How each prefers a garland from that tree 
Which brings to mind her childhood's innocent day, 
And the dear fields and friendships far away. 
The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Champac's leaves of gold,^ 
Thinks of the time, when, by the Ganges' flood. 
Her little play-mates scatter'd many a bud 



1 "Thou hast ravished my heart with one of tlrine eyes.*' 
— Sol. Song. 

2 " They tinged the ends of her fingers scarlet with Hen- 
na, BO that they resembled branches of coral."— St^iry tf . 
Prince Futtun tit Bakardanuak. kW .^ 

3 " The women blacken the inside of their eyelS$<imi 
a powder named the black Cohol." — Rusael. 

4 " The appearance of the blossoms of the goId-coI<nired^ 
Campao on the black hair of the Indian women, has sap* 
plied the Sanscrit Poets with many elegant idlasions.^€et 
Asiatie Reauar^M^ vol. iv. 
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Upon her long black hair, with glossy gleam 
Jctst dripping from the consecrated stream ; 
While die young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own monntain-flowers, as by a spell,— 
The sweet Slcaya,* and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy^— 
Sees call'd up round her by these magic scents, 
The well, the camels, and her father's tents ; 
Sig^ for the home she left with Uttle pain, 
And wishes e'en its sorrows back again ! 

Meanwhile, through vast illuminated halls. 
Silent and bright, where nothing but the falls 
Of fragrant waters, gushing with cool sound 
From many a jasper fount, is heard around. 
Young AziM roams bewilder'd, — nor can guess 
What means this maze of light and loneliness. 
Here the way leads, o'er tesselated floors. 
Or mats of Cairo, through long corridors. 
Where, rang'd in cassolets and silver urns, 
Sweet wood of aloe or of sandal bums ; 
And spicy rods, such as illume at night 
The bowers of Tibet,' send forth odorous light, 
like Peris' wands, when pointing out the road 
For some pure Spirit to its blest abode ! — 
And here, at once, the glittering saloon 
Bursts on his sight, boundless and bright as noon ; 
Where, in the midst, reflecting back the rays 
In broken rainbows, a fresh fountain plays 
High as th' enamell'd cupola which towers 
All rich with arabesques of gold and flowers ; 
And the mosaic floor beneath shines through 
The sprinkling of that fountain's silvery dew. 
Like the wet, glistening shells, of every dye. 
That on the margin of the Red Sea he. 

Here too he traces the kind visitings 
Of woman's love in those fair, living things 
Of land and wave, whose fate, — in bondage thrown 
For their weak loveliness — is like her own ! 
On one side, gleaming with a sudden grace 
Through water, brilliant as the crystal vase 
In which it undulates, small fishes shine. 
Like golden ingots from a fairy mine ; 
While, on the other, lattic'd lightly in 
With odoriferous woods of Camorin,* 
Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; — 
Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blossoms of the coral tree,^ 
In the warm isles of India's sunny sea : 
Mecca's blue sacred pigeon,* and the thrush 
Of Indostan,^ whose holy warblings gush. 



1 " A tree famouH for its perfume, and common on the 
bills of Yemen." — JViebuhr. 

2 Of the genus mimosa, " which droops its branches 
whenever any person approaches it, seeming as if it saluted 
those who retire under its shade." — J^iebuhr. 

3 " Cloves are a principal ingredient in the composition 
of the perfumed rods, which men of rank keep conJUantly 
burning in their presence." — Turner's Tibet. 

4 " C'est d'ou vient le bois d'aloes,que les Arabes appel- 
lant Oud Comari, et celui du sandal, qui s'y trouve en 
grande quantit6." — D*Herbelot. 

5 "Thousands of variegated loories visit the coral trees." 

Barrow. 

6 "In Mecca, there are quantities of blue pigeons, which 
none will affright or abuse, much XesA^W'—PilVs Account 
of the Mahometans. 

^ 7 " The Pagoda Thrush is esteemed among the first cho- 
risters of India. It sits perched on the sacred Pagodas, and 
from thence delivers its melodious song."— Pennan('« Hin- 
ieBtan, 



At evening, from the tall pagoda's top ; — 
Those golden birds, that, in the spice-time, drop 
About the gardens, dnmk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lur'd them o'er the summor flood; 
And those that under Araby's soft sun 
Build their high nests of budding cinnamon ;*— 
In short, all rare and beauteous things that fly 
Through the pure element, here calmly lie 
Sleeping in light, like the green birds' that dwell 
In Eden's radiant fields of asphodel ! 

So on through scenes past all imagining, — 
More like the luxuries of that impious King,^ 
Whom Death's dark Angel, with his lightning torch 
Struck down and blasted even in Pleasure's porch,— 
Than the pure dwelling of a Prophet sent, 
Arm'd with Heaven's sword, for man's enCranchfie 

ment — 
Young AziM wander'd, looking sternly round ; 
His simple garb and war-boots' clanking sound. 
But ill according with the pomp and grace 
And silent lull of that voluptuous place ! 

" Is this, then," thought the youth, " is this the way 
To free man's spirit from the deadening sway 
Of worldly sloth ; — ^to teach him, while he Uvea, 
To know no bliss but that which virtue gives ; 
And when he dies, to leave his lofly name 
A light, a land-mark on the cliffs of fame ? 
It was not so, land of the generous thought 
And daring deed ! thy godlike sages taught ; 
It was not thus, in bowers of wanton ease. 
Thy Jb^reedom nurs'd her sacred energies ; 
Oh ! not beneath th' enfeebUng, withering glow 
Of such dull luxury did those myrtles grow. 
With which she wreath'd her sword, when she wiHild 

dare 
Immortal deeds ; but in the bracing air 
Of toil, — of temperance, — of that high, rare. 
Ethereal virtue, which alone can breathe 
Life, health, and lustre into Freedom's virreath ! 
Who, that surveys this span of earth we press. 
This speck of life in time's great wilderness. 
This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas. 
The past, the future, two eternities ! 
Would sully the bright spot, or leave it bare. 
When he might build him a proud temple there, 
A name, that long shall hallow all its space. 
And be each purer soul's high resting-place ? 
But no — it cannot be that one, whom God 
Has sent to break the wizard Falsehood's rod^— 
A Prophet of the truth, whose mission draws 
Its rights from Heaven, should thus profane his 
With the world's vulgar pomps ,• — ^no, no— I 
He thinks me weak — this glare of luxury 
Is but to tempt, to try the eaglet gaze 
Of my young soul ; — shine on, 'twill stand the biaxe!** 



1 Birds of Paradise, which, at the nutmeg season, eoiM 
in flights from the southern Isles to India, and " tb« strength 
of the nutmeg," says Tavemier, " so intoxicates them, that 
they fall dead drunk to the earth." 

2 "That bird which liveth in Arabia, and buildetb its 
nest with cinnamon." — Brown's Vulgar Rrrofs, 

3 " The spirits of the mactyrs will be lodged in the eicga 
of green birds" — Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 42L '^ 

4 Shedad, who made the delicious gardeas of Lrim, in 
imitation of Paradise, and was destroyed bv liflifawtny fhs 
first time he attempted to enteir them. 
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So thought the youth ; — ^but, ev'n while he defied 
The witching scene, he felt its witchery glide 
Through every sense. The perfume, breathing round, 
Like a pervading spirit ;-7-the still sound 
Of falling waters, lulling as the song 
Of Indian bees at sunset, when they throng 
Around the fragrant Nilica, and deep 
In its blue blossoms hum themselves to sleep !' 
And music too — dear music ! that can touch 
Beyond all else the soul that loves it much — 
Now heard far off, so far as but to seem 
Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream ; — 
All was too much for him, too full of bliss : 
The heart could nothing feel, that felt not this. 
Softened, he sunk upon a couch, and gave 
His soul up to sweet thoughts, like wave on wave 
Succeeding in smooth seas, when storms are laid ; — 
He thought of Zelica, his own dear maid. 
And of the time, when, full of blissful sighs. 
They sat and looked into each other's eyes. 
Silent and happy — as if God had given 
Nought else worth looking at on this side heaven ! 

" O my lovM mistress ! whose enchantments still 
Are with me, round me, wander where I will — 
It is for thee, for thee alone I seek 
The paths of glory — to light up thy cheek 
With warm approval — in that gentle look, 
To read my praise, as in an angel's book, 
And think all toils rewarded, when from thee 
I gain a smile, worth immortality ! 
How shall I bear the moment, when restor'd 
To that young heart where I alone am lord, * 
Though of such bliss unworthy, — since the best 
Alone deserve to be the happiest ! — 
When from those lips, unbreath'd upon for years, 
I shall ^gain kiss off the soul-felt tears. 
And find those tears warm as when last they started. 
Those sacred kisses pure as when we parted ! 
Oh my own life ! — why should a single day, 
A moment, keep me from those arms away ?" 

While thus he thinks, still nearer on the breeze , 
Com^e those delicious, dream-like harmonies. 
Each note of which but adds new, downy links 
To the sofl chain in which his spirit sinks. 
He turns him toward the sound, and, far away 
Through a long vista, sparkling with the play 
Of countless lamps, — ^like the rich track which Day 
Leaves on the waters, when he sinks from us ; 
So long the path, its light so tremulous ; — 
He sees a group of female forms advance, 
Some chaio'd together in the mazy dance 
By fetters, forg'd in the green sunny bowers. 
As they were captives to the King of Flowers ; — 
And some disporting round, unlink'd and free, 
Who seemM to mock their sister's slavery, 
And round and round them still, in wheeling fJighT 
Went, like gay moths about a lamp at night ; 
While others walk'd as gracefully along, 
Their feet kept time, the very soul of song 
From pmlteiy, pipe, and lutes of heavenly thzill. 
Or their own youthful voices, heavenlier still ! 

1 "My Pandits assure me that the plant before os [the 
Ninea] is their Sephalica. thus named because the bees are 
supposed to sleep on iu blossoms.**— Str W. Jones. \ 



And now they come, now pass before his eye. 

Forms such as Nature moulds, when she would vie 

With Fancy's pencil, and gave birth to things 

Lovely beyond its fairest picturings ! 

Awhile they dance before him, then divide, 

Breaking, like rosy clouds at even-tide 

Around the rich pavihon of the sun. 

Till silently dispersing, one by one. 

Through many a path that from the chamber leads 

To gardens, terraces, and moonlight meads. 

Their distant laughter comes upon the wind. 

And but one trembling nymph remains behind-^ 

Beck'ning them back in vain, for they are gone. 

And she is left in all that light alone ; 

No veil to curtain o'er her beauteous brow. 

In its young bashfulness more beauteous now ; 

But a light, golden chain-work round her hair. 

Such as the maids of Yezd and Shiraz wear 

From which, on either side, gracefully hung 

A golden amulet, in th' Arab tongue. 

Engraven o'er with some immortal line 

From holy writ, or bard scarce less divine ; 

While her left hand, as shrinkingly she stood. 

Held a small lute of gold and sandal-wood. 

Which once or twice, she touch'd with hurried strain, 

Then took her trembling fingers off again. 

But when at length a timid glance she stole 

At AziM, the sweet gravity of soul 

She saw through all his features calm'd her fear, 

And, like a half-tam'd antelope, more near, 

Though shrinking still, she came ; — then sat her down 

Upon a musnud's' edge ; and, bolder grown. 

In the pathetic mode of Isfahan^ 

Touch'd a preluding strain, and thus began : — 

There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's^ stream. 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 

In the time of my childhood 'twas like asweetdreanif 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 

That bower and its music I never forget. 
But oil when alone, in the bloom of the year, 

I think — is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendeheer? 

No, the roses soon wither'd that hung o'er the wave. 

But some blossoms were gather'd, while freshly 

they shone. 

And a dew was distill'd from their flowers, that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when summer was 

gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies. 
An essence that breathes of it many a year ; 

Thus bright to my soul, as 'twas then to my eyes. 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer! 

" Poor maiden !" thought the youth, '*if thou wert 
sent. 
With thy sofl lute and beauty's blandishment, 
To wake unholy wishes in this heart. 
Or tempt its truth, thou little know'st the art 



1 Musnuds are cushioned seats, usually reserved fat pei^ 
sons of distinction. 

S The Persians, like the ancient Greeks, call their musical 
modes or Perdas by the names of diflereot coontiies or 
cities ; as, the mode of lifahan, the mode of Irak, etc 

3 A river which flows near the ruifw of Ghilminar * 
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For though thy lip should sweetly counsel wrong, 
Those vestal eyes would disavow its song. 
But thou hast breathM such purity, thy lay 
Returns so fondly to youth's virtuous day, 
And leads thy soul — if e'er it wander'd thence — 
So gently back to its first innocence. 
That I would sooner stop th' unchained dove. 
When swift returning to its home of love. 
And round its snowy wing new fetters twine. 
Than turn from virtue one pure wish of thine.' 



»> 



Scarce had this feeling pass'd, when, sparkling 
through 
The gently open'd curtains of light blue 
That veil'd the breezy casement, countless eyes, 
Peeping like stars through the blue evening skies, 
Look'd laughing in, as if to mock the pair 
That sat so still and melancholy there. — 
And now the curtains fly apart, and in 
From the cool air, 'mid showers of jessamine 
Which those without fling after them in play. 
Two lightsome maidens spring, hghtsome as they . 
Who live in th' air on odours, and around 
The bright Saloon, scarce conscious of the ground, 
Chase one another in a varying dance 
Of mirth and languor, coyness and advance. 
Too eloquently like love's warm pursuit : — 
While she, who sung so gently to the lute 
Her dream of home, steals timidly away. 
Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray, — 
But takes with her from Azim's heart that sigh 
We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 
In the world's crowd, too lovely to remain. 
Creatures of light we never see again ! 

Around the white necks of the nymphs who danc'd. 
Hung carcanets of orient gems, that glanc'd 
More brilliant thaYi the sea-glass glittering o'er 
The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore ;' 
While from their long, dark tresses, in a fall 
Of curls descending, bells as musical 
As those that, on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden, shake in the Eternal Breeze,^ 
Rung round their steps, at every bound more sweet. 
As 'twere th' ecstatic language of their feet ! 
At length the chase was o'er, and they stood wreath'd 
Within each other's arms ; while soft there breath'd 
Through the cool casement, mingled with the sighs 
Of moonlight flowers, music that seem'd to rise 
From some still lake, so Uquidly it rose ; 
And, as it swell'd again at each faint close. 
The ear could track through aU that maze of chords 
And young sweet voices, these impassion'd words : — 

A Spirit there is, whose fragrant sigh 
Is burning now through earth and air ; 

Where cheeks are blushing, the Spirit is nigh. 
Where lips are meeting, the Spirit is there ! 



1 "To the north of ub, [on the coast of the Caspian, near 
Badku] was a mountain which sparkled like diamonds, 
arising from the sea-glass and crystals, with which it 
abounds.** — Journey of the Russian JJn^ssador to Per- 
sia, 1746. 

3 " To which will be added, the sound of the bells, hang- 
ing on the trees, which will be put in motion by the wind 
proceeding from the throne of God, as often as Uie blessed 
wish for music.*^ — SaU 



His breath is the soul of flowers like theae^ 
And his floating eyes— oh ! ihey resemUe 

Blue water-lihes,' when the breeze 
Is making the stream awund them tremble ! 

Hail to thee, hail to thee, kindling power ! 
■ Spirit of Love, Spirit of Bliss ! 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour. 
And there never was moonUght so sweet as thii 

By the fan- and brave. 

Who blushing unite. 
Like the sun and the wave. 

When they meet at night ! 

By the tear that shows 

When passion is nigh. 
As the rain-drop flows 

From the heat of the sky ! 

By the first love-beat 

Of the youthflil heart. 
By the bhss to meet. 

And the pain to part ! 

By all that thou hast 

To mortals given. 
Which— oh ! could it last. 

This earth were heaven ! 

We call thee hither, entrancing Power ! 

Spirit of Love ! Spirit of Bliss ! 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour ! 

And there never was moonlight so sweet 



tfak 



Impatient of a scene, whose luxuries stole. 
Spite of himself, too deep into his soul. 
And where, 'midst all that the young heart loves motl 
Flowers, music, smiles, to yield was to be lost ; 
The youth had started up and turn'd away 
From the light nymphs and their luxurious lay. 
To muse upon the pictures that hung round, — 
Bright images, that spoke without a sound, 
And views, like vistas into fairy ground. 
But here again new spells came o'er his sense ;— 
All that the pencil's mute omnipotence 
Could call up into life, of soft and fair. 
Of fond and passionate, was glowing there ; 
Nor yet too warm, but touch'd with that fine art 
Which paints of pleasure but the purer part ; 
Which knows ev'n Beauty when half-veil'd is best, 
Like her own radiant planet of the west. 
Whose orb when half retir'd looks loveliest ! 
There hung the history of the Genii-King, 
Trac'd through each gay, voluptuous wandering 
With her from Saba's bowers, in whose bright eyes 
He read that to be blest is to be wise ;' — 
Here fond Zuleika' woos with open arms 
The Hebrew boy, who flies from her young charms, 
Yet, flying, turns to gaze, and, half undone. 
Wishes that heav'n and she could both be won ! 



1 The blue lotos, which grows in Cashmere and ii 
Persia. 

2 For the loves of King Solomon, [who was supposed tfl 
preside over the whole race of Genii] with Bafkis, tbf 
Queen of Sheba or Saba, see £>' Herbelot, and the JVotei 
on the Koran, chap. 2. 

3 The wife of Potiphar, thus named by the Orientals. 
Her adventure with the Patriarch Joseph is the subject ol 
many of their poems and romances 
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And here Mohammed, bom for love and guile, 
Forgets the Koran in his Mary's smile ; — 
Tlien beckons some kind angel from above 
With a new text to consecrate their love !* 



With rapid step, yet pleas'd and lingering eye, 
Did the youth pass these pictur'd stories by, 
And hasten' d to a casement, where the Ught 
Of the cahn moon came in, and freshly bright 
The fields without were seen, sleeping as still 
As if no life remain'd in breeze or rill. 
Here paus'd he, while the music, now less near, 
Breath'd with a holier language on his ear. 
As though the distance and that heavenly ray 
Through which the sounds came floating, took away 
I All that had been too earthly in the lay. 

Oh ! could he listen to such sounds unmov'd. 
And by that light — nor dream of her he lov'd ? 
Dream on, unconscious boy ! while yet thou may'st ; 
'Tis the last bliss thy soul shall ever taste. 
Clasp yet awhile her image to thy heart, 
Ere all the light, that made it dear, depart. 
Think of her smiles as when thou saw'st them last, 
Clear, beautiful, by nought of earth o'ercast ; 
Recall her tears, to thee at parting given, 
FNire as they weep, if angels weep, in heaven ! 
Think in her own still bower she waits thee now, 
With the same glow of heart and bloom of brow, 
Yet shrin'd in solitude — ^thine all, thine only. 
Like the one star above thee, bright and lonely ! 
Oh that a dream so sweet, so long enjoy'd. 
Should be so sadly, cruelly destroy'd ! 

The song is hush'd, the laughing nymphs are flown, 
And he is left, musing of bliss, alone ; — 
Alone ? — ^no, not alone — ^that heavy sigh. 
That sob of grief, which broke from some one nigh — 
Whose could it be ? — alas ! is misery found 
Here, even here, on this enchanted ground ? 
He turns, and sees a female form, close veil'd, 
Leaning, as if both heart and strength had fail'd, 
Against a pillar near ; — ^not glittering o'er 
With gems and wreaths, such as the other wore, 
But in that deep-blue melancholy dress,* 
Bokhara's maidens wear in mindfulness 
Of friends or kindred, dead or far away ; — 
And such as Zelica had on that day 
He left her, — ^when. With heart too full to speak. 
He took away her last warm tears upon his cheek. 

A strange emotion stirs within him, — more 
Than mere compassion ever wak'd before ; 
Unconsciously he opes his arms, while she 
Springs forward, as with life's last energy. 
But, swooning in that one convulsive bound. 
Sinks, ere she reach his arms, upon the ground ; — 
Her veil falls ofi'— her faint hands clasp his knees — 
'Tis she herself! — 'tis Zelica he sees ! 
But, ah, 80 pale, so chang'd — none but a lover 
Could in that wreck of beauty's shrine discover 
The once ador'd divinity ! ev'n he 
Stood for some moments mute, and doubtingly 



1 The particulars of Mahomet's amour with Mary, thu 
Coptic girl, in justification of which he added a new chap- 
ter to the Koran, may be found in Oagn\er'a JJ'otes upon 
JIbulfedai p. 151. 

3 " Deef^blue is their mourning colour.** — Hanway. 



Put back the ringlets from her brow, and gaz'd 
Upon those lids, where once such lustre blaz'd. 
Ere he could think she was indeed his own. 
Own darling maid, whom he so long had known 
In joy and sorrow, beautiful in both ; 
Who, e'en when grief was heaviest — ^when loth 
He left her for the wars— in that worst hour 
Sat in her sorrow like the sweet night-flower,* 
When darkness brings its weeping glories out, 
And spreads its sighs like frankincense about ! 

" Look up my ZELiCA-f-one moment show 
Those gentle eyes to me, that I may know 
Thy life, thy loveliness is not all gone. 
But iherCf at least, shines as it ever shone. 
Come, look upon thy Azim — one dear glance, 
Like those of old, were heaven ! whatever chance 
Hath brought thee here, oh ! 'twas a blessed one ! 
There — my sweet lids — ^they move — that kiss hath run 
Like the first shoot of life through every vein, 
And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again ! 
Oh the dehght — ^now, in this very hour, 
When, had the whole rich world been in my power, 
I should have singled out thee, only thee, 
From the whole world's collected treasury — 
To have thee here — ^to hang thus fondly o'er 
My own best purest Zelica once more !" 

It was indeed the touch of those lov'd lips 
Upon her eyes that chas'd their short eclipse, 
And, gradual as the snow, at heaven's breath, 
Melts off and shows the azure flowers beneath, 
Her lids unclos'd, and the bright eyes were seen 
Gazing on his, — ^not, as they late had been. 
Quick, restless, wild — ^but mournfully serene ; 
As if to he, ev'n for that tranc'd minute, 
So near his heart, had consolation in it ; 
And thus to wake in his belov'd caress 
Took from her soul one half its wretchedness. 
But when she heard him call her good and pure, 
Oh 'twas too much — too dreadful to endure ! 
Shuddering she broke away from his embrace, 
And, hiding with both hands her guilty face. 
Said, in a tone, whose anguish would have riven 
A heart of very marble, " pure !— oh ! heaven." — 

That tone — those looks so chang'd — the withering 
blight. 
That sin and sorrow leave where'er they light — 
The dead despondency of those sunk eyes, 
Where once, had he thus met her by surprise. 
He would have seen himself, too happy boy ! 
Reflected in a thousand lights of joy ; 
And then the place, that bright unholy place, 
Where vice lay hid beneath each winning grace 
And charm of luxury, as the viper weaves ^ 
Its wily covering of sweet balsam-leaves ;*— 
All struck upon his heart, sudden and cold 
As death itself; — it needs not to be told — 
No, no — he sees it all, plain as the brand 
Of burning shame can mark — ^whate'er the hand. 



1 The sorrowful nyctanthes, which begins to spread its 
rich odour after sunset. 

2 "Concerning the vipers, which Pliny sajrs were fre- 
quent among the balsam-trees, I made very particular in- 

Suiry : several were brought me alive, both in Yambo and 
idda." — Bruce 
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That could from heav'n and him such brightness sever, 
'Tis done— to heav*n and him she^s lost for ever ! 
It was a dreadful moment ; not the tears, 
The lingering, lasting misery of years. 
Could match that minute*s anguish — all the worst 
Of sorrow's elements in that dark burst, 
Broke o'er his soul, and, with one crash of fate, 
Laid the whole hopes of his life desolate ! 

** Oh ! curse me not," she cried, as wild he toss'd 

His desperate hand tow'rds heav'n — ** though I am 

lost. 
Think not that guilt, that falsehood made me &11; 

No, no— 'twas grief, 'twas madness did it all ! 

Nay, doubt me not— though tfll thy love hath ceas'd — 

I know it hath — ^yet, yet believe, at least. 

That every spark of reason's light must be 

Quench'd in this brain, ere I could stray from thee ! 

They told me thou wert dead — why, Azim, why, 

Did we not both of us that instant die 

When we were parted ?— oh, could*st thou but know 

With what a deep devotedness of woe 

I wept thy absence — o'er and o'er again 

Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought grew pain. 

And memory, like a drop, that, night and day, 

Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away ! 

Didst thou but know how pale I sat at home. 

My eyes still tum'd the way thou wert to come. 

And, all the long, long^nif^t of hope and fear. 

Thy voice and step still sounding in my ear — 

Oh God ! thou would'st not wonder, that, at last. 

When every hope was all at once o'ercast. 

When I heard frightful voices round me say 

Azim is dead! — fhis wretched brain gave way. 

And I became a wreck, at random driven, 

Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven — 

All wild — and ev'n this quenchless love within 

Tum'd to foul fires to light me into sin ! 

Thou pitiest me — I knew thou would'st — that sky 

Hath nought beneath it half so lorn as I. 

The fiend, who lur'd me hither — hist ! come near. 

Or thou too, ikou art lost, if he should hear — 

Told me such things— oh ! with such dev'lish art, 

As would have ruin'd ev'n a holier heart — 

Of thee, and of that ever-radiant sphere, 

Where, bless'd at length, if I but serv'd him here, 

I should for ever live in thy dear sight, 

And drink from those pure eyes eternal light ! 

Think, think how lost, how madden'd I must be. 

To hope that guilt could lead to God or thee ! 

Thou weep'st for me — do, weep — oh ! that I durst 

Kiss off that tear ! but, no — ^these lips are curst. 

They must not touch thee ; — one divine caress, 

One blessed moment of forgetfulness 

Fve had within those arms, and thai sh^U lie, 

Shrin'd in my soul's deep memory till I die ! 

The last of joy's last relics here below. 

The one sweet drop in all this waste of woe. 

My heart has treasur'd from affection's spring. 

To soothe and cool its deadly withering ! 

But thou — ^yes, thou must go — ^for ever go ; 

This place is not for thee — ^for thee ! oh no : 

Did I but tell thee half, thy tortur'd brain 

Would bum like mine, and mine go wild again ! 

Enough, that Guilt reigns here — ^that hearts, once good. 

Now tainted, chili'd and broken, are his food. 



Enough, that we are parted— that there rolls 
A flood of headlong fate between our ■ouls. 
Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 
As hell from heav'n, to all eternity !" — 

**Zelica! Zelica!" the youth oxclaim'd. 
In all the tortures of a mind inflam'd 
Almost to madness — ^ by that sacred HeaT'n, 
Where yet, if pray'rs can move, thou'lt be fbighrM, 
As thou art here — here, in this writhing heart, 
AH sinful, wild, and ruin'd as thou art ! 
By the remembrance of our once pure love. 
Which, like a church-yard light, still bums above 
The grave of our lost souls — which guilt in thee 
Cannot extinguish, nor despair in me ! 
1 do conjure, implore thee to fly hence— 
If thou host yet one spark of innocence. 
Fly with me from this place. ** 

**Withthee! ohbUa 
'Tis worth whole years of torment to hear this. 
What ! take the lost one with thee ? — 1<^ her nyte 
By thy dear side, as in those days of love, 
When we were both so happy, both so pore- 
Too heavenly dream ! if there's on earjha cme 
For the sunk heart, 'tis this— day afler Sj 
To be the blest companion of thy way ;— 
To hear thy angel eloquence — to see 
Those virtuous eyes for ever tum'd on me ; 
And in their light re-chasten'd silently, 
Like the stain'd web that whitens in the son. 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon ! 
And thou wilt pray for me — I know thou wilt— 
At the dim vesper hour, when thoughts of gwHtL 
Come heaviest o'er the heart, thou'lt lift thine eysi^ 
Full of sweet tears, unto the darkening skies. 
And plead for me with Heav'n, till I can dare 
To fix my own weak, sinful glances there ; — 
Till the good angels, when they see me clin^ 
For ever near thee, pale and sorrowing. 
Shall for thy sake pronounce my soul for^ven. 
And bid thee take thy weepmg slave to heaven! 
Oh yes, I'll fly with thee. " 

Scarce had she said 
These breathless words, when a voice, deep and dresd 
As that of MoNKER, waking up the dead 
From their first sleep — so startling 'twas to both — 
Rung through the casement near, *^Thy oath! thy 

oath!" 
Oh Heav'n, the ghastliness of that maid's look !•— 
" 'Tis he," faintly she cried, while terror shook 
Her inmost core, nor durst she lifl her eyes. 
Though through the casement, now, nought but thi 

skies 
And moonlight fields were seen, calm as before — 
" 'Tis he,.and I am his — all, all is o'er — 
Go — fly this instant, or thou art ruin'd too — 
My oath, my oath, oh God ! 'tis all too trao, 
Tme as the worm in this cold heart it is — 
I am Mokanna'b bride — his, Azim, his. — 
The Dead stood round us, while I spoke that vow : 
Their blue lips echo'd it — I hear them now ! 
Their eyes glar'd on me, while I pledg'd that bowl, 
'Twas burning blood — ^I feel it in my soul ! 
And the Yeil'd Bridegroom — hist ! I've seen to-nig^ 
What angels know not of^-so foul a siicht. ■* 
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WhU lien Uei hid frDm ail but hell and me 
Bui I mux hBoce—off, ofT— I am not thiae. 
Nor Heai'n'i, nor Love'i, nor aughi thai ii 
Hold me not — ha ! — [hJnk'U thou the fiends I 
HeuU, camiDt aunderhaodB 7 — Ihue, then — i 

Wjlh all that strength which madnesi 1 

She flung aw a; his ann i and, with a shriek 
Whose sound, though be should linger out m 
Than wietch e'er laid, can never leave hia < 
Flew up through thai long aienue of hght, 
Fleetlj as some dark, ominous tnrd of night 
Acnm the ion, and soon was out of sight. 



I^LLA RooEH conld think of nothing all 
tin misery of theae two joung loven. Hi 
was gone, and she looked penaisely even u[ 

of uneaaj pleasure in imagining that Azm it 
been just such a youth as Fekahohi ; just a 
to eiyoj all tUb blessings, wiihonl any of th 
of thu illusive passion, which too often, 
sunny apples of lBtkahar,is all sweetness on < 
and all Inttemess on the other. 

As they passed along a sequestered river a 
•et, Ihey saw a yoong Hindoo girl upon t 
whose employment seemed to them so stm 
they stopped their palankeens to observe hi 
had lighted a small lamp, tilled with oil n 
■nd placing it in an earthen dish, adcmec 
wreath of flowers, had committed it with a t 
hand to the stream, and was now aniioualy ' 
its progress down the current, heedless of 
cavalcade which had drawn op beside her. 
RooKH was all cariosity : — when one of hei 
anta, who had lived upon the banks of the 
(where this ceremony ia so frequent, Ihat i 
tbe dusk of the evening, the riiei is seen glitl 
over with lights, like Ihe Oton-lala or Sea o 
informed the Piinceaa that it waa the usua 
which the friends oflhoBe who had gone on di 
voyages oflbied up vows for their safe return 
lamp sunk immediately, the omen waa dii 
but If it went shining down die BtTeani,and Ci 
to bum till eolirel; out of sight, the return o 
loved ol^ect was considered as certain. 

Lall* Rooeh, as the; moved on, more l! 
looked back, to observe how the young I 
lamp proceeded; and, w' ^^ ' 






I stiU ui 



lished, she . 



.uld 1 



fearing that all the hopes of this lift w 
than that feeble llghi upon the river. The re 
of the journey waa paased in eilence. She ' 
tbe first rime, fdl that shade of melaochol; 
comeg over the youthful maiden's heart, a 
ancj Iranaient aa her own itreeth upon a mir] 
was it till she heard the lute of Feramorz, 
]igtitly at the door of her pavilion, that ahi 
from the reverie in which ahe had been wa 
Jastaotly her eyes were lighted np with pleas 
after ■ tew nnbeaid ramsiks from Fadladei 
tuo indeconm of k poet seating himself in j 



of s Princess, every thing was arraoged as on tb« 
preceding evening, and all listened with eagerness, 
while the story waa thus continued ! — 

Whose are the gilded lenls that crowd the way, 
Where all waa wasle and eilem yesterday T 
This City of War, which, in a few short houn, 
Hath sprung up here, as if the magic poweis 
Of Him, who, in the twinkling of a star. 
Built the high pillar'd halls of CHiLuiNtn,' 
Had coDJur'd up, far as the eye cm ace. 
This world of tents, and domes, and sun-brigbc ai> 

mory!— 
Princely pavilions, screen'd by many n fold 
Of criniBOn cloth, and topp'd with balls of gold ;— 
Steeds, wilh their houaings of rich silver spun, 
Their chains and poitreb gUlteriug in the sun; 
And camels, tufted o'er wilh Yemen's shells. 
Shaking in evei; breeze their light-ton'd bells ! 



Hunting among the thickets, could be heard ;— 
Yet hark ! what discords now, of every kind. 
Shouts, laughe, and screams, are revelling in the wmd! 
The neigh of cavah?; the tinkhng throngs 



Who leads this mighty annyT— ask ye "whoT" 
And mark ye not those banners of dark hue. 
The Night and Shadow,' over yonder tent 1— 
It is the CaI.iFK'E glorious armament. 
Roua'd in his jakce by Ihe dread alarms, 
That hourly came, of tlie false Prophet's aims, 
And of hia host of infidels, who huri'd 
Defiance fierce at Islam' and the worid ;— 
Though worn with Grecian warfara, and behind 
The veils of hia bright palace calm reclin'd, 
^el brook'd he not such blasphemy shouU stkiu, 
rhus unreveng'd, the evening of hia reign ; 
~ ■ ■ •«HolyGrai " 



perish, oi 



re gave 



iFn Jaa, whogoieriKd tb« world l<nig btfure the lima of 

2 A nalite of Kborssian, snd sllgrsd lonthward by muos 
,( Ihe wstei Df a fbunialn, belweeo Shirai ind Ispahu, 

ihKh •ie'aia^T^'i ">»to °"u>« Ea(la.'''^i>'u >/ Bnu?i 
4 The twn black standards twn» berore tba CiRiilis of 
he Houie of ALihai nera caUed, alkfoncaUy, tte Nifhl and 

a "Tbs Fa»lan> swear 1^ Ihs Tomb of Shah Basada, 
inarnle a mtnet, lis wiH ask Um If hs dare swtai by thi 
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His shadowy banners proudly to the breeze, 
And, with an army nurs'd in victories, 
Here stands to crush the rebels that o'er-run 
His blest and beauteous Province of the Sun. 

Ne'er did the march of Mahadi display 
Such pomp before ; — not e'en when on his way 
To Mecca's Temple, when both land and sea 
Were spoil'd to feed the Pilgrim's luxury ;* 
When round him, 'mid the burning san(k^ he saw 
Fruits of the North in icy freshness thaw, 
And cool'd his thirsty lip beneath the glow 
Of Mecca's sun, with urns of Persian snow :* — 
Nor e'er did armament more grand than that. 
Pour from the kingdoms of the Caliphat. 
First, in the van, the People of the Rock,' 
On their light mountain steeds, of royal stock '* 
Then Chieftains of Damascus, proud to see 
The flashing of their swords' rich marquetry ;* 
Men from the regions near the Volga's mouth, 
Mix'd with tke rude, black archers of the South ; 
And Indian lancers, in white-turban'd ranks, 
From the far Sinde, or Attock's sacred banks. 
With dusky legions from the land of Myrrh,* 
And many a mace-arm'd Moor, and Mid-Sea islander. 

Nor less in number, though more new and rude 
In warfare's school, was the vast multitude 
That, fir'd by zeal, or by oppression wrong'd. 
Round the white standard of the Impostor thronged. 
Besides his thousands of Believers, — ^blind, 
Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind, — 
Many who felt, and more who fear'd to feel 
The bloody Islamite's converting steel, 
Flock'd to his banner ; — Chiefs of the Uzbek race, 
Waving their heron crests with martial grace ;' 
Turkomans, countless as their flocks, led forth 
From th' aromatic pastures of the North ; 
Wild warriors of the turquoise hills^ — and those 
Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Kosh,' in stormy freedom bred, 
Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent's bed. 
But none, of all who own'd the Chiefs conmiand, 
Rush'd to that battle-field with bolder hand. 
Or sterner hate, than Iran's outlaw'd men. 
Her worshippers of fire'° — all panting then 
For vengeance on the accursed Saracen ; 



1 Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six 
inilliona of dinars of gold. 

2 " Nivem Meccam apportavit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut 
raro visam." — Abulfeda. 

3 The inhabitants of Hejas or Arabia Petroe, called by an 
Eastern writer " The People of the lft>ck." — Ebn HaukaL. 

4 " Those horses, called by the Arabians, Kochlaoi, of 
whom a written genealogy has been kept for 2000 years. 
They are said to derive Uieir origin from King Solomon's 
steeds." — J^iebuhr. 

5 '* Many of the figures on the blades of their swords, are 
wrought in gold or silver, or in marquetry with small gems." 
—Asiat. Misc. vol. i. 

6 Azab, or Saba. 

7 " The Chiefs of the Uzbec Tartars wear a plume of 
white heron's feathers in their turbans." — Account of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. 

8 " In the mountains of Nishapour, andTous,in Khoras- 
san, they find turquoises." — EJm Haukal. 

9 For a description of these stupendous ranges of moun- 
tains, see ElphtHStone^s Caubul. 

10 The Ghebers or Guebres, those original natives of Per- 
•ia, who adhered to their ancient faith, the religion of Zoro- 
aster, and who, aAer the conquest of their country by the 
Arabs, were either persecuted at home, or forced to become 
wanderers abroad. 



Vengeance at last for their dear country spam'd. 
Her throne usurp'd, and her bright shrines o'ertuxn d. 
From Yezd's* eternal Mansion of the Fire, 
Where aged saints in dreams of Heav'n expire ; . 
From Badku, and those fountains of blue flame 
That bum into the Caspian,* fierce they came. 
Careless for what or whom the blow was sped. 
So vengeance triumph'd, and their tyrants bled ! 

Such was the wild and miscellaneous host. 
That high in air their motly banners tost 
Around the Prophet Chief— all eyes still bent 
Upon that glittering Veil, where'er it went. 
That beacon through the battle's stormy flood. 
That rainbow of the field, whose showers were blood! 

Twice hath the sun upon their conflict set, * 

And ris'n again, and found them grappling yet ; 
While steams of carnage, in his noon-tide blaze. 
Smoke up to heav'n — ^hot as that crimson haze 
By which the prostrate Caravan is aw'd. 
In the red Desert, when the wind's abroad ! 
" On, swords of God !" the panting Caliph calls,— 
" Thrones for the living— Heav'n for him who falls !* 
" On, brave avengers, on," Mokanna «ries, 
"^ And Eblis blast the recreant slave that flies !*' 
Now comes the bnmt, the crisis of the day — 
They clash — ^they strive — ^the Caliph's troops give 

way! 
Mokanna's self plucks the black Banner down. 
And now the Orient World's imperial crown 
Is just within his grasp — when, hark ! that shout ! 
Some hand hath check'd the flying Moslem^s rout ; 
And now they turn — ^they rally — at their head 
A warrior, (like those angel youths who led, 
hi glorious panoply of heav'n's own mail. 
The Champions of the Faith through Bedar'p Tale,}' 
Bold as if gifled with ten thousand lives. 
Turns on the fierce piumiers' blades, and drives 
At once the multitudinous torrent back. 
While hope and courage kindle in his track. 
And, at each step, his bloody falchion makes 
Terrible vistas,<hrough which victory breaks ! 
In vain Mokanna, 'midst the general flight. 
Stands, like the red moon, on some stormy night. 
Among the fugitive clouds, that, hurrying by. 
Leave only her unshaken in the sky ! — 
In vain he yells his desperate curses out, 
Deals death promiscuously to all about. 
To foes that charge, and coward friends that fly, 
And seems of aU the Great Arch-enemy ! 
The panic spreads — " a miracle !" throughout 
The Moslem ranks, ** a miracle !" they shout. 



1 " Yezd, the chief residence of those ancient nativea, 
who worship the Sun and the Fire, which latter they have 
carefully kept lighted, without being once extinguished fbr 
a moment, above 3000 years, on a mountain near Yexd, 
called Ater Quedah, signifying the House or Mansion of 
the Fire. He is reckoned very unfortunate who d.'et off 
that mountain." — Stevhen^s Persia. 

2 " When the weather is hazy, the springs of Naptha (on 
an island near Baku) boil up higher, and the Naptha^flen 
takes fire on the surface of the earth, and runs in a flam« 
into the sea, to a distance almost incredible." — Ilanioap on 
the everlasting Fire at Baku. 

3 In the great victory gained by Mahomed at Bedar, bo 
was assisted, say the Mussulmans, by three thousand angeb, 
led by Gabriel, mounted on his horse Hiazum.—- TAe JT^rss 
and its Commentators 
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All gazing on that youth, whose coming seems 
A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams ; 
And every sword, true as o*er bUlows dim 
The needle tracks the load-star, following him ! 

Right towards Mokanna now he cleaves his path, 
Impatient cleaves, as though the bolt of wrath 
He bears from Heav'n withheld its awful burst 
From weaker heads, and souls but half-way curst. 
To break o'er him, the mightiest and the worst ! 
But vain his speed — ^though in that hour of blood, 
Had all God's seraphs round Mokanna stood, 
With swords of fire, ready like fate to fall, 
Mokanna's soul would have defied them all ; — 
Yet now the rush of fugitives, too strong 
W For human force, hurries e'en him along ; 
In vain he struggles 'mid the wedg'd array 
Of flying thousands, — ^he is borne away ;' 
And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 
In this forc'd flight is — murdering, as he goes ! 
As a grim tiger, whom the torrent's might 
Surprises in some parch'd ravine at night, 
Turns, e'en in drowning, on the wretched flocks 
Swept with him in that snow-flood from the rocks. 
And, to the last, devouring on his way. 
Bloodies the stream he hath not power to stay ! 

" Alia il Alia !" — ^the glad shout renew — 
" Alia Akbar !'"— the Caliph 's in Merou. 
Hang out your gilded tapestry in the streets. 
And light your shrines, and chaunt your ziraleets ;' 
The swords of God have triumph'd— on his throne 
Your Caliph sits, and the Veil'd Chief hath flown. 
Who does not envy that young warrior now, 
To whom the Lord of Islam bends his brow. 
In all the graceful gratitude of power. 
For his throne's safety in that perilous hour ? 
Who does not wonder, when, amidst th' acclaim 
Of thousands, heralding to heaven his name — 
'Mid all those hoUer harmonies of fame. 
Which sounds along the path of virtuous souls, 
Like music round a planet as it rolls ! 
He turns away coldly, as if some gloom 
Hung o'er his heart no triumphs can illume ; — 
Some sightless grief, upon whose blasted gaze 
Though glory's light may play, in vain it plays ! 
Yes, wretched Azim ! thine is such a grief| 
Beyond all hope, all terror, all reUef ; 
A dark, cold calm, which nothing now can break. 
Or warm, or brighten, — like that Syrian Lake,* 
Upon whose surface mom and summer shed 
Their smiles in vain, for all beneath is dead ! 
Hearts there have been, o'er which tkis weight of woe 
Came by long use of suflering, tame and slow ; 
But thine, lost youth ! was sudden — over thee 
It broke at once, when aU seem'd ecstacy ; 
When Hope look'd up, and saw the gloomy Past 
Melt into splendour, and Bliss dawn at last — 
*Twa8 then, ev'n then, o'er joys so freshly blown. 
This mortal blight of misery came down ; 
Ef'n then, the full, warm gushings of thy heart 
Were check'd — like fount-drops, frozen as they start ! 

1 The tecbir, or cry of the Arabs, " Alia Akbar !*' says 
Ocklejr, means " God is most mighty." 

2 The ziraleet is a kind of chorus, which the women of 
Ihe East sing upon joyful occasions. 

3 The Dead Sea, which contains neither animal nor 
vegetable life. 



And there, like them, cold, sunless relics hang, 
Each fix'd and chill'd into a lasting pang ! 

One sole desire, one passion now remains, 
To keep life's fever still within his veins, — 
Vengeance ! — dire vengeance on the wretch who cast 
O'er him and all he lov'd that ruinous blast. 
For this, when rumours reach'd him in his flight 
Far, far away, after that fatal night, — 
Rumours of armies, thronging to th' attack 
Of the Veil'd Chief,— for this he wing'd him back, 
Fleet as the vulture speeds to flags unfurl'd. 
And came when all seem'd lost, and wildly hurl'd 
Himself into the scale, and sav'd a world ! 
For this he still lives on, careless of all 
The wreaths that glory on his path lets fall ; 
For this alone exists — Uke lightning-fire 
To speed one bolt of vengeance, and expire ! 

But safe, as yet, that Spirit of Evil lives ; 
With a small band of desperate fugitives. 
The last sole stubborn fragment, left unriven, 
Of the proud host that late stood fronting heaven, 
He gain'd Merou — ^breath'd a short curse of blood 
O'er his lost throne — ^then pass'd the Jihon's flood,* 
And gathering all, whose madness of behef 
Still saw a Saviour in their downfall' n Chief, 
Rais'd the white banner within Neksheb's gates,^ 
And there, untam'd,th' approaching conqueror waits. 

Of all his Haram, all that busy hive. 
With music and with sweets sparkUng aUve, 
He took but one, the partner of his flight. 
One, not for love — not for her beauty's light — 
For Zelica stood withering midst the gay. 
Wan as the blossom that fell yesterday 
From the Alma tree and dies, whde overhead 
To-day's young flower is springing in its stead !' 
No, not for love — ^the deepest damn'd must be 
Touch'd with heaven's glory, ere such fiends as he 
Can feel one glimpse of love's divinity ! 
But no, she is his victim ; — there lie all 
Her charms for him— charms that can never pall. 
As long as hell within his heart can stir. 
Or one faint trace of heaven is left in her. 
To work an angel's ruin, — ^to behold 
As white a page as Virtue e'er unroll'd 
Blacken, beneath his touch, into a scroll 
Of damning sins, seal'd with a burning soul — 
This is his triumph ; this the joy accurst. 
That ranks him, among demons, aU but first ! 
This gives the viotim, that before him lies 
Bhghted and lost, a glory in his eyes, 
A light like that with which hell-fire iUumes 
The ghastly, writhing wretch whom it consumes ! 

But other tasks now wait him — ^tasks that need 
All the deep daringness of thought and deed 
With which the Dives* have gifted him — for mark. 
Over yon plains, which night had else made dark, • 

1 The ancient Oxus. 

2 A city of Transoxiania. 

3 " You never can cast your eyes on this tree, but you 
meet there either blossoms or^ fruit: and as the blossom 
drops underneath on the ground, (which is frequently 
covered with these purple-coloured flowers,) others come 
forth in their stead," etc. etc.— JiTieuhoff. 

4 The Demons of the Persian mythology 
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Those lanterns, countless as the winged lights 
That spangle India's fields on showery nights,' — 
Far as their formidable gleams they shed, 
The mighty tents of the beleagu'rer spread. 
Glimmering along th' horizon's dusky line. 
And thence in nearer circles, till they shine 
Among the founts and groves, o'er which the town 
in all its arm'd magnificence looks down. 
Yet, fearless, from his lofty battlemcnti 
MoKANNA views that multitude of tents ; 
Nay, smiles to think that, though entoil'd, beset, 
Not less than myriads dare to front him yet ; — 
That, friendless, throneless, he thus stands at bay, 
E'en thus a match for myriads such as they ! 
** Oh ! for a sweep of that dark angePs wing. 
Who brush'd the thousands of th' Assyrian King^ 
To darkness in a moment, that I might 
People Hell's chambers with yon host to-night ! 
But come what may, let who will grasp the throne, 
Caliph or Prophet, Man alike shall groan ; 
Let who will torture him. Priest — Caliph — King — 
Alike this loathsome world of his shall ring 
With victims' shrieks and bowlings of the slave, — 
Sounds, that shall glad me ev'n within my grave." 
Thus to himself^but to the scanty train 
Still left around him, a far different strain : — 
" Glorious defenders of the sacred Crown 
I bear from Heav'n, whose light, nor blood shall drown 
Nor shadow of earth echpse ; — ^before whose gems 
The paly pomp of this world's diadems. 
The crown of Gerashid, the pillar'd throne 
Of Par VIZ,' and the heron crest that shone,* 
Magnificent, o'er Ali's beauteous eyes,^ 
Fade like the stars when mom is in the skies : 
Warriors, rejoice — the port, to which we've pass'd 
O'er destiny's dark wave, beams out at last ! 
Victory's our own — 'tis written in that Book 
Upon whose leaves none but the angels look. 
That Islam's sceptre shall beneath the power 
Of her great foe fall broken in that hour. 
When the moon's mighty orb, before all eyes, 
From Neksheb's Holy Well portentously shall rise ! 
Now turn and see !" — 

They tum'd, and, as he spoke, 
A sudden splendour all around them broke. 
And they beheld an orb, ample and bright. 
Rise from the Holy Well, and cast its light 
Round the rich city and the plain for miles,' — 
Flinging such radiance o'er the gilded tiles 



1 Carreri mentions the fire-flies in India during the rainy 
season. — See his Travels. 

3 "Sennacherib, called by the orientals Kingof Mous- 
aal.'''-D'Herbelot. 

3 Chosroes. For the description of his Throne or Palace, 
e Oibbon and D^Herbdot. 

4 " The crown of Gerashid is cloudy and tarnished before 
the heron tuft of thy turban.'*— From one of the elegieAr 
songs in praise of Ali, written in characters of gold round 
the gallery of Abbas's tomb. — See Char din. 

5 "The beauty of Ali's eves was so remarkable, that when- 
ever the Persians would describe any thing as very lovely, 
they say it is Ayn Hali, or the Eyes of Ali." — Chardin. 

6 " II amusa nondant deux mois le peuple de la ville de 
Nekhsclieb en faisant sortir toutes les nuits du fond d'un 

{mits un corps lumineuz semblablo a la Lune,qui portait sa 
umi^re jusqu*& la distance de plusieurs milles." — D* Her- 
htUt. Hence he was called Sazend^hmah, or the Moon- 
maker. 



Of many a dome and fair-roord minaret, 

As autumn suns shed round them when they eet ! 

Instant from all who saw th' illusive sign 

A murmur broke — " Miraculous ! divine !" 

The Gheber bow'd, thinking his idol Star 

Had wak'd, and bunt impatient through the bar 

Of midnight, to inflame him to the war ! 

While he of Moussa's creed, saw, in that ray 

The glorious Light which, in his freedom s day 

Had rested on the Ark,' and now again 

Shone out to bless the breaking of his chain ! 

"To victory !" is at once the cry of all— 
Nor stands Mokanna loitering at that call ; 
But instant the huge gates are flung aside. 
And forth, like a diminutive mountain-tide 
Into the boundless sea, they speed their coitive 
Right on into the Moslem s mighty force. 
The watchmen of the camp, — who, in their ronndi, 
Had paus d and een forgot the punctual soundi 
Of the small drum with which they count the night,* 
To gaze upon that supernatural light, — 
Now sink beneath an unexpected arm, 
And in a death-groan give their last alarm. 
" On for the lamps, that light yon lofty screen,* 
Nor blunt your blades with massacre so mean ; 
There rests the Caliph — speed— one lucky laiioe 
May now achieve mankind's deliverance !" ' 
Desperate the die — such as they only cost. 
Who venture for a world, and stake their last. 
But Fate's no longer with him — blade for blade 
Springs up to meet them through the glimmering sbade^ 
And, as the clash is heard, new legions soon 
Pour to the spot, — like bees of Kauzeroon^ 
To the shrill timbrel s summons, — till, at length. 
The mighty camp swarms out in all its strength. 
And back to Neksheb's gates, covering the plain 
With random slaughter, drives the adventurous tnia; 
Among the last of whom, the Silver Veil 
Is seen glittering at times, like the white sail 
Of some toss'd vessel, on a stormy night. 
Catching the tempest's momentary light ! 

And hath not this brought the proud spirit low 7 
Nor dash'd his brow, nor check'd his daring 7 No. 
Though half the wretches, whom at night he led 
To thrones and victory, lie disgracd and dead. 
Yet morning hears him, with unshrinking crest. 
Still vaunt of thrones, and victory to the rest. 
And they believed him ! — oh, the lover may 
Distrust that look which steals his soul away ;~. 
The babe may cease to think that it can play 
^ith heaven's rainbow ; — alchymists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucible gives out ; 
But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 



1 The Sbechinafa, called Sakinat in the Koranw-^«8«s 
Soltys JV*ot0, chap. ii. 

2 The parts of the night are made known as well by in- 
struments of music, as by the rounds of the watchmen wttli 
cries and small drum8.--See Burder** Oriental Outoaw, 
vol. ii. p. 119. 

3 " The Serrapurda, high screens of red cloth, stiflbosd 
with cane, used to inclose a considerable space round tiM 
royal tenu." — M'otu on the Bahardannth. 

4 " From the groves of Orange trees at KanserooB, tkt 
bees cull a celebrated honey."— .Aftfn«r*« Trweli. 
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And well th* Impostor knew all lures and arts, 
That Lucifer e'er taught to tangle hearts ; 
Nor, 'mid these last bold workings of his plot 
Against men's souls, is Zelica forgot. 
Ill-fated Zelica ! had reason been 
Awake, through half the horrors thou hast seen. 
Thou never could'st have borne it — Death had come 
At once and taken thy wrung spirit home. 
But 'twas not so — a torpor, a suspense 
Of thought, almost of life, came o*er th* mtense 
And passionate struggles of that fearful night. 
When her last hope of peace and heav'n took flight : 
And though, at times, a gleam of frenzy broke, — 
As through some dull volcano's veil of smoke 
Ominous flashings now and then wiU start. 
Which show the fire 's still busy at its heart ; 
Yet was she mostly wrapp'd in sullen gloom,— 
Not such as Azim's, brooding o'er its doom. 
And calm without, as is the brow of death. 
While busy worms are gnawing underneath ! — 
But in a blank and pulseless torpor, free 
From thought or pain, a seal'd up apathy. 
Which left her oft, with scarce one living thrill, 
The cold, pale victim of her torturer's will. 

Again, as in Merou, he had her deck'd 
Gorgeously out, the Priestess of the sect ; 
And led her gUttering forth before the eyes 
Of his rude train, as to a sacrifice ; 
PaUid as she, the young, devoted Bride 
Of the fierce Nile, when, deck'd in all the pride 
Of nuptial pomp, she sinks into his tide !' 
And while the wretched maid hung down her head. 
And stood, as one just risen from the dead, 
Amid that gazing crowd, the fiend would tell 
His credulous slaves it was some charm or spell 
Possess'd her now, — and from that darken'd trance 
Should dawn ere long their Faith's deliverance. 
Or if, at times, goaded by guilty shame. 
Her soul was rous'd, and words of wildness came. 
Instant the bold blasphemer would translate 
Her ravings into oracles of fate. 
Would hail Heav'n's signals in her flashing eyes, 
And call her shrieks the language of the skies ! 

But vain at length his arts— despair is seen 
Gathering around ; and famine comes to glean 
All that the sword had left unreap'd : — in vain 
At mom and eve across the northern plain 
He looks impatient for the promis'd spears 
Of the wild hordes and Tartar mountaineers. 
They come not — while his fierce beleaguerers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before. 
And horrible as new ;**— javelins, that fly 
Enwreath'd with smoky flames through the dark sky. 
And red-hot globes, that, opening as they mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled Naptha fount. 
Showers of a consuming fire o'er all below ; 
Looldng, as through th' illumin'd night they go, 



Like those wild birds' that by the Magians, oft, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 
Into the air, with blazing faggots tied 
To their huge wings, scattering combustion wide ! 
All night, the groans of wretches who expire. 
In agony, beneath these darts of fire. 
Ring through the city — while, descending o'er 
Its shrines and domes and streets of sycamore ;— 
Its lone bazaars, with their bright cloths of gold, 
Since the last peaceful pageant left unroU'd ; — 
Its beauteous marble baths, whose idle jets 
Now gush with blood ; — and its tall minarets, 
That late have stood up in the evening glare 
Of the red sun, unhallow'd by a prayer ; — 
O'er each, in tutu, the dreadful flame-bolts fall, 
And death and conflagration throughout all 
The desolate city hold high festival ! 

MoKANNA sees the world is his no more ; — 
One sting at parting, and his grasp is o'er. 
" What ! drooping now ?" — ^thus, with unblushing 

cheek. 
He hails the few, who yet can hear him speak, 
Of all those famish'd slaves, around him lying. 
And by the light of blazing temples dying ; — 
" What ! drooping now ? — now, when at length we 

press 
Home o'er the very threshold of success ; 
When Alla from our ranks hath thinn'd away 
Those grosser branches, that kept out his ray 
Of favour from us, and we stand at length 
Heirs of his light and children of his strength. 
The chosen few who shall survive the fall 
Of kings and thrones, triumphant over aU ! 
Have you then lost, weak murmurers as you are, 
All faith in him, who was your Light, your Star ? 
Have you forgot the eye of glory, hid 
Beneath this Veil, the flashing of whose lid 
Could, like a sun-stroke of the desert, wither 
Millions of such as yonder Chief brings hither ? 
Long have its lightnings slept — too long — but now 
All earth shall feel th' unveiling of this brow ! 
To-night — ^yes, sainted men ! This very night, 
I bid you all to a fair festal rite. 
Where, having deep refresh'd each weary limb 
With viands such as feast Heaven's cherubim. 
And kindled up your souls, now sunk and dim. 
With that pure wine the dark-ey'd maids above 
Keep, seal'd with precious musk, for those they 

love,*— 
I will myself uncurtain in your sight 
,,The wonders of this brow's inefiable light; 
Then lead you forth, and with a wink disperse 
Yon myriads, howling through the universe !" 

Eager they listen — while each accent darts 
New life into their chill'd and hope-sick hearts ; — 
Siifrii treacherous life as the cool draught supplies 
To him upon the stake, who drinks and dies ! 



1 *^ A enstom still oubsisting at this day, seems to me to 
prove that the Egyptians formerly sacrificed a young virgin 
to the god of the Nile ; for they now make a statue of earth 
in shape of a girl, to which they give the name of the Be- 
trothed Bride, and throw it into the river." — Savary. 

S The Greek fire, which was occasionally lent by the 
Emperors to their allies. " It was," says Gibbon, " either 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in 
arrows and javelins, tvristed round with flax and tow, which 
had deeply unbibed the inflammable oil." 



1 "At the great festival of fire, called the Sheb Sez6, 
they used to set fire to large bunches of dry combudUbles, 
fastened round wild beasts and birds, which being then let 
loose, the air and earth appeared one great illumination ; 
and as these terrified creatures naturally fled to the wood 
for shelter, it is easy to conceive the conflagrations they 
produced." — Richardaon's Dissertation. 

2 "The righteous shall be given to drink of pure wio«^ 
sealed ; the seal whereof shaU be musk." — Koran^ ehap 
Ixxxiii. 
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Wildly they point their lances to the light 
Of the fast-sinking sun, and shout ** to-night !" — 
** To-night," their Chief re-echoes, in a voice 
Of fiend-like mockery that bids hell rejoice ! 
Deluded victims — never hath this earth 
Seen mourning half so mournful as their mirth ! 
Here, to the few, whose iron frames had stood 
This racking waste of famine and of blood, 
Faint, dying wretches clung, from whom the shout 
Of triumph like a maniac's laugh broke out ; — 
There, others, lighted by the smouldering fire, 
Danc'd, like wan ghosts about a funeral pyre, 
Among the dead and dying, strew'd around ; — 
While some pale wretch look'd on, and from his wound 
Plucking the fiery dart by which he bled, 
In ghastly transport wav'd it o'er his head ! 

'Twas more than midnight now — a fearful pause 
Had follow'd the long shouts, the wild applause, 
That lately from those royal gardens burst. 
Where the Veil'd demon held his feast accurst, 
When Zelica — alas, poor ruin'd heart. 
In every horror doom'd to bear its part ! — 
Was bidden to the banquet by a slave. 
Who, while his quivering lip the summons gave. 
Grew black, as though the shadows of the grave 
Compass'd him round, and, ere he could repeat 
His message through, fell lifeless at her feet ! 
Shuddering she went — a soul-felt pang of fear, 
A presage that her own dark doom was near, 
Rous'd every feeling, and brought Reason back 
Once more, to writhe her last upon the rack. 
All round seem'd tranquil— e'en the foe had ceas'd. 
As if aware of that demoniac feast. 
His fiery bolts ; and though the heavens look'd red, 
'Twas but some distant conflagration's spread 
But hark ! — she stops — she listens— dreadful tone ! 
*Tis her tormentor's laugh — and now, a groan, 
A long death-groan comes with it — can this be 
The place of mirth, the bower of revelry ? 
She enters. Holy Alla, what a sight 
Was there before her ! By the glimmering light 
Of the pale dawn, mix'd with the flare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropped from lifeless hands. 
She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread. 
Rich censers breathing — garlands overhead, — 
The urns, the cups, from which they late had quaff 'd, 
All gold and gems, but — what had been the draught? 
Oh ! who need ask, that saw those livid guests. 
With their swoU'n heads sunk, blackening, on their 

breasts. 
Or looking pale to Heaven with glassy glare, 
As if they sought but saw no mercy there ; 
As if they felt, though poison racked them through, 
Remorse the deadUer torment of the two ! 
While some, the bravest, hardiest in the train 
Of their false Chief, who on the battle-plain 
Would have met death with transport by his side, 
Here mute and helpless gasp'd ; — ^but as they died, 
liook'd horrible vengeance with their eyes' last strain. 
And clench'd the slackening hand at him in vain. 

Dreadful it was to see the ghastly stare, 
The stony look of horror and despair. 
Which some of these expiring victims cast 
Upon their soul's tormentor to the last ; — 



Upon that mocking Fiend, whose Veil, now railed, 

Show'd tliem, as in death's agony they gaz'd,' 

Not the long promis'd light, the brow, whose beamof 

Was to come forth, all conquering, all redeeming; 

But features horribler than Hell e'er traced 

On its own brood ; — no Demon of the Waste,' 

No church-yard Ghole, caught lingering in the light 

Of the bless d sun, e'er blasted human sight 

With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 

Th' Impostor now, in grimiing mockery, shows.— 

** There, ye wise Saints, behold your Light, jov 

Star,— 
Ye wcM be dupes and victims, and ye are. 
Is it enough ? or must I, while a thrill 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat yon still 7 
Swear that the burning death ye feel within. 
Is but the trance with which Heav'n s joys b^^in ; 
That this foul visage, foul as e'er disgrac'd 
E'en monstrous man, is — after God's own taste ; 
And that — but see ! — ere 1 have half-way said 
My greetings through, th' uncourteous souls are fled. 
Farewell, sweet spirits ! not in vain ye die. 
If Eblis loves you half so well as I. — 
Ha, my young bride ! — 'tis well — take thou thy seit; 
Nay come — no shuddering — didst thou never meet 
The dead before ? — ^they grac'd our wedding, sweet; 
And these, my guests to-night, have brimm''d so tras 
Their parting cups, that thou shalt pledge one too. 
But — how is this ? — all empty ? all drunk up ? 
Hot lips have been before thee in the cup, 
Young bride, — ^yet stay— one precious drop 
Enough to warm a gentle Priestess* veins ;— 
Here, drink — and should thy lover's conquering i 
Speed hither, ere thy lip lose all its charmsy 
Give him but half this venom in thy kiss, 
And 1 11 forgive my haughty rival's bliss ! 

" For me — I too must die — but not like these 
Vile, rankling things, to fester in the breeze ; 
To have this brow in rufiiian triumph shovim. 
With all death's grimness added to its own. 
And rot to dust beneath the taunting eyes, 
Of slaves, exclaiming * There his Godship lies !*— 
No— cursed race — since first my soul drew breath. 
They've been my dupes, and 8haU be, even in deadt 
Thou see'st yon cistern in the shade — 'tis fill*d 
With burning drugs, for this last hour distiU'd \ 
There will I plunge me, in that liquid flame- 
Fit bath to lave a dying Prophet's frame ! 
There perish, all — ere pulse of thine shall fiul— 
Nor leave one limb to tell mankind the tale. 
So shall my votaries, wheresoe'er they rave. 
Proclaim that Heav'n took back the Saint it gave ;— 
That I've but vanish'd from this earth awhile. 
To come again, with bright, unshrouded smile ! 
So shall they build me altars in their zeal, 
Where knaves shall minister, and fools shall kned ; 
'Where Faith may mutter o'er her mystic spell. 
Written in blood — and Bigotry may swell 
The sail he spreads for Heaven with blasts from Hell ! 

1 "The Afghaona believe each of the numeroaa ■oHtcidsi 
and deserts of their country, to be inhabited by a loosi^ 
demon, whom they call the Giioolee Beeabau, or Spirit of 
Uie "Waste. They oflen illustrate the wiMnen of any iS> 

auestered tribe, by saying, they are wild as tiis Dsnoe a 
le Waste."— £<2»*«ii»(oii«'« Caubvl, 
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So shall my banner, through long ages, be 
The rallying sign of fraud and anarchy ; — 
Kings yet unborn shall rue Mokanna's name, 
And, though I die, my spirit, stiU the same, 
Shall walk abroad in all the stormy strife. 
And guilt, and blood, that were its bliss in life ! 
But hark ! their battering engine shakes the wall- 
Why, let it shake — thus I can brave them all : 
No trace of me shall greet them, when they come, 
And I can trust thy faith, for — ^thou'lt be dumb. 
Now mark how readily a wretch like me. 
In one bold plunge, commences Deity !'* 

He sprung and sunk, as the last words were said — 
Quick closed the burning waters o er his head. 
And Zelica was left — within the ring 
Of those wide walls the only living thing ; 
The only wretched one, still curst with breath, 
In all that frightful wilderness of death ! 
More like some bloodless ghost, — such as, they tell, 
In the lone Cities of the Silent* dwell. 
And there, unseen of aU but Alla, sit 
Each by its own pale carcass, watching it. 

But mom is up, and a fresh warfare stirs 
rnwoughout the camp of the beleaguerers. 
Their globes of fire, (the dread artillery, lent 
By Greece to conquering Mahadi,) are spent; 
And now the scorpion's shaft, the quarry sent 
From high balistas, and the shielded throng 
Of soldiers swinging the huge ram along, — 
All speak th' impatient Islamite's intent 
To try, at length, if tower and battlement 
And bastion'd wall be not less hard to win. 
Less tough to break down than the hearts within. 
First in impatience and in toil is he. 
The burning AziM — oh ! could he but see 
Th' Impostor once alive within his grasp. 
Not the gaunt lion's hug, nor Boa's clasp. 
Could match the gripe of vengeance, or keep pace 
With the fell heartiness of Hate's embrace ! 

Loud rings the pond'rous ram against the walls ; 
Now shake the ramparts, now a buttress falls ; 
But still no breach — ^'* once more, one mighty swing 
Of all your beams, together thundering!" 
There — the wall shakes— the shouting troops exult— 
" Quick, quick discharge your weightiest catapult 
Right on that spot, — and Neksheb is our own !" — 
*Tis done — the battlements come crashing down. 
And the huge wall, by that stroke riv'n in two, 
Yawning, like some old crater, rent anew. 
Shows the dim, desolate city smoking through ! 
But strange ! no signs of life — nought living seen 
Above, below — ^what can this stillness mean ? 
A minute's pause suspends all hearts and eyes — 
"In through the breach,** impetuous Azim cries; 
But the cool Caliph, fearful of some wile 
In this blank stillness, checks the troops awhile.— 
Just then, a figure, with slow step, advanced 
Forth from the niin'd walls ; and, as there glanc'd 
A sunbeam over it, all eyes could see 
The well-known Silver Veil!— "'Tis He, tis He, 



1" They have all a yreat reverence for burial-groandg, 
which they sometimes call by the poetical name of Cities 
of the Silent, and which they people with the ghosts of the 
departed, who sit each at the head of his own grave, invisi- 
ble to mortal eje»y^fifyhinHone, 



MoKANNA, and alone !" they shout around ; 
Young AziH from his steed springs to the ground— 
" Mine, Holy Caliph ! mine," he cries, " the task 
To crush yon daring wretch — 'tis aU I ask.'* 
Eager he darts to meet the demon foe, 
Who still across wide heaps of ruin slow 
And falteringly comes, till they are near ; 
Then, with a bound, rushes on Azih's spear; 
And, casting off the Veil in falling, shows — 
Oh ! — 'tis his Zelica's life-blood that flows ! 

** I meant not, Azim," soothingly she said. 
As on his trembling arm she lean'd her head. 
And, looking in his face, saw anguish there 
Boyoud all wounds the quivering flesh can bear^— 
** 1 mcaut not thou should'st have the pain of this ;— 
Though death, with thee thus tasted, is a bliss 
Thou would'st not rob me of, didst thou but know 
How oft I've pray'd to God I might die so ! 
But the Fiend's venom was too scant and slow ;— 
To linger on were maddening — and I thought 
If once that Veil — ^nay, look not on it— caught 
The eyes of your fierce soldiery, I should be 
Struck by a thousand death-darts instantly. 
But this is sweeter— oh ! believe me, yes — 
I would not change this sad, but dear caress, 
This death within thy arms I would not give 
For the most smiling life the happiest live ! 
All, that stood dark and drear before the eye 
Of my stray'd soul, is passing swiftly by ; 
A light comes o'er me, from those looks of love, 
Like the first dawn of mercy from above ; 
And if thy lips but tell me I'm forgiv'n. 
Angels will echo the blest words in heaven ! 
But live, my Azim ; — oh ! to call thee mine 
Thus once again ! my Azim — dream divine ! 
Live, if thou ever lov'dst me, if to meet 
Thy Zelica hereafter would be sweet. 
Oh live to pray for her — ^to bend the knee 
Morning and night before that Deity, 
To whom pure lips and hearts without a stain. 
As thine are, Azijj, never breath'd in vain. 
And pray that he may pardon her, — ^may take 
Compassion on her soul for thy dear sake. 
And, nought remembering but her love to thee, 
Make her all thine, all His, eternally ! 
Go to those happy fields where first we twin'd 
Our youthful hearts together— every wind. 
That meets thee there, fresh from the well-known 

flowers. 
Will bring the sweetness of those innocent hours 
Back to thy soul, and thou may'st feel again 
For thy poor Zelica as thou did'st then. 
So shall thy orisons, like dew that flies 
To heav'n upon the morning's sunshine, rise 
With all love's earUest ardour to the skies ! 
And should they — ^but alas ! my senses fail— 
Oh for one minute ! — should thy prayers prevail— 
If pardon'd souls may from that World of Bbss 
Reveal their joy to those they love in this, — 
I'll come to thee — ^in some sweet dream — and tell— 
Ob heaven — I die— dear love ! farewell, farewelL" 

Time fleeted — ^yeara on years had pass'd away, 
And few of those who, on that mouniful day, 
Had stood, with pity in their eyea, to see 
1 The maiden's death, and the youth's agony. 
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Were living itill — ^when, by a made grave 

Betide the swift Amoo^s transparent wave, 

An aged man, who had grown aged there 

By that lone grave, morning and night in prayer, 

For the lust time knelt down — and, though the shade 

Of death hung darkening over him, there play*d 

A gleam of rapture on his eye and cheek. 

That brightened even Death — hke the last streak 

Of intense glory on th* horizon's brim, 

When night o*er all the rest hangs chill and dim. 

His soul had seen a vision, while he slept ; 

She, for whose spirit he had prayM and wept 

So many years, had come to him, all drest 

In angePs smiles, and told him she was blest ! 

For this the old man breathM his thanks, and died,— 

And there, upon the bonks of that lov'd tide, 

He and his Zelica sleep side by side. 



The story of the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
bemg ended, they were now doomed to hear Fadla- 
deen's criticisms upon it. A series of disappoint- 
ments and accidents had occurred to this learned 
Chamberlain during the journey. In the first place, 
those couriers stationed, as in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, between Delhi and the Western coast of 
India, to secure a constant supply of mangoes for the 
royal table, had, by some cruel irregularity, failed 
in their duty ; and to eat any mangoes but those of 
Mazagong was, of course, impossible. In the next 
place, the elephant, laden with his fine antique porce- 
lain, had, in an unusual fit of liveliness, shattered the 
whole set to pieces : — an irreparable loss, as many of 
the vessels were so exquisitely old as to have been 
used under the Emperors Yan and Chun, who reigned 
many ages before the dynasty of Tang. His Koran 
too, supposed to be the identical copy between the 
leaves of which Mahomet's favourite pigeon used to 
nestle, had been mislaid by his Koran-bearer three 
whole days; not without much spiritual alarm to 
Fadladeen, who, though professing to hold, with 
other loyal and orthodox Mussulmans, that salvation 
could only be found in the Koran, was strongly sus- 
pected of believing in his heart, that it could only be 
found in his own particular copy of it. When to all 
these grievances is added the obstinacy of the cooks, 
in putting the pepper of Canara into his dishes in- 
stead of the cinnamon of Serendib, we may easily 
suppose that he came to the task of criticism with, at 
least, a sufiicient degree of irritability for the purpose. 

" In order," said he, importantly swinging about his 
chaplet of pearls, "to convey with clearness my 
opmion of the story this young man has related, it is 
necessary to take a review of all the stories that have 
ever — ^** My good Fadladeen !" exclaimed the Prin- 
cess, interrupting him, " we really do not deserve that 
you should give yourself so much trouble. Your 
opinion of the poem we have just heard, will, I have 
no doubt, be abundantly edifying, without any further 
waste of your valuable erudition." " If that be all," 
replied the critic,-<-evidently mortified at not being 
allowed to show how much he knew about every 
thing but the subject ivunediately before him—" If 
that be all that is required, the matter ia easily des- 



patched." He then proceeded to analyse tbe poo^ 
in that strain, (so well known to the unfoitmiate bndi 
of Delhi,) whose censures were an inflic^oii froa 
which few recovered, and whose very praises wereliiB 
the honey extracted from the bitter flowers of dM 
aloe. The chief personages of the story ware, if In 
rightly understood them, an ill-favoured gentteBMO, 
with a veil over his face ; — a young lady, whose ret* 
son went and came according as it suited the poelfi 
convenience to be sensible or otherwise ; — and i 
youth in one of those hideous Bucharian bomiMi^ 
who took the aforesaid gentleman in a veil for a DS* 
vinity. " From such materials," said he, ** what can 
be expected? — af\er rivalling each other in laig 
speeches and absurdities, through some tboaeends sf 
lines, as indigestible as the filbcrds of Berdaa, oorftisid 
in the veil jumps into a tub of aquafortis ; the yomg 
lady dies in a set speech, whose only recommendatioB 
is that it is her last ; and the lover lives on to a good 
old age, for the laudable purpose of seeing her gfaoil, 
which he at last happily accomplishes and ezpirea 
This, you will allow, is a fair sununary of the stmy; 
and if Nasser, the Arabian merchant, told no bettor^ 
our Holy Prophet (to whom be all honour and gkcy 9 
had no need to be jealous of his abilities for stoi^ 
telUng."* 

With respect to the style, it was worthy of the mst* 
ter ; — it had not even those politic contrivances of 
structure, which make up for the commonness of the 
thoughts by the peculiarity of the manner, nor thsl 
stately poetical phraseology by which sentimenii^ 
mean in themselves, like the blacksmith's* mptm 
converted into a banner, are so easily gilt and em- 
broidered into consequence. Then, as to the venifi- 
cation, it was, to say no worse of it, execrable : it had 
neither the copious flow of Ferdosi, the sweetness of 
Hafez, nor the sententious march of Sadi; but ap- 
peared to him, in the uneasy heaviness of its move- 
ments, to have been modelled upon the gait of a veiy 
tired dromedary. The licenses too in which it m- 
dulged were unpardonable; — for instance this line^tad 
the poem abounded with such ; — 

Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream. 

" What critic that can count," said FADU^MfKUt, 
" and has his full complement of fingers to com 
withal, would tolerate for an instant such syllabic is* 
perfluities ?" — He here looked round and diseofCMd 
that most of his audience were asleep; while tiM 
glunmering lamps seemed inclined to follow their 
example. It became necessary, therefore, howevar 
painful to himself, to put an end to his valaaUe anl 
mad versions for the present, and he accordingly OM* 
eluded, with an air of dignified candour, thus : **Nol> 
withstanding the observations which I have thoimlit 
it my duty to make, it is by no means my wish to dis- 
courage the young man : so far from it, indeed, thsK 
if he will but totally alter his style of writing ani 



1 La lecture de ces Fablei plaisait li fort auz Arabel^ 
que, quand Mahomet les entretenait de rHiitoire de I'As* 
cien Testament, iJs les mdprisaient, lui diaant qae 

Sue NasHcr leur racontait 6taierit beaucoup plus belli 
iette preference attira 4 Nasser la mal^dictioD dfe Maf^jiit 
et de tous set disciples.— I>'if«rA«iot. 

3 The blacksmith Gao, who •ucceMfoOv resistsd te 
tyrant Zohak, and whose apron became the Koyal Stsndaii 
of Persia. 
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toincing, I hiT« TBI? linle doubt thU 1 ihall be lartl] 
pleued whh him." 

Some dajn elapsed, ■Aerlhiibuuigaa of IbeGraal 
ChamberULDT befon Lalla Soosa could veatiue tc 
uk for aoolher rtorj. The jouth wu still > wel- 
come gneit in tbe panlion i to one bean, perfaaps too 
daogetousl; welcome — but all mention oTpoeliT wsi, 
w iTbf GommoD conieat, ■voided. Tboi^ih none of 
ttie pulj hsd much respect for Fadudesm, jtt his 
censures, thus magislenallj delivered, eridentlj made 
«B anprenioii on them all. Tbe Poet bimscU; to 
wbom criticism was qnile ■ new openlioii, (bmg 
wholly unknown in thu Puadiae of the Indies, Cub- 
mere,) feh (he shock as it is generally felt at fiiat, till 
use hss made it mors lokmble la the patient ;— tbe 
ladies begau to suspect that thej ought not to be 
pleased, snd seemed to conclude thai Ibere must have 
boen much good sense in whsl F«DLiU>X(N said, 
from ils baring set them all so soundl; to sleep ; — 
while the self.complaceiit Cbamberlaiu was led to 
tiiumph in [be idea of haying, for tbe hundred and 
Gilietb time in his li&i eitmguisbed a Poet. Liu-a 
RooKR alone — and Lore knew wbj — persisted in 
being delighted with all she bad heard, and in reaalr- 
ing to hear more aa speedilj as possttilo. Her man- 
ner, however, of fiisl reluming to tbe sul^fed tvas 
unlucky. Il was while they rested during tbe beat 
of noon near a fountain, on which some bond bad 
rudely traced those well-knovvn words from the 
Garden of Sadi,— " Many, Uko me, have viewed this 
fonnlaio, but ihey arc gone, aod their eyes ste closed 
for ever 1"— that she took occasion, from the melan- 
choly beauty oTtbia passage, to dwell upon tbe channs 
of poetry in general. "It is Irue," she said, " tew 
poets can imitate thu sublime bird, which flies al- 
ways in the air, and never touches the earth;' — it is 
only once in many ages a Genius appears, whoae 
words, Uke [hose OD the Written Mountain, last for 
ever : — but still there are some, as delightful perhaps, 
though not BO wonderful, who, if not stars over our 
head, are at least flowers along our path, and whose 
sweetness of tbe moment we ought gratefully to in- 
hale, without calling upon them for a brigbmesB and 
a durability beyond their nature. In abort," continued 
she, blushing, as if conscious of being caught in an 
oration, *'it is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his regions of enchantment, without having a 
critic for ever, like the old Man of the sea, upon bis 
back.'" — Fadi-adeen, it was 'plain, took Ibis hist 
luckless allusion to himself, and would ttsasore it up 
in bis mind as a whetstone for his neil criticism. A 
sudden silence ensued; snd tbe Princess, glancing a 
look at Pehamorz, saw plainly she must wait for a 

Bui the glories of Nanue, and her wild, ftsgtam 
airs, playing freshly over tbe cunent of youthful 
■pints, will soon heal even deeper wounds than the 
doll Fadlsdeenaofthis world can inflict. In an even- 
ing or two after, they came to die small Valley of 
Gardens, which had been planted by order of the 
Emperor for his fsiourita siaier Sochlnara, during 
their progress to Cashmere, some yean betbre; and 
naver was there a more sparkling assemblage o( 
•weeis, since tbe Gulzar-e-Irem, or Rose-bower of 
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On the blue flowV, which, Bramins say, 
Blooms DO where bat in Paradise ! 

** Nymph of a fair, but erring line !*' 

Gently he said — ** One hope is thine. 

'Tis written in the Book of Fate, 
* The Peri yet may he forgiven 

Who brings to this Eternal Gate 
The Gift that is most dear to Heaven.'* 

GOf seek it, and redeem thy sin ; — 

'Tis sweet to let the PardonM in !" 

Rapidly as comets run 

To th' embraces of the sun — 

Fleeter than the starry brands. 

Flung at night from angel hands' 

At those dark and daring sprites, 

Who would climb th' empyreal heights, — 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies. 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning's eyes, 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse. 

But whither shall the Spirit go 

To find ^lis gift for He&v'n ?— " I know 

The wealth," she cries, " of every urn, 

In which unnumber'd rubies bum, 

Beneath'the pillars of Chilminar ;* — 

I know where the Isles of Perfume are 

Many a fathom down in the sea. 

To the south of sun-bright Araby ;' — 

I know too where the Genii hid 

The jewell'd cup of their King Jamshid,^ 

With Life's elixir sparkling high — 

But gifts like these are not for the sky. 

Where was there ever a gem that shone 

Like the steps of Alla's wonderful Throne ? 

And the Drops of Life— oh ! what would they be 

In the boundless Deep of Eternity ?" 

While thus she mus'd, her pinions fann'd 
The air of that sweet Indian land. 
Whose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks and amber beds ; 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 
W^se rivulets are like rich brides, 
ytLovely, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 

;ht be a Perrs Paradise ! 
But cnmson now her rivers ran 

With human blood— the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers. 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafled from the mnocent flowers ! 
Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar'd shades-^ 



1 " The Mahometans suppose ihat falling stars are the 
firebrands wherewith the good angels (drive away the bad, 
when they approach too near the empyreum or verge of tiie 
Heavens." — Fryer. 

2 ''The Forty Pillars: so the Persians call the ruins of 
Fursepolis. It is imagined by them that this palace and Ihe 
edifices at Balbec were built by Gonii, fur the purpose of 
biding in their subterraneous caverns immense treasures, 
which still remain there."— />'««r6c/ot. rolney. 

3 The Isles of Pancbaia. 

4 " The cup of Jamshid, discovered, they say, when dig- 
^faV ^ th« foundations of F.et»epo]ja.'*—fiichardson. 



Thy cavern shrines, and idol stones, 

Thy monarchs and their thousand thronai 7 

'Tis He of Gazna !' — fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India's diadems 
Lie scatter'd in his ruinous path. — 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Tom from the violated necks 
Of many a young and lov'd Sultana ;* — 
Maidens within theur pure Zenana, 
Priests in the very fane he slaughters. 
And choaks up with the gUttering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 
And, through the war-field's bloody haze. 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand. 

Alone, beside his native river, — 
The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 
" Live," said the Conqueror, " hve to sharer 
The trophies and the crowns I bear !" 
Silent that youthful warrior stood — 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country's blood. 
Then sent his last remaining dart, 
For answer to th' Invader's heart. 
Fabe flew the shaft, though pointed well ; 
The Tyrant hv'd, the Hero fell !— 
Yet mark'd the Peri where he lay, 

And when the rush of war was past. 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last—- 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before its free-bom spirit fled ! 
" Be this," she cried, as she wing'd her fligfat, 
" My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 

On the field of warfare, blood like this. 

For Liberty shed, so holy is. 
It would not stain the purest rill. 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss ! 
Oh ! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an ofiering Heaven holds dear, 
'Tis the last Libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks i&her cat 
" Sweet," said the Angel, as she gave* 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
" Sweet is our welcome of the Brave 

Who die thus for their native land.— 
But see — alas ! — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not— holier far 
Than e'en this drop the boon must be. 
That opens the gates of Heav'n for thee !^ 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 

Now among Afric's Lunar Mountains,^ 
Far to the South, the Peri hghted ; 



1 Mahmood of Gazna, or Ghiznl, who conquered tndia ii 
the beginning of the 11th century. — See his Uisiory ia Vn 
and Sir J. Malcolm. 

2 " It is rei>orted that the hunting equipage of the Sultai 
Mahmood was so magnificent, that he kept 400 grey booodi 
and blood-hounds, each of which wore a oollar set will 
jewels, and a covering edged with gold and pearls.** — CFW 
versal History, vol. iii. 

3 " The Mountains of the Moon, or the Monies Lan» « 
antiquity, at the foot of which the Mile ia supposed t«] 
— Bruce. 
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And sl^ekM her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide, — ^whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth, 
Deep in those sohtary woods, 
^here oft the Genii of the Floods 
-Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the new-bom Giant's smile !* 
Thence, over Egypt's palmy groves, 

Her grots, and sepulchres of kings,* 
The exil'd Spint sighing roves ; 
And now hangs listening to the dovw 
In warm RosETf a's vale'— now loves 

To watch the moonUght on the wings 
Of the white ^pelicans that break 
The azure calm of M(eris' Lake/ 
'Twas a fair scene — a land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold ! 
Who could have thought^ that saw this night 

Those valleys, and their fruits of gold. 
Basking in beav'n's serenest light ;-^ 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bendiag 

Languidly their leaf-crown'd heads, 
•Like youthful maids, when sleep, descending, 

Warns them to their silken beds ;^-— 
Those virgin UUes, all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake. 
That they may lisfe more fresh xind br^ht. 

When their beloved Sun ^s awake ; — 
'Those ruin'd ^hrin^ and towers that seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-wing'd Sultana* sitting 

Upon a column, motionless 
And ghttering, like an idol bird 1— 
Who could have thought, that there, e*en there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair. 

The Demon of the Plague hath cast 

From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 
More mortal far than ever came 
From the red Desert's sands of flame ! 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch'd by his wing. 

Like plants, where the Simoon ha^ past» 
At once falls black and withering ! 

The sun went down on many a brow. 

Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 



1 " The Nile, which the Abyssinians know by the names 
of Abey and Alawy, or the Giant."— wfl«tat. Researches. 
vol. i. p. 387. 

2 See Perry*8 View of the Levant, for an account of the 
sepulchres in Upper Thebes, and the numberless grots 
covered all over with hieroglyphics, in the mountains of 
Upiier EgypU 

3 " The orchards of Rosetta are filled with turtle-doves." 
— Sonnini. 

4 Savary mentions the pelicans upon Lake Moeris. 

5 " The 8U|>erb dale-tree, whose head languidly reclines, 
Uke that of a handsome woman overcome with sleep." — 
Dt^fard el Hadad. 

6 " That bBautirul bird, with plumage of the finest shining 
blue, with purple beak and legg,the natural and living orna- 
ment of the temples and palaces of the Greeks and Romans, 
which, from the stateliness of its port, as well as the bril- 

1tanc}r of its colours has obtained the title of Sultana." 

Sonnini, 



And ne'er will feel that sun again ! 
And oh ! to see th' unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
The very vultures turn away. 
And sicken at so foul a prey I 
Only the fierce hyaena stalks* 
Throughout the city's desolate walks 
At midnight, and his carnage plies — 

Woe to the half-dead wretch who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eyes* 

Amid the darkness of the streets ! 

•* Poor race of Men !" said the pitying Spirit, 

"Dearly ye pay for your primal fall — 
Some flowrets of Eden ye still inherit. 

But the trail of the Serpent is over them all !** 
She wept — ^the air grew pure and clear 

Around her, as the bright drops'ran ; 
For there's a magic in each tear 

Such kindly Spirits weep for man ! 

Just then beneath some orange trees. 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free. 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower. 

Close by the Lake, she heard the moaii 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 

Had thither stol'n to die alone. 
One who in Ufe, where'er he mov'd. 

Drew alter him the hearts of many ; 
Yet now, as though he ne'er were lov'd, 

Dies here, unseen, unwept by any ! 
None to watch near him — none to slake 

The fire that in his bosom lies, 
With e'en a sprinkle from that lake, 

Which shines so cool before his eyes. 
No voice, well-knovm through many a day, 

To speak the last, the parting word. 
Which, when aU other sounds decay, 

Is still like distant music heard : 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when all is o'er. 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown Dark. 

Deserted youth ! one thought alone «,. 

Shed joy around his soul in death— 
That she, whom he for years had known 
And lov'd, and might have call'd his own. 

Was safe from this foul midnight's breath ;— 
Safe in her father's princely haUs, 
Where the cool airs from fountain — ^falls, 
Freshly perfum'd by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann*d. 

But see, — ^who yonder comes by stealthy 

This melancholy bower to seek. 
Like a young envoy sent by Healthy 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 
'Tis she — far off, through moonlight ^im. 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 



1 Jackson, speaking of the plague that occurred in West 
Barbar^, when he was there, says, *' The birds of the air fled 
away from the abodes of men. The hyaanaSi on the «y>T» 
trary, visited the cemeteries," &c 

2 Bnue. 
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Bhe, who wouM rather die with him, 

ThMB. live to gain the world beside !•— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 

His livid cheek to here she presses. 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

In the cool lake her loosened tresses. 
Ah ! once, how little did bethink 
An hour would come, when he should shrink 
"^ ^^1^ horror from that dear emlmice. 

Those gentle arms, that were to him 
* Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden's infant cherubim ! 
And now he yields — ^now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proffer'd lips alone— 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown. 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unask'd, or without shame. 
" Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

The blessed air that's breathed by thee, 
And, whether on its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me ! 
There, drink my tears, while yet they fkll, — 

Would that my bosom's blood were baUn, 
And, well thou know'st, Fd shed it all. 

To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face- 
Am I not thine— thy own lov'd bride— 
TTie one, the chosen one, whose place 

In life or death is by thy side ! 
Think'st thou that she, whose only light. 

In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night. 

That must be hers when thou art gone ? 
That I can live, and let thee go. 
Who art my life itself ?— No, no— 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too ! 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn. 
Before Uke thee I fade and bum ; 
Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingers there !" 
She fails— she sinks— as dies the lamp 
In enamel airs or cavern-damp, 
%o quickly do his baleful sighs 
^^uench all the sweet light of her eyes, 
^^le struggle — and his pain is past— 

Her lover is no longer living ! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which she eipires in giving! 

•* Sleep," said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul. 
As true as e'er warm'd a woman's breast— 
** Sleep on ; in visions of odour rest. 
In balmier airs than ever yet stirr'd 
Th' enchanted pile of that lonely bird, 
Who sings at the last his own death-lay,* 
And in music and perfume dies away !" 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings Uirough the place. 



l"ln the East, they suppose the Phoenix to have fifly 
orifices ID bis bill, wbi<h are continued to his ta ) ; and that, 
alter living one thousand years, he builds himself a funeral 
pile, sings a melodious air of different harmonies through 
liki fifky organ pipes, flaps his wings with a velocity which 

Is ftre to the wood, and consumes himself.— ii>cAar<is<m. 



And shook her sparkling wrealh, and ihtd 

Such lustre o'er each paly fkce, 
That like two lovely saints they seem'd 

Upon the eve of doona-day taken 
From their dim graves, in odour sleeping ^ 

While that benevolent Peri beam'd 
Like their good angel, calmly keeping 

Watch o'er them, till their souls would 



But mom is blushing in the sky ; 

Again the Peri soars above. 
Bearing to Heav'n that precious Bi|^ 

Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 
High throbb'd her heart, with hope ekte, 

The Elysian pahn she soon shall win. 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

SmiI'd as she gave that offering in ; 
And she already hears the trees 

Of Eden, with their crystal bells 
Ringing in that ambrosial breeze 

That from the throne of Alla swells ; 
And she can see the starry bowls 

That lie around that lucid lake. 
Upon whose banks admitted souls 

Their first sweet draught of glory take !' 

But ah ! e'en Peri's hopes are vain — 

Again the Fates forbade ; again 

Th' immortal barrier clos'd — " not yet," 

The Angel said as, with regret. 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory— 

" True was the maiden, and her story. 

Written in light o'er Alla's head, 

By Seraph eyes shall long be read. 

But, Peri, see — the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not — holier far 

Than e'en this sight the boon must be 

That opes the gates of Heav'n for thee.** 



Now, upon Syria's land of 
Softly the light of eve reposes. 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal sleet. 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one, who look'd from upper air 
O'er all th' enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow. 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks. 
More golden where the sun-light falls;— 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls' 



I " On the shores of a quad^nsular lake stand ■ tlion 
sand goblets, made of stars, out of which souls prodesUaed 
to enjoy felicity, drink the crystal wave."— Frona CkotoMi- 
briaiuCs Description of the Mahometan Paradise, in hit 
Beauties uf Christianity. 

3 Richardson thinks thai Syria had its name firom Sun, a 
beautiful and delicate species of rose for which that count^ 
has been always famous ;— hence, Sttristao,the Land of 
RoMS. 

3 " The number of Uzards I saw one day in the great 
court of the Temple of the Sun at Balbec, amounted to 
many thousands ; the ground, the walls, and stones of the 
rained buildings were covered with them.^^mce. 
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Of rain'd Bhrinn, busy and bright 
Ab they were all alive with light;— 
And, yet more splendid, nomerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west, — as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
Th' unclouded skies of Pbristan. 
And then, the mingling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed,* with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ;— 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 
Her soul is sad — ^her wings are weaiy— 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great Temple, once his own,* 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime. 

Flinging their shadows fVom on high, 
Like dials, which the wizard. Time, 

Had rais'd to count his ages by ! 

Yet haply there may lie conceal'd 
Beneath those Chambers of the Sun, 

Some amulet of gems annealM 

In upper fires, some tabret seal'd 
With the great name of Solomon, 
Which, speird by her illumin'd eyes, 

May teach her where, beneath the moon. 

In earth or ocean lies the boon. 

The charm that can restore so soon, 
An erring Spirit to the skies ! 

Cheer'd by this hope she bends her thither ;^ 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither ; — , 
When, o*er the vale of Balbec, winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play. 
Among the rosy wild^flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes. 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies,' 
That fluttered round the jasmine stems, 
Like wmged flowers or flying gems ; — 
And, near the boy, who, tir'd with play, 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swifl his haggard brow he turn'd 

To the fair child, who fearless sat. 
Though never yet hath day-beam bum'd 

Upon a brow more fierce than that,—- 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire. 
Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire ! 

1 "The Syrinx, or Pan's pipe, is still a pastoral instru- 
ment in Svria." — Russel. 
S The Temple of the Sun at Balbec. 
3 '* You bebpld there a considerable number of a remarka- 
ble species of beautiful inaecta, the elegance of whose ap- 
etarance and their attire procured for them the name of 
amsela."— ^SlnuwiU. 



In which the Peri's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 
The ruin'd maid-^e shrine profan*d — 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stain'd 
With blood of guests ! — there written, all^ ' 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel's pen. 
Ere mercy weeps them dut again ! 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften'd his spirit,) look'd and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant's play >— 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze. 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

But hark ! the vesper-call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air. 

From Syria's thousand minarets \ 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Ejieels, with lus forehead to the south, 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

From purity's own cherub mouth, 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies. 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 
Oh 'twas a sight — ^that Heav'n — that Child— 
A scene, which might have well beguil'd 
E'en haughty Eblis of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone l^ ! 

And how felt he, the wretched Man, 

Reclining there — while memory ran 

O'er many a year of guilt and strife. 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-place. 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace ! 

" There was a time," he said, in mild 

Heart-humbled tones — "^ thou blessed child ! 

When young, and haply pure as thou, .-.^ 

I look'd and pray'd like thee — ^bnt now—*' 

He hung his head— each nobler aim 

And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood's hour, that instant came 

Fresh o'er. him, and he wept— he wept ! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

** There's a drop," said the Peri, "that down from 

the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Egypt's land,* of so healing a power, 
So balmy a vhtue, that e'en in the hour 

1 The Nucta, or Miraculous Drop, whieh fklls in Egypt, 
precifielyon Saint Joho*s day, in June, and ii sapposod to 
have the sflect of stopping the [dagae. 
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That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 
Oh,- is it not thus, thou man of sin. 

The precious tears of repentance fell 7 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within. 

One heavenly drop hath dispell'd them all. 

And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side, m humble prayer. 
While the same sunbeams shine upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a Soul forgiven ! 

'Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star. 
Upon the tear, that, warm and meek, 
Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek : 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash, or meteor beam — 
But well the enraptur'd Peri knew 
'Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, tp hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 

•* Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done — 
The gates are pass'd, and Heaven is won ! 
Oh ! am I not happy ? I am, I am— 

To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam,* 

And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad ! 
Farewell, ye odours of f^rth, that die, 
Passing away like a lover's sigh ; — 
Jtfy feast is now the Tooba tree.* 
Whose scent is the breath of Eternity ! 

** Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief, — 
Oh ! what are the brightest that e'er have blown, 
To the Lote-tree, springing by Alla's Throne,' 

Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf ! 
Joy, joy for ever ! — my task is done — 
The gates are pass'd, and Heav'n is won !" 



" And this," said the Great Chamberlain, "is poetry! 
this flimsy manufacture of the brain, which, in com- 
parison with the lofly and durable monuments of 
genius, is as the gold filigree-work of Zamara beside 
the eternal architecture of Egypt !" Afler this gor- 
geous sentence, which, with a few more of the same 
kind, Fad^^adeen kept by him for rare and important 
occasions, he proceeded to the anatomy of the short 
poem just recited. The lax and easy kind of metre 
in which it was written ought to be denounced, he 
said, as one of the leading causes of the alarming 

1 The Country of Delight — the name of a Province in 
the kingdom of Jinoistan, -or Fairy Land, the capital of 
which is called the City of Jewels. Amberabad is another 
of the cities of Jinnistan* 

2 " The tree Tooba, that stands in Paradise, in the palace 
4)f Mahomet.**— SaWa Prdim. Disc. •" Touba," says JO' 
fferhelot^ " signifies beatitude, or eternal iiappiness.'* 

.3 Mahomet is described, in the 53d chapter of the Koran, 
jis having teen the An^el Gabriel, " by the lote-tree^ beyond 
which there is no passing; near it is the Garden of Eternal 
Abode:** This tree, say the commentators, stands in the 
MjreQth Heaven on tb» right hand of (be tivomeof <CUHi. 



growth of poetry in our times. If soma check w«« 
not given to this lawless fiicilky, we should boob be 
ovemm by a race of bards as numerous and aa dHtl* 
low as the hundred and twenty thousand streams of 
Basra.' They who succeeded in this style deserved 
chastisement for their very success; — as wairioa 
have been punished, even after gaining a Tictocy^ 
because they had taken the liberty of gaining it in an 
irregular or unestablished manner. What, thoi, was 
to be said to those who failed ? to those who pse* 
sumed, as in the present lamentaUe instance, to inu* 
tate the license and ease of the bolder sons of soo^ 
without any of that grace or vigour which gave a 
dignity even to negligence — ^who, like them, flung the 
jereed^ carelessly, but not, like them, to the mark \— 
** and who," said he, raising his voice to excite a |»o- 
per degree of wakefulness in his hearers, ** contxive 
to appear heavy and constrained in the midrt of aU 
the latitude they have allowed themselves, like <we 
of those young pagans that dance before the Princess, 
who has the ingenuity to move as if her limbs were 
fettered in a pair of the lightest and loosest drawets 
of Masulipatam ." 

It was but little suitable, he continued, to the gvavB 
march of criticism, to follow this fantastical Pari, of 
whom they had just heard, through all her flights and 
adventures between earth and heaven ; bat he cookl 
not help adverting to the puerile conceitedneas of the 
Three Gifts which she is supposed to carry to the 
skies, — a drop of blood, forsooth, a sigh, and a tear! 
How the first of these articles was deUvered into the 
Angel's "' radiant hand," he professed himself at a 
loss to discover ; and as to the safe carriage of the 
sigh and the tear, such Peris and such poets were 
beings by far too incomprehensible for him even to 
guess how they managed such matters. "But, in 
short," said he, " it is a waste of time and patience 
to dwell longer upon a thing so incurably frivolous, 
— puny even among its own puny race, and such as 
only the Banyan Hospital for Sick Insects' should 
undertake.** 

In vain did Lalla Rookh try to soften thu inexo- 
rable critic ; in vain did she resort to her most elo- 
quent common-places, — reminding him that poets 
were a timid and sensitive race, whose sweetness 
was not to be drawn forth, like that of the flagrant 
grass near the Ganges, by crushing and trampling 
upon them; — that severity often destroyed ereiy 
chance of the perfection which it demanded ; and 
that, after all, perfection was like the Moimtain of 
the Talisman^ — no one had ever yet reached its sum- 
mit.^ Neither these gende axioms, nor the still gentler 
looks lyith which they were inculcated, could lower 
for one instant the elevation of Fadladeen's eye- 
brows, or charm him into any thing like encourage- 
ment, or even toleration, of her poet. Toleration, 



1 " It is said, that the rivers or streams of Basra were 
reckoned in the time of Belal ben Abi Bordeh, and amounted 
to the number of one hundred and twenty thousand Btreajns.** 
— FA>n Haukal. 

2 The name of the javelin with which the Easterns exer- 
cise. — See Castellan^ Mmrua des Otkomans^ torn. iii. p. IQI. 

3 For a descriiHion of tliis Hospital of the Banyans, see 
Parson's Travels^ p. 262. 

4 " Near this is a curious hill, called Koh Talism, the 
Mountain of the Talisman, because, aocording to the ta- 
ditions of the country, no person ever succeeded in gaiiiiiy 
its suonut*"— Jri»n«tr. 
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indeed, was noit among the weaknesses of Fadla- 
DKEN : — ^he carried the same spirit into matters of 
poetry and of religion, and, though little versed in the 
beauties t>r sublimities of either, was a perfect master 
•f the art of persecution in both. His zeal, too, was 
the same in either pursuit ; whether the game before 
him was pagans or poetasters, — ^worshippers of cows, 
or writers of epics. . 

They had now arrived at the splendid city of La- 
hore, whose mausoleums and shrines, magnificent 
and numberless, where Death seemed to share equal 
honours with Heaven, would have powerfully affected 
the heart and imagination of Lalla Rookh, if feel- 
ings more of this earth had not taken entire posses- 
sion of her already. She was here met by messen- 
gers despatched from Cashmere, who informed her 
that the King had arrived in the Valley, and was him- 
self superintending the sumptuous preparations that 
were making in the Saloons of the Shalimar for her 
reception. The chill she felt on receiving this- intel- 
ligence, — ^which to a bride whose heart was free and 
light would have brought only images of affection 
and plea8ure,^«onvinced her that her peace was gone 
for ever, and that she was in love, irretrievably in love, 
with young Fbramorz. The veil, which this passion 
wears at first, had fallen off, and to know that she 
loved was now as painful, as to love without knowing 
it, had been delicious. Feramorz too, — what misery 
would be his, if the sweet hours of intercourse so 
imprudently allowed them should have stolen into 
his heart the same fatal fascination as into hers ; — if, 
notwithstanding her rank, and the modest homage he 
always paid to it, even lie should have yielded to the 
influence of those long and happy interviews, where 
music, poetry, the delightful scenes of nature, — all 
tended to bring their hearts close together, and to 
waken by every means that too ready passion, which 
often, like the young of the desert-bird, is warmed 
into life by the eyes alone !' She saw but one way 
to preserve herself from being culpable as well as 
unhappy ; and this, however painful, she was resolved 
to adopt. Feramorz must no more be admitted to 
her presence. To have strayed so far into the dan- 
gerous labyrinth was wrong, but to linger in it while 
the clew was yet in her hand, would be criminal. 
Though the heart she had to offer to the King of 
Bucharia might be cold and broken, it should at least 
be pure ; and she must only try to forget the short 
vision of happiness she had enjoyed, — like that Ara- 
bian shepherd, who, in wandering into the wilder- 
ness, caught a glimpse of the Gardens of Irim, and 
then lost them again for ever !' 

The arrival of the young Bride at Lahore was cele- 
brated in the most enthusiastic manner. The Rajas 
and Omras in her train, who had kept at a certain 
distance during the journey, and never encamped 
nearer to the Princess than was strictly necessary for 
her safeguard, here rode in splendid cavalcade through 
the city, and distributed the most costly presents to 
the crowd. Engines were erected in all the squares, 
which cast forth showers of confectionary among 
the people ; while the artisans, in chariots adorned 

1 ^ The Arabians believe that the ostriches hatch their 
yonnf by only looking at them.'*— P. Fan»leb$i I^a^- ^ 
Erypte. 

8 S e SiOe** Koran^ note, voL iL p. 484^ 



with tinsel and fiymg streameis, exhibited the badges 
of their respective trades through the streets. Such 
brilliant displays of life and pageantry among the 
palaces, and domes, and gilded minarets of Lahore, 
made the citj altogether like a place of enchantment ; 
— particularly on the day when Lalla Rookh set 
out again upon her journey, when she was accom- 
panied to the gate by all the fairest and richest of the 
nobility, and rode along between ranks of beautiful 
boys and girls, who waved plates of gold and silver 
flowers over their heads* as they went, and then 
threw them to be gathered by the populace. 

For many days after their departure from Lahore 
a considerable degree of gloom hung over the whole 
party. Lalla Rookh, who had intended to make 
illness her excuse for not admitting the joung min- 
strel, as usual, to the pavilion, soon found that to 
feign indisposition viras unnecessary ; — Fadladeen 
felt the loss of the good road they had hitherto travel- 
led, and was very near cursing Jehan-Guire (of blessed 
memory!) for not having continued his delectable 
alley of trees,' at least as far as the mountains of 
Cashmere ; — ^while the ladies, who had nothing now 
to do all day but to be fanned by peacocks* feathers 
and Usten to Fadladeen, seemed heartily weary of 
the life they led, and, in spite of all the Great Cham- 
berlain's criticism, were tasteless enough to wish for 
the poet again. One evening, as they were proceed- 
ing to their place of rest for the night, the Princess, 
who, for the freer enjoyment of the air, had mount- 
ed her favourite Arabian palfrey, in passing by a small 
grove, heard the notes of a lute from within its leaves, 
and a voice, which she but too well knew« singing the 
following words :— 

Tell me not of jojrs above, 
If that world can give no bliss. 

Truer, happier than the^ Love 
Which enslaves our souls in this ! 

Tell me not of Houris' eyes ; — 
Far from me their dangerous glow 

If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that bum below. 

Who that feels what Love is here, 
All its falsehood — all its pain — 

Would, for e'en EUysium's sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again ? 

Who, that midst a desert's heat 

Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 

Streams again as false as they ? 

The tone of melancholy defiance in which these 
words were uttered, went to Lalla Rookh's heart, 
— and, as she reluctantly rode on, she could not help 
feeling it as a sad but sweet certainty, that Feramorz 
was to the full as enamoured and miserable as her- 
self. 

The place where they encamped that evening was 
the first delightful spot they had come to since they 
left Lahore. On one side of them was a grove full 
of small Hindoo temples, and planted with the most 

1 Ferishta. 

3 The fine road made by the Emperor Jehan-Guire from 
I Agra to Lahore, planted with trees on each side. 
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Just Alla ! what must be thy look, 

When such a wretch before thee stands 
Unblushing, with thy Sacred Book, 

Turning the leases with hlood-stain'd hands, 
And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust and hate and crime ? 
E'en as those bees of Trebizond, — 

Which, from the sunniest hours that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round. 

Draw venom forth that drives men mad !* 
Never did fierce Ajiabia send 

A satrap forth more direly great ; 
Never was Iran doomed to bend 

Beneath a yoke of deadlier weight. 
Her throne had fall'n — ^her pride was crush'd— 
Her sons were willing slaves, nor blushM. 
In their own land — ^no more their own,— 
To crouch beneath a stranger's throne. 
Her towers, where Mithra once had bum'd. 
To Moslem shrines — oh shame ! were tum'd, 
Where slaves, converted by the sword. 
Their mean, apostate worship pour'd. 
And curs'd the faith their sires ador'd. 
Yet has she hearts, mid all this ill. 
O'er all this wreck high buoyant still 
With hope and vengeance : — ^hearts that yet, 

Like gems, in darkness issuing rays 
They've treasur'd from the sun that's set. 

Beam all the light of long-lost days !^ 
And swords she hath, nor weak nor slow 

To second all such hearts can dare ; 
As he shall know, well, dearly know, 

WJbo sleeps in moonlight luxury there, 
'Franquil as if his spirit lay 
Becalm' d in Heaven's approving ray ! 
Sleep on— for purer eyes than thine 
Those waves are hush'd, those planets shine. 
Sleep on, and be thy rest unmov'd 

By the white moonbeam's dazzling power: 
None but the loving and the lov'd 

Should be awake at this sweet hour. 

And see — where, high above those rocks 

That o'er the deep their shadows fling, 
Yon turret stands ; where ebon locks. 

As glossy as a heron's wing 

Upon the turban of a King,* 
Hang from the lattice, long and wild.— - 
*Tis she, that Emir's blooming child. 
All truth, and tenderness, and grace. 
Though bom of such ungentle race ; 
An image of Youth's radiant Fountain 
Springing in a desolate mountain !' 
Oh what a pure and sacred thing 

Is beauty, curtain'd from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light ! 
Unseen by man's disturbing eye, — 

The flower, that blooms beneath the sea 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 

1 " There is a kind of Rhododendroe about Trebizond, 
vrhoae flowers tiie bee feeds upon, and tiie honey tbence 
drives people mad.^* — Tovnufort. 

2 "Their kiofi wear plumes of black heron*i feathers 
upon the rifhtstde, as a badge of sovereignty." — Hanwag. 

3 "The Fountain of Youth, by a Mahometan tradition, 
la situated in some dark region of the East*' — Riciuardavn. 
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Hid in more chaste obscurity ! 
So, HiNDA, have thy ikce and mind, 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshriu'd. 
And oh what transport for a lover 

To lifl: the veil that shades them o'« !~* 
Like those, who, all at once, discover 

In the lone deep some fairy shore, 

Where mortal never trod before. 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever lH«ath'd but theirs ! 

Beautiftil are the maids that glide 

On summer-eves, through Yemen's' dales ; 
And bright the glancing looks they hide 

Behind their litters' roseate veils; — 
And brides, as delicate and fair 
As the white jasmin'd flowers they wear, 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime. 

Who, lull'd in cool kiosk or bower. 
Before their mirrors count the time. 

And grow still lovelier every hour. 
But never yet hath bride or maid 

In Araby's gay Harams smil'd. 
Whose boasted brightness would not fade 

Before Al Hassan's blooming child. 

Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant's dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman's loveliness ; — 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abash'd away. 
Blinded, like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald's virgin blaze !' — 
Yet, fiU'd with all youth's sweet desires^ 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss. 
The fond, weak tenderness of this ! 
A soul, too, more than half divine. 

Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion's soften'd glories shine. 

Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue. 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too. 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 
Such is the maid, who, at this hour. 

Hath risen from her restless sleep. 
And sits alone in that high bower. 

Watching the still and shining deep. 
Ah ! 'twas not thus, — with tearful eyes 

And beating heart, — she us'd to gaze 
On the magnificent earth and skies. 

In her own land, in happier days. 
Why looks she now so anxious down 
Among those rocks, whose rugged frown 

Blackens the mirror of the deep ? 
Whom waits she all this lonely night ? 

Too rough the rocks, too bold the steep, 
For man to scale that turret's height ! — 

So deem'd at least her thoughtful sire, 

When high, to catch the cool night air 
After the day-beam's withering fire,' 



1 Arabia Felix. 

3 " They say that if a snako or serpent fix his eyes on the 
lustre of those stones (emeralds,) he immediately becomes 
blind."— ./9ikme<i hen Mdalatiz, Treatise on Jewels. 

3 " At Gombaroon and the Isle of Ormos it is sometimes 
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He built her bower of freshness there, 
And had it deck'd with costliest skill, 

And fondly thought it safe as fair : — 
Think, reverend dreamer ! think so still, 

Nor wake to learn what Love can dare- 
Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
No charm in trophies won with ease ;— 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are pluck'd on Danger's precipice ! 
Bolder than they, who dare not dive 

For pearls, but when the sea 's at rest, 
Love, in the tempest most alive. 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest water ! 
Yes — Araby's unrivall'd daughter, 
Though high that tower, that rock-vray rude, 

There's one who, but to kiss thy cheek, 
Would climb th' untrodden solitude 

Of Ararat's tremendous peak,* 
And think its steeps, though daik and dread, 
Heav'n's path-ways, if to thee they led ! 
E'en now thou seest the flashing spray. 
That lights his oar's impatient way : 
E'en now thou hear'st the sudden shock 
Of his swift bark against the rock. 
And stretchest down thy arms of snow. 
As if to lift him from below ! 
Like her to whom, at dead of night. 
The bridegroom, with his locks of light,* 
Came, in the flush of love and pride. 
And scal'd the terrace of his bride ;— 
When, as she saw him rashly spring. 
And mid-way up in danger cling. 
She flung him down her long black hair. 
Exclaiming, breathless, ** There, love, there !" 
And scarce did manlier nerve uphold 

The hero Zal in that fond hour. 
Than wings the youth, who, fleet and bold 

Now climbs the rocks to Hinua's bower. 
See— light as up their granite steeps 

The rock-goats of Arabia clamber.' 
Fearless from crag to crag he leaps. 

And now is in the maiden's chamber. 

She loves — but knows not whom she loves, 

Nor what his race, nor whence he came ; — 
Like one who meets, in Indian groves. 

Some beauteous bird, without a name. 
Brought by the last ambrosial breeze. 
From isles in the undiscover'd seas. 
To show his plumage 4br a day 
To Wondering eyes, and wing away ! 
Will he thus fly — her nameless lover? 

Alia forbid ! 'twas by a moon 
As fair as this, while singing over 

Some ditty to her sofl; Kanoon,^ 

■o hot, that the people are obliged to lie all day in the wa- 
ter." — Marco Polo. 

1 This mountain is generally supposed to be Inacceasible. 

2 In one of the books uf the Sh&h JN&meh, when Zal (a 
celebrated hero of Persia, remarkable for his white hair) 
conies to the terrace of his mistress Rodahver at night, she 
lets down her long tresses to assist him in his ascent; — ^he, 
however, manuges it in a less romantic way, by fixing hu 
crook in a projecting beam. — See Champions Ferdosi. 

3 " On the lofty hills of Arabia Petris are rock-goats."— 
J^iebuhr, 

4 "Cannn, esp^ce de psalterion, avec dei cordes ds boyauz; 



Alone, at this same watching hour. 

She first beheld his radiant eyes 
Gleam through the lattice of the bower, 

Where nightly now they mix their sighs ; 
And thought some spirit of the air 
(For what could waft a mortal there ?) 
Was pausing on his moonUght way 
To listen to her lonely lay ! 
This fancy ne'er hath left her mind : 

And though, when terror's swoon had 
She saw a youth, of mortal kind. 

Before her in obeisance cast, — 
Yet often since, when he hath spoken 
Strange, awful words, — and gleams have brokea 
From his dark eyes, too bright to bear. 

Oh ! she hath fear'd her soul was given 
To some unhallow'd child of air. 

Some erring Spirit, cast from Heaven, 
Like those angelic youths of old. 
Who bum'd for maids of mortal mould, 
Bewilder'd left the glorious skies. 
And lost their Heaven for woman's eyes ! 

Fond girl ! nor fiend, nor angel he. 
Who woos thy young simplicity ; 
But one of earth's impassion'd sons. 

As warm in love, as fierce in ire. 
As the best heart whose current nms 

Full of the Day-God's living fire ! 

But quench'd to-night that ardour seems. 

And pale his cheek, and sunk his brovr r 
Never before, but in her dreams. 

Had she beheld him pale as now : 
And those were dreams of troubled sleep. 
From which 'twas joy to wake and weep 
Visions that will not be forgot. 

But sadden every waking scene. 
Like warning ghosts, that leave the spot 

All wither'd where they once have been ! 

** How sweetly," said the trembling nuud. 
Of her own gentle voice afraid. 
So long had they in silence stood. 
Looking upon that tranquil flood — 
** How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle ! 
Oft, in my fancy's wanderings, 
I've wish'd that little isle had wings. 
And we, within its fairy bowers. 

Were wafted ofi* to seas unknown. 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours. 

And we might Uve, love, die alone — 
Far from the cruel and the cold — 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us to behold 

A paradise so pure and lonely ! 
Would this be world enough for thee ?" — 
Playful she tum'd, that he might see 

'The passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she mark'd how mournfully 

His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 
And bursting into heart-felt tears, 
"Yes, yes," she cried,. "my hourly fears, 

les dames en touchent dans le serrail, avec des d^cailla 
armies de pointes de coco."— Tod«*«ni, trtrntkU^ by B 
Qmnuau 
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My dreams have boded all too right — 
We part— for ever part — to-night ! 
I knew, I knew it could not last — 
^Twas bright, 'twas heavenly, bat 'tis past ! 
Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never lov'd a tree or flower. 

But 'twas the first to fade away. 
1 never nurs'd a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft Uack eye, 
But when it came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 
Now too— the joy most like divine. 

Of all I ever dreamt or knew. 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine — 

Oh misery ! must I lose that too ? 
Yet go — on peril's brink we meet ; — 

Those frightful rocks— that treacherous sea- 
No, never come again — ^though sweet. 

Though heaven — it may be death to thee. 
Farewell — and blessings on thy way, 

Where'er thou goest, beloved stranger ! 
Better to sit and watch that ray, 
And think thee safe, though far away. 

Than have thee near me, and in danger !" 



«i 



It 



Danger !— oh, tempt me not to boast,' 
The youth exclaim'd — ^" thou Uttle know'st 
What he can brave, who, bom and nurst 
In Danger's paths, has dar'd her worst ! 
Upon whose ear Uie signal-word 

Of strife and death is hourly breaking ; 
Who sleeps with head upon the sword 

His fever'd had must grasp in waking ! 
'Danger ! — " 

" Say on — thou fear'st not then. 
And we may meet — oft meet again ?" 

** Oh ! look not so — ^beneath the skies 
I now fear nothing but those eyes. 
If aught on earth could charm or force 
JVIy spirit from its destin'd course, — 
If aught could make this soul foi^t 
The bond to which its seal is set, 
'Twould be those eyes ; — they, only they, 
'Could melt that sacred seal away ! 
But no — 'tis fix'd — my awful doom 
Is fix'd— on this side of the tomb 
IVe meet no more — why, why did Heaven 
Mingle two souls that earth has riven. 
Has rent asunder wide as ours ? 
Oh, Arab maid ! as soon the Powers 
Of Light and Darkness may combine. 
As I be link'd with thee or thine ! 
Thy father ^" 

" Holy Alla save 

His gray-head from that lightning glance ! 
Thou know'st him not — ^he loves the brave 

Nor Uvea there under heaven's expanse 
One who would prize, would worship thee, 
And thy bold spirit, more than he. 
Oft when, in childhood, I have play'd 

With the bright 4Uchion by his side, . 
Tve heard him swear his lisping maid 

In time should iie^ warrior's bride. 



And still, whene'er, at Haram hours, 
I take him cool sherbets and flowers. 
He tells me, when in playful mood, 

A hero shall my bridegroom be. 
Since maids are best in battle woo'd. 

And won with shouts of victory ! 
Nay, turn not from me — ^thou alone 
Art form'd to make both hearts thy own. 
Go— join his sacred ranks — thou luiow'st 

Th' unholy strife these Persians wage : — 
Grood Heav'n that frown !— e'en now thou glow*st 
With more than mortal warrior's rage. 
Haste to the camp by morning's light, 
And, when that sword is rais'd in fight, 
Oh, still remember Love and I 
Beneath its shadow trembling lie ! 
One victory o'er those Slaves of Fire, 
Those impious Ghebers, whom my sire 
Abhors- 



?) 



** Hold, hold — thy words are death— '^ 

The stranger cried, as wild he flung 
His mantle back, and show'd beneath 

The Gheber belt that round him clung.' 
" Here, maiden look — weep — blush to see 
All that thy sire abhors in me ! 
Yes — / am of that impious race. 

Those Slaves of Fire, who, mom and even, 
Hail their Creator's dwelling-place 

Among the living lights of heaven !* 
Yes — I am of that outcast few. 
To Iran and to vengeance trae. 
Who curse the hour your Arabs came 
To desolate our shrines of flame. 
And swear, before God's burning eye^ 
To break our country's chains, or die 
Thy bigot sire — ^nay, tremble not — 

He who gave birth to those dear eyes. 
With me is sacred as the spot 

From which our fires of worship rise ! 
But know — 'twas he I sought that night, 

When, from my watch-boat on the sea, 
I caught this turret's glimmering light, 

And up the rude rocks desperately 
Rush'd to my prey — ^thou know'st the rest— 
I climb'd the gory vulture's nest. 
And found a trembling dove within ; — 
Thine, thine the victory — thine the sin— 
If Love hath made one thought his own, 
That Vengeance claims first — last — alone ! 
Oh ! had we never, never met. 
Or could this heart e'en now forget 
How link'd, how bless'd we might have been, 
Had Fate not frown'd so dark between, 
Hadst thou been bom a Persian maid, 

In neighbouring valleys had we dwelt. 
Through the same fields in childhood play'd. 

At the same kindling altar knelt, — 
Then, then, while all those nameless ties, 



1 "They [the Ghebers] lay ao much streBS oo the euthee 
or girdle, as not to dare to be an instant without it.**— > 
Grose's Voyage. " Le jeune homme nia d'abord la chow ; 
mais, ayant 6t6 d^pouiUe do sa robe, et la large ceinture 

3u*il portaitcommeGhebr," etc. etc. — D^HerbdotfUL Ag- 
uani. 

8 " They suppose the Throne of thti AImi|[hty is seated in 
the SOD, and hence their worship of that lummary.**— ifaii- 
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In which the charm of Country lies, 
Had round our hearts been hourly spun, 
Till Iran's cause and thine were one ;— 
While in thy lute's awakening sigh 
I heard the voice of days gone by, 
And saw in every smile of thine 
Returning hours of glory shine ! — 
While the wrong'd Spirit of our Land 

Liv'd, lookM, and spoke her wrongs through thee— 
God ! who could then this sword withstand 7 

Its very flash were victory ! 
But now — estranged, divorced for ever, 
Far as the grasp of Fate can sever ; 
Our only ties what Love has wove,— 

Faith, friends, and country, sunder*d wide ;— 
And then, then only, true to love. 

When false to all that's dear beside ! 
Thy father Iran's deadliest foe — 
Thyself, perhaps, e'en now — but no— 
Hfl^ never look'd so lovely yet ! 

No — sacred to thy soul will be 
The land of him who could foiget 

All but that bleeding land for thee ! ' 

When other eyes shall see, unmov'd. 

Her widows mourn, her warriors fall, 
Thou'lt think how well one Gheber lov'd. 

And for his sake thou'lt weep for all ! 

But look " 

With sudden start he tum'd 

And pointed to the distant wave. 
Where lights, like chamel meteors, bum'd 

Bluely, as o'er some seaman^s grave ; 
And fiery darts, at intervals,* 

Flew up all sparkling from the main, 
As if each star that nightly falls. 

Were shooting back to heaven again. 

*** My signal-lights ! — I must away — 
Both, both are ruin'd, if I stay. 
Farewell — sweet life ! thou cling'st in vain — 
Now — Vengeance ! — I am thine again." 
Tiercely he broke away, nor stopp'd 
I*Jor look'd — but from the lattice dropp'd 
Pown mid the pointed crags beneath, 
As if he fled from love to death. 
While pale and mute ypung Hinda stood, 
,'Nor mov'd, till in the silent flood 
A momentary plunge below 
••Startled her from her trance of woe ; 
.Shrieking she to the lattice flew, — 

" I come — I come — if in that tide 
Thou sleep^st to-night— I'll sleep there too, 
In death's cold wedlock by thy side. 
^Oh ! I would ask no happier bed 

Than the chill wave my love lies under ;— 
'Sweeter to rest together dead. 

Far sweeter, than to live asunder !" 
But no— their hour is not yet come— • 

Again she sees his pinnace fly. 
Wafting him fleetly to his home. 

Wherever that ill-starr'd home may lie; 



1 " The Mamelukes that were in the other boat, when it 
was dark, used to shoot up a gort of fiery arrows into the 
air, which in some measure resembled liffhtninf or fallioff 



And cahn and smooth it seemM to win 
Its moonlight way before the wind, 

As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one breaking heart behind. 



The Princess, whose heart was sad enongh almi^Jf 
could have wished that Fe&amoez bad chooen a \m 
melancholy story ; as it is only to the happy that teui j 
are a luiury. Her ladies, however, were bj lo I j 
means sorry that love was once more the INoe^i 
theme ; for, when he spoke of love, they said, Ui 
voice was as sweet as if he had chewed the leaves of 
that enchanted tree, which grows over the tombtf 
the musician, Tan-Sein. 

Their road all the momii^ had lain through amy 
dreary country ; — through valleys, covered with a low 
bushy jungle, where, in more than one place, Ik 
awful signal of the bamboo staff, with the white ihg 
at its top, reminded the traveller that in that vay 
spot the tiger had made some human creature his vie* 
tim. It was therefore with much pleasure that Umj 
arrived at sunset in a safe and lovely glen, and en* 
camped under one of those holy trees, whose OMNidi 
columns and spreading roofs seem to destine dteo 
for natural temples of religion. Beneath the ahide, 
some pious hands had erected piUars omamealed 
with the most beautiful porcelain, which now sop- 
plied the use of mirrors to the young maidena, m th^ 
adjusted their hair in descending from the palankeen. 
Here while, as udual, the Princess aat listeniag 
anxiously, with Fadladeen in one of his loftieit 
moods of criticism by her side, the young Poet, leu* 
ing against a branch of the tree, thus continiied hii 
story : — 



The mom hath risen clear and calm. 

And o'er the Green Sea' palely shines. 
Revealing Bahrein's groves of palm. 

And lighting Kishma's^ amber vines. 
Fresh smell the shores of Arabt, 
While breezes from the Indian sea 
Blow round Selama's' sainted cape. 

And curl the shining flood beneath,—- 
Whose waves are rich with many a grape. 

And cocoa-nut and flowery wreath. 
Which pious seamen, as they pass'd. 
Had toward that holy headland cast- 
Oblations to the Genii there 
For gentle skies and breezes fair ! 
The nightingale now bends her flight 
From the high trees, where all the night 

She sung so sweet, with none to listen , 
And hides her from the morning star 

Where thickets of pomegranate glisten 
In the clear dawn, — ^bespangled o'er 

With dew, whose night-drops would not '^m 






1 The Persian Gulf.—" To dive for pearls in the Ona 
Sea, or Persian Gulf."— Sir W. Jones. ^^ ' 

2 Islands in the Gulf. 

3 Or Selemeh, the genuine name of the headland at^ 
entrance of the Gulf, commonly called Cape MuommS 
"The Indians, when they jmiss the promoDtory, thifV 
cocoa-nuts, fruits, or flowers into the sea to secuie a isr 

J pitious voyage."— Sorter. "^ 
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*rhe best and brig^htest scimetar* 
That ever youthful Sultan wore 
On the first morning of his reign ! 

And see — ^the Sun himself!— on wings 
Of glory up the B^t he springs. 
Angel of Light ! who, from the time 
• Those heavens began their march sublime. 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker's steps of fire ! 

Where are the days, thou wondrous sphere, 
When Iran, like a sun-flower, tumM 
To meet that eye where'er it bum'd ?— 

When, from the banks of Bendemekr 
To the nut-groves of Samarcand 
Thy temples fiam'd o'er all the land ? 
Where are they ? ask the shades of them 

Who, on Caoessia's^ bloody plains, 
Saw fierce invaders pluck the gem 
From Iran's broken diadem. 

And bind her ancient faith in chains :— 
Ask the poor exile, cast alone 
Ou foreign shores, unlov'd, unknown. 
Beyond the Caspian's Iron Gates,' 

Or on the snowy Mossian mountains. 
Far from his beauteous land of dates. 

Her jasmine bowers and sunny fountains ! 
Yet happier so than if he trod 
His own belov'd but blighted sod. 
Beneath a despot stranger's nod ! — 
Oh ! he would rather houseless roam 

Where Freedom and his God may lead, 
Than be the sleekest slave at home 

That crouches to the conqueror's creed ! 
Is Iran's pride then gone for ever, 

Quench'd with the flame in Mithra's caves 7-^ 
No — she has sons that never — never — 

Will stoop to be the Moslem's slaves. 

While heaven has light or earth has graves. 
Spirits of fire, that brood not long. 
But flash resentment back for wrong ; 
And hearts, where, slow but deep, the seeds 
Of vengeance ripen into deeds ; 
Till, in some treacherous hour of calm, 
They burst, like Zeilan's giant palm,^ 
Whose buds fly open with a sound 
That shakes the pigmy forests round ! 

Yes, Emir ! he, who sea I'd that tower. 

And, had he reach'd thy slumbering breast. 
Had taught thee, in a Gheber's power 

How safe e'en tyrants heads may rest- 
Is one of many, brave as he. 
Who loathe thy haughty race and thee ; 

1 la 8peakiii|[ of the climate of Shiraz, Franeklin says, 
** the dew is ot such a pure nature, that, if the brightest 
■cimttar should be exposed to it all night, it would not re- 
ceive the leaKt rust.** 

2 The place where the Persians were finally defeated by 
the Arabs, and their ancient monarchy destroyed. 

3 Derbend.— " Les Tures appellent cette ville DemirCapl, 
Porte d« Fer; ce sont les Caspite Porta des anciens.**— Z>^ 
NerbeloL 

4 The Talpot or Talipot tree.— "This beautiful palm- 
vee, which grows in the heart of the forests, may be cla«ed 
•mong the loftiest trees, and becomes sill higher when on 
the point of bursting forth from its leafy summit. The sheath 
which then envelopes the flower is very laige, and, when it 
bursts, makes an ezplouon like the report of a cannon."— 



Who, though they know the strife is vain— 

Who, though they know the riven chain 

Snaps but to enter in the heart 

Of him who rends its links apart. 

Yet dare the issue— blest to be 

E'en for one bleeding moment free. 

And die in pangs of liberty ! 

Thou know'st them well — 'tis some moons since 

Thy turban'd troops and blood-red flags, 
Thou satrap of a bigot Prince ! 

Have swarm'd among these Green Sea crags ; 
Yet here, e'en here, a sacred bond. 
Ay, in the portal of that land 
Thou, Arab, darst to call thy own. 
Their spears across thy path have throvim ; 
Here — ere the winds half wing'd thee o'er— 
Rebellion brav'd thee from the shore. 

RebelUon ! foul, dishonouring word. 

Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain'd 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or gain'd. 
How many a spirit, born to bless. 

Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day's, an hour's, success 

Had wafted to eternal fame ! 
As exhalations when they burst 
From the warm earth, if chiB'd at first. 
If check'd in soaring from the plain, 
Darken to fogs and sink again ; — 
But if they once triumphant spread 
Their wings above the mountain-head. 
Become enthron'd in upper air. 
And turn to sun-bright glories there ! 

And who is he, that wields the might 

Of Freedom on the Green Sea brink. 
Before whose sabre's dazzling light 

The eyes of Yemen's warriors wink ? 
Who comes embower'd in the spears 
Of Herman's hardy mountaineers ?— 
Those mountaineers, that, truest, last, 

Chng to their country's ancient rites, 
As if that God whose eyelids cast 

Their closing gleam on Iran's heights. 
Among her snowy mountains threw 
The last light of his worship too ! 

'Tis Hafed— name of fear, whose sound 
Chills like the muttering of a chann ;-^ 

Shout but that awful name around, 
And palsy shakes the manliest ann. 

'Tis Hafed, most accurst and dire 

(So rank'd by Moslem hate and ire) 

Of all the rebel Sons of Fire ! 

Of whose malign, tremendous power 

The Arabs, at their mid-watch hour 

Such tales of fearful wonder tell. 

That each affrighted sentinel 

Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 

Lest Hafed in the midst should rise ! 

A man, they say, of monstrous birth, 

A mingled race of flame and earth. 

Sprung from those old, enchanted kings,' 
Who in their fairy helms, of yore. 



1 Tahmuras, and other ancient kings of Persia, whoM 
adveatores in Fairy Lund among the Peris and Dives may 
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A feather fh>m the myvtic wings 

Of the Simoorgh reaifitlem wore ; 
And gifted by the Fiends of Fire, 
Who groan to see their shrines expire, 
With charms that, all in vain withstood, 
Would drown the Koran's light in blood ! 

Such were the tales that won belief, 

And such the colouring Fancy gave 
To a young, warm, and dauntless Chief,— 

One who, no more than mortal brave, 
Fought for the land his soul ador*d, 

For happy homes, and altars free«— 
His only talisman, the sword. 

His only spell-word. Liberty ! 
One of that ancient hero line. 
Along whose glorious current shine 
Names that have sanctified their blood ; 
As Lebanon's small mountain flood 
Is rendered holy by the ranks 
Of sainted cedars on its banks !* 
*Twas not for him to crouch the knee 
Tamely to Moslem tyranny ; — 
'Twas not for him, whose soul was cast 
In the bright mould of ages past, 
Whose melancholy spirit, fed 
With all the glories of the dead. 
Though fram'd for Iran's happiest years, 
Was bom among her chains and tears ! 
'Twas not for him to swell the crowd 
Of slavish heads, that, shrinking, bow*d 
Before the Moslem, as he pass'd. 
Like shrubs beneath the poison blast- 
No — far he fled, indignant fled 

The pageant of his country's shame ; 
While every tear her children shed 

Fell on his soul like drops of flame ; 
And as a lover hails the dawn 

Of a first smile, so welcom'd he 
The sparkle of the first sword drawn 
For vengeance and for liberty ! 

But vain was valour — ^vain the flower 
Of Kerman, in that deathful hour. 
Against Al Hassan's whelming power. 
In vain they met him, helm to helm. 
Upon the threshold of that reahn 
He came in bigot pomp to sway. 
And with their corpses block'd his way— 
In vain — for every lance they rais'd. 
Thousands around the conqueror blaz'd ; 
For every arm that lin'd their shore. 
Myriads of slaves were wafted o*er—- 
A bloody, bold, and countless crowd, 
Before whose swarms as fast they bow'd 
As dates beneath the locust cloud ! 

There stood — ^but one short league away 
From old Harmozia's sultry bay— 
A rocky mountain, o'er the Sea 
Of Oman beetling awfully : 

be found in Richardaon^s curious Dissertation. The griffin 
Simoorgh, thejf nay, took some feathers from her breast for 
Talmuras, with which he adorned his helmet, and trans- 
mitted them aflerwards to his descendants. 

1 This rivulet, says Dandini, is called the Holy River, 
from the ** cedar-saiats,** among which it rises. 



A last and solitary link 

Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian's reedy brink 

Down winding to the Green Sea beach. 
Arotmd its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood. 

As if to guard the Gulf across ; 
While, on its peak, that brav'd the sI^Tt 
A ruin'd temple tower'd, so high 

That oft the sleeping albatross* 
Struck the wild ruins with her wing. 
And from her cloud-rock'd slumbering 
Started — to find man's dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air ! 
Beneath, terrific caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
That dash'd, like midnight revellers, in ; — 
And such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throughout those caverns roU'd ;— 
And such the fearful wonders told 
Of restless sprites imprison*d there, 
That bold were Moslem, who would dare. 
At twilight hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath the Gheber's lonely cliff. 

On the land side, those towers sublime. 
That seem*d above the grasp of Time, 
Were sever'd firom the hatmts of men 
By a wide, deep, and wizard glen. 
So fathomless, so full of gloom. 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 
It seem*d a place where Gholes might corae 
With their foul banquets from the tomb. 

And in its caverns feed unseen, 
like distant thunder, from below. 

The sotmd of many torrents came ; 
Too deep for eye or ear to know 
If 'twere the sea's imprison'd flow, 

Or floods of ever-restless flame. 
For each ravine, each rocky spire 
Of that vast mountain stood on fire ;* 
And, though for ever past the days 
When God was worshipp'd in the blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone, — 
Though fled the Priests, the votaries gone, 
Still did the mighty flame bum on 
Through chance and change, through good and ill. 
Like its own God's eternal will. 
Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable ! 

Thither the vanquish'd Hafeo led 

His little army's last remains ; — 
"Welcome, terrific glen !" he said, 
*'Thy gloom, that Eblis' self might dread. 

Is heaven to him who flies from chains !" 
O'er a dark, narrow bridge-way, known 
To him and to his Chiefs alone. 
They cross'd the chasm and gain'd the towers ;— 
** This home," he cried, " at least is ours— 
Here we may bleed, unmock'd by hymns 

Of Moslem triumph o'er our head ; 
Here we may fall, nor leave our limbs 

To quiver to the Moslem's tread ; 



1 These birds sleep in the air. They are most C4>auiio 
about the Cape of Gooa-Hope. 

8 The Gibbers generally built their temples over sofitsi 
cansonslhss. 
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h*d on this rock, while Tiilture*B beaks 
hetted on our yet warm cheeks, 
—happy that no tyrant's eye 
I on our torments — we may die !' 

night when to those towers they came ; 
loomily the fitful flame, 
rom the ruin'd altar broke, 
. on his features, as he spoke :— 
o*er — what men could do, weVe done : 
N wiU look tamely on, 
ee her priests, her warriors driven 
>re a sensual bigot*s nod, 
tch, who takes his lusts to heaven, 
I makes a pander of his God ! 
proud sons, her high-bom souls, 
1, in whose veins— oh last disgrace ! 
lood of Zal, and Rustam,' rolls,—* 
[ley toiU court this upstart race, 
im from Mithra's ancient ray, 
eel at shrines of yesterday ! 
y uM crouch to Iran's foes, 
y, let them — till the land's despair 
out to Heav'n, and bondage grows 
> vile for e'en the vile to bear ! 
tame at last, long hidden, bums 
inmost core, and conscience turns 
toward tear the slave lets fall 
yn his heart in drops of gall ! 
re, at least, are arms unchain'd, 
3uls that thraldom never stain'd ;— 
} spot, at least, no foot of slave 
rap ever yet profan'd ; 
I, though but few— though fast the wave 
i is ebbing from our veins, 
:h for vengeance still remains, 
nthers, after set of sun, 
from the roots of Lebanon 
3 the dark sea-robber's way,' 
bound upon our startled prey ;— 
^hen some hearts that proudest swell 
Felt our falchion's last farewell ; 
Hope's expiring throb is o'er, 
'en Despair can prompt no more, 
pot shall be the sacred grave 
5 last few who, vainly brave, 
r the land they cannot save !" 
hiefs stood round— each shining blade 
the broken altar laid — 
lOugh so wild and desolate 
courts, where once the Mighty sate ; 
•nger on those mouldering towers 
sen the feast of fmits and flowers, 
which of old the Magi fed 
andcring spirits of their dead ;* 
h neither priests nor rites were there, 
cnarmed leaf of pure pomegranate,^ 



cient heroes of Persia. " Among the Ghebere there 
le who boast their descent from Rustam/*— iSe<p*e»*« 

Russel's account of the panthers Rttacking travellers 
ight on the sea-shore aboa» the roots of Lebanon, 
ong other ceremonies, the Magi used to place upon 
or high towers various kinds of rich viands, upon 
t was supposed the Peris and the spirits of their de- 
wroes regaleo themselve^/*— A/cAard^mt. 
he GsremoBies of the Gheben mind their Fiie, as 



Nor hymn, nor censer's fragrant air. 

Nor symbol of their worshipp'd planet ;* 
Yet the same God that heard their sires 
Heard (hem ; while on that altar's fires 
They swore the latest, holiest deed 
Of the few hearts, still left to bleed. 
Should be, in Iran's injur'd name. 
To die upon that Mount of Flame— 
The last of all her patriot line. 
Before her last untrampled Shrine ! 

Brave, stiffering souk ! they little knew 
How many a tear their injuries drew 
From one meek maid, one gentle foe. 
Whom Love first touch'd with others' woe— 
Whose life, as free from thought as sin. 
Slept like a lake, till Love threw in 
His talisman, and woke the tide, • 
And spread its trembling circles wide. 
Once, Emir ! thy unheeding child. 
Mid all this havoc, bloom'd and smil'd,— 
Tranquil as on some battle-plain 

The Persian lily shines and towers. 
Before the combat's reddening stain 

Hath fall'n upon her golden flowers. 
Dght-hearted maid, unaw'd, unmov'd. 
While heav'n but spar'd the sire she lov'd. 
Once at thy evening tales of blood 
Unlistening and aloof she stood—- 
And oft, when thou hast pac'd along 

Thy Haram halls with furious heat. 
Hast thou not curs'd her cheerful song. 

That came across thee, calm and sweet. 
Like lutes of angels, touch'd so near 
Hell's confines, that the damn'd can hear 
Far other feelings Love hath brought — 

Her soul all flame, her brow all sadness 
She now has but the one dear thought. 

And thinks that o'er, almost to madness ! 
Oft doth her sinking heart recall 
His words — " for my sake weep for all ;" 
And bitterly, as day on day 

Of rebel carnage fast succeeds. 
She weeps a lover snatch'd away 

In every Gheber wretch that bleeds. 
There's not a sabre meets her eye. 

But with his life-blood seems to swim ; 
There 's not an arrow wings the sky. 

But fancy turns its point to him. 
No more she brings with footstep light 
Al Hassan's falchion for the fight; 
And — ^had he look'd with clearer sight — 
Had not the mists, that ever rise 
From a foul spirit, dimm'd his eyes- 
He would have mark'd her shuddering frame, 
When from the field of blood he came; 



described by Lord, " the Doroo," he savs, " giveth them 
water to drink, and a pomegranate leaJ" to chew in the 
mouth, to cleanse them from inward uncleanness.** 

1 " Early in the morning, they (:he Pars-es or Gheberi at 
Oulam) go in crowds to pay their devotions to the Sun, to 
whom upon all the altars there are spheres consecrated, 
made by miigic, resembling ibe circles of the sun; and when 
the sun rises, these orbs seem to be inflamed, and to turn 
refund with a groat noise. They have every one a center in 
their hands, and offer incense to the sun.**— /to^ftt B$ni¥ 
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The faltering speech— the look ertrangM— 
Voice, step, and life, and beauty chang'd— ■ 
He would have mark'd all this, and known 
Such change is wrought by Loto alone ! 

Ah ! not the love, that should have bless'd 
So young, so innocent a breast; 
Not the pure, open,, prosperous Ioto, 
That, pledg'd on earth and seal'd above, 
Grows in the world's approving eyes. 

In friendship's *8mile and home's caress, 
Collecting all the heart's sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness ! 
No, HiNDA, no— thy fatal flame 
Is nurs'd in silence, sorrow, shame.—* 

A passion, without hope or pleasure, 
In thy soul's darkness buried deep. 

It lies, like some ill-gotten treasure, — 
Some idol, without shrine or name. 
O'er which its pale-ey'd votaries keep 
Unholy watch, while others sleep ! 

Seven nights have darken'd Oman's Sea, 

Since last, beneath the moonlight ray, 
She saw his light oar rapidly 

Hurry her Gheber's bark away,— 
And still she goes, at midnight hour, 
To weep alone in that high bower. 
And watch, and look along the deep 
For him whose smiles first made her weep. 
But watching, weeping, all was vain, 
She never saw his bark again. 
The owlet's solitary cry. 
The night-hawk, flitting darkly by. 

And ofl the hateful carrion bird. 
Heavily flapping his clogged wing, 
M^ch reek'd with that day's banqueting, 

Was all she saw, was all she heard. 

'Tis the eighth mom — Al Hassan's brow 

Is brighten'd with unusual joy— 
What mighty mischief glads him now, 

Who never smiles but to destroy ? 
The sparkle upon Herkend's Sea, 
When tost at midnight furiously,* 
Tells not a wreck and ruin nigh. 
More surely than that smiling eye ! 
** Up, daughter up — ^the Kema's* breath 
Has blown a blast would waken death, 
And yet thou sleep'st — ^up, child, and see 
This blessed day for Heaven and me, 
A day more rich in Pagan blood 
Than ever flash'd o'er Oman's flood. 
Before another dawn shall shine. 
His head, heart, limbs — will all be mine , 
This very night his blood shall steep 
These hands all over ere I sleep !" 
" His blood !" she faintly scream'd — ^her mind 
Still singling one from all mankind — 



1 " It is observed with respect to the Sea of Hcrkend, 
that when it is tossed by tempestuous winds it sparkles like 
fire." — Travels of two Mohammcdatig, 

8 A kind of trumpet ; — " it was that used by Tamerlane, 
the sound of which is described as uncommonly dreadful, 
and so loud as to be heard at the distance of several miles." 
—Richardson. 



** Yes — spite of his ravines and towan, 
Hafed, my child, this n^^ht is ours. 
Thanks to all-conquering treachery. 

Without whose aid the links accunt. 
That bind these impious slaves, would be 

To strong for Alla's self to burst ! 
That rebel fiend, whose blade has spread 
My path with piles of Moslem dead. 
Whose baffling spells had almost driven 
Back from their course the Swords of 
This night, with all his band, shall know 
How deep an Arab's steel can go, 
When God and Vengeance speed the blow. 
And — Prophet ! — ^by that holy wreath 
Thou wor'st on OtiOD's field of death,' 
I swear, for every sob that parts 
In anguish from these heathen hearts, 
A gem from Persia's plunder'd mines 
Shall glitter on tliy Shrine of Shrines. 
But ha ! — she sinks — ^that look so wild— 
Tliose Uvid lips — ^my child, my child. 
This life of blood befits not thee, 
And thou must back to Araby. 

Ne'er had I risk'd thy timid sex 
In scenes that man himself might dread. 
Had I not hop'd our every tread 

Would be on prostrate Persian necks- 
Curst race, they ofier swords instead ! 
But cheer thee, maid — the wind that no 
Is blowing o'er thy feverish brow, 
To-day shall waft thee from the shore ; 
And, ere a drop of this night's gore 
Have time to chill in yonder towers, 
Thou'lt see thy own sweet Arab bowezs !" 

His bloody boast was all too true — i 

There lurk'd one wretch among the few 

Whom Hafed' s eagle eye could coimt 

Around him on that Fiery Mount. 

One miscreant, who for gold betray'd 

The path-way through the valley's shade 

To those high towers where Freedom stood 

In her last hold of flame and blood. 

Left on the field last dreadfiil night. 

When, sallying from their Sacred Height, 

The Ghebers fought hope's farewell fight. 

He lay — but died not with the brave ; 

That sun, which should have gilt his grave. 

Saw him a traitor and a slave ; — 

And, while the few, who thence retum'd 

To their high rocky fortress, moum'd 

For him among the matchless dead 

They left behind on glory's bed, 

He liv'd, and, in the face of mom, 

Laugh'd them and Faith and Heaven to scorn ! 

Oh for a tongue to curse the slave. 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight. 

Comes o'er the councils of the brave. 
And blasts them in their hour of might ! 

May life's unblessed cup, for him. 

Be drugg'd with treacheries to the brim — 



1 "Mohammed bad two helmets, an interior and extnisr 
one ; the latter of which, called Al Mawashah, the fillet, eff 
wreathed garland, he wore at the battle of Ohod.**— |^ 
versal History. 
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With hopes, that bat allnre to fly, 

With joys that vanish while he sips, 
like Dead-Sea fiuits, that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips ! 
Ilis country's curse, his children's shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace, and fame. 
May he, at last, with lips of flame 
On the parch'd desert thirstmg die« — 
While lakes that shone in mockery nigh 
Are fading off, untouched, untasted 
like the once glorious hopes he blasted ! 
And, when from earth his spirit flies, 

Just Prophet, let the damn'd-one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise, 

Beholding Heaven and feeling Hell ! 



Lalla Rookh had had a dream the night before, 
which, in spite of the impending fate of poor Hafed, 
made her heart more than usually cheerful during 
the morning, and gave her cheeks all the freshened 
animation of a flower that the Bidmusk has just 
passed over. She fancied that she was sailing on 
that Eastern Ocean, where the sea-gipsies who live 
for ever on the water, enjoy a perpetual summer in 
wandering from isle to isle, when she saw a small 
gilded bark approaching her. It was like one of 
those boats which the Maldivian islanders annually 
send adrift, at the mercy of winds and waves, loaded 
with perfumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an 
offering to the Spirit whom they call King of the 
Sea. At first, this little bark appeared to be empty, 
but on coming nearer 

She had proceeded thus far in relating the dream 
to her Ladies, when Feramorz appeared at the door 
of the pavilion. In his presence, of course, every 
thing else was forgotten, and the continuance of the 
story was instantly requested by all. Fresh wood of 
aloes was set to burn in the cassolets ; — the violet 
sherbets were hastily handed round, and, after a short 
prelude on his lute, in the pathetic measure of Nava, 
which is always used to express the lamentations of 
absent lovers, the Poet thus continued : — 

The day is lowering — stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven's rack, 
Dispers'd and wild, 'twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shattered canopy ! 
There's not a cloud in that blue plain, 

But tells of storm to come or past ;— > 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast ;— 
There, roli'd in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder's, dwelling ! 
While some, already burst and riven. 
Seem melting down the verge of heaven ; 
As though the infant storm had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him Inith, 
And, having swept the firmament. 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 
On earth, 'twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound. 
More awful than the tempest's sound. 
The diver steer'd for Ormus' bowers, 
And moor'd his skiflT till calmer hours : 

I 



The sea-birds, vdth portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land : — upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paus'd, with glance 
Tum'd upward to that wild expanse ; 
And all was boding, drear and dark 
As her own soul, when Hinda's bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore. — 
No music tim'd her parting oar,' 
Nor friends, upon the lessening strand 
Linger'd, to wave the unseen hand. 
Or speak the farewell, heard no more. 
But lone, unheeded, from the bay 
The vessel takes its mournful way, 
like some ill-destin'd bark that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears.* 

And where was stern Al Hassan then ? 
Could not that saintly scourge of men 
From bloodshed and devotion spare 
One minute for a farewell there ? 
No — close within, in changeful fits 
Of cursing and of prayer, he sits 
In savage loneliness to brood 
Upon the coming night of blood. 

With that keen, second-scent of death, 
By which the vulture snuffs his food 

In the still warm and living breath !' 
While o'er the wave his weeping daughter 
Is wafted from the scenes of slaughter. 
As a young bird of Babylon,* 
Let loose to tell of victory won. 
Flies home, with wing, ah ! not unstain'd 
By the red hands that held her chain'd. 

And does the long-left home she seeks 

Light up no gladness on her cheeks ? 

The flowers she nurs'd — ^the well-known groves, 

Where oft in dreams her spirit roves — 

Once more to see her dear gazeUes 

Come bounding with their silver bells ; 

Her birds* new plumage to behold, 

And the gay, gleaming fishes count, 
She left, all filletted with gold. 

Shooting around their jasper fount ^— > 
Her httle garden mosque to see, 

And once again, at evening hour. 
To tell her ruby rosary 

In her own sweet acacia bower. 
Can these delights, that wait her now. 
Call up no sunshine on her brow ? 
No— silent, from her train apart, — 
As if e'en now she felt at heart 

1 " The Easterns used to set out on their longer voyages 
with music." — Harmer. 

2 " The Gate of Tears, the straits or passage into the Red 
Sea, cummonly called Babelmandel. It received this name 
from the old Arabians, on account of the danger of the navi- 
gation, and the number of shipwrecks by which it was dis- 
tinguished ; which induced them to consider as dead, and 
to wear mourning for, ail who had the boldness to hazard 
the passage through it into the Elhiopic ocean.**— AtcAartf- 
aon. 

3 "I have been told that whensoever an animal falls 
down dead, ouu or more vultures, unseen before, instantly 
appear.*'— P«inon«. 

4 " They fasten some writing to the wings of a Bagdat, 
or Babylonian pigeon." — Travels of certain Engliakmen, 

5 "The Empress of Jehan-Guire used to divert herself 
with feeding tame fish in her canals, some of which were 
many years afterwards knovm by fillets oif^'giodit, which she 
caused to be put round them.*' — Harris, 
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The chill of her approaching doom,— 
She sits, all lovely in her gloom, 
Ai a pale Angel of the Grave ; 
And o*er the wide, tempestuoiu wave, 
Looks, with a shudder, to those towers, 
Where, in a few short awfiil hours. 
Blood, blood, in steaming tides shall nm, 
Foul incense for to-morrow*s sun ! 
** Where art thou, glorious stranger ! thou. 
So lov'd, so lost, where art thou now ? 
Foe— Gheber— infidel—whate'er 
Th' unhaUow'd name thou*rt doomed to bear, 
Still glorious — still to this fond heart 
Bear as its blood, whate'er thou ait ! 
Yes— Alla, dreadfhl Alla ! yes — 
If there be wrong, be crime in this. 
Let the black waves that round us roll, 
Whelm me this instant, ere my soul, 
Forgetting faith, home, father, ail- 
Before its earthly idol faU, 
Nor worship e'en Thyself above him— 
For oh ! so wildly do I love him. 
Thy Paradise itself were dim 
And joyless, if not shar'd with him !" 

Her hands were clasp*d — ^her eyes uptum'd. 

Dropping their tears like moonlight rain ; 
And, though her lip, fdnd raver ! bum'd 

With words of passion, bold, profane, 
Yet was there light around her brow, 

A holiness in those dark eyes. 
Which show'd — though wandering earthward now, • 

Her spirit*s home was in the skies. 
Yes — for a spirit, pure as hers. 
Is always pure, e'en while it errs ; 
As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though tum'd astray, is sunshine still ! 

So wholly had her mind forgot 

All thoughts but one, she heeded not 

The rising storm — ^the wave that cast 

A moment's midnight, as it pass'd ; 

Nor heard the frequent shout, the tread 

Of gathering tumult o'er her head^ 

Clash'd swords, and tongues that seem'd to vie 

With the rude riot of the sky. 

But hark ! — that war-whoop on the deck — 
That crash, as if each engine there. 

Mast, sails, and all, were gone to wreck, 
'Mid yeUs and stampings of despair ! 

Merciful heav'n ! what can it be ? 
»Tis not the storm, though fearfiilly 
The ship has shuddered as she rode 
O'er mountain waves — ^ Forgive me, CJod ! 
Forgive me" — shriek'd the maid and knelt, 
Trembling all over— for she felt. 
As if her judgment hour was near ; 
While crouching round, half dead with fear. 
Her handmaids clung, nor breath'd, nor stirr'd — 
When, hark ! — a second crash — a third — 
And now, as if a bolt of thunder 
Had riv'n the labouring planks asunder. 
The deck falls in — what horrors then ! 
Blood, waves, and tackle, swords and men 
Come mix'd together through the chasm ; — 
Some wretches in their dying spasm 



Still fighting on— and some that call 
«* For God and Iran!" astbeyM! 

Whose was the hand that tum'd away 

The perils of th' infuriate fray. 

And snatch'd her, breathless, from beneath 

This wilderment of wreck and death ? 

She knew not — for a faintness came 

Chill o'er her, and her sinking frame, 

Amid the ruins of that hour. 

Lay, like a pale and scorched flower, 

Beneath the red volcano's shower ! 

But oh ! the sights and sounds of dread 

That shock'd her, ere her senses fled i 

The yawning deck — ^the crowd that ftrore 

Upon the tottering planks above — 

The sail, whose fragments, shivering o'er 

The strugglers' heads, all dash'd with gorOy 

Flutter'd like bloody flags— the cladi 

Of sabres, and the lightning's flash 

Upon their blades, high toss'd about 

lAe meteor brands* — as if throughout 

The elements one fbry ran. 
One general rage, that left a doubt 

Which was the fiercer, Heav'n or Man ! 

Once too — but no— it could not be — 

'Twas fancy all— yet once she though 
While yet her fading eyes could see. 

High on the ruin'd deck she caught 
A glimpse of that unearthly form, 

That glory of her soul— e'en then. 
Amid the whirl of wreck and storm. 

Shining above his fellow men. 
As, on some black and troublous night. 
The Star of Egypt,* whose proud light 
Never hath beam'd on those who rest 
In the White Islands of the West,* 
Bums through the storm with looks of flame 
That put heaven's cloudier eyes to shame ! 
But no — ^'twas but the minute's dream— 
A fantasy— and ere the scream 
Had half-way pass'd her pallid lips, 
A death-like swoon, a chill eclipse 
Of soul and sense its darkness spread 
Around her, and she sunk, as dead ! 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray* 
Melt off', and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity,— 
Fresh as if Day again were bom. 
Again upon the lap of Mom ! 
When the light blossoms, radely torn 
And scatter'd at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 
Filling it all with precious balm. 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ; 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 



J : 



1 The meteors that Pliny calls " facet.** 

S " The brilUantCanopus, unseen ia European 

3 See Wilfoxd's learned Essays on the Saer«d 

the West 
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Sparkles, as *twere that lightning-gem' 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

When, 'stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand eentle airs, 
And each a different penume bean, — 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone. 
And waft no other breath than theirs! 
When the blue waters. rise and fall, 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 
And e'en that swell the tempest leaves 
Is like the full and silent heaves 
Of lovers' hearts, when newly blest. 
Too newly to be quite at rest ! 

Such was the golden hour that broke 
Upon the world when Hinda woke 
From her long trance, and heard around 
No motion but the water's sound 
Rippling against the vessel's side. 
As slow it mounted o'er the tide.— 
But where is she ? — ^her eyes are dark, 
Are wilder'd still — ^is this the bark. 
The same, that from Harmozia's bay 
Bore her at mom — ^whose bloody way 
The sea-dog track'd ? — no — strange and new 
Is all that meets her wondering view. 
Upon a galliot's deck she lies. 

Beneath no rich pavilion's shade. 
No plumes to fan her sleeping eyes. 

Nor jasmine on her pillow laid. 
But the rude litter, roughly spread 
With war-cloaks, is her homely bed. 
And shawl and sash, on javelins hung, 
For awning o'er her head are flung. 
Shuddering she look'd around — ^there lay 

A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 

Their ministry of death were done. 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea. 
Lost in unconscious reverie; 
And some, who seem'd but ill to Ivook 
That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast. 
As loose it flagg'd around the mast. 

Blest Alla ! who shall save her now ? 

There's not in all that warrior-band 
One Arab sword, one turban'd brow 

From her own Faithful Moslem land. 
Their garb — the leathern belt' that wraps 

Each yellow vest' — that rebel hue — 
The Tartar fleece upon their caps* — 

Yes — ^yes — her fears are all too trae, 
And Heav'n hath, in this dreadful hour, 
Abandon'd her to Hafed's power ; — 



1 A precious stone of the iDdies, called by the ancients Ca- 
raunium, because it was supposed to be found in places 
where thunder had fallen. TertuUian says it has a glitter- 
ing appearance, as if there had been fire in it; and ue au- 
thor of the Dissertation in Harris's Voyages supposes it to 
be the opal. 

3 D'Herbeloty Art Agdaani. 

3 " The Guebres are known by a dark yellow eoloar, 
which the men affect in their e\othea."—Tkevenot. 

4 " The Kolah, or capo^om hf the Persians, is made of 
the skin of tlie sheep or Tartary." — Waring', 



Hafed, the Gheber ! — at the thought 

'Her very heart's blood chills within ; 
He, whom her soul was hourly taught 

To loathe, as some foul fiend of sin. 
Some minister, whom Hell had sent 
To spread its blast, where'er he went, 
And fling, as o'er our earth he trod, 
His shadow betvrixt man and God ! 
And she is now his captive — thrown 
In his fierce hands, aUve, alone ; 
His the infuriate band she sees, 
All infidels — all enemies ! 
What was the daring hope that then 
Cross'd her like Ughtning, as again. 
With boldness that despair had lent. 

She darted through that armed crowd 
A look so searching, so intent. 

That e'en the sternest warrior bow'd, 
Abash'd, when he her glances caught. 
As if he guess'd whose form they sought. 
But no— she sees him not — 'tis gone, — 
The vision, that before her shone 
Through all the maze of blood and storm, 
Is fled — ^'twas but a phantom form — 
One of those passing, rainbow dreams. 
Half light, half shade, which Fancy's beams 
Paint on the fleeting nusts that roll 
In trance or sltmiber rotmd the soul ! 

But now the bark, with livelier botmd. 
Scales the blue wave — ^the crew's in motion^ 

The oars are out, and with light sound 
Break the bright mirror of the ocean. 

Scattering its brilliant fragments round. 

And now she sees — with horror sees 
Their course is tow'rd that mountain hold, — 

Those towers, that make her life-blood freeze. 

Where Mecca's godless enemies 
Lie, likebeleaguer'dscorpions, roll'd 
In Uieir last deadly, venomous fold ! 

Amid th' illumin'd land and flood. 
Sunless that mighty mountain stood ; 
Save where, above its awful head. 
There shone a flaming cloud, blood-red. 
As 'twere the flag of destiny 
Himg out to mark where death would be ! 
Had her bewilder'd mind the power 
Of thought in this terrific hour. 
She well might marvel where or how 
Man's foot could scale that mountain's brow, 
Since ne'er had Arab heard or known 
Of path but through the glen alone. 
But every thought was lost in fear, 
When, as their bounding bark drew near 
The craggy base, she felt the waves 
Hurry them tow'rd those dismal caves 
That from the Deep in windings pass 
Beneath that Motmt's volcanic mass : 
And loud a voice on deck conmiands 
To lower the mast and light the brands !— 
Instantly o'er the dashing tide 
Within a cavern's mouth they glide, 
Gloomy as that eternal Porch, 

Through which departed spirits go ;-^ 
Not e'en the flare of brand and torch 
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Its flickering light could Aiither throw 

Than the thick flood that boil'd below. 
Silent they floated — aa if each 
Sat breathlesa, and too aw*d for speech 
In that dark chasm, where even smind 
Seem'd dark,— so sullenly around 
The goblin echoes of the care 
Hutter'd it o'er the long black wave, 
As 'twere some secret of the grave ! 
But soft— they pause— the current turns 

Beneath them from its onward track ;— 
Some mighty, unseen barrier spurns 

The vexed tide, all foaming, back, 
And scarce the oar's redoubled force 
Can stem the eddy's whirling course ; 
When, hark !— -some desperate foot has Bprmg 
Among the rocks — ^the chain is flung — 
The oars are up — the grapple clings. 
And the toss'd bark in moorings swings. 

Just then a day-beam, through the shade,. 
Broke tremulou»— but, ere the maid 
Can see from whence the brightness steals, 
Upon her brow she shuddering feels 
A viewless hand, that promptly ties 
A bandage round her burning eyes ; 
While the rude litter where she lies, 
Uplifted by the warrior throng, 
O'er the steep rocks is borne along. 
Blest power of sunshine ! genial day, 
What balm, what life is in thy ray ! 
To feel thee is such real bliss. 
That had the world no joy but this. 
To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, — 
It were a world too exquisite 
For man to leave it for the gloom. 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb ! 
E'en HiNDA, though she saw not where 

Or whither wound the perilous road. 
Yet knew by that awakening air. 

Which suddenly around her glow'd, 
That they had ris'n from darkness then, 
And breath'd the sunny world again ! 

But soon this balmy freshness fled : 

For now the steepy labyrinth led 

Through damp and gloom — 'mid crash of boughs, 

And fall of loosen'd crags that rouse 

The leopard from his hungry sleep. 

Who, starting, thinks each crag a prey, 
And long is heard from steep to steep. 

Chasing them down their thundering way. 
The jackal's cry — the distant moan 
Of the hyaena, fierce and lone ; — 
And that eternal, saddening sound 

Of torrents in the glen beneath, 
As 'twere the ever-dark Profound 

That rolls beneath the Bridge of Death ! 
All, all is fearful — e'en to see. 

To gaze on those terrific things 
She now Init blindly hears, would be 

Relief to her imaginings ! 
Since never yet was shape so dread. 

But fancy, thus in darkness thrown. 
And by such sounds of horror fed. 

Could frame more dreadful of her own. 



But does she dream ? has Fear again 
Perplex'd the workings of her brain, 
Or did a voice, all music, then 
Come from the gloom, low whiifwring 
''Tremble not, love, thy Gheber 's here !" 
She does not dream — all sense— all ear, 
She drinks the words, ** Thy Gheber *s here.' 
'Twas his own voice— she could not err- 
Throughout the breathing world's extent 
There was but one such voice for her, 

So kind, so soft, so eloquent ! 
Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 

Mistake her own sweet nightingale 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay 

Open her bosom's glowing veil,' 
Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one ! 
Though blest, 'mid all her ills, to think 

She has that one beloved near, 
Whose smile, though met on ruin's brink. 

Hath power to make e'en ruin dear^— 
Yet soon this gleam of rapture, crost 
By feara for him, is chill'd and lust. 
How shall the ruthless Hafed brook 
That one of Gheber blood should look* 
With aught but curses in his eye, 
On her — a maid of Araby — 
A Moslem maid — the child of him. 

Whose bloody banner's dire success 
Hath left their altan cold and dim. 

And their fair land a wilderness ! 
And, worse than all, that night of blood 

Which comes so fast— oh ! who shall ataj 
The sword, that once hath tasted food 

Of Persian hearts, or turn its way 7 
What arm shall then the victim cover. 
Or from her father shield her lover ? 

" Save him, my God !" she inly cries-— 
^ Save him this night — and if thine eyes 

Have ever welcom'd with delight 
The sinner's tears, the sacrifice 

Of sinnere' hearts — ^guard him this nig^ 
And here, before thy throne, I swear 
From my heart's inmost core to tear 

Love, hope, remembrance, though they he 
Link'd with each quivering life-string there. 

And give it bleeding all to Thee ! 
Let him but live, the burning tear. 
The sighs, so sinful, yet so dear, 
Which have been all too much his own. 
Shall from this hour be Heaven's alone. 
Youth pass'd in penitence, and age 
In long and painful pilgrimage. 
Shall leave no traces of the flame 
That wastes me now — ^nor shall his name 
E'er bless my lips, but when I pray 
For his dear spirit, that away 
Casting from its angelic ray 
Th' eclipse of earth, he too may shine 
Redeem'd, all glorious and all Thine ! 
Think— think what victory to win 
One radiant soul like his from sin ;— 
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1 A frequoDt image among the oriental poets. <*< 
nii^tineales warbled their enchanting doUm, and ntd tfet 
thin veiU of the rose-bud and the rose." — '"^ 
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One wandering star of viitue back 
To its own native, heaven-ward track ! 
Let him but live, and both axe Thinei 

Together Thine— for, blest or orost, 
living or dead, his doom is mine ; 

And if he pcsish, both are lost !" 



Thk ne^ evening Lalla Rookh was entreated 
by her ladies to continue the relation of her won- 
derful dream ; but the fearful interest that hung round 
the fate of Hinda and her lover had completely re- 
moved every trace of it from her mind ;— much to 
the disappointment of a fair seer or two in her train, 
who prided themselves on their skill in interpreting 
visions, and who had already remarked, as an un- 
lucky omen, that the Princess, on the very morning 
afler the dream, had worn a silk dyed with the blos- 
soms of the sorrowful tree, Nilica. 

Fadladekn, whose wroth had more than once 
broken out during the recital of some parts of this 
most heterodox poem, seemed at length to have made 
up his mind to die infliction ; and took his seat for 
the evening with all the patience of a martyr, while the 
Poet continued his profkne and seditious story thus : — 

To tearless eyes and hearts at ease 
The leafy shores and sun-bright seas. 
That lay beneath that mountain's height. 
Had been a fair, enchanting sight. 
'Twas one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves 
At its calm setting^when the West 
Opens her golden bowers of rest. 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last. 
Bright hours atone for dark ones past. 
And whose sweet tears o'er wrong forgiven. 
Shine, as they fall, with light from heaven ! 

'Twas stillness all— Che winds that late 

Had rush'd through Herman's almond groves. 
And shaken from her bowers of date 

That cooling feast the traveller loves,' 
Now, luU'd to languor, scarcely curl 

The Green Sea wave, whose waters gleam 
limpid, as if her mines of pearl 

Were melted all to form the stream. 
And her fair islets, small and bright. 

With their green shores reflected there, 
Look like those Peri isles of light. 

That hang by spell-work in the air. 
But vainly did those glories burst 
On Hinda's dazzled eyes, when first 
The bandage from her brow was taken. 
And pale and aw'd as those who waken 
In theu dark tombs — when, scowling near, 
The Searchers of the Grave^ appear, — 
She shuddering tum'd to read her fate 

In the fierce eyes that flash'd around ; 

1 ^ lo MHrti of Kfliinan, whatever dates are »haken from 
the trees by the wiiul they do not touch, but leave them for 
those who have not aoy, or for travellers." — FUm Naukel. 

3 The I wo terrible angols, MoDkir and Nakir; who are 
called "the Searchers ol* the Grave** in the "Creed of the 
oithodojc Mahometans" given by OcUey, vol. iL 



And saw those towers, all desolate, 

That o'er her head terrific frown'd, 
As if defying e'en the smile 
Of that soft heaven to gild their pile. 
In vain, with mingled hope and fear. 
She looks fpr him whose voice so dear 
Had come, like music, to her ear — 
Strange, mocking dream ! again 'tis fled. 
And oh ! the shoots, the pangs of dread 
That through her inmost bosom run, 

When voices from without proclaim 
** Hafkd, the Chief!" — and, one by one. 

The warriors shout that fearful name ! 
He comes— the rock resounds his tread- 
How shall she dare to lift her head. 
Or meet those eyes, whose scorching glare 
Not Yemen's boldest sons can bear? 
In whose red beam, the Moslem tells, 
Such rank and deadly lustre dwells, 
As in those hellish fires that light 
The mandrake's chamel leaves at ni|^ !* 
How shall she bear that voice's tone, 
At whose loud battle-cry alone 
Whole squadrons oft in panic ran. 
Scattered, like some vast camvan. 
When, strctch'd at evening, round the well. 
They hear the thirsting tiger's yell 7 

Breathless she stands, with eyes cast down. 
Shrinking beneath the fiery frown. 
Which, fancy tells her, from that brow 
Is flashing o'er her fiercely now ; 
And shuddering, as she hears the tread 

Of his retiring warrior band.— 
Never was pause so full of dread ; 

Till Hafed with a trembling hand 
Took hers, and, leaning o'er her, said, 
** Hinda !" — that word was all he spoke. 
And 'twas enough — the shriek that broke 

From her full bosom told the rest.^ 
Panting with terror, joy, surprise. 
The maid but lifts her wondering eyes 

To hide them on her Gheber's breast ! 
'Tis he, 'tis he — the man of blood. 
The feliest of the fire-fiends brood, 
Hafed, the demon of the fight. 
Whose voice unnerves, whose glances Uigfat^— 
Is her own loved Gheber, mild 
And glorious as when first he smil'd ' 
In her lone tower, and left such beama 
Of his pure eye to light her dreams. 
That she believ'd her bower had given 
Rest to some wanderer from heaven ! 

Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch'd like a minute's gleam of sun 
Amid the black Simoom's ecUpse — 

Or like those verdant spots that bloom 
Around the crater's bumiiig lips. 

Sweetening the very edge ^f doom ! 
The past— the future— all that Fata 
Can bring of dark or desperate 
Around such hours, but makea them cast 
Intenser radiance while they Itit! 

1 " The Arabians call the mandrake * the Devil*i candle,* 
on account of iui shining appearapce in the aight"— /UcAf 
ardtoH* 
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£*en he, this youth — though dimm'd and gone 

Each star of Hope that cheer*d him on — 

His glories lost — ^his cause betray'd — 

Iran, his dear-loyed country, made 

A land of carcases and slaves, 

One dreary waste of chains and grates ! 

Himself but lingering, dead at heart, 

To see the last, long-straggUng breath 
Of liberty's great soul depart, 

Hien lay him down, and share her death— 
£*en he, so sunk in wretchedness, 

With doom still darker gathering o'er him, 
Yet, in this moment's pure caress, 

In the mild eyes that shone before him, 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
All other transports known on earth. 
That he was lov'd — well, warmly lov'd — 
Oh ! in this precious hour he prov*d 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
Of rapture, kindling out of woe ; — 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus spaiUing to the top 
Of misery's cup— how keenly quaff*d, 
Though death must follow on the draught ! 

She too, while gazing on those eyes 

That sink into her soul so deep, 
Forgets all fears, all miseries, 

Or feels them like the wretch in sleep, 
Whom Fancy cheats into a smile. 
Who dreams of joy, and sobs the while ! 

The mighty ruins where they stood. 

Upon the mount's high, rocky verge. 
Lay open tow'rds the ocean flood. 

Where lightly o'er th' illumin'd surge 
Many a fair bark, that, all the day. 
Had lurk'd in sheltering creek or bay. 
Now bounded on and gave their sails. 
Yet dripping, to the evening gales ; 
Like eagles, when the storm is done. 
Spreading their wet wings in the sun. 
The beauteous clouds, though dayUght's Star 
Had sunk behind the hills of Lar, 
Were still with lingering glories bright^— 
As if to grace the gorgeous West, 

The Spirit of departing Light 
That eve had left its sunny vest 

Behind him, ere he wing'd his flight 
Never was scene so form'd for love ! 
Beneath them waves of crystal move 
In silent swell — Heav'n glows above, 
And their pure hearts, to transport given. 
Swell like the wave, and glow like heav'n. 



But ah ! too soon that dream is past — 

Again, again her fear returns ; — 
Night, dreadful night, is gathering fast. 

More faintly the horizon bums. 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 
Hastily to the darkening skies 
A glance she casts — then wildly cries 
^ At night, he said — and, look, 'tis neax^— 

Fly, fly— if yet thou lov'st me, fly — 
£oon will his murderous band be here, 

And I shall see thee bleed and die. — 



Hush !— heard'st thou not the tramp of BMn 
Sounding ftom yonder fearfiil glen ?— 
Perhaps e'en now they climb the wood^ 

Fly, fly— though still the Wert is brigfaft. 
He'll come— oh ! yet— be wants thy bi€>o d ■ 

I know him — he'll not wait for night !" 

In terrors e'en to agony 

She clings around the wondering Chief}— 
" Alas, poor wilder'd maid ! to me 

Thou ow'st this raving trance of griaC 
Lost as I am, nought ever grew 
Beneath my shade but perish'd to<^* 
My doom is like the Dead Sea aii) 
And nothing lives that enters there ! 
Why were our barks together driven 
Beneath this morning's fiirious heaven 7 
Why, when I saw the prize that chance 

Had thrown into my desperate armei 
When, casting but a single glance 

Upon thy pale and prostrate chaime, 
I vow'd (though watching viewless o'er 

Thy safety through that hour's alaims) 
To meet th' unmanning sight no more- 
Why have I broke that heart«wrung vow T 
Why weakly, madly met thee now ? — 
Start not— that noise is but the shock 

Of torrents through yon valley hud*4 
Dread nothing here — upon this rock 

We stand above the jarring world. 
Alike beyond its hope — its dread- 
In gloomy safety, like the Dead ! 
Or, could e'en earth and hell unite 
In league to storm this sacred hei^it, 
Fear nothing thou — ^myself, to-night^ 
And each o'erlooking star that dwdli 
Near God, will be thy sentinels ; 
And, ere to-morrow's dawn shall glovr. 
Back to thy sire— 
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** To-morrow ! — ^no— ' 
The maiden scream'd— " thou'lt never eee 
To-morrow's sun — death, death will be 
The night-cry through each reeking tower. 
Unless we fly, ay, fly this hour ! 
Thou art betray'd — some wretch who knew 
That dreadful glen's mysterious clew- 
Nay, doubt not — by yon stars 'tis true— 
Hath sold thee to my vengeful sire ; 
This morning, with that smile so dire 
He wears in joy, he told me all. 
And stamp'd in triumph through our hall 
As though thy heart already beat 
Its last life-throb beneath his feet ! 
Good heav'n, how little dream'd I then 

His victim was my own lov'd youth !— 
Fly— send — let some one watch the glen— 

By all my hopes of heaven 'tis truth !" 

Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts, that but now in sunshine iday'd, 

Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom, when betray'd. 

He felt it — deeply felt — and stood. 

As if the tale had froz'n his blood. 
So amaz'd and motionless was he ;-« 

Like one whom sudden speUs enchani^ 

Or some mate, maiUe habitant 
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Of the still halls of Ishmonib !* 
Bat soon the painful chill was o*er, 
And his great soul, herself once more^ 
Look'd from his brow in all the rays 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days ! 
Never, in moment most elate, 

Did that high spirit loftier rise ;— 
While bright, serene, determinate, 

His looks are lifted to the skies, 
As if the signal lights of Fate 

Were shining in those awful eyes ! 
*TiB come — ^his hour of martyrdom 
In Iran's sacred cause is come ; 
And though his life hath pass'd away 
like lightning on a stormy day, 
Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 

Of glory, permanent and bright, 
To wUch the brave of aftertimes. 
The suffering brave shall long look back 

With proud regret, — and by its light 

Watch through the hours of slavery's night 
For vengeance on th' oppressor's crimes ! 
This rock, his monument aloft. 

Shall speak the tale to many an age ; 
And hither bards and heroes oft 

Shall come in secret pilgrimage. 
And bring their warrior sons, and tell 
The wondering boys where Haped fell. 
And swear them on those lone remains 
Of their lost country's ancient fanes. 
Never — while breath of life shall live 
Within them — ^never to forgive 
Th' accursed race, whose ruthless chain 
Hath left on Iran's neck a stain, 
Blood, blood alone can cleanse again! 

Such are the swelling thoughts that now 
Enthrone themselves on Hafed's brow : 
And ne'er did Saint of Issa' gaze 

On the red wreath, for martyrs twin'd. 
More proudly than the youth surveys 

That pile, which through the gloom behind. 
Half lighted by the altar's fire. 
Glimmers, — ^his destin'd funeral pyre ! 
Heap'd by his own, his comrade's hands. 

Of every wood of odorous breath. 
There, by the Fire-god's shrine it stands, 

Ready to fold in radiant death 
The few stiU lefl of those who swore 
To perish there, when hope was o'er — 
The few, to whom that couch of flame. 
Which rescues them from bonds and shame, 
Is sweet and welcome as the bed 
For their own infant Prophet spread. 
When pitying Heav'n to roses tum'd 
The death-dames that beneath him bom'd !' 

With watchfulness the maid attends 
His rapid glance, where'er it bends— 



1 For an account of Ishmonie, the petrified city in Upper 
Egypt, where it it said there are many statues of men, 
women, etc. to be seen to this day, see Perry* » View of the 
Levant. 

2 Jesus. 

3 ** The Ohebers say, that when Abraham, thek great 
Prophet, was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, the 
4ame turned iostanUy into a bed of roses, where the child 
sweetly reposed."— raoenusr. 



Why shoots his eyes such awfld beams? 
What plans he now ? what thinks or dreams 7 
Alas ! why stands he musing here. 
When every moment teams with fbarT 
** Hafed, my own beloved lord,** 
She kneeling cries — " first, last ador*d ! 
If in that soul thou'st ever felt 

Half what thy lips impassion'd swore. 
Here, on my knees, that never knelt 

To any but their God before, 
I pray thee, as thou lov'st me, fly — 
Now, now — ere yet their blades are nigh. 
Oh haste — the hoik that bore me hither 

Can waft us o'er yon darkening sea 
East — ^west — alas, I care not whither, 
So thou art safe, and I with thee ! 
Go where we will, this hand in thine, 

Those eyes before me smiling thus. 
Through good and ill, through storm and shine, 

The world 's a world of love for i^ ! 
On some calm, blessed shore we'll dwell, 
Where 'tis no crime to love too well ; — 
Where thus to worship tenderly 
An erring child of light like diee 
Will not be sin— or, if it be. 
Where we may weep our faults away, 
Together kneeling, night and day. 
Thou, for my sake, at Alla's shrine. 
And I — at any God's for thine !'* 

Wildly those passionate words Ae spoke- 
Then hung her head, and wept for shame * 
Sobbing, as if a heart-string Inroke 
With every deep-hesF'd sob that came. 
While he, young, warm — oh ! wonder not 
If, for a moment, pride aad fame. 
His oath — ^his cause — that shrine of flame, 

And Iran's self are all foigot 
For her whom at his feet he sees, 
Kneeling in spee(^iless agonies. 
No, blame him not, if Hope awhile 
Dawn'd in his soul, and threw her snule 
O'er hours to come— o'er days and nights 
Wing'd with those precious, pure delights 
Which she, who bends all beauteous there, 
Was bom to kindle and to share ! 
A tear or two, which, as he bow'd 

To raise the suppliant, trembling stole, 
First wam'd him of this dangerous cloud 

Of sofhiess passing o'er his soul. 
Starting, he brush'd the drops away. 
Unworthy o'er that cheek to stray ; — » 
Like one who, on the mom of figbt. 
Shakes firom his sword the dews of night. 
That had but dimm'd, not stain'd its light. 

Yet, though subdued th' unnerving thrill. 
Its warmth, its weakness linger'd still 

So touching in each look and tone. 
That the fond, fearing, hoping maid 
Half counted on the flight she pray'd. 

Half thought the hero's soul was grown 

As soft, as yielding as her own ; 
And smil'd and bless'd him, while he said^» 
** Yes — ^if there be some happier sphere, 
Where fiuieless truth like ouxb ja dear— 
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If there be any land of rest 

For those who love and ne*er forget, 
Oh ! comfort thee — for safe and blest 

We'll meet in that calm region yet !" 

Scarce had she time to ask her heart 
If good or ill these words impart, 
When the rous'd youth impatient flew 
To the tower-wall, where, high in view, 
A ponderous sea-horn' hung, and blew 
A signal, deep and dread as those 
The storm-fiend at his rising blows. — 
Full well his Chieftains, sworn and true 
Through life and death, that signal knew; 
For 'twas th' appointed warning-blast, 
Th' alarm to tell when hope was past, 
And the tremendous death-die cast ! 
And there, upon the mouldering tower. 
Hath hung this sea-hom many an hour. 
Ready to sound o'er land and sea 
That dirge-note of the brave and free 

They came — ^his Chieftains at the call 
Came slowly round, and with them all — 
Alas, how few ! — the worn remains 
Of those who late o'er Kerman's plains 
Went gaily prancing to the clash 

Of Moorish zel and tymbalon. 
Catching new hope from every flash 

Of their long lances in the sun — 
And, as their coursers charg'd the wind. 
And the wide ox-tails stream'd behind,' 
Looking, as if the steeds they rode 
Were wing'd, and every Chief a God ! 

How fall'n, how alter'd now ! how wan 
£ach scarr'd and faded visage shone. 
As round the burning shrine they came ;— 

How deadly was the glare it cast. 
As mute they paus'd before the flame 

To light their torches as they pass'd ! 
'Twas silence all — the youth had plann'd 
The duties of his soldier-band ; 
And each determin'd brow declares 
His frdthful Chieftains well know theirs. 

But minutes speed — night gems the skies— 
And oh how soon, ye blessed eyes. 
That look from heaven, ye may behold 
Sights that will turn your star-fires cold ! 
Breathless with awe, impatience, hope, 
Tlie maiden sees the veteran group 
Her litter silently prepare. 

And lay it at her trembling feet ; — 
And now the youth, with gentle care. 

Hath plac'd her in the shelter'd seat. 
And press'd her hand — that lingering press 

Of hands, that for the last time sever; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness. 

When that hold breaks, is dead for ever. 
And yet to her this sad caress 

Gives hope — so fondly hope can err ! 



I'^Tue ti:ieil callud SiiankuH, coMimon to India, Africa, 
And the Mediterranean, and still usid in many parts as a 
truini)et tor blowing alarms or giving signals : it s^da forth a 
deep nnd hollow sound.** — Pennant, 

2 '* The finent ornament for the horses is made of six lane 
flying tastsels of long white hair, taken out of the tails of wud 
oxen, that are to be found in soBoe places of the Indies.** — 
TkevettoL 



'Twas joy, she thought, joy's mute 
Their happy flight's dear harbinger; 

'Twas warmth — assuiance—iendenieHi— 
'Twas any thing bat leaving her. 

** Haste, haste !" she cried "the dondi grow 
But still, ere night, we'll reach the baik ; 
And, by to-morrow's dawn— «h Uki! 

With thee upon the sun-bright deep. 
Far ofl*, I'll but remember this. 

As some dark vanish'd dream of sleep ! 
And thou " but ah ! — he answen not— 

Grood Heav'n ! — and does she go akme ? 
She now has reach'd that dismal spot, 

Where, some hours since, his voice's tone 
Had come to soothe her fean and iUit 
Sweet as the Angel Iseafil's,' 
When every leaf on Eden's tree 
Is trembling to his minstrelsy- 
Yet now — oh now, he is not ni^^i-^ 

** Hafed ! my Hafed !— if it be 
Thy will, thy doom this night to die, 

Let me but stay to die with thee. 
And I wiU bless thy loved name, 
'Till the last Ufe-breath leave this frame. 
Oh ! let our Ups, our cheeks be laid 
But near each other while they fiide ; 
Let us but mix our parting Iveaths, 
And 1 can die ten thousand deaths ! 
You too, who hurry me away 
So cruelly, one moment stay— 

Oh ! stay — one moment is not much ; 
He yet may come — for him I pray— 
Hafed ! dear Hafed !" — All the way 

In wild lamentmgs, that would touch 
A heart of stone, she shriek'd his name 
To the dark woods — no Hafed came r— 
No — ^hapless pair — ^you've look'd your laet ; 

Your hearts should both have broken thcoi : 
The dream is o'er — ^your doom is cast 

You'll never meet on earth again! 

Alas for him, who hears her cries !— » 

Still half-way down the steep he standsi 
Watching with fis'd and feverish eyes 

The glimmer of those burning brands. 
That down the rocks, with mournful ray. 
Light ail he loves on earth away ! 
Hopeless as they who, far at sea. 

By the cold moon have just consign*d 
The corse of one, lov'd tenderly. 

To the bleak flood they leave behind ; 
And on the deck still lingering stay. 
And long look back, with sad delay. 
To watch the moonlight on the wave. 
That ripples o'er that cheerless grave. 
But see — ^he starts — ^what heard he then ? 
That dreadful shout ! — across the glen 
From the land side it comes, and loud 
Rings through the chasm ; as if the crowd 
Of fearful things, that haunt that dell. 
Its Gholes and Dives and shapes of hell 
Had all in one dread howl broke out, 
So loud, so terrible that shoot ! 



1 " The Angel Israfil, who has the most "**]ffdMHm 
of all God's creauires."— 5als. 
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They come — the Moslems come !*'— he criesi 
His proud soul mounting to his eyes — 
"Now, Spirits of the Brave, who roam 
Enfranchise through yon starry dome, 
Rejoice — ^for souls of kindred fire 
Are on the wing to join your choir !" 
He said — and, light as bridegrooms bound 

To their young loves, reclimb*d the steep 
And gain'd the shrine — ^his Chie& stood round— 

Their swords, as vdth instinctiye leap, 
Together, at that ciy accurst. 
Had from their sheaths, like sunbeams, buzst 
And hark ! — again — again it rings ; 
Near and more near its echoings 
Peal through the chasm — oh ! who that then 
Had seen those listening warrior-men. 
With their swords grasp'd, their eyes of flame 
Tum'd on their Chie^— could doubt the shame, 
Th* indignant shame with which they thrill 
To hear those shouts and yet stand still 7 
He read their thoughts— they were his own— 
** What ! while our arms can wield these Uadei, 

Shall we die tamely ? die alone ? 
Without one victim to our shades. 

One Moslem heart where, buried deep. 

The sabre from its toil may sleep ? 

No— God of Iran's burning skies ! 

Thou scorn' St th* inglorious sacrifice. 

No— though of all earth^s hope bereft. 

Life, swords, and vengeance still are left. 

We'll make yon valley's reeking caves 
Live in the awe-struck minds of men, 

*Till tyrants shudder, when their slaves 
Tell of the Gheber's bloody glen. 

Follow, brave hearts ! — ^this pile remains 

Our refuge still from life and chains ; 

But his the best, the holiest bed. 

Who sinks entomb'd in Moslem dead !" 

Down the precipitous rocks they sprung, 
While vigour, more than human, strung 
Each arm and heart. — ^Th' exulting foe 
Still through the dark defiles below, 
Track'd by his torches' lurid fire, 

Wound slow, as through Golconda's vale' 
The mighty serpent, in his ire. 

Glides on with glittering, deadly trail. 
No torch the Ghebsrs need — so well 
They know each mystery of the dell. 

So oft have, in their wanderings, 
Cross'd the wild race that round them dwell, 
The very tigers from their delves 

Look out, and let them pass, as things 
Untam'd and fearless as th^nselves ! 

There was a deep ravine, that lay 
Yet darkling in the Moslem's way ;— 
Fit spot to make invaders rue 
The many fall'n before the few. 
The torrents from that morning*s sky 
Had fiUd the narrow chasm breast-high. 
And, on each side, aloft and wild. 
Huge clifis and toppling crags were pil'd, 
The guak-ds, with which young Freedom lines 
"The pathways to her mountain shrines. 

1 See HocOfl upon Um Story of Sinbtd. 
K 



Here, at this pass, the scanty band 
Of Iran's last avengers stand — 
Here wait, in silence like the dead, 
And listen for the Moslem's tread 
So anxiously, the carrion-bird 
Above them flaps his wings unheard ! 

They come — that plunge into the water 
Gives signal for the work of slaughter. 
Now, Ghebers, now— if ere your bUides 

Had point or prowess, prove them now-« 
Woe to the file that foremost wades ! 

They come — a falchion greets each brow. 
And, as they tumble, trunk on trunk. 
Beneath the gory waters sunk. 
Still o'er their drowning bodies press 
New victims quick and numberless ; 
Till scarce an arm in Hafed's band. 

So fierce their toil, hath power to stir. 
But listless from each crimson hand 

The sword hangs, clogg'd with maasaow. 

Never was horde of tyrants met 
With bloodier welcome— never yet 
To patriot vengeance hath the sword 
More terrible libations pour'd ! 
All up the dreary, long ravine. 
By the red, murky glimmer seen 
Of half-quench'd brands, that o'er the flood 
Lie scatter'd round and bum in blood. 
What ruin glares ! what carnage swims ! 
Heads, blazing turbans, quivering limbs. 
Lost swords that, dropp'd from many a hand^ 
In that thick pool of slaughter stand ; — 
Wretches who wading, half on fire 

From the toss'd brands that round them fly, 
'Twixt flood and flame in shrieks expire : 

And some who, grasp'd by those that die. 
Sink woundless with them, smother'd o'er 
In their dead brethren's gushing gore ! 

But vainly hundreds, thousands bleed. 
Still hundreds, thousands more succeed ;— 
Countless as tow'rds some flame at night 
The North's dark insects wing their flight, 
And quench or perish in its light. 
To this terrific spot they pour- 
Till, bridg'd with Moslem bodies o'er. 
It bears alofl their slippery tread. 
And o'er the dying and the dead, 
Tremendous causeway ! on they pass.— 
Then, hapless Ghebers, then, alas, 

What hope was left for you ? for yon. 
Whose yet warm pile of sacrifice 
Is smoking in their vengeful eyes— 

Whose swords how keen, how fieree they knew. 

And bum with shame to find how few. 
Cmsh'd down by that vast multitude. 
Some found their graves where first they stood ; 
While some with hardier struggle died, 
And still fought on by Hafed's side. 
Who, fronting to the foe, trod back 
Tow'rds the high towers bis gory track ; 
And, as a lion, swept away 

By sudden swell of Jordan^s pride' 



1 " Ia4bis thickBt, upon the banks of the Jordas, several 
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From the wild coTeit where he lay, 

Long battles with the overwhelming tide, 
So fought he back with fierce delay, 
And kept both foes and &te at bay. 

But whither now ? dieir track is lost, 

Their prey escaped — guide, torches gon^— 
By torrent-beds and labyrinths crost, 

The scattered crowd rush blindly on — 
** Curse on those tardy lights that wind," 
They panting cry, " so far behind — 
Oh for a bloodhound's precious scent, 
To track the way the Gheber went !'* 
Vain wish— confusedly along 
T*hey rush, more desperate as more wrong : 
Till, wilder*d by the far-off lights. 
Yet glittering up those gloomy heights, 
Their footing, maz'd and lost, they miss. 
And down the darkling precipice 
Are dash'd into the deep abyss : 
Or midway hang, impal*d on rocks, 
A banquet, yet alive, for flocks 
>Of ravening vultures — while the dell 
Re-echoes with each horrid yell. 

Those sounds — the last, to vengeance dear, 
That e'er shall ring in Hafed's ear,-~ 
Now reach him, as alofl, alone, 
Upon the steep way breathless thrown, 
He lay beside Mb reeking blade. 

Resigned, as if life's task were o'er. 
Its last blood-offering amply paid. 

And Iran's self could claim no more. 
One only thought, one lingering beam 
Now broke across his dizzy dream 
Of pain and weariness — 'twas she 

His heart's pure planet, shining yet 
Above the waste of memory, 

When all life's other lights were set. 
And never to his mind before 
Her image such enchantment wore. 
It seem'd as if each thought that stain'd, 

Each fear that chill'd their loves was past. 
And not one cloud of earth remain'd 

Between him and her glory cast ; — 
As if to charms, before so bright. 

New grace from other worlds was given, 
And his soul saw her by the light 

Now breaking o'er itself from heaven ! 

A voice spoke near him — 'twas the tone 

Of a lov'd friend, the only one 

Of all his warriors left with life 

From that short night's tremendous strife. — 

'* And must we then, my Chief^ die here ?— 

Foes round us, and the Shrine so near?'* 

These words have rous'd die last remains 

Of life within Mm — ^** what ! not yet 
Beyond the reach of Moslem Plains ?"— 

The thought could make e^en Death forget 
His icy bondage— with a bound 
He springs, all bleeding, from the ground. 



sorts of wild beasts are wont to harbour thennelreB, whose 
being washed out of the covert by the overflowings of the 
river, gave occasion to that allusion of Jevemiah, ke shall 
come up like a Hon from thetwdlin^ of Jordau,"'-JliaMnr 



And grasps his comrade's aim, now grows 
E'en feebler, heavier than his own, 
And faintly up the pathway leads. 
Death gaining on each step he treads. 
Speed them, thou God, who heard'st their vmr* 
They mount— they bleed— oh save them BOir— 
The crags are red they've clamber'd o'er. 
The rock-weeds dripping with tbrar gore— 
Thy blade too, Hafeo, false at length* 
Now breaks beneath thy tottering strength— 
Haste, haste — the voices of the foe 
Come near and nearer from below- 
One effort more — thank Heav'n ! 'tis post. 
They've gain'd the topmost steep at last. 
And now they touch the temple's walls. 

Now Hafed sees the Fire divine-^ 
When, lo ! — ^his weak, worn comrade fills 

Dead on the threshold of the Shrine. 
** Alas, brave soul, too quickly fled ! 

And must I leave thee witheiing here, 
The sport of every ruflian's tread. 

The mark for every coward's spear 7 
No, by yon altar's sacred beams !" 
He cries, and with a strength that seems 
Not of this world, upUfU the frame 
Of the fidl'n Chie^ and tow'rds the flame 
Bears him along ; — with death-damp hand 

The corpse upon the, pyre he lays. 
Then lights the consecrated brand. 

And fires the pile, whose sudden blazc^ 
Like lightning bursts o'er Oman's Sea. — 

^ Now, Freedom's God ! I come to Thee,*' 
The youth exclaims, and with a smile 
Of triumph vaulting on the pile, 
In that last effort, ere the fires 
Have harm'd one glorious limb, expires ! 

What shriek was that on Oman's tide? 

It came from yonder drifting bark. 
That just has caught upon her side 

The death-light — and again is darit. 
It is the boat — ah, why delay'd ? — 
That bears the wretched Moslem maid 
Confided to the watchful care 

Of a small veteran band, with whom 
Their generous Chieftain would not share 

The secret of his final doom ; 
But hop'd when Hinda, safe and firee. 

Was render'd to her father's eyes. 
Their pardon, full and prompt, would be 

The ransom of so dear a prize. 
Unconscious, thus, of Hafed' s fiite, 
And proud to guard their beauteous freight, 
Scarce had they clear'd the surfy waves 
That foam around those frightful caves. 
When the curst war-whoops, known so well. 
Come echoing from the distant dell^ 
Sudden each oar, upheld and still, 

Hung dripping o'er the vessel's side 
And, driving at the current's will. 

They rock'd along the whispering tide. 
White every eye, in mute dismay, 

Was tow'rd that &tal mountain tum'd. 
Where the dim altar's quivering ray 

As yet all lone and tranquil bum'd 
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Oh ! *tis not, Hinda, in the power 

Of Fancy^s most terrific touch, 
To paint thy pangs in that dread hour— 

Thy silent agony — ^"twas such 
As those who feel could paint too well. 
But none e'er felt and liv'd to tell ! 
^Twas not alone the dreary state 
Of a lorn spirit, crush'd by fate, 
When, though no more remains to dread, 

The panic chill will not depart ; — 
When, though the inmate Hope be dead. 

Her ghost still haunts the mouldering heart 
No— pleasures, hopes, affections gone. 
The wretch may bear, and yet Uve on, 
like things within the cold rock found 
Alive, when all 's congealM around. 
But there 's a blank repose in this, 
A calm stagnation, that were bliss 
To the keen, burning, harrowing pain. 
Now feh through all thy breast and brain — 
That spasm of terror, mute, intense, 
Phat breathless, agonizM suspense. 
From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching 
The heart hath no relief but breaking ! 

Claim is the wave — ^heav'n's brilliant lighti 

Reflected dance beneath the prow ;— 
rime was when, on such lovely nights. 

She who is there, so desolate now. 
Could sit all cheerful, though alone. 

And ask no happier joy than seeing 
That star-light o'er the waters thrown — 
No joy but that to make her blest. 

And the fresh, buoyant sense of Being 
That bounds in youth's yet careless breast— 
Itself a star, not borrowing light, 
But in its own glad essence bright. 
How different now ! — ^but, hark, again 
The yell of havoc rings — ^brave men ! 
In vain, with beating hearts, ye stand 
On the bark's edge — ^in vain each hand 
Half draws the falchion from its sheath ; 

All's o'er — ^in rust your blades may lie : 
He, at whose word they've scatter'd death. 

E'en now, this night, himself must die ! 
Well may ye look to yon dim tower. 

And ask, and wondering guess what means 
The battle-cry at this dead hour — 

Ah ! she could tell you— she, who leans 
Unheeded there, pale, sunk, aghast. 
With brow against the dew-cold mast — 

Too well she knows — her more than life, 
Her soul's first idol and its last. 

Lies bleeding in that murderous strife. 
But see — ^what moves upon the height ? 
Some signal ! — 'tis a torch's light. 

What bodes its solitary glare ? 
(n gasping silence tow'rd the shrine 
All eyes are turn'd — ^thine, Hinda, thine 

Fix their last failing life-beam there. 
Twas but a moment — ^fierce and high 
The death-pile blaz'd into the sky, 
And far away o'er rock and flood 

Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While HAFKO,iike a vision, stood 
fieveal'd before the burning pyre, 



Tall, shadowy, like a Spirit of Fire 
Shrin'd in its own grand element ! 

** 'Tis he !"— die shuddering maid exclaims,— 
But, while she speaks, he 's seen no more ; 

High burst in air the funeral flames. 
And Iran's hopes and hers are o'er ! 

One wild, heart-broken shriek she gave — 
Then sprung, as if to reach the blaze. 
Where still she fix'd her dying gaze. 
And, gazing, sunk into the wave, — 
Deep, deep, — ^where never care or pain 
Shall reach her innocent heart again ! 



Farewell— farewell to thee, Arabt's daughter ! 

(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea :) 
No pearl ever lay, under Oman's green water. 

More pure in its sheU than thy spirit in thee. 

Oh ! fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing. 
How light was thy heart *till Love's witchery came, 

like the wind of the south' o'er a summer lute blowing. 
And hush'd all its music and wither'd its frame ! 

But long, upon Arabt's green sunny highlands. 
Shall maids and their lovers remember the doom 

Of her, who lies sleeping among the Pearl Islands, 
With nought but the sea-star^ to light up her tomb. 

And still, when the merry date-season is burning. 
And calls to the palm-groves the young and the old,' 

The happiest there, from their pastime returning. 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 

The young village maid, when with flowers she 
dresses 

Her dark flowing hair for some festival day. 
Will think of thy fate til^ neglecting her tresses. 

She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 

Nor shall Iran, belov'd of her Hero ! forget thee,-« 
Though tyrants watch over her tears as they start. 

Close, close by the side of that Hero she'll set thee, 
Embalm'd in the innermost shrine of her heart. 

Farewell — ^be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With every thing beauteous that grows in the deep; 

Each flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept ;* 

With many a shell, in whose hollow-wreath'd chamber 
We, Peris of Ocean, by moonlight have slept. 

We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie darkling. 
And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 

1 " This wind (the Samoor) to softens the strings of lutes, 
that they can never be tuned while it laatM."— Stephen* $ 
Persia. 

3 " One of the sreatest curiosities found in the Persian 
Gulf is a fish which the English call Star-fish. It is eiroa- 
lar, and at night very luminous, resembling the full moon 
suiTOunded by rays." — Miria JIbu Taleb. 

3 For a description of the merriment of the date-time, of 
their work, their dances, and their return home from the 
palm-groves at the end of autumn with the fruits, sea 
Ktmpfer^ ^mmnitat^ Rxot. 

4 Some naturalists have imagined that amber is a ooiMM- 
tiaa of the tears of birds.— See 2Veo«iix, Ckambtra 
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We'll leek where the nnds of the Caspian' are 
Bparkling, 
And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 

Farewell— fkrewell— until Pity's sweet fountain 
Is lost in the hearts of the tair and the brave, 

They'll weep for the Chieftain who died on that 
mountain, 
They'll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in this wave. 



The singular placidity with which Fadladebn 
had listened, during the latter part of this obnoxious 
story, surprised the Princess and Feramorz exceed- 
ingly ; and even inclined towards him the hearts of 
these unsuspicious young persons, who little knew 
the source of a complacency so marvellous. The 
truth was, he had been organizing, for the last few 
days, a most notable plan of persecution against the 
poet, in consequence of some passages that had fal- 
len from him on the second evening of recital, which 
appeared to this worthy Chamberlain to contain lan- 
guage and principles, for which nothing short of the 
summary criticism of the Chabuk^ would be advisa- 
ble. It was his intention, therefore, inmiediately on 
their arrival at Cashmere, to give information to the 
king of Bucharia of the very dangerous sentiments 
of lus minstrel ; and if, unfortunately, that monarch 
did not act with suitable vigour on the occasion, (that 
is, if he did not give the Chabuk to Feramorz, and 
a place to Fadladeen,) there would be an end, he 
feared, of all legitimate government in Bucharia. He 
could not help, however, auguring better both for 
himself and the cause of potentates in general ; and 
it was the pleasure arising from these mmgied antici- 
pations that diffused such unusual satisfaction through 
his features, and made his eyes shine out, like poppies 
•of the desert, over the wide and lifeless wilderness 
'Of that countenance. 

Having decided upon the Poet's chastisement in 
this manner, he thought it but humanity to spare him 
the minor tortures ofcvitcism. Accordingly, when 
they assembled next evening in the pavilion, and 
JjALLA Hookh expected to see all the beauties of her 
{bard melt away, one by one, in the acidity of criti- 
cOism, iike pearls in the cup of the Egyptian Queen — 
{he agreeably disappointed her by merely saying, with 
,;an ironical smile, that the meritu of such a poem de- 
served to be tried at a much higher tribunal ; and then 
^suddenly passing off into a panegync upon all Mus- 
j^ulman sovereigns, more particularly his august and 
imperial master, Aurungzebe — the wisest and best of 
the descendants. of Timur — who, among other great 
thing? he had done /or mankind, had given to him, 
Fadladjsen, the very profitable posts of Betel-car- 
rier and Taster of Sherbets to the Emperor, Chief 
Holder of the Girdle of Beautiful Forms,^ and Grand 
Nazir, or Chamberlain of the Haram. 

They were now not far irom that forbidden ri- 



yer,' beyond which no pure Hindoo can ptH; aid 
were reposing for a time in the rich valley of Ubibbi 
Abdaul, which had always been a favourite mt^ 
place of the emperors in their annual migntians to 
Cashmere. Here often had the Light of the VuA, 
Jehanguire, wandered with his beloved and beantiW 
Nourmahal, and here would Laljla Rookh haw 
been happy to remain for ever, giving up the throM 
of Bucharia and the world, for Feramorz and loie 
in this sweet lonely valley. The time waa now fiM 
approaching when she must see him no longer— « 
see him with eyes whose every look belonged ts 
another ; and there was a melancholy preciouanea ii 
these last moments, which made her heart ding Is 
them as it would to life. During the latter part ti 
the journey, indeed, she had sunk into a deep ■■dn—i 
from which nothing but the presence of the youag 
minstrel could awake her. Like those lamps ii 
tombs, which only light up when the air ia y^«»i«tai<, 
it was only at his approach that her eyea became 
smiling and animated. But here, in this dear valky, 
every moment was an age of pleasure ; she saw bin 
all day, and was, therefore, all day happy — rescB' 
bling, she often thought, that people of Zinge» who 
attribute the unfading cheerfulness they eiyoy to OM 
genial star that rises nightly over their heada.* 

The whole party, indeed, seemed in their tivdiat 
mood during the few days they passed in this deli^ 
ful solitude. The young attendants of the FrineaM^ 
who were here allowed a freer range than they cohU 
safely be indulged with in a less sequestered pboe^ 
ran wild among the gardens, and t^iPilfMi throq|h 
the meadows, lightly as young roes over the arooytiB 
plains of Tibet. While Fadladeen, beside the qv* 
ritual comfort he derived from a pilgrimage to ihi 
tomb of the Saint from whom the vall^ ia Baned, 
had opportunities of gratifying, in a small way, !■ 
taste for victims, by putting to death scHne hundredi 
of those unfortunate little lizards, which ail pkm 
Mussulmans make it a point to kill;— taking Sat 
granted, that the manner in which the cieature hiap 
: its head is meant as a mimicry of the aftitndft ii 
which the Faithful say their prayers ! 

About two miles from Hussun Abdaul wece thoH 
Royal Gardens, which had grown beautiful m^^f As 
care of so many lovely eyes, and were beautifiil Kilii 
though those eyes could see them no longer. Thii 
; place, with its tiowers and its holy silence^intermplid 
' only by the dipping of the wings of birds in its BU^ 
ble basins filled with the pure water of those i***!^ 
was to Lalla Rookii all tiiat her heart could ftnc; 
of fragrance, coolness, and almost heavenly tiu^ 
quiUity. As the Prophet said of Damascus, **ii wv 
too delicious;" — and here, in listening to the sweet 
voice of Feramorz, or reading in his eyes what yit 
he never dared to tell her, the most exquisite nvnnwi*' 
of her whole life were passed. One evening, whea 
they had been talking of the Sultana Nourmahat- 
the Light of the Haram,' who had so often wandend 



1 "The bay of Kieselarke, whicii is otherwise called the 
Goldnn Bay, the sand whereof shines as tire." — Struy. 

2 " The application of whips or rods.** — Dubois. 

3 Kempfer mentions such an oflicer among the attendants 
of the Kiuff of Persia, and calls him, *' forme corporis esti- 
mator." His business was, at stated periods, to measure 
Iht ladies of the Haram by a sort of jcegulation girdle, whose 



limits it was not ih.iught graceful to exceed. If any sf 
them outgrew this standard of shape, they were redaesdb) 
abstinence till tiiey caiue witiiin its bounds. 

1 The Attock. 

2 The star Sobeil, or Canopus. 

3 Nourmahal siffnities Light of the Haram. Sbs m 
afterwards called Nougehan, or the Light of the Worid. 
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among these flowera, and fed with her own hands, in 
those marble basins, the small shining fishes of which 
she was so fond,' — the youth, in order to delay the 
moment of separation, proposed to recite a short story, 
or rather rhapsody, of which tins adored Sultana was 
the heroine. It related, be said, to the reconcilement 
of a sort of lovers' quarrel, which took place between 
her and the Emperor during a Feast of Roses at Cash- 
mere ; and would remind the Princess of that differ- 
ence between Haroun-al-Raschid and his &ir mistress 
Marida, which was so happily made up by the soft 
strains of the musician, Moussali. As the story was 
chiefly to be told in song, and Feramorz had un- 
luckily forgotten his own lute in the vaUey, he bor- 
rowed the vina of Lalla Rooku's little Persian 
•lave, and thus began.— 

THE LIGHT OF THE HARAM. 



Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmkhb, 

With its roses, the Inightest that earth ever gave,* 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-hghted eyes that hang over their wave ? 

Oh ! to see it at sunset, — when warm o'er the Lake 

Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws. 
Like a bride full of blushes, when lingering to take 

A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes ! — 
When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming 

half shown. 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own. 
Here the music of pray'r from a minaret swells. 

Here the ma^ian his urn full of perfume is swinging. 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 
ringing.' 
Or to see it by moonlight, — when mellowly shines 
The light o'er its palaces, gardens and shrines ; 
When the water-falls gleam like a quick fall of stars. 
And the nightingale's hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken by laughs and hght echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining walks where the young peo- 
ple meet : — 
Or at mom, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the Sun. 
' When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
^ From his Haram of night-flowers stealing away ; 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woos, like a lover, 
I The young aspen-trees^ till they tremble all over. 
F' When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
i And Day, with his banner of radiance unfurl'd, 

Shines in through the mountainous^ portal tliat opes, 
Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world ! 



1 See note, p. 65. 

3 " The rose of Kashmire, for its brilliancy nnd delicacy 
of colour hac k>ng been proverbial in the East** — Fartter. 

3 " 'I'ied round her waist the zone of belis, that sounded 
with ravMhinf meiod jr."— Son^ of Jayadna. 

4 " The little 'isles m the Luke of Cachemire are set with 
arbours aud large-leaved aspen-trees, slender and tall.'*— 
BerniT. 

5 " The Turkt Suliman, the name bestowed by the Ma- 
bora utans 00 this bill, forms one side of a grand portal to 
tfas Lake.'*— >ikr«lsr. 



But never yet, by night or day, 
In dew of spring or summer's ray, 
Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
As now it shines — all love and light, 
Visions by day and feasts by night ! 
A happier smile illumes each brow, 

WiUi quicker spread each heart undoeei, 
And all is ecstasy, — ^for now 

The Valley holds its Feast of Roses.* 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their shower 
Hearts open, like the Season's RosCf— 

The flowret of a hundred leaves,^ 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows. 
And every leaf its balm receives ! 
Twas when ths hour of evening came 

Upon the Lake, serene and cool. 
When Day had hid his sultry flame 

Behind the palms of Baramoule.' 
When maids began to Uft their heads, 
Refresh'd, from their embroidered beds, 
Wliere they had slept the sun away. 
And wak'd to moonlight and to play. 
All were abroad — the busiest hive 
On BelaV hills is less alive 
When saffron beds are full in flower. 
Than look'd the Valley at that hour. 
A thousand restless torches play'd 
Through every grove and island shade ; 
A thousand sparkling lamps were set 
On every dome and minaret ; 
And fields and pathways, far and near. 
Were lighted by a blaze so clear. 
That you could see, in wandering round. 
The smallest rose-leaf on the ground. 
Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
Their veils at home, that brilliant eve ; 
And there were glancing eyes about. 
And cheeks, that would not dare shine out 
In open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then, because 'twas night ! 
And all were free, and wandering. 
And all exclaim'd to all they met 
That never did the simimer bring 

So gay a Feast of Roses yet ;— 
The moon had never shed a light 

So clear as that which bless'd them there ; 
The roses ne'er shone half so bright, 

Nor they themselves look'd half so fair. 
And what a wildemess of flowers ! 
It seem'd as though from all the bowen 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scatter'd here. 
The Lake, too, like a garden breathes, 
With the rich buds that o'er it lie, — 
As if a shower of &iry wreaths 
Had fall'n upon it from the sky ! 
And then the soimds of joy — the beat 
Of tabors and of dancing feet ; — 



1 " The Feast of Roses continues the whole time of tbeir 
remaining in bloom.*' — See PiUro de la VaUe. 

S ^ Gui sad berk, the Rose of a baodred leaves. I bdiew 
a particular species.** — Outelef, 

3 Bemier. 

4 A place mentioned in the Toozdc Jshaofsery, or Me> 
moirs of Jehanguire, wliere there is an aeeounl or tbs bail 
of safiron flowsrs about Cashmsra. 



HOORE'S W0SK8. 



The miiuret-Qrycr*! chaunt of glee 

Sung from hii ligbled gillerj,' 

And aiuwer'd bj ■ linleet 

FTom neighbouring Hanm, wild lul flwMt {■ 

The merrj liughler, ecboiug 

From gvdeni, tpbere the uLken nrin^ 

WaAi iDme deligfaled girl iboie 

The top leaves of the orange grore ; 

Or, from ibow) iniut groupi a plaj 

Among Ibe lenli' IhU line the wkj. 

Flinging, unaw'd by alim or mother, 

HBndfuli dT rOMi 11 each otlwr!— 

And the Munda from the Lake, — t!ie low whiap'i 
boala, 
Aa Ihe; abool Ihrough Ibe moonlighL ; — the dipp 

And the wild, airj warbling Ibal everj where floa 
TbiODgh the gioiea, round the ialaodc, aa if dl 

Like tliou of Kathat uner'd muaic, and gave 
An inawer in aong to ibe kin of each wave !' 
lit Ibe gentian of aJl ere thoaBsonnda,full of fbeli 



That 



on from the 1 



Some lover, who knowa all the heart-touching po^ 
Of a lute aod a sigh in thii magical hour. 
Oh ! beatof delighta, u it every where is. 
To be near Ibe loi'd One,— whol a rapture ia hia 
Who in Diooolighl and muaic thus aweell; may g1 
0'siCheLalieorCAaHMtHE,with that One by his aii 
If Woman can make the waist wildemeaa dear. 
Think, think what a heav'n ahe must make of Cu 

So tfelt the magnificent Son of Ac«*R,* 
When fhnn power and pomp end Ibetrophieaofi 
He flaw to that Valley, forgetting them all 
With the Ughl of the Heram, hia young Nodkhihi 
When (Vee and uncrown'd ai the Conqueror rov"i: 
By the banka of that Lake, with hia only beloi'd. 
He aaw, in Che wreatha the would playfully analcl 
From Che hedgea, a glory hia crown could not maC 
And preferT'd in hia heart the teaat ringlet that cu> 
Down her esjoiaite neck to the throne of the worl 



There '» a beauty, for ever i 
Like the long, sunny lapae c 
Shilling on, shining-on, by n 



bright, 






TUl Love falls asleep in iU wuneoeas of splendour 
This ma not the beauty— oh ! nothing like thu, 
That to young NotrsMiHAL gave auch magic of blii 
But that lovelineaa, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon Autumn'a aoA shadowy days, 



> Al the k«ui1« i>r th« Pern of RtH> w« bebeld 

of°hem"°anri 'be°fJi Jharmed'i-itli Iho deligh'lful wo. 
jmUled, c„au,aa^ Kia; or mimical in.uliiuMU 



Now here, and now them, giving mmuli u it flai 
From the lipa to die che^ from ihs oheA to tki 

eyem 
Now melting in mist and now breaking in ^eaum^ 
Like tbe glimpses a aainl hath of Hbbv'd in faiadnaftd 
When pensive it seem'd as if IbM verj gnoe^ 
That charm of all othen, waa biKn whh hv ftesj 
And when angry, — for e'en in the trutqniUast dima 
light breeica will ruffle the Uocaoma aomel u pes— 
The abort pataing anger but aeem'd to awakiiD 
New beauty, like floweia that an Bwaetaat i4b 



I'd her, the dark of hei bjb 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye. 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holjreroaliDfi 
From innermost ahiinea, came the light of ber l«hnp! 
Then her ruirtb — oh ! 'Iwaa sportive as erer took win 
From the heart with a bursl, Uke a wild-bird in Sfmug: 
lUum'd by a wit thai would raicinaie sagea, 
Yel playful as Perisjustloos'd from tboir cagaa.' 
While ber ku^ full of life, withool nn; coMroi) 
Bui the sweet one of gisceHilneaa, mngrnim hemdj 
And where it most sparkled no glancs could discini^ 
In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brighten'd all orery— 
like any fair lake that the breeie ia upon. 
When it broaka into dimplea and laughs in the mx. 
Such, Hucti wete Che peerleas enchantmeals thai pva 
NonaMAHAL the proud Lord oftheEastifor ber Slavs; 
And though bright waa his Haram, — ■ liviiig psrtena 
Orthe flowers' of thia planet— Chou^ treasuivwan 

For which Solihan's self might hare ffinai i]) da 

That the navy from OroiR e'er wing'd to his Aon, 
Yel dim belbie her were Che smiles of tham ill, 
Andthe Light of hie Haram waa JonQg NomjUEUl 
But where ia she now, thu night of joy. 



So like the viaiona of a tiance. 

Thai one might thiok, who came by cbmo* 

Into the vale this happy night, 

He saw the Cily of Deligte" 

In fairy-land, whose streets and lowers 

Are made of geme and ligbt and flowen 1 

Where ia the lov'd Sullanal where. 

When mirth brings out the young and faiTi 

Doea she, the fairest, hide her brow. 

In melancholy atillneaa now 7 

Alas-^ow light a cause may moTO 

DisBensiouB between heaiti that love ! 

Hearle that the world in vain had tried ; 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the sionn, when wavea wero rou^ 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

like ahips Ihat have gone down at sea. 

When beav'n waa all tranquillity ! 



mnsi look Ibe latter prisuDBn, they ihut thsm up xk in* 
tgrn, snd Kung Ibem oa Ibe highest trees. Hero ihs« wan 
ailsd b; iheii compiDioiu, ului bioufbl Ibnn lbs obriM 



3 Tbacspilelaf Elfaadakiani. Bssio 
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A something, light as air — a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! loye, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush m 
To spread the breach that words begin : 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship*s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds,— or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain's brow. 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods, that part for ever. 

Oh you, that have the charge of Love, 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the Fields of Bliss above 

He sits, with flowrets fetter'd round ;* — 
Loose not a tie that round him clings. 
Nor ever let him use his wings ; 
For ev'n an hour, a minute's flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light. 
Like that celestial bird, — whose nest 

Is found beneath far Eastern skies, — 
Whose wings ; though radiant when at rest, 

Lose all their glory when he flies !^ 
Some difference, of this dangerous kind,—* 
By which, though light, the links that bind 
The fondest hearts may soon be riven ; 
Some shadow in love's summer heaven, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst ; — 
Such cloud it is, that now hangs over 
The heart of the Imperial Lover, 
And far hath banish'd from his sight 
His NouRMAHAL, his Haram's Light ! 
Hence is it, on this happy night. 
When Pleasure through the fields and grovei 
Has let loose all her world of loves. 
And every heart has found its own^— 
He wanders, joyless and alone, 
And weary as that bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinion knows no resting-place.' 
In vain the loveliest cheeks and eyes 
This Eden of the earth supplies 

Come crowding round — the cheeks are pale, 
The eyes are dim — though rich the spot 
With every flower this earth has got, 

What is it to the nightingale. 
If there his darling rose is not ?^ 



1 Se« the representation of the Eastern Capid pinioned 
closely roand wtth wreaths of flowers, in PicarVt Gdr^monies 
Reliffieiues. 

3 " Among the birds of Tonquin is a species ofgoldfinch, 
which sings so melodiously that it is called the Celestial Bird. 
Its winn, when it is perched, appear variegated with beao- 
tiful colours, bat when it flies they lose all their splendour.**— 
OroKter. 

3 " As these birds on the Bosphoms are never known to 
rest, they are called by the French ' les ames damn^es.*'— - 
DaUoiDay. 

4 "^ Yoa mav place a hundred bandfuls of fragrant herbs 
Aod flowers berore the nightingale, yet he wishes not, la hii 



In vain the Valley's smiling throng 
Worship him, as he moves along ; 
He heeds them not — one smile of hen 
Is worth a world of worshippers ; 
They but the Star's adorers are. 
She is the Heav'n that lights the Star! 

Hence is it too, that Nourhahal, 

Amid the luxuries of this hour. 
Far firom the joyous festival. 

Sits in her own sequester'd bower. 
With no one near, to soothe or aid. 
But that inspir'd and wond'rous maid, 
Namouna, the Elnchantress ;^-one. 
O'er whom his race the golden scm 
For unremember'd years has run. 
Yet never saw her blooming brow 
Younger or fairer than 'tis now. 
Nay, rather, as the west wind's sigh 
Freshens the flower it passes by. 
Time's wing but seem'd, in stealing o'er. 
To leave her lovelier than before. 
Yet on her smiles a sadness hung. 
And when, as ofl, she spoke or sung 
Of other worlds, there came a light 
From her dark eyes so strangely bright, 
That all believ'd nor man nor earth 
Were conscious of Namouna's birth ! 
All spells and talismans she knew. 

From the great Mantra,' which around 
The Air's sublimer Spirits drew. 

To the gold gems^ of Afric, bound 
Upon the wandering Arab's arm. 
To keep him from the Siltim's' harm. 
And she had pledg'd her powerful art, 
Pledg'd it with all the zeal and heart 
Of one who knew, though hi^ her sphere, 
What 'twas to lose a love so dear, 
To find some spell that should recall 
Her Selim's" smile to Nourmahal ! 

'Twas midnightr— through the lattice, wreath'd 
With woodbine, many a perfume breath'd 
From plants that wake when others sleep, 
From timid jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day. 
But, when the sun-light dies away. 
Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about ;— 
When thus Namouna : — " 'Tis the hour 
That scatters spells on herb and flower. 
And garlands might be gather'd now. 
That, twin'd around the sleeper's brow. 
Would make him dream of such deUghts, 
Such miracles and dazzling sights. 



constant heart, for more than the sweet breath of his be- 
loved rose." — Jami. 

1 " He is said to have foand the great Jlfoiifra, spell or 
talisman, through which he ruled over the elements and 
spirits of all denominations." — fVUford. 

3 **The gold jewels of Jinnie, which are called by tiie 
Arabs £1 Herrex, from the supposed charm they contain."— 
Jacktim. 

3 ** A demon, supposed to haunt woods, Ace. in a homaa 
shape."— AieAar<29on. 

4 *' The name of Jebaqguire before his aceession to tfat 
throne. 
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As Genii of the Sun behold, 
At eyening, from their tents of gold 
Upon the hi>rizon — where they pUy 
Till twilight comes, and, ray by ray, 
Their sunny mansions melt away ! 
Now, too, a chaplet might be wreathed 
Of buds o*er which the moon has breathed. 
Which worn by her, whose love has stray'd« 

Might bring some Peri fW>m the skies, 
Some sprite, whose very soul is made 

Of flowrets' breaths, and lovers* sighs, 
And who might tell '1 

** For me, for me,'* 
Cried Nourmahal impatiently, — 
** Oh ! twine that wreaUi for me to-night" 
Then rapidly, with foot as light 
As the young musk-roe's, out she flew 
To cull each shining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight's hallowing beams 
For this enchanted Wreath of Dreanks. 
Anemones and Seas of Gold,' 

And new-blown lilies of the river. 
And those sweet flowrets, that unfold 

Their buds on Camedbva's quiver ;•— 
The tube-rose, with her silvery light. 

That in the Gardens of Malay 
* Is call'd the Mistress of the Night,' 
So like a bride, scented and bright. 

She comes out when the sun's away.— 
Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Zamara's shades ;^— * 
And the white moon-flower, as it shows 
On Serenoib's high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail. 
Scenting her clove-trees in the gale ;— 
In short, all flowrets and all plants, 

From the divine Amrita tree,* 
That blesses heaven's inhabitant^ 

With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil* tuft, that waves 
Its fVagrant blossom over graves. 

And to the humble rosemary. 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert' — and the dead,— 
All in that garden bloom, and all 
Are gather'd by young Nourmahal, 



Who heaps her baskets with the flower* 
And leaves, till they can hold no more, 

Then to Namouna flies, and showers 
Upon her lap the shining store. 

With what delight th' Enchantress views 

So many buds, bath'd with the dews 

And beams of that bless'd hour !— her glanoe 

Spoke something, past all mortal plessurast 
As, in a kind of holy trance, 

She hung above those fragrant treasoTes, 
Bending to drink their balmy airs. 
As if she mizM her soul with theirs. - 
And 'twas, indeed, the perfume shed 
From flow'rs and scented flame that fed 
Her charmed life— for none had e'er 
Beheld her taste of mortal fare. 
Nor ever in aught earthly dip. 
But the mom's dew, her roseate lip. 
Fill'd with the cool, inspiring smell, 
Th* Enchantress now begins her spell. 
Thus singing, as she winds and weaves 
In mystic form the glittering leaves r— 



! 



1 " Hema^agare, or the Soa of Gold, with flowen of the 
brightest gold colour." — Sir fV. Jones. 

2 " TliM tree (the Nagacusara) is ooe of the most de- 
lightful on earth, and the delicious odour of its blussoms 
justly fives ihein a place in the quiver of Camadeva,ortbe 
Gud of Love."— W. 

3" The Mnlavans style the tube-roM (Polianthes tiibe- 
rosa) Sandal Malam, or the Mistress of the Night."— Pm- 
nant. 

4 The people of the Batta country in Sumatra (of which 
Zamara is one of the Hn<'ient names) "when not engaged in 
war, lead an idle, inactive life, passing the day in playmg on 
a kind of flute, crowned with garlands of flowers, among 
which the globe-amaraothus, a native of the country, most- 
ly prevails. — Marsden. 

5 " The largertt and richest sort (of the Jambu or rose- 
apple') is called Amrita or immortal, and the mythologists 
of Tibet apiOy the same word to a celestial tree, bearing 
amhroflial fruit."— Sir H'^. Jones. 

6 Sweet-basil, called Rayhao in Persia, and generally 
found in cliurch-yards. 

7 " In the Great Desert are found many stalks of lavender 
igkl rosemary." — .dsiat. Res. 



I know where the winged visions dwell 

That around the night-bed play ; 
I know each herb and flowret's bell, 
Where they hide their wings by day. 
Then hasten we, maid. 
To twine our braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will faOtt. 

The image of love, that nightly flies 

To visit the bashful maid. 
Steals from the jasmine flower, that siglis 

Its soul, like her, in the shade. 
The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour 

That alights on misery's brow. 
Springs out of the silvery almond-flower. 

That blooms on a leafless bough,* 
Then hasten we, maid. 
To twine our braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fiida 

The visions that oft to worldly eyes 

The glitter of mines unfold. 
Inhabit the mountain-herb,' that djres 

The tooth of the fawn like gold. 
The phantom shapes — oh touch not them— 

That appal the murderer's sight. 
Lurk in the fleshy mandrake's stem. 

That shrieks, when torn at nig^t \ 
Then hasten we, maid. 
To twine otir braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will Ikde. 

The dream of the i^jur'd, patient mind. 

That smiles at the wrongs of men. 
Is found in the Inruis'd and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then ! 
Then hasten we, maid. 
To twine our braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowen will Mb, 



1 " The almond-tree, with white flowers, blossoms oo 
bsre branches."— f^flj«»eZ««*»«. 

3 An herb on Mount Libanns. which to said to 
meats a yellow golden hue to the teeth of the fosts 
other animals that graze vpon it 
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No sooner was the flowery crown 

PlacM on her head, than sleep came down. 

Gently as nights of summer fall. 

Upon the lids of Nourmahal ; — 

And, suddenly, a tuneful breeze, 

As full of small, rich harmonies 

As ever wind, that o*er the tents 

Of Azab' blew, was full of scents, 

Steals on her ear and floats and swells. 

Like the first air of morning creeping 
Into those wreathy, Red-Sea shells, 

Where Love himself, of old, lay sleeping ;*— 
And now a spirit formed, 'twould seem. 

Of music and of light, so fair. 
So briUiantly his features beam. 

And such a sound is in the air 
Of sweetness, when he waves his wings, 
Hovers around her, and thus sings : — 



From Chindara's' warbling fount I come, 
Caird by that moonlight garland's spell ; 
From Chindara*s fount, my fairy home, 

Where in music, mom and night, I dwell ; 
Where lutes in the air are heard about. 

And voices are singing the whole day long, 
And every sigh the heart toeathes out 
Is tum*d, as it leaves the lips, to song ! 
Hither I come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there's a magic in Music's strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath. 
Thy Lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

For mine is the lay that lightly floats. 
And mine are murmuring, dying notes. 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly ! 
And the passionate strain that, deeply going. 

Refines the bosom it trembles through. 
As the ifiusk-wind, over the water blowing, 

Ruffles the wave, but sweetens it too ! 

Mine is the charm, whose mystic sway 
The Spirits of past Delight obey : 
Let but the tuneful talisman sound. 
And they come, like Genii, hovering round. 
And mine is the gentle song, that bears 

From soul to soul, the wishes of love. 
As a bird, that wafts through genial airs 

The cinnamon seed from grove to grove.^ 
'Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 
The past, the present, and future of pleasure ; 
When Memory links the tone that is gone 

With the blissful tone that's still in the ear ; 

1 The myrrh country. 

3 " This idea (of deities living in Bhella) was not unknown 
to the Greeks, who represent the young Neritee, one of the 
Cupids, as living in shells on the shores of the Red Sea.'*— 
WUford, 

3 " A fabaloas fountain, where instruments are said to be 
constantly playing.*' — Rickmrd^on. 

4 ** The Pompadoor pigeon is the species, which, by 
earryinf the froit of the cinnamon to diflerent places, is a 
great disseminator of this valuable tree.**— See Brnom^t 
JUtutr, Tab. 19. 
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And Hope from a heavenly note flies on, 
To a note more heavenly still that is near ! 

The warrior's heart, when touchM by me, 
Can as downy soil and as yielding be. 
As his own white plume, Uiat high amid death 
Through the field has shone — ^yet moves with 

breath. 
And, oh, how the eyes of beauty glisten, 

When Music has reach'd her inward soul, 
like th' silent stars, that wink and listen 
While Heav'n's eternal melodies roll ! 
So, hither I come, 
From my fairy home. 
And if there's a magic in Music's strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath. 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 



'Tis dawn — at least that earlier dawn. 
Whose glimpses ard again withdrawn,' 
As if the mom had wak'd, and then 
Shut close her Uds of light again. 
And NoDRM AHAL is up, and trying 

The wonders of her lute, whose strings— 
Oh bliss ! — ^now murmur hke the sighing 

From that ambrosial Spirit's wings ! 
And then, her voice — 'tis more than hnman— 
Never, till now, had it been given 
To lips of any mortal woman 

To utter notes so fresh from heaven ; 
Sweet as the breath of angel sighs. 

When angel sighs are most divine.— 
" Oh ! let it last till night," she cries, 

** And he is more than ever mine." 
And hourly she renews the lay. 

So fearful lest its heavenly sweetness 
Should, ere the evening, fade away, — 

For things so heavenly have such fle^ness ! 
But, far from fading, it but grows 
Richer, diviner as it flows ; 
Till rapt she dwells on every string. 
And pours again each sound along. 
Like Echo, lost and languishing 

In love with her own wondrous song. 
That evening, (trusting that his soul 

Might be from haunting love releaa'd 
By mirth, by music, and the bowl) 

Th' Imperial Selim held a Feast 
In his magnificent Shalimar; 
In whose Saloons, when the first star 
Of evening o'er the waters trembled. 
The Valley's loveUest all assembled ; 
All the bright creatures that, like dramas. 
Glide through its foliage, and drink beami 
Of beauty from its founts and streams,* 
And all those wandering minstrel-maids, 
Who leave — how can they leave? — the shadM 
Of that dear Valley, and are found 



1 " They have two mornings, the Soobhi Kasim, and th*- 
Soobhi Sadig, the false and the r6al day-break."— Ifcri'ii^ 

2 " The waters of Cachemir are the more renowned lh>u. 
its being supposed that the Caehemirians are iodflbted &; 
theirbeauty tothem."— .<f<t Ytiii. 
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Singing in gardens of ike Soodi* 
Those songs, that ne*er so sweetly soond 

As from a young Cashmerian's mouth; 
There too the Haram's inmates smile ;-^ 

Maids from the West, with sun-bright haif, 
And from the Garden of the Nile, 

Delicate as the roses there ;' 
Daughters of Love from Cttrus* rocks. 
With Paphian diamonds in their locks ;' 
Light Peri forms, such as there are 
On the gold meads of Candahar ;* 
And they, before whose sleepy eyes. 

In their own bright Kathaian bowers, 
Sparkle such rainbow butterflies,* 

That they might &ncy the rich flowers, 
That round them in the sun lay sighing. 
Had been by magic all set flying ! 

Every thing young, every thing fair 
From East and West is blushing there. 
Except — except— oh Nourmahal ! 
Thou loveliest, dearest of them all. 
The one, whose smile shone out alone, 
Amidst a world the only one ! 
Whose light, among so many lights. 
Was like that star, on starry nights. 
The seaman singles from the sky. 
To steer his bark for ever by ! 
Thou wert not there— so Selim thought. 

And every thing seem'd drear without thee : 
But ah ! thou wert, thou wert — and broug^ 

Thy charm of song all fresh about thee. 
Mingling unnoticed with a band 
Of lutanists from many a land. 
And veil'd by such a mask as shades 
The features of young Arab maids, — * 
A mask that leaves but one eye free, 
To do its best in witchery,^ 
She rov'd, with beating heart, around. 

And waited, trembling, for the minute, 
When she might try if still the sound 

Of her lov*d lute had magic in it. 

The board was spread with fruits and wine ; 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin*8 hills ;' — ^pomegranates full 



1 " From him I received the following little Gazzel, or 
Liove Song, the notes of which he committed to paper from 
»the .voice of one of tboM singing girls of Cachmere, who 
wander from that delightful valley over the various parts of 
India." — Persian MiscellaniM. 

ft '* The roses of the Jinan Nile, or Garden of the Nile, 
{attached to the Emperor of Morocco's palace) are une- 
qualled, and mattresses are made of their leaves for men of 
rank to recline upon.*' — Jackson. 

3 " On the side of a mountain near Paphos there is a 
eavem which produces the most .beautiful rock crystal. On 
jaeeount of its brilliancy it has been called the Paphian dia- 
mond." — Mar Hi. 

4 ** There is a part of Candahar, called Peria or Fairy 
Land."— -TAevniot. In some pf those countries to the North 
«f India vegetable gold is supposed to be produced. 

5 "These aie the* butterflies, which are coHed in the Chi- 
nese language FJIying 'Leaves. Some .of them ba^re such 
shining colours, and ^re so variegated, that they may be 
called flying flowers ; and indeed they are always produced 
ia the finest flower-gardens." — Dunn. 

6 "The Arabian women wear black masks with Uttje 
clasps, prettily orde;red.**— Cbrreri. Niebuhr oaentions 
(their showing but one eye in conversation. 

7 " The golden grsjiss sACtaim.''''=-Ducr^ti9» 9/ Pmr- 



Of melting sweetness, and[ ^ peut 
And sunniest apples that Caubvl^ 

In all its thousand gardens' bean. 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malayans nectar*d mangusteen ;' 
Prunes of Bokara, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samakkaniv 
And Basra dates, and apricots. 
Seed of the Sun,^ from Iran's land ; — 
With rich conserve of Visna cherries^* 
Of Orange flowers, and of those berriev 
That, wild and fredi, the young gaxeOe* 
Feed on in Erac's reeky dells/ 
All these in richest vases smile^ 

In baskets of pure sandal-woodi, 
And urns of porcelain from that iale*' 

Sunk underneath the Indian floods 
Whence oft the lucky diver t»ing» 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 
Wines too, of every clime and hue, 
Aroimd their liquid lustre threw ; 
Amber Rosolli,' — the bright dew 
From vineyards of the Green-Sea gnshiiig ;' 
And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 

As if that jewel, large and rare, 
The ruby, for which Cublai-Cuan 
Oflier'd a city's wealth,'** was blushing 

Melted within the goblets there ! 

And amply Selim quaffs of each. 

And seems resolv'd the floods shall raii;^ 

His inward heart — shedding around 

A genial deluge, as they run,. 
That soon shall leave no spot undrown'd. 

For Love to rest his wings upon. 

He little knew how well the boy 

Can float upon a goblet's streams, 
Dghting them with his smile of joy ;— 

As bards have seen him, in their dreams, 
Down the blue Ganges laughing glide 

Upon a rosy lotus wreath,** 
Catching new lustre from the tide 

That with his image shone beneath. 



1 " The fruits exported from Caubul are apples, neai% 
pomegranates, etc." — Elphinttone. 

2 " We sat down under a tree, listened to the Ui^ sai 
talked with the son of our Mehmaunder aboat cor oo^rtij 
and Caubul, of which he gave an enchanting aeoooat: thil 
city and its 100,000 gardens, etc.**— id. 

3 " The Mangusteen, the most delicate fruit ia tk« ^ 
the pride of the Malay Islands.'^'-Jlfarsiien. 

4 " A delicious kind of apricot, called by ths 

tokm-ed-shems, signifying son's seed.**«-£>e9er^pii^ 
Persia. 

5 " Sweetmeats in a crystal cap, coosistiaig 
in conserve, with lemon or Visna cherry, 
etc." — RuBsel. 

6 " Antelopes cropping the fredi berries of 
Moallakat^ a poem of Tarttfa. 

7 Maurt-ga-Sima, an island near Formosa, tanpossd It 
have been sunk in the sea for the crimes of its bhabitasli. 
The vetwels which the fishermen and divers bring op 

it are sold at an immense price in China and Ja 

Ketnpfer. ^ 

8 Persian Tales. The white whie of 

10 " The King of Zeilan is said to have tbs very §mii 
ruby that was ever seen, Kublai-Kahn sent and oflhrad Ihl 
value of a city for it, but the King answered he woali Ml 
giv« it for the treasure of the world." — .tforee Potm, • 

11 The Indians feign that Capid was first seen flMiii« 
down ths Ganges on the Nympbsa Nwhiinho Bm Ar 
nanL 
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But what are cupsj without the aid 

Of song to speed them as they flow? 
Alid see — a lovely Georgian maid. 

With all the bloom, the freshenM glow 
Of her own country maidens* looks, 
When warm they rise from Teflis* brooks ;' 
And with an eye, whose restless ray, 

Full, floating, dark — oh he, who knows 
His heart is weak, of hea?*n should pray. 

To guard him from such eyes as those !— 
With a voluptuous wildness flings 
Her snowy hand across the strings 
Of a syrinda,^ and thus sinp : — 



Come hither, come hither — ^by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone ; 

Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

And the love that is o'er, in expiring gives birth • 
To a new one as warm, as unequall'd in bliss ; 

And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 

Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 
As the flower of the Amra just op'd by a bee ;' 

And precious their tears as that rain from the sky,^ 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 

Oh ! think what the kiss and the smile must be worth. 
When the sigh and the tear are so perfect in bliss i 

And own, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 

Here sparkles the nectar, that hallowed by love, 
Could draw down those angels of old from their 
sphere. 
Who for wine of this earth* left the fountains above. 
And forgot heaven's stars for the eyes we have 
here. 
And, bless'd with the odour our goblets give forth. 
What Spirit the sweets of his Eden would miss ? 
(For oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 



The Georgian's scmg was scarcely mute, 

When the same measure, sound for sound. 
Was caught up by another lute. 

And so divinely breath'd around. 
That all stood hush'd and wondering. 

And tum'd and look'd into the air, 
As if they thought to see the wing 

Of IsRAFiL,* the Angel, there ; — 
So powerfully on every soul 
That new, enchanted measure stole. 
While now a voice, sweet as the note 
Of the charm'd lute, was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 

Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether 



1 Teflii 18 celebrated for its natural warm bath8.--See 
Ebn HanJcal. 

2 " The Indian Syrinda or gaitar." — Symes. 

3 " Deligbtfol are the flowers of the Amra-treei on the 
mountain top*, while the murmuring bees porsae their vo- 
laptiions toil." — Song of Jayadeva, 

4 " The Nisan, or drops of* spring rain, which they believe 
to pmdnee pearls if they fall into Bhe\\»J"—Riekttrdson, 

5 For an account of the share which wine had in the iUl 
«f the angelf— «ee MaritL 

6 The Angel of Music, see note, p. 72. i 



The voice or lute was most divine. 
So wond'rously they went together : 



There 's a bUss beyond all that the minstrel has told. 
When two, that are link'd in one heavenly tie. 

With heart never chai^ging and brow never cold. 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 



'Twas not the air, 'twas not the words, 
But that deep magic in the chords 
And in the lips,'^that gave such power 
As music knew not till that hour. 
At once a hundred voices said, 
" It is the mask'd Arabian maid !" 
While Selim, who had felt the strain 
Deepest of any, and had lain 
Some minutes wrapt, as in a trance. 

After the fairy sounds were o'er. 
Too inly touch'd for utterance. 

Now motion'd with his hand for more \-^ 



Fly to the desert, fly with me. 
Our Arab tents are rude for thee ; 
But oh ! the choice what heart can doubt 
Of tents with love, or thrones without? 

Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
Th' acacia waves her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor lov'd the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Our sands are bare, but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o'er the marble courts of kings. 

Then come— thy Arab maid will be 
The lov'd and lone acacia-tree, 
The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their Ught sound thy loneliness. 

Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, — 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

As if the very lips and eyes 
Predestin'd to have all our sighs. 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before us then ! 

So came thy every glance and tone. 
When first on me they breath'd and shone ; 
New, as if brought from other spheres. 
Yet welcome as if lov'd for years ! 

Then fly with me, — ^if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 

Come, if the love thou hast for me 
Is pure and fresh as mine for the»— 
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Fresh as the fountain under ground 
When first 'tis by the lapwing found.* 

But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 
To give to me the ruin'd place ; — 

Then fare thee well — Fd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 
Than trust to love so false as thine ! 



There was a pathos in this lay. 

That, e'en without enchantment's art. 
Would instantly have found its way 

Deep into Selim's burning heart ; 
But breathing, as it did, a tone 
To earthly lutes and lips unknown. 
With every chord fresh from the touch 
Of Music's Spirit, — 'twas too much ! 
Starting, he dash'd away the cup, — 

Which, all the time of this sweet air. 
His hand had held, untasted, up. 

As if 'twere held by magic there, — 
And naming her, so long unnam'd, 

'* Oh NOURMAHAL ! oh NOURMAHAL ! 

Had'st thou but sung this witching strain, 
I could forget — foigive thee all. 
And never leave those eyes again.'* 

The mask is off— the charm is wrought — 
And Selim to his heart has caught. 
In blushes, more than ever bright. 
His NouRMAHAL, his Haram's Light ! 
And well do vanish'd frowns enhance 
The charm of every brighten'd glance ; 
And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile ; 
And, happier now for all her sighs. 

As on his arm her head reposes. 
She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

** Remember, love, the Feast of Roses !" 



Fadladeen, at the conclusion of this light rhap- 
sody, took occasion to sum up his opinion of the 
young Cashmerian's poetry, — of which, he trusted, 
they had that evening heard the last. Having recapi- 
tulated the epithets, "frivolous" — "inharmonious" — 
"nonsensical," he proceeded to say that, viewing it 
in the most favourable light, it resembled one of those 
Maldivian boats, to which the Princess had alluded 
in the relation of her dream,'*— a slight, gilded thing, 
sent adrift without rudder or ballast, and with nothing 
but vapid sweets and faded flowers on board. The 
profusion, indeed, of flowers and birds, which this 
poet had ready on all occasions, — not to mention 
dews, gems, etc. — was a most oppressive kind of 
opulence to his hearers ; and had tfie unlucky effect 
of giving to his style all the glitter of the flower-gar- 
den witflout its method, and all the flutter of the 



1 The Hudhud or Lapwing, is supposed to have the power 
of discovering water under ground. 
3 See page C5. 



aviary without its song. In addition to thiiy be choss 
his subjects badly, and was always most inspired by the 
worst parts of them. The charms of paganism, the 
merits of rebellion, — these were the tbcmes honoured 
with his particular enthusiasm ; and, in the poem jut 
recited, one of his most palatable passages was in 
praise of that beverage of the un&ithful, wine ; "be^ 
ing, perhaps," said he, relaxing into a smile, as con* 
scious of his own character in the Haram on thii 
point, " one of those bards, whose fimcy owes all iti 
illumination to the grape, like that painted porcelain, 
so curious and so rare, whose images are only visiUe 
when liquor is poured into it." Upon the whole, it 
was his opinion, from the specimens which they lud 
heard, and which, he begged to say, were the most 
tiresome part of the journey, that — whatever other 
merits this well dressed young gentleman might pes* 
sess — poetry was by no means his proper avocation: 
" and indeed," concluded the critic, ** from his fond- 
ness for flowers and for birds, I would ventore to 
suggest that a florist or a bird-catcher is a much more 
suitable calling for him than a poet." 

They had now begun to ascend those barren 
mountains, which separate Cashmere from the retf 
of India ; and, as the heats were intolerable, and the 
time of their encampments Ihnited to the few boon 
necessary for refreshment and repose, there was an 
end to all their delightful evenings, and Laj^la Rooa 
saw no more of Feramorz. She now felt that her 
short dream of happmess was over, and that she bad 
nothing but the recollection of its few blissful boon, 
like the one draught of sweet water that serves the 
camel across the wilderness, to be her heart's le- 
freshment during the dreary waste of life that wu 
before her. The blight that had fallen upon her 
spirits soon found its way to her check, and her ladiei 
saw with regret— though not without some suspicion 
of the cause — ^that the beauty of their miatims, of 
which they were almost as proud as of ihar own, 
was fast vanishing away at the very monoMSt rf il 
when she had most need of it. What must the Ifnig 
of Bucharia feel, when, instead of the lively and 
beautiful Lalla Rookh, whom the poets of DeBii 
had described as more perfect than the divinest 
images in the House of Azor, he shoiild receive a pale 
and inanimate victim, upon whose cheek oeidier 
health nor pleasure bloomed, and from whose eyti 
Love had fled, — ^to hide himself in her heart ! 

If any thing could have charmed away the mehii* 
choly of her spirits, it would have been the fkeah ain 
and enchanting scenery of that Valley, which die 
Persians so justly called the Unequalled.' But no- 
ther the coolness of its atmosphere, so luxurious after 

toiling up those bare and burning mountains neither 

the splendour of the minarets and pagodas, that sb<Hie 
out from the depth of its woods, nor the grottos, be^ 
mitages, and miraculous fountains, which make evoy 
spot of that region holy ground ; — ^neither the cooM- 
less water-falls, that rush into the Valley from all those 
high and romantic mountains that encircle it, nor the 
fair city on the Lake, whose houses, roofed with 
flowers, appeared at a distance like one vast and vane* 
gated parterre ; — not all these wonders and glonet 
of the most lovely country under the son could l Af^ 

1 Kachmire be Nazeer. — Forster 
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her heart for a minute from those sad thoughts, which 
but darkened and grew bitterer every step she advanced. 
The gay pomps and processions that met her upon 
her entrance into the Valley, and the magnificence 
with which the roads all along were decorated, did 
honour to the taste and gallantry of the young King. 
It was night when they approached the city, and, for 
the last two miles, they had passed under arches, 
thrown from hedge to hedge, festooned with only 
those rarest roses from which the Attar Gul, more 
precious than gold, is distilled, and illuminated in 
rich and fanciful forms with lanterns of the triple- 
coloured tortoise-shell of Pegu. Sometimes, from a 
dark wood by the side of the road, a display of jSre- 
works would break out, so sudden and so bhlhant, 
that a Bramin might think he saw that grove, in whose 
purple shade the God of Battles was bom, bursting 
into a flame at the moment of his birth. — While, at 
other times, a quick and playful irradiation continued 
to brighten all the fields and gardens by which they 
passed, forming a line of dancing lights along the 
horizon ; like the meteors of the north as they are 
seen by those hunters, who pursue the white and blue 
foxes on the confines of the Icy Sea. 

These arches and fire-works delighted the ladies 
of the Princess exceedingly ; and, with their usual 
good logic, they deduced from his taste for illumina- 
tions, that the King of Bucharia would make the most 
exemplary husband imaginable. Nor, indeed, could 
Lalla Rookh herself help feeling the kindness and 
splendour with which the young bridegroom welcom- 
ed her ; — ^but she also felt how painful is the gratitude, 
which kindness from those we cannot love excites ; 
and that their best blandishments come over the heart 
with all that chilling and deadly sweetness, which we 



not feel with transport. To Lalla Rookh alone it 
was a melancholy pageant ; nor could she have ever 
borne to look upon the scene, were it not for a hope 
that, among the crowds around, she might once more 
perhaps catch a glimpse of Feramorz. So much 
was her imagination haunted by this thought, that 
there was scarcely an islet or boat she passed, at 
which her heart did not flutter with a momentary 
fancy that he was there. Happy, in her eyes, the 
humblest slave upon whom the hght of his dear looks 
fell. — In the barge immediately afler the Princess was 
Fadladeen, with his silken curtains thrown widely 
apart, that all might have the benefit of his august pre- 
sence, and with his head full of the speech he was 
to dehver to the King, "concerning Feramorz, and 
literature, and the Chabuk, as connected therewith." 
They had now entered the canal which leads from 
the Lake to the splendid domes and saloons of the 
Shaljmar, and glided on through gardens ascending 
from each bank, full of flowering shrubs that made 
the air all perfume ; while from the middle of the 
canal rose jets of water, smooth and unbroken, to 
such a dazzling height, that they stood like pillars of 
diamond in the sunshine. Afler sailing under the 
arches of various saloons, they at length arrived at 
the last and most magnificent, where the monarch 
awaited the coming of his bride ; and such was the 
agitation of her heart and frame, that it was with dif- 
ficulty she walked up the marble steps, which were 
covered with cloth of gold for her ' ascent from the 
barge. At the end of the hall stood two thrones, as 
precious as the Cerulean Throne of Koolburga, on 
one of which Sat Aliris, the youthful King of Bu- 
charia, and on the other was, in a few minutes, to be 
placed the most beautiful Princess in the world.— 
Inmiediately upon the entrance of Lalla Rooeh 
into the saloon, the monarch descended from his 
throne to meet her ; but scarcely had he time to take 
her hand in his, when she screamed with surprise and 
fainted at his feet. It was Feramorz himself that 
stood before her! — Feramorz was, himselfj the 
Sovereign of Bucharia, who in this disguise had ac- 
companied his young bride from Delhi, and, having 
won her love as an humble minstrel, now amply de- 
served to enjoy it as a King. 

The consternation of Fadladeen at this discovery 
was, for the moment, almost pitiable. But change 
of opinion is a resource too convenient in courts for 
this experienced courtier not to have learned to avail 
himself of it. His criticisms were all, of course, 
recanted instantly; he was seized with an admiration 
of the King's verses, as unbounded, as, he begged 
him to beheve, it was disinterested ; and the follow- 
ing week saw him in possession of an additional 
place, swearing by all the Saints of Islam that never 
had there existed so great a poet as the Monarch, Ali- 
ris, and ready to prescribe his favourite regimen of 
the Chabuk for every man, woman, and child that 
dared to think otherwise. 

Of the happiness of the King and Queen of Bucha- 
ria, afler such a beginning, there can be but little 
doubt ; and, among the lesser symptoms, it is recorded 
of Lalla Rookh, that, to the day of her death, in 
memory of their delightful journey, she never called 
joicing, 08 only she, who was the object of it all, did I the King by any other name than FeraMorz 



can fancy in the cold, odoriferous wind that is to blow 
over the earth in the last days. 

The marriage was fixed for the morning afler her 
arrival, when she was, for the first time, to be pre- 
sented to the monarch in that Imperial Palace be- 
yond the lake, called the Shalimar. Though a night 
of more wakeful and anxious thought had never 
been passed in the Happy Valley before, yet, when 
she rose in the morning, and her ladies came round 
her, to assist in the adjustment of the bridal orna- 
ments, they thought they had never seen her look 
half so beautiful. What she had lost of the bloom 
and radiancy of her charms was more than made up 
by that intellectual expression, that soul in the eyes 
which is worth all the rest of loveliness. When they 
had tinged her fingers with the Henna leaf, and placed 
upon her brow a small coronet of jewels, of the shape 
worn by the ancient Queens of Bucharia, they flung 
over her head the rose-coloured bridal veil, and she 
proceeded to the barge that was to convey her across 
the lake; — ^first kissing, with a mournful look, the 
little amulet of cornelian which her father had hung 
about her neck at parting. 

The morning was as fair as the maid upon whose 
nuptials it rose, and the shining lake, all covered with 
boats, the minstrels 'playing upon the shores of the 
islands, and the crowded summer-houses on the green 
hills around, with shawls and banners waving from 
their roofs, presented such a picture of animated re- 
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NOTES. 



Page 27. 
These particulars of the visit of the King of Bu- 
charia to Aurungzebe are found in Dow^a History of 
HindoBtan vol. iii. p. 392. 

Page 27, line 16. 
Leila. 
The Mistress of Mejnoun, upon whose story so 
many romances, in all Uie languages of the East, are 
founded. 

Page 27, line 16. 
Shiriae. 
For the loves of this celebrated beauty with Khos- 
rou and with Ferhad, see D'Herbdot, CHbbon, Ori- 
ental CoOecticms, etc. 

Page 27, line 16. 
Dewilde. 
** The history of the loves of Dewilde and Chizer, 
the son of the Emperor Alia, is written in an elegant 
poem, by the noble Chusero." — Ferishia, 

Page 27, line 47. 
Those insignia of the Emperor's favour, etc. 

** One mark of honour or knighthood bestowed by 
the Emperor, is the permission to wear a small kettle- 
drum, at the bows of their saddles, which at first was 
invented for the training of hawks, and to call them to 
the lure, and is worn in the field by all sportsmen to 
that end." — Fryer's Thvvels. 

** Those on whom the King has conferred the pri- 
vilege must wear an ornament of jewels on the right 
side of the turban, surmounted by a high plume of 
the feathers of a kind of egret. This bird is found 
only in Cashmere, and the feathers are carefully col- 
lected for the King, who bestows them on his nobles." 
""Elfhinstone's Account of CaubuL 

Page 27, line 52. 

Khedar Khan, etc. 
** Khedar Khan, the Khakan, or King of Turques- 
tan beyond the Gihon (at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury,) whenever he appeared abroad was preceded by 
seven hundred horsemen with silver battle-axes, and 
was followed by an equal number bearing maces of 
gold. He was a great patron of poetry, and it was 
he who used to preside at public exercises of genius, 
with four basins of gold and silver by him to distri- 
bute among the poets who excelled." — Ridtardson's 
Dissertatum prefiaxd to his Die^onary, 

Page 27, line 54. 

The gilt pine-apple, etc. 

** The kubdeh, a large golden knob, generally in 

the shape of a pine-apple, on the top of the canopy 

over the litter or palanquin/* — ScotCs notes on the 

Bahardanush. 

Page 27, line 59. 
The rose-coloured reils of the Princen*i litter^ 
In the poem of Zohair, in the Moallakat, there 



is the following lively description of " eompany of 
maidens seated on camels." 

**They are mounted in carrisges covered with 
costly ayrnings, and with rose-coloared Teils, the 
linings of which have the hoe of crimson Andem* 
wood. 

** When they ascend from the bosom of the vale,, 
they sit forward on the saddle-cloths, with every 
mark of a voluptuous gaiety. 

** Now, when they have reached die brink of yon 
blue gushing rivulet, they fix the poles of their tents 
like the Arab with a setUed mansion." 

Page 27, line 60. 
A young female slave sat faiming her, etc. 
See Bemier's description of the attendants on Ran- 
chanara-Begum in her progress to Cashmere. 

Pftge 28, line 13. 
Religion, of which Aurungzebe was a munificent p r i >lsrtior> 
This hypocritical Emperor would have made a 
worthy associate of certain Holy Leagues. — ^"He 
held the cloak of religion (says Dow) betwf»ai his 
actions and the vulgar ; and impiously thanked die 
Divini^ for a success which he owed to his own 
wickedness. When he was murdering and perW' 
cuting his brothers and their families, be was Iftiildi]^ 
a magnificent mosque at Delhi, as an offering to God 
for his assistance to him in the civil wars. He acted 
as high-priest at the consecration of this temple, and 
made a practice of attending divine service there, in 
the humble dress of a Fakeer. But when he lifted 
one hand to the Divinity, he, with the other, B^;ned 
warrants for the assassination of his relaticns.**— 
History of Hindostan, vol. iii. p. 235. See also die 
curious letter of Aunmgzebe, given in the Ovimtal 
CdHedwns, voL i. p. 320. 

Page 28, line 15. 

The diamond eyes of the idol, etc. 

** The Idol at Jaghemaut has two fii|e diamondi 

for eyes. No goldsmith is suffered to emer die 

Pagoda, one having stole one of these eye% being 

locked up all night with the Idol." — Tbveniter. 

Page 28, line 19. 
Gardens of ShaJimar. 

See a description of these royal Gardens in ** An 
Account of the present State of Delhi, fay lisot. 
W. Franklm." — Asiat. Research, vol. iv. p. 417. 

Page 28, line 26. 
Lake oF Pearl. 
"In the neighbourhood is Notte Gill, or the Lake 
of Pearl, which receives this name frvHoa its pellacid 
water." — Pennants Hmdostan. 

** Nasir Jtmg, encamped in the vicinity of the Lake 
of Tonoor, amused himself with sailing on that clear 
and beautiful water, and gave it the fancifid name of 
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Motee Tftli^ ^the La3n of Pearls,* which it still re- 
tains.'*— T^'tfifce** SouOi of India, 

Page 28, line 30, 
Described by one from the Isles of the West, etc. 
Sir Th<HBas Roe, Ambassador from James I. to 
Jehai^;uire. 

Page 28, line 45. 

Loves of Wamak and Ezra. 

** The romance Wemakweazra, written in Persian 

^Ferse, which contains the loves of Wamak and Ezra, 

two celebrated lovers who Hved before the time of 

Mahomet"— JVotes on the OrienUd Tales, 

Page 28, line 45. 
Of the fair-haired Zal, dcnd his mistress Rodahvei^ 
Their amour is recounted in the Shah-Nameh of 
Feidousi ; and there is much beauty in the passage 
which describes the slaves of. Rodahver, sitting on 
the bank of the river, and throwing flowers into the 
stream, in order to draw the attention of the young 
Hero, who is encamped on the opposite side. — See 
ChampMa TVanslaiion, 

Page 28, line 46. 

1*he combat of Rustam with the terrible white Demon. 

Rustam is the Hercules of the Persians. For the 
particulars of his Victory over the Sepeed Deeve, or 
White Demon, see Oriental CcUections, vol. ii. p. 45. — 
Near the city of Shirauz is an inmiense quadrangular 
monument in commemoration of this combat, called 
the Kelaat-i-Deev Sepeed, or Castle of the White 
Giant, which Father Angelo, in his Gazophylacium 
Persicnm, p. 127, declares to have been the most 
memorable monument of antiquity which he had 
seen in Persia. — See Ousdey's Peman Miscellanies. 

Page 28, line 53. 
Their golden anklets. 

** The women of the Idol, or dancing girls of the 
Pagoda, have little golden bells fastened to their feet, 
the soil harmonious tinkling of which vibrates in 
unison with the exquisite melody of their voices." — 
Maurice's Indian Antiquities, 

" The Arabian courtezans, like the Indian women, 
have httle golden bells fastened round their legs, 
neck and elbows, to the sound of which they dance 
before the King. The Arabian princesses wear 
golden rings on their fingers, to which little bells 
are suspended, as in the flowing tresses of their 
hair, that their superior rank may be known, and 
they themselves receive, in passing, the homage due 
to Uiem." — See CahneCs Didionari/, art. Bells. 

Page 28, line 68. 
That delicious opium, etc. 
** Abou-Tige, ville de la Thebaide, ou il croit beau 
'coup de pavots noir,dont se fait le milleur opium." — 
ITHeiMol. 

Page 28, Une 78. 
That idol of women, Crishna. 
** He and the three Ramas are described as youths 
of perfect beauty ; and the Princesses of ^indostan 
were all passionately in love with Crishna, i^ho con- 
tinues to this hour the darlmg god of the Indian 
women."— iStr W, Jonm on the Oods of Qreece^ itaZy, 
rnidlndin 



Page 28, Ime 86. 

The shawl-goat of Tibet. 

See Tumei's Embassy for a description of this 

animal, ** the most beautiful among the whole tribe 

of goats.*' The- materials for the shawls (which is 

carried to Cashmere) is found next the skin. 

Page 28, line 107. 
The veiled Prophet of Khorassasn. 
For the real history of this Impostor, whose ori- 
ginal name was Haken ben Haschem, and who was 
called Mokanna from the veil of silver gauze (or, as 
others say, golden) which he always wore, see D* 
KakdaU 

Pbge 28, line 111. 

Flowerets and fruits blush over every stream. 

'"The fruits of Mem are finer than those of any 

other place ; and one cannot see in any other city 

such palaces, with groves, and streams, and gardens.** 

Ebn HaukaTs Chography, 

Page 28, line 120. 

For, far less luminous, his votaries said. 
Were e*-en the gleams, miraculously shed 
0*er Moossa's cheek. 
" Ses disciples assuraient qu*il se couvrait le vis- 
age, pour ne pas ^blouir ceuz qui I'approchaient par 
r^clat de son visage comme Mpyse." — UHethdoL 

Page 29, line 7. 
In hatred to the CaUph*s hue of night. 

"Ilfaut remarquer ici touchant les habits Uancs 
des disciples de Hakem, que la couleur des habits, 
des coiffures et des ^tendaxds des Khalifes Abassides 
^tant la noire, ce chef de rebelles ne pouvait pas en 
choisir une qui lui fut plus oppos^e." — ITHeiidot, 

P&ge 29, line 10. 
Javelins of the light Kathaian reed. 
** Our dark javelins, exquisitely wrought of Katha- 
ian reeds, slender and delicate.** — Poem of Amru, 

P^e 29, line 12. 
Filled with the stems that bloom on Iran's rivers. 
The Persians call this plant Gaz. The celebrated 
shaft of Isfendiar, one of their ancient heroes, was 
made of it. — ^* Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the appearance of this plant in flower during the 
rains on the banks of the rivers, where it is usually 
interwoven with a lovely twining asclepias.** — Sir 
W, JoneSf Botanical Observations on sded Indian 
Plants, 

Page 29, Ime 17. 

Like a chenar-tree grove. 

The oriental plane. ** The chenar is a delightful 

tree ; its bole is of a fine white and smooth bark ; 

and its foliage, which grows in a tuft at the summit, 

is of a bright green.** — Moriej^s Travels. 

Page 29, line 47 

With turban'd heads, of every hue and race. 
Bowing before thatveil'd and awful face, 

Like tulip beds 

** The name of Tulip is said to be 6f Toikish ex- 
traction, and given to the flower on account of its 
resembling a turban.**— BMfemoti'f History qf Jnw^i- 
Uona, * 
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P&ge 29, line 57. 

With belt of broiderM crape, 
And fur-bound bonnet of Bucbarian shape. 

** The inhabitants of Bucharia wear a round cloth 
bonnet, shi^ied much after the Polish fashion, having 
a large fur border. They tie their kaftans about the 
middle with a girdle of a kind of silk crape, several 
times '■ound the body." — Account of Independent 
Tartary, in PinkerUnCs CoUection, 

Page 29, line 106. 
Wav*d, like the wings of the white birds that fan 
The flying Throne of star-taught Soliman. 

This wonderful Throne was called. The Star of 
the Grenii. For a full description of it, see the Frag- 
ment, translated by captain Franklin, from a Persian 
MS. entitled " The History of Jerusalem :" Oriental 
CcUectionSf vol. i. p. 235. — ^When Solomon travelled, 
the eastern writers say, " he had a carpet of green 
silk on which his throne was placed, being of a pro- 
digious length and breadth, and sufficient for all his 
forces to stand upon, the men placing themselves on 
his right hand, and the spirits on his left ; and that, 
when all were in order, the wind, at his command, 
took up the carpet, and transported it, with all that 
were upon it, wherever he pleased; the army of 
birds at the same time flying over their heads, and 
forming a kind of canopy to shade them fh>m the 
sun." — Salens Koran, vol. ii. p. 214. note. 

Page 90, line 7. 
And thence descending flow'd 
Through many a Prophet's breast. 

This is according to D*Herbelot's account of the 
doctrines of Mokanna : — ^'*Sa doctrine ^tait que Dieu 
avait pris une forme et figure humaine depuis qu^il eut 
commande auz Anges d'adorer Adam, le premier des 
hommes. Qu'apres la mort d*Adam, Dieu ^tait ap- 
paru sous la figure de plusieurs Prophetes et autres 
grands hommee qu'il avait choisis, jusqu*a ce qu'il 
prit celle d' Abu Moslem, Prince de Khorassan, lequel 
professait I'erreur de la Tenassukhiah ou M^tempsy- 
chose ; et qu'apres la mort de ce Prince, la Divinity 
etait pass^e, et descendue en sa personne." 



Page 33, line 5. 

Such Gods as he, 
Whom India serves, the monkey Deity. 

** Apes are in many parts of India highly venerated, 
out of respect to the God Hannaman, a deity par- 
taking of the form of that race." — Pennant^ t Hvn>- 
doostan. 

See a curious account in Stephen^s Persia of a 
solemn embassy from some part of the Indies toGroa, 
when the Portuguese were there, offering vast trea- 
sures for the recovery of a monkey's tooth, which 
they held in great veneration, and which had been 
taken away upon the conquest of the kingdom of 
Jafanapatan. 

Page 33, line 7. 

Proud things of clay, 

To whom if Lucifer, as grandams say, 
Kefus'd, though at the forfeit of Heaven's light, 
To bend in worship, Lucifer was right. 



tradition, thus adopted : — ^ The earth (which God had 
selected for the materials o£ his work) was canied 
into Arabia, to a place between Mecca and T^yef^ 
where, being first kneaded by the Angels, it wu 
afterwards fashioned by God himself into a human 
form, and left to dry for the space of forty days, or, 
as others say, as many years ; the angels, in the mean 
time, often visiting it, and Eblis (then one of the 
angels nearest to God's presence, afterwards the 
devil) among the rest; but he, not contented with 
looking at it, kicked it with his foot till it rung; and 
knowing God designed that creature to be his supe- 
rior, took a secret resolution never to acknowledge 
him as such." — Sale on the Koran. 

Page 33, line 44. 

Where none but priests are privileged to trade 
In that beat marble of which Gods are made. 

The material of which images of Gandma (die 
Birman Deity) is made, is held sacred. ^Biimans 
may not purchase the marble in mass but are rndkn- 
ed, and indeed encouraged, to buy figures of die Dttj 
already made." — Symes^s Ava, vol. ii. p. 376. 

Page 34, line 93. 

The puny bird that dares, with teaziog ham, 
Within the crocodile's stretch'd jaws to come. 

The humming-bird is said to run this risk fbr die 
purpose of picking the crocodile's teeth. The same 
circumstance is related of the Lapwing, as a fact, to 
which he was witness, by Paid LauxUf — Voyage faU 
en 1714. 

Page 35, line 38. 
Some artists of Yamtcheou having been sent on prev k wa l y. 
** The Feast of Lanterns is celebrated at Ysmpt* 
cheou with more magnificence than any w^here else: 
and the report goes, that the illuminations there are 
so splendid, that an Emperor once, not daring openly 
to leave his Court to go thither, committed himself 
with the Queen and several Princesses of his ftmily 
into the hands of a magician, who promised to trans- 
port them thither in a thrice. He made them in the 
night to ascend magnificent thrones that were borne 
up by swans, which in a moment arrived at Yamt- 
cheou. The Emperor saw at his leisure all the so- 
lenmity, being carried upon a cloud that hovered over 
the city, and descended by degrees ; and came back 
again with the same speed and equipage, nobbtty at 
court perceiving his absence." — Tkejpretent State of 
China, p. 156. 

Page 35, line 4L 
Artificial sceneries of bamboo-work. 

See a description of the nuptials of Vizier Alee in 
the Asiatic Annual Register of 1804. 



Piige 35, hne 59. 
The origin of these fantastic Chinese illuminations. 
** The vulgar ascribe it to an accident that hapijen- 
ed in the family of a famous mandarin, whose daugh* 
ter walking one evening upon the shore of a lake, ftSi 
in and was drowned ; this afiUcted father, with his 
family, ran thither, and, the better to find her, he 
caused a great company of lanterns to be lighted. 
This resolution of Eblis not to acknowledge the All the inhabitants of the place thronged after him 
new creature, man, was, according to Mahometan I with torches. The yearensuing they made fires upon 
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the shores the same day ; they continued the cere- 
mony every year, every one lighted his lantern, and 
by degrees it commenced into a custom." — Present 
State of China, 

- Page 35, line 100. 
The Kobul's jetty dye. 
"None of these ladies," says Sham^ "take them- 
selves to be completely dressed, till they have tinged 
the hair and edges of their eyelids with the powder 
of lead-ore. Now, as this operation is performed by 
dipping first into the powder a small wooden bodkin 
of the thickness of a quill, and then drawing it after- 
wards, through the eyelids over the ball of the eye, 
wc shall have a lively image of what the prophet 
r Jer. iv. 30,) may be supposed to mean by rendering 
the eyes with painting. This practice is, no doubt, of 
great antiquity ; for besides the instance already taken 
notice ot, we find that where Jezebel is said (2 Kings, 
ix.30,) to have paiTUed her face, the original words are, 
she adjusted her eyes toUh the powder of lead-ore." — 
Shawns Travels. 



F^ 36, line 53. 



Drop 



About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food. 
Tavemier adds, that while the Birds of Paradise 
lie in this intoxicated state, the emmets come and eat 
off their legs ; and that hence it is they are said to 
have no feet. 

Page 37, line 53. 
Ai they were captives to the King of Flowers. 
** They deferred it till the King of Flowers should 
ascend his throne of enamelled foliage." — The Bar 
hardanush. 

Page 37, line 78. 
But a light golden chain-work round her hair, etc. 
" One of the head-dresses of the Persian women is 
composed of a light golden chain-work, set with 
small pearls, vrith a thin gold plate pendant, about 
the bigness of a crown-piece, on which is impressed 
an Arabian prayer, and which hangs upon the cheek 
below the ear." — Hanway^s Travds. 

Pkge37,Une79. 
The Maids of Yezd. 

" Certainly the women of Yezd are the handsomest 
women in Persia The proverb is, that to hve happy, 
a man must have a wife of Yezd, eat the bread of 
Yezdecas, and drink the wine of Shiraz." — Tmenuer. 

Page 38, line 54. 
And his floating eyes— oh ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies. 

" Whose wanton eyes resemble blue water-lilies, 
agitated by the breeze." — Jayadeva, 

Page 38, line 87. 
To muse upon the pictures that hung round. 
It has been generally supposed that the Mahome- 
tans prohilnt all pictures of animals ; but Torderini 
shows that, though the practice is forbidden by the 
Koran, they are not more averse to painted figures 
and images than other people. From Mr. Murphy's 
work, too, we find that the Arabs of Spain had no 
ofcgectioa to the introduction of figures into painting. 



Page 38, line 97. 
Like her own radiant planet of the west, 
Whose orb when half retired looks loveliest. 

This is not quite astronomically true. " Dr. Had- 
ley (says Keil) has shown that Venus .is brightest, 
when she is about forty degrees removed from the 
sun ; and that then but only a fourth part of her lucid 
disk is to be seen from the earth.** 

Page 38, Ime 101. 

With her from Saba's bowers, in whose bright eyes 
He read, that to be bless*d, is to be wise. 

" In the palace which Solomon ordered to be built 
against the arrival of the Queen of Saba, the floor or 
pavement was of transparent glass, laid over running 
water in which fish were swinmiing." This led the 
Queen into a very natural mistake, which the Koran 
has not thought beneath its dignity to commemorate. 
" It was said unto her. Enter the palace. And when 
she saw it she imagined it to be a great water ; and 
she discovered her legs, by lifting up her robe to pass 
through it. Whereupon Solomon said to her. Verily, 
this is the place evenly floored with glass." — Chap. ^. 

Page 38, line 103. 
Zuleika. 

" Such was the name of Potiphar^s wife according 
to the sura, or chapter of the Alcoran, which con- 
tains the history of Joseph, and which for elegance 
of style surpasses every other of the Prophet's books ; 
some Arabian writers also call her Rail. The passion 
which this frail beauty of antiquity conceived for her 
young Hebrew slave has given rise to a much esteem- 
ed poem in the Persian language, entitled Yusef vau 
ZeUkha, by Noureddin Jami; the manuscript copy 
of which, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, is sup- 
posed to be the finest in the whole world." — Note 
upon NotCs Translation of Hafez, 

Page 41, Une 22. 
The apples «)f i^tkahar. 

"In the territory of Istkahar, there is a kind of ap- 
ple, half of which is sweet and half sour."— t£bn 
ILaaikaL 

Page 41, Une 25. 
They saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank. 

For an account of this ceremony, see Qrcmdpr^s 
Voyage in the Indian Ocean. 

Page 41, Une 38. 
The Oton-tala or Sea of Stars. 
" The place where the Whangho, a river of Tibet, 
rises, and where there are more than a himdred 
springs, which sparkle like stars ; whence it is caUed 
Hotimior, that is, the Sea of Stars." — Description of 
Tibet in Pinkerton, 

Page 41, Une 67. 
This City of War, which in a few short hours 
Has sprung up here. 

" The Lescar, or Imperial Camp, is divided, like a 
regular town, into squares, alleys, and streets, and 
from a rising ground furnishes one of the most agree- 
able prospects in the world. Starting up in a few 
hours in an uninhabited plain, it raises the idea of a 
city built by enchantment. Even those who leaf« 
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their houses in cities to follow the prince in his pro* 
gress, are freqaently so charmed with the Lescar, 
when situated in a beaatifbl and convenient place, 
that they cannot prevail with themselves to remove. 
To prevent this inconvenience to the coort, the Em- 
peror, after sufficient time is allowed to the trades- 
men to follow, oiders them to be bomt out of their 
tenU.*'— Doio'f Hmdotbm. 

Colonel Wilks gives a lively picture of an Eastern 
encampment. — ** Ifis camp, like that of most Indian 
armies, exhibited a motley collection of covers from 
the scorching sun and dews of the night, variegated 
according to the taste or means of each individual, by 
extensive inclosures of coloured calico surrounding 
supeib suits of tents ; by ragged cloths or Uankets 
stretched over sticks or branches ; pahn leaves hastily 
spread over similar supports; handsome tents and 
splendid canopies ; horses, oxen, elephants, and ca- 
mels, all intermixed without any exterior mark of or- 
der or design, except the flags of the chieft, which 
usually mark the centres of a congeries of these 
masses ; the only regular part of the encampment 
being the streets of shops, each of which is construct- 
ed nearly in the manner of a booth at an English 
fair.'*— ifutoricoZ Sketches of the South of India, 

Pftge 41, line 77. 
And camels, tufted o*er with Yemen's ihelli. 
" A superb camel, ornamented urith strings, and 
tufts of small sheUs.*'— AZt Bey, 

Page 41, line 85. 
The tinkling thiongi 
Of laden camels, and their driven* longi. 

** Some of the camels have bells about their necks, 
and some about their legs, like those which our car- 
riers put about their fore-horses' necks, which, to- 
gether with the servants (who belong to the camels, 
and travel on foot,) singing all night, make a pleasant 
noise, and the journey passes away delightfully." — 
Pitts Account of the Mahometans. 

** The camel-driver followr^e camels singing, and 
sometimes playing upon his pipe : the louder he sings 
and pipes, the faster the camels go. ^bj, they will 
stand still when he gives over his music:' V-7boemier. 

Page 42, line 63. j^ 

Hot as that crimson haze 
By which the prostrate caravan is aw*d. 

Savary says of the south wind, which blows in 
Egypt, from February to May, " Sometimes it appears 
only in the shape of an impetuous whirlwind, which 
passes rapidly, and is fatal to the traveller surprised 
in the middle of the deserts. Torrents of burning 
sand roll before it, the firmament is enveloped in a 
thick veil, and the sun appears of the colour of blood. 
Sometimes whole caravans are buried in it.'* 

Page 44, line 31. 
—The pillarM Throne 
OfParviz. 

** There were said to be under this Throne or Palace 
of Khosrou Parvis, a hundred vaults filled with trea* 
sures so immense, that some Mahometan writers teU 
us, their Prophet, to encourage his disciples, carried 
them to a rock, wliich at his command opened, and 



gave them a prospect through it of the 
Khosrou." — Universal History, 

Pftge 44, line 46. 
And they beheld an orb, ample and bright, 
Riie from the Holy Well. 

We are not told more of this trick of the Impostor, 
than that it was ** une machine, qu*il disait toe k 
Lnne." According to Richardson, the miracle is per 
petuated in Nekscheb. — ^" Nakshab, the name of a city 
in Transoxiania, where they say there is a well, in 
which the appearance of the moon is to be seen jx^ 
and day." 

Pkge 44, line 73. 
On for the lamps that light yon lofty screen. 

The tents of Princes were generally iUaminated. 
Norden tells us that the tents of the Bey of Giiige wai 
distinguished ftt>m the other tents by^ forty lanterns 
being suspended before it. — See Hanmer^g Obserm 
UonsonJob, 

Page 45, line 51. 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before 

That they knew the secret of the Greek fire among 
the Mussulmans early in the eleventh century, ap- 
pears from Dow^s Account of Mamood I, ** Wh«i be 
arrived at Moultan, finding that the country of the 
Jits was defended by great rivers, he ordered fifteei 
hundred boats to be buik, each of whiek he anned 
with six iron spikes, projecting from their prows and 
sides, to prevent theu- being boarded by the enemy, 
who were very expert in that kind of war. When be 
had launched this fleet, he ordered twenty archen 
into each boat, and five others with fire-balls, to buzn 
the craft of the Jits, and napiha to set the whole river 
on fire." 

The agnee asteff too, in Indian poems, the LMtro- 
ment of Rre, whose flames cannot be eztingnished, 
is supposed to signify the Greek Fire. — See WUk^s 
South cflndiOf vol. L p. 471. — ^And in the carious Ja- 
van poem, the Braia YudhOf given by Mr. JRqfim m 
his History of Java, we find, " He auned at the heart 
of Soeta with the sharp-pointed Weapon of Fhe.'' 

The mention of gunpowder as in use among the 
Arabians, long before its supposed discovery in Eu- 
rope, is introduced by Ebn Fadhlf the Egyptian geo- 
grapher, who hved in the thirteenth century. " Bo- 
dies," he says, **in the form of scorpions, beond 
round and filled with nitrous powder, glide aloQ|^ 
making a gentle noise ; then, exploding, they Ugfatm, 
as it were, and bum. But there are others, which, 
cast into the air, stretch along like a cloud, roaring 
horribly, as thunder roars, and on all sides vomiting 
out flames, burst, bum, and reduce to cinders what- 
ever comes in their way." The historian Ben ^Vrr^, 
in speaking of the siege of Abulualid in the year of 
the Hegira 712, says, ** A fiery globe, by means of 
combustible matter, with a mighty noise suddenly 
emitted, strikes with the force of lightning, and shakes 
the citadel." — See the extracts from Castries BSdioth, 
And). Hispan, in the Appendix to Beringtcn^s lAieraiy 
JSstory <fthe Middle Ages, 

Page 45, line 55. 
Discharge, as from a kindled naptha fount. 
See Hanway's Account of the Springs of Nnpdm 
at Baku (whbh is called by IdButenant PaUimgm 
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JoalB Moakhm, or the Flaming moulh,) ' 
utd running into [fae aaa. Dr. Confe in h 

ted wilh this inflsinaiibJe oil, Troni which i 
iag wBter, " Though Ihe wealher," he ai 
now verj cold, Iba wumth of these welli 
ter produced neu Ihem ihe veidure and 
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Rge «,line 107. 
ie«I jon ciiletn iu the sladfr-'li. 
luming dniB, for tbi> Imt liout JU 


- D donna du pouon duia 1e vin a toiu ■ 
«e jetu lui-Di^me enauiu dam une cnve 
dropiee bnilantea et coaaumantei, aBn qu'i 
rien de Ioub lea membres de aoD corps, et 


qui reatuen 


it de aa. aede puiasent croire 
iel, ce qui ne tnanqua paa d'f 


Toaatauin, 


Page 18, line S8. 



" The celebrity of Mazagong ia owing ti 
goes, which are cenainlj the beal fruit 1 e' 
^le parent tree, front which all those of tl 
bave been grafted, ia honoured during the 
■on by a guard of aepoia ; and, in the reig 
Jehan, couriera were stationed between De 
Mahratts cout, to aecure an abundanl and 
pljofmangoBa for the royal table." — ifr». 
Journal of a Residence in India. 

Page40,hne30. 

This old porcelain ia found in digging, ai 
eateemcil, it is not becauae it has acquirec 
degree of beauty in the earth, but because 

importaoce in Chma, where they give largi 
Ihe amalleat vessels which were used und( 
perora Yan and Chun, who reigned many a 
(be dynasty of Tang, at which time porce 
to be uaed by the Emperois," (about the yt 
Dann'i CcOectunx <f Curiom Obtenatia 
bed translation of some parta of the Z^0re5 
c< Curieusa of the Miaionary Jesuiit. 



Page« 



ie36. 



" The Humtna, a Krd peculiir to the I 
luppoaed to 0y conatantly in the air, and ni 
tbe ground: it is looked upon as a bird 
omen, and thai every head it otetshadee n 



ts standing behind him, holdings fans 
he feathers of the humma, according tc 
nf hia fainily."— IVitti'* Sou& of I 
a in a note ; " The HuDunaia a Ikbuloui 



head over which ita ahidon 
ediy be circled with a croi 
bird, auapended o 



. The Bplendid little 

leof TippooSuhauB, 

n 1799, was intended to re- 



present thia poetical iancy/* 

Page 49, Une 36. 

" To Ihe pilgrims to Mount Smai we mual attribute 
the InBcnptions, figures, etc- on those rocks, fthich 
have from thence acquired the name of the Written 
Mountain."— FiJiuy. M. GebeUn and othen have 
been at much pains to attach aome myaterioiis and 
importantmeaningto these inscriptions; but Niebuhr, 
as well as Volney, thinks that they must have been 
executed at idle houra by the truTellets to Mount 8i- 
who wete satisfied with cutting the unpoUriied 



rock with any p 



nted ii 



of their 









and the 6 

vhich beepeali the hand of a people but tittle 

n the atiB." — NidnihT. 



Tide JVotf* Hafes, OiU v. 

Page 49, Une 71. 

To the CamaliTB hj whaie ioe; blonxna tbs bnice of 
India b leented. 

" The Camslata (called by Limuena, Ipomna) is the 
most beautiful of its order, both in the colour and 
form of ita Icavea and flowers ; ita elegant bloseomi 
are 'celeatial roay red, I«ve'a proper hue,' and have 
juatly procured it the name of Camalaia, or Love'i 
Creeper."— Sir W. Jona. 

"Camalata may alao mean amythological plant, by 
which all desires are granted to such aa mhabjt the 
heavui of India ; and if ever flower was worthy of 
paradiae, it is our charming Ipomiea." — Ti. 

Page 49, line 73. 

"According to Father Premare, in his tract on Chi 
neae Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the daugh- 
ter of heaven, sumamed Flower-lovmg; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river, she 
fbnnd herself enciit led by a rainbow, after which aha 
became pregnant, and, at theend of twelve yean, was 
delivBced of a aon, radiant aa hersetf."— Asia*. Act. 

Page 50, line 1. 
Onlhe biM flower, which, Biiinias say, 

"The Biahminsofthia province inaiil that the blue 
Campae flowera only in Paradiae."— Sir IV. Jaui. 
It appeirs, however, ftom a curious letter of the Sul- 
tan of Menangcabow, given by Mareden, that one 
place on earth may lay claim to the poaaemion of it, 
" Thia ia the Sultan, who kecpa the flower Champaka 
thai is blue, and to be found in no other country but 
his, bemg yellow elaew here."— Aforaden's Stmalra, 

Page 90, line 96. 
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Jupiter. This island, or rather cluster of isles, has 
disappeared, **sunk (says Orandpre) in the abyss 
made by the fire beneath their foundations.*' — Voyage 
to the Indian Ocean, 

Fkge 50, line 39. 

Whose air is balm, wboie ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks and amber beds, etc. 

** It is not like the Sea of India, whose bottom is 
rich with pearls and ambergris, whose mountains of 
the coast are stored with gold and precious stones, 
whose gulfs breed creatures that yield ivory, and 
among the plants of whose shores are ebony, red 
wood, and the wood of Hairzan, aloes, camphor, 
cloves, sandal-wood, and all other spices and aroma- 
tics ; where parrots and peacocks are birds of the 
forest, and musk and civet are collected upon the 
lands." — TnmeU of two Mohammedans. 

P&ge 50, line 54. 
Thy pillared shades. 

In the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pOlar'd shade. 
High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between. 

Milton. 
For a particular description and plate of the Ban- 
yan-tree, see Cordiner^s Ceylon, 

Page 50, line 56. 
Thy Monarchs and their thousand thrones. 
** With this immense treasure Mamood returned to 
Ghizni, and, in the year 400, prepared a magnificent 
festival, where he displayed to the people his wealth 
in golden thrones and in other ornaments, in a great 
plain without the city of Ghizni." — Ferishta. 

Fbge 50, line 91. 

Blood like this, 
For Liberty shed, so holy is. 

Objections may be made to my use of the word Li- 
berty, in tliis, and more especially in the story that 
follows it, as totally inapplicable to any state of things 
-^hat has ever existed in the East ; but though I can- 
not, of course, mean to employ it in that enlarged 
-and noble sense which is so well understood in the 
-■present day, and, I grieve to say, so little acted upon, 
yet it is no disparagement to the word to apply it to 
-that national independence, that freedom from the 
interference and dictation of foreigners, without 
which, indeed, no liberty of any kind can exist, and 
ibr which both Hindoos and Persians fought against 
their Mussulman invaders with, in many cases, a 
'bravery that deserved much better success. 

Pftge 50, line 106. 
Afric'd Lunar Mountains. 
" Sometimes called," says Jackson, " Jibbel Kum- 
rie, or the white or lunar-coloured mountains ; so a 
white horse is called by the Arabians a moon-colour- 
ed horse." 

Page 51, line 56. 

Only the fierce hyaena stalks 
Throughout the city's desolate walks. 

" Grondar was full of hyaenas, from the time it 
mmed dark till the dawn of day, seeking the different 



pieces of slaughtered carcases, which this cntd aid 
unclean people expose in the streets without boiiil, 
and who firmly believe that these animals are Fakik- 
ta from the neighbouring mountains, transfomed by 
magic, and come down to eat human flesh ia the dadt 
in safety." — Bruce, 

Page 51, line 104. 
But see, — who yonder eomes. 
This circumstance has been often introduced into 
poetry; — by Vincentius Fabricius, by Darwin, and 
lately, with very powerful effect, by Mr. Wikon. 

Page 53, line 13. 

The wild bees of Palestine. 

" Wild bees, frequent in Palestine, in hollow tranks 

or branches of trees, and the clefts of rocks. Thns 

it is said (Psalm 81,) ** hcvtey out of the $Umy rock,^'^ 

Burder's Oriental Customs, 

Page 53, line 15. 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods so full of nightingales. 

" The river Jordan is on both sides beset with little, 
thick, and pleasant woods, among which thousands 
of nightingales warble all together." — ThevendL 

Page 53, line 50. 

On the brink 
Of a small imaret^s rustic foont. 

Imaret, '* hospice ou on loge et n6urrit, gratis, les 
p^lerins pendant trois jours."— TocZermt, trandated 
by the Ahbede Coumand. — See also CasteBan's Mcturs 
des Othomans, tom. v. p. 145. 

Page 53, line 6L 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had lain his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 
Kneels. 

** Such Turks as at the common hours of prayer are 
on the road, or so employed as not to find conve> 
nience to attend the Mosques, are still obliged to 
execute that duty ; nor are they ever known to fail, 
whatever business they are then about, but pray im- 
mediately when the hour alarms them, whatever they 
are about, in that very place they chance to stand on ; 
insomuch that when a janissary, whom you have to 
guard you up and down the city, heara the notice 
which is given him, from the steeples, he will turn 
about, stand still, and beckon with his hand, to tell 
his charge he must have patience for a while ; when, 
taking out his handkerchief, he spreads it on the 
ground, sits cross-legged thereupon, and says his 
prayers, though in the open market, which, having 
ended, he leaps briskly up, salutes the peraon whom 
he undertook to convey, and renews his journey with 
the mild expression of ^AeS ghonnum ghdL, oz, Come^ 
dear, follow me." — Aaron HiWs Travels, 

Pftge 54, line 92. 
The Banyan Hospital. 
" This account excited a desire of visiting the Ban- 
jran Hospital, as I had heard much of their benevo- 
lence to all kinds of animals that were either sick, 
lame, or infirm, through age or accident On my 
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arrival there were presented to my view many horses, 
cows, and oxen, in one apartment ; in another, dogs, 
sheep, goats, and monkeys, with clean straw for them 
to repose on. Above stairs were depositories for 
seeds of many sorts, and flat, broad dishes for water, 
for the use of birds and insects." — Parsons. 

It is said that all animals know the Banyans, that 
the most timid approach them, and that birds will fly 
nearer to them than to other people. — See GrandprC' 

Page 54, line 97. 
Whose sweetness was not to be drawn forth, like that of 
the fragrant grass near the Ganges, by crashing and 
trampling upon them. 

** A very fragrant grass from the banks of the Gan- 
ges, near Heridwar, which in some places covers 
whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, a strong 
odour." — Sir W, Jones on the Spikenard of the An- 
cients, 

Page 55, line 62. 
Artizans in chariots. 
Oriental Tales. 

Page 55, line 72. 
Waved plates of gold and silver flowers over their heads. 
**0r, rather," says Scottf upon the passage of 
Ferishta, from which this is taken, ** small coin, 
stamped with the figure of a flower. They are still 
used in India to distribute in charity, and on occasion, 
thrown by the purse-bearers of the great among the 
populace." 

Page 55, line 83. 
His delectable alley of trees. 
This road is 250 leagues in length. It has ** little 
pyramids or turrets," says Bemier, "erected every 
half league, to mark the ways, and frequent wells to 
afford drink to passengers, and to water the young 
trees." 

Page 56, line 8. 

On the clear, cold waters of which floated multitudes of the 
beautiful red lotus. 

" Here is a large pagoda by a tank, on the water 
of which float multitudes of the beautiful red lotus : 
the flower is larger than that of the white water-lily, 
and is the most lovely of the nymphaeas I have seen." 
— Mrs, QrahanCs Journal of a residence in India, 

Page 56, line 38. 
Who many hundred years since had fled hither from their 

Arab conquerors. 

** On les voit, p^rsecut^s par les Khalifes, se reti- 
rer dans les montagnes du Kerman : plusieurs choisi- 
rent pour retraite la Tartaric et la Chine; d'autres 
s'arreterent sur les bords du Gange, a Test de Delhi." 
— M. AnquetH, Memoires de rAcademie, torn. zzzi. p. 
346. 

Page 56, line 48. 

As a native of Cashmere, which had in the same maimer 
become the prey of strangers. 

** Cashmere (says its historians) had its own Princes 
4000 years before its conquest by Akbar in 1585. 
Akbar would have found some difliculty to reduce 
this Paradise of the Indies, situated as it is, within 
such a fortress of mountains ; but its monarch, Yusef 



Kahn, was basely betrayed by his Omrahs." — Pen^ 
nani. 

Page 56, line-79. 
His story of the Fire- worshippers. 
Voltaire tells us, that in his Tragedy ** Les Gue> 
bres," he was generally supposed to have alluded to 
the Jansenists ; and I should not be surprised if this 
story of the Fire- worshippers were found capable of 
a similar doubleness of application. 

Page 57, line 77. 
Who, luird in cue! kiosk or bower. 

"In the midst of the garden is the chiosk, that is, 
a large room, commonly beautified with a fine foun- 
tain in the midst of it. It is raised nine or ten steps, 
and enclosed with gilded lattices, round which vines, 
jessamines, and honeysuckles make a sort of green 
wall ; large trees are planted round this place, which 
is the scene of their greatest pleasures." — Lady M, 
W, Montague, 

Page 57, line 78. 
Before their mirrors count the time. 
The women of the east are never without their 
looking-glasses. "In Barbary," says Shaw^ "they 
are so fond of their looking glasses, which they hang 
upon their breasts, that they will not lay them aside, 
even when, after the drudgery of the day, they are 
obliged to go two or three miles with a pitcher or a 
goat's skin to fetch water." — Travels. 

In other parts of Asia they wear little looking- 
glasses on their thumbs. "Hence (and from the lo- 
tus being considered the emblem of beauty) is the 
meaning of the following mute intercourse of twa 
lovers before their parents. 

" He, with salute of deference due, 

A lotus to his forehead prest ; 
She rais'd her mirror to his view. 
Then tum'd it inward to her breast." 
Asiatic Miscellany f vol. iL 

Page 58, line 17. 
Th* untrodden solitude 
Of Ararat*s tremendous peak. 

Struy says, " I can well assure the reader that their 
opinion is not true, who suppose this mount to be- 
inaccessible." He adds, that "the lower part of the 
mountain is cloudy, misty, and dark, the middlemost 
part very cold and like clouds of snow, but the upper 
regions perfectly calm." — It was on this moimtain 
that the Ark was supposed to have rested after th& 
Deluge, and part of it, they say, exists there still,, 
which Struy thus gravely accounts for: — ^** Whereas 
none can remember that the air on the top of the hill 
did ever change or was subject either to wind or rain^ 
which is presumed to be the reason that the Ark has 
endured so long without being rotten." — See Carre^ 
n's IVavelSt tohere the Doctor laughs at this uihde ae» 
count of Mount Ararat. 

Page 59, line 85. 
The Gheber belt that round him clung. 
"Pour se distinguer des Idolatres de I'lnde, les 
Guebres se ceignent tous d'un cordon de laine, ou de- 
poil de chameau." — Encydopedie Francaix, 
D'Herbelot says this belt was generally of leather 
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Bail ili«ir Ci»uh'i d»<ll>ii(-pl»» 
Amnnf th> liiiof lithb of H»nni. 
"Ai lo Gr, the Gheben place Ibe apiing be 
tn that globe of Ore, the SuD.b; them called 1 
or Mihir, lo which the; pa; ib« highest ceven 
(nCituilfl Tor the masiTDld benelita Sowing t 
miniilsnal omniacieDCe. Bui the; an ao fa 
coufouDdiiig the aubonlinatioD of the Servaj 
ihe mtjeitjr of iti Creator, thai Ihey not onlj a 
DO Boit of aenae or reaaoning to the aun or lire, 
of ila operaliona, but conaider it u a puiel; 
hlind inatniment, direclod ajid goiemed by i 

do not evea gire that 10111111*17, all gloiiona e 
mora than the aecend raok amongat hia wo 
Mrring the Grat for that atupendoui produc 
diTine power, the mind of man." — Gnu. Tl 
chaigea brought agiinal the religion of [beae 
bj Ibeir Muaaubnan lynola i> but one proof 
man; of the Inith of thia wiiler'a remark, "tl 
lumn; la often added to oppraaaion, if but 
•ake of jnaliijiiig il.'^ 



Tlial .pohwind trea -hichgroi 

"Within the enclonire which (1 
nnmenl (at Guaiior) ia a amall lomb to the n 
<£ Tan-Sein, a muaician of incomparable aid 
flouriihed at Ihe court of Akbar. The Iamb i 
ahadowed by a tree, coDceroiiig which a auper 
notion prevaila that the chewing of ils leav 
gira ao extraordinary melody lo the toIcc." — 
tme i^ a journey from Agra to Otaein, by H 
(ar.aj. 

Page 60, line 77. 
The awful lij^al of Ihabatnboa-RnfT. 

" It tBUBiialto place a atnall white Irianguli 
filed to a bamboo iiaB' of ten or twelve feet I 
Ihe place where a tiger bai deatrojed a man 
common fbrlhepaaaengsraalaoto throw each 
or tvick near the apol, ao that in Ihe conrae oi 
lime a pile equal to t good naggon-load ia col 
The aighl oftheae flaga and pilea of alones im 
certain melancholj, not perhapa altogether t 
■pprehenaion." — Oncnful Fidd SporU, vol. ii. 

Page eo, luw B4. 

^TheRcnalndicaia caUed the Paged Tr 
IVm of Councik: the lint, from the idola p1a< 
der ita ahade 1 the aeoond, becauae meetinga we 
under ita cool hraiichea. In aome place* it ia b 
10 be the baanl of apectrea, aa the ancient api 
oaka of Wale* hare been of fairiea; In odn 
erected, beMBth the ahade, piUata of atone, 01 
elegantly carved and ornamented with the mot 
tiful porcelain to aupply the uae of mirrors.". 

Page 60, line tOB. 
Tba nlghiiogila now bendi h« (light. 
"The nightingale lings &om the pomei 



Page 61, Una 88. 

Befora vfaoH ubro'i dauliaf Uglit, ats. 

" When the bright cimeten make Ibe ejpw ct « 

iroea wiak-^—Tlu MonUaJhiC, Pom qf Antn. 





Page 62, line 18. 


AiLeb 




b rendu 


ed holj by Iha >anl» 




lod cedan do ill banka. 






ame of Holy. "In Ibeae ue deep 


vema, which f 


imerlj aerved aa ao numy celli fbc 




r reoluaes, who had cho«i Uwn le- 


liin at the only 


wiineaBCB upon earth of the ■ererity 




The teara oftheae pion* penhMla 


ve the rirer of 


which we have juat Irealsd the name 


the Holy Ri. 




■ ChrUtimily. 






Page 6:, line 97. 




ky mountain o>t (be aea 


Of 


man b«tllng awFully. 



Thia mountain ia my own creation, u tba "ala- 
ndoua chain" of which I anppote it a link doei Ml 
tend quite bo far as the ahorea of Ihe Peruan GolC 
rhia long and lofty range of mountainn fbrmeriy 
Tided Media from Aaayrio, and now foimn the bouiH 
ly of the Pentan and Turkiah empirsa. It nm 
tallel with the titer Tigris, tad Feraian Gul£ and 
moH disappearing in the vidnity of Gombvoon 

■tricti of Kerman, and, following an eaaterly conna 
rough the centre of MecknaD and BalouchiMu, 
entirely lost in the deserta of Sinde." — £niBar'j 



Beneath ibe Ghebei'i lonely cliff. 
"There ia an enraonlinary hill in [hia ueigbbom- 
lod, called Kob« Gubr, or the Guebre'a moonuin. 
riaea in the form of a lolly cupola, and oil the Rm- 
it ofil, thejaay, are Ihe remains of an Atiuh Kndn, 

Fire Temple. It is superatitiomlj beM to be tlM 
sidenCE of Deeves or Sprites, and many mamQaia 
)ries are recounted of the injur; and wkchonftdif 
red b; thoae who essayed in fonuer day* to ucaod 

eiplore it." — FoUinger't Bdoodattan. 

Page 62, line 103^ 
Btill did the miflily lame ban on. 
" At the city of Yezd in Peiaia, which is diatin- 
ished h; ihe tppeilalion of the Diruh Abadnt, or 
4t of Religion, the Guehrea are pemutted to luTa 
ACiish Kudu or Foe lempls (whicb, the; awnit. 
a had the aacred fire in it aince the day* of Zon^ 
Ler) in their own compaitment of the cit; , bat fbr 
J indulgence they are indebted to the aTuiGV, not 
a lolcriDCB of the Peiaian goTemmeol, wMch taiea 
9m at 25 rupees each man." — Potliagtr't &I1KB. 
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Page 63, line 60. 
While on- that altar's firea 
They swore. 

** Nul d'entre eux n'oserait se paijorer, quand il a 
pris a t^moin cet ^l^ment terrible et vengeur." — En- 
Cjfclopedie Francois, 

Page 63, line 78. 
The Persian lily shines and towers. 
** A vivid verdure succeeds the autumnal rains, and 
the ploughed fields are covered with the Persian lily, 
of a resplendent yellow colour." — RusseVs^Aleppo, 

Page 65, line 3. 
Like Dead-Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips. 

"They say that there are apple-trees upon the 
sides of this sea, which bear very lovely fruit, but 
within are all full of ashes." — Thevenot. The same 
is asserted of the oranges there. — See Wiiman*8 Tra- 
veU in Asiatic Turkey, 

** The Asphalt Lake, known by the name of the 
Dead Sea, is very remarkable on account of the con- 
siderable proportion of salt which it contains. In 
this respect it surpasses every other known water on 
the surface of the earth. This great proportion of 
bitter-tasted salts is the reason why neither animal 
nor plant can live in this waten" — KlaproiKs Ckemi- 
cal Analysis of the Water of the Dead 5ca, Anruds 
OfPAt^Mop^y, January, 1813. Hassdquist^ however, 
doubts the truth of this last assertion, as there are 
shell-fish to be found in the lake. 

Lord Byron has a similar aUusion to the fruits of 
the Dead Sea, in that wonderful display of genius, 
his Third Canto of Childe Harold, — ^magnificent be- 
yond any thing, perhaps, that even ?ie has ever written. 



eastern ocean, shifting to leeward from island to 
island, with the variations of the monsoon. In some 
of their customs this singular race resemble the na- 
tives of the Maldivia islands. The Maldivians an- 
nually launch a small bark, loaded with perfumes, 
gums, flowers, and odoriferous wood, and turn it 
adrift at the mercy of winds and waves, as an oflTering 
to the Spirit of the Winds ; and sometimes similar 
offerings are made to the spirit whom they term the 
King of the Sat, In like manner the Biiyus per- 
form their offering to the god of evil, launching a 
small bark, loaded with all the sins and misfortunes 
of the nation, which are imagmed to fall on the un- 
happy crew that may be so unlucky as first to meet 
with it. Dr. Leyden on the Languages and Literal 
ture of the Indo-Chinese Nations. 

Page 65, line 37. 
The violet sherbets. 
** The sweet-scented violet is one of the plants most 
esteemed, particularly for its great use m sorbet, 
which they make of violet sugar." — HassdquisL 

"The sherbet they most esteem, and which is 
drank by the Grand Signer himself is made of vio- 
lets and sugar." — Tavemier. 



Page 65, line 9. 
While lakes that shone in mockery nigh. 

" The Shuhrab or Water of the Desert is said to be 
caused by the rarefaction of the atmosphere from ex- 
treme heat ; and, which augments the delusion, it is 
most frequent in hollows, where water might be ex- 
pected to lodge. I have seen bushes and trees re- 
flected in it, with as much accuracy as though it had 
been the face of a clear and still lake." — Pottinger, 

" As to the unbelievers, their works are like a va- 
pour in a plain, which the thirsty traveller thinketh 
to be water, until when he cometh thereto he findeth 
it to be nothing.'^ — Koran, chap. 24. 

Page ^ Ime 20. 
A flower that the Bidmusk has just passed over. 
" A wind which prevails in February, called Bid- 
musk, from a small and odoriferous flower of that 
name.*' — ^** The wind which blows these flowers com- 
monly lasts till the end of the month."— Xe Bruyn, 

Pftge 65, line 22. 

Where the sea-gipseys, who live for ever on the water. 

" The Bisyus are of two races ; the one is settled on 
Borneo, and are a rude but warlike and industrious 
nation, who reckon themselves the original possessors 
of the island of Borneo. The other is a species of 
sea-gipsies or itinerant fishermen, who live in small 
covered boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer on the 



Page 65, line 39. 
The pathetic measure of Nava. 
" Last of all she took a guitar, and sung a pathdtie 
air in the measure called Nava, which is always used 
to express the lamentations of absent lovers." — Per- 
sian Tales, 

Page 65, line 107. 
Her ruby rosary. 
** Le Tespih, qui est un chapelet, compost de 99 
petites boules d^agathe, de jaspe, d*ambre, de coraily 
ou d'autre matiere pr^cieuse. J*en ai vu un superbe 
au Seigneur Jerpos ; il ^tait de belles et grosses per- 
les parfaites et ^gales, estime trent^ mille piastresJ^ 
— Toderini, 

Page 69, line 16. 
A silk dyed with the blossoms of the sorrowful tree Nilica. 
"Blossoms of the sorrowful Nyctanthes give a 
durable colour to silk." — Remarks on the Hwhandry 
of Bengal, p. 200. Nilica is one of the Indian names 
of this flower. — Sir W, Jones, The Persians call it 
Gul. — Carreri, 

Page 71, line 54. 
When pitying heaven to roses tuni*4 
The death-flames that beneath him burn*d. 

Of their other Prophet, Zoroaster, Aere is a story 
told in Dion Prusceus, Orat. 36, that the love of wis- 
dom and virtue leading him to a solitary life upon a 
mountain, he found it one day all in a flame, shining 
with celestialffire, out of which he came without any 
harm, and instituted certain sacrifices to God, who, 
he declared, then appeared to him. — See Patrick on 
Exodus, iii. 2. 

Ptige 76, line 54. 
They were now not far from that Forbidden River* 

" Akbar, on his way, ordered a fort to be buih apon 
the Nilab, which he called Attock, which means, in 
the Indian language. Forbidden ; for, by the supersti- 
tion of the Hindoos, it was held unlawful to cross 
that river."— -Doio's Hindostan, 
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Page 76, line 77. promoting a circulation of air, extremely rafiedng 

Rewmblinf, she olten thought, that people of Zinge. in those sultry cLmates." — Riduirdscn. 

•* The inhabitanU of this country (Zinge) are never " The swings are adorned with festoons. This pu- 

afflicted with sadness or melancholy : on this subject time is accompanied with music of voices and of in* 

the Sheikh Abu-al-Kheir'AzhaTi has the following struments, hired by the masters of the swings**— f 

distich : Thevenot. 

** Who is the man without care or sorrow (tell) that Page 78, line 16. 

I may rub my hand to him. as if all the ibores, 

** (Behold) the Zingians, without care or sorrow, Like those of Kathay, uUerM music and gave 

frolicksome, with tipsiness and mirth." An angwer in song to the kisa of each wave. 

*• The philosophers have discovered tiiat the cause This miraculous quality has been attributed also to 

of this cheerfulness proceeds from die influence of ^^ ^^ore of Attica. " Hujns littus ait Capella oon- 

the star Soheil or Canopus, which rises over them centum musicum illisis terrae undis reddere, quod 

every mght:'— Extract from a geographical Peraian P^pter tantam eniditionis vim puto dictum."- 

3i(mu8cript,caaedHeftAMm,ortheSevmClanaie8, ^"<^- ^««» »» Augustine, de CwUtO. Dei, lib 

translated by W. Ouseley, Esq, »^"i- ^- ^' 

^ ^ ^^ Page 80, line 40. 

Page 76, line 92. The basil luft that waves 

Putting to death some hundreds of those unfortunate lizards. ^^ fragrant blosf oras over graves. 

**The lizard Stello. The Arabs call it Hardun. **Th«, ^«™«° ^ ?gyP' «*>» ^ least two days is 

The Turks kill it, for Uiey imagine tiiat by declining J« 7««^']" 1"^^ ^^ ^««P ^.^ wpulchres of the 

die head, it mimics tiiem when they say their prayers." f^^^i '»»«/"«^J°» Aen is to throw upon the 

uj^^T^. tombs a sort of herb, which the Arabs call rAos; 

^^^^^ Page 76 line 98. ^^ which is our sweet basil.'*— Mn2Zee, JjeU. 10. 

About two miles from Hussun Abdaul were those Royal Page 80 line 89. 

w • J u* J r »i. J« 1 /• Ti A L The mountain herb that dyes 

I am mdebted for these parUculars of Hussun Ah- ^he tooth of the fawn like gold. 

daul to tiie very interesting Introduction of Mr. El- j^i^mkr thinks this may be the herb wbich die 

phinstone*s work upon Cavbul. Eastern alchymists look to as a means of 



Page 76 line 107. ^^^^' " ^^®^' °^ ^^^ alchymical enthosiaats thiak 

* .u « L * J f rk * »it/ . J V • It themselves sure of success, if they could bat fiad 
As the Prophet said of Damascus, '* It was too delicious.** , • , , . • -i i .i_ \ ^ •, . -~»--» 

^. , . .V T> • u . .1- . p out the herb, which gilds the teeth and gives a ydlow 

" As you enter at the Bazar without tiie gate of ^^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^y^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

Damascus, you see tiie Gieen Mosque, so cdled be- ^.^ ^^ ^.^ j^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ .^ 

cause It hath a steeple faced with green glazed bncks, ^^^^ Hascabschat ed aabr 

which render it very resplendent ; it is covered at ^^^^^^ j^^^^ j^^^^^j however, asserts that Oe 

top witii a pavihon of tiie same stuff. The Turks ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^, ^^^^^ L^^^ are of a sihsr 

say this mosque was made m that place, because Ma- ^^j^^^ ^^ ^^ „ ^^ ^^^^ me in that wlddi I 

homet bemgcorne so far, wotild not enter the town, ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^. ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^ 

saying it was too dehcious. -Thevenot. This re- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

minds one ofthe foUowmg pretty passage m Isaac ^j^^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^ j^^^ ^^1^^ ^y^^^ accoidiagto 

Walton: "When I sat last on tiiw pnmrose bank, ^y judgment, cannot otherwise proceedAaTSi. 

and looked down these meadows, I tiiought of tiiem ^j^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^, ground."-JDBwl«4 

as Charles tiie Emperor did of the city of Florence, y ^ j^^^ Ubanus. — — . 

* that they were too pleasant to be looked on, but only 

on holidays.* " Page 81, line 49. 

Page 77, line 9. 'Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure, 

Would remind the Princess of that difference, etc. The past, the present, and future of pleasure. 

« Haroun Al Raschid, Cinquieme Khalife des Abas- " Whenever our pleasure arises from a succeedon 

eidese, s'^tant un jour brouill^ avec une de ses mai- ^f sounds, it is a perception of compUcated natnie, 

tresses nomm^e Maridah, qu'il aimait cependant jus- ™^® "P ^^ a sensation of tiie present sound or note, 

qu*a I'exces, et cette mes^ntelUgence ayant d6ja dur^ ^nd an idea or remembrance of tiie foregoing, white 

quelque temps, commenca a s'ennuyer. Giafar Bar- '^^ir mixture and concurrence produce such a myste- 

maki, son fevori, qui s'en appercut, commanda a Ab- "o^s ^^^light, as neitiier could have produced alone, 

has ben Ahnaf, excellent poete de ce temps-la, de ^^ " ^ o*®" heightened by an anticipation of the 

composer quelques vers sur le sujet de cette brouil- succeeding notes. Thus Sense, Memory, and Imagi- 

lerie,Ce poete ex^cutaTordrede Giafar, qui fit Chan- ^^a^on are conjunctively employed."— Gerrard «» 

ter ces vers par Moussali, en presence du Khalife, et ^^^^' 

ce Prince fut tellement touch6 de la tendresse des T^s « exactly the Epicurean theory of Pleasan, 

vers du poete et de la douceur de la voix du Musicien ^ explained by Cicero :-« Quocirca corpus gaudsie 

qu'il alia aussitot trouver Maridah, et fit sa paix avec '^<^"» ^^°^ prffisentem sentiret voluptateni ; am- 

11 If jyHerbdot. mum et prssentem percipere panter cum corpore e 

prospicere venientem, nee praeteritam prsBterfluere 

Page 78, Ime 6. sinere." 

Where the silken swing. Madame de Stael accounts upon the same prindple 

**■ The swing is a favourite pastime in the East, as for the gratification we derive from rhi/me: — ** 'EQn 
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est rimage de Tesp^rance et du souvenir. Un son 
nous fait d^sirer celui qui doit lui repondre, et quand 
le second retentit, il nous rapelle celui qui vient de 
nous ^chapper." 

Page 81, line 69. 

*Tis dawn, at least that earlier dawn, 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn. 
"The Persians have two mornings, the Soobhi 
Kazim and Soobhi Sadig, the false and the real day- 
break. They account for this phenomenon in a most 
whimsical manner. They say that as the sun rises 
from behind the Kohi Qaf (Mount Caucasus,) it 
passes a hole perforated through that mountain, and 
that darting its rays through it, is the cause of the 
Soobhi Kazim, or this temporary appearance of day- 
break. As it ascends, the earth is again veiled in 
darkness, until the sun rises above the mountain and 
brings with it the Soobhi Sadig, or real morning." — 
Scott Waring. He thinks Milton may allude to this, 
when he says. 

Ere the blabbing E^astern scout 
The nice mom on the Indian steep 
' - From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. 

Page 81, hne 98. 

held a feast 

In bis magnificent Shalimar. 
** In the centre of the plain, as it approaches the 
Lake, one of the Delhi Emperora, I believe Shah 
Jehan, constructed a spacious garden called the Sha- 
limar, which is abundantly stored with fruit trees and 
flowering shrubs. Some of the rivulets which inter- 
sect the plain are led into a canal at the back of the 
garden, and, flowing through its centre, or occasion- 
ally thrown into a variety of water-works, compose 
the chief beauty of the Shalimar. To decorate this 
spot the Mogul Princes of India have displayed an 
equal magnificence and taste ; especially Jehan Gheer, 
who, with the enchanting Noor Mahl, made Kash- 
mire his usual residence during the smnmer months. 
On arches thrown over the canal are erected, at 
equal distances, four or five suits of apartments, each 
consisting of a saloon, with four rooms at the angles, 
where the followers of the court attend, and the ser- 
vants prepare sherbets, coflee, and the hookah. The 
frame of the doors of the principal saloon is com- 
posed of pieces of a stone of a black colour, streaked 
w^ith yellow lines, and of a closer grain and higher 
polish than porphyry. They were taken, it is said, 
from a Hindoo temple, by one of the Mogul Princes, 
and are esteemed of great value." — Forster. 

I*age 83, Une 20. 
And oh, if there be, etc. 
^ Around the exterior of the Dewan Khass (a build- 
ing of Shah Allum's) in the cornice are the following 
lines in letters of gold upon a ground of white mar- 
ble — ^If there he a Paradise upon earthy U is this, it is 
this: "—FrankUn, 

Page 84, line 67. 

Like that painted porcelain. 

** The Chinese had formerly the art of painting on 

the sides of porcelain vessels, fish and other animals, 

which were only perceptible when the vessel was 

full of some liquor. They call this species Kai-tsin, 



that is, azure is put in press, on account of the man- 
ner in which the azure is laid on." — *^ They are eveiy 
now and then trying to recover the art of this magical 
painting, but to no purpose." — Dunn, 

Page 84, Ime 100. 
More perfect than the divinest images in the Home of Azor. 
An eminent carver of idols, said in the Koran to be 
father to Abraham. ** I have such a lovely idol as is 
not to be met with in the house of Azor."— ff<^. 

Page 84, line 112. 
The grottos, hermitages, and miraculous fountains. 

''The pardonable superstition of the sequestered 
inhabitants has multiplied the places of worship of 
Mahadeo, of Beschan, and of Brama. All Cashmere 
is holy land, and miraculous fountains abound."-— 
Major RenneWs Memoirs of a Map ofHindostan, 

Jehanguire mentions **a fountain in Cashmere 
called Timagh, which signifies a snake; probably 
because some large snake had fonnerly been seen 
there." — ^** During the lifetime of my father, I went 
twice to this fountain, which is about twenty coss 
from the city of Cashmere. The vestiges of places 
of worship and sanctity are to be traced without 
number amongst the ruins and the caves, which are 
interspersed in its neighbourhood." — Tooz^Jeheai- 
geery. — See Asiat. Misc. vol. ii. 

There is another account of Cashmere by Abul 
Fazil, the author of the Ayin-Acbaree, " who," says 
Major Rennellj " appears to have caught some of the 
enthusiasm of the Valley, by his descriptions of the 
holy places in it." 

Page 84, line 117. 
Whose houses, rooPd with flowers. 
'* On a standing roof of wood is laid a covering 
of fine earth, which shelters the building from the 
great quantity of snow that falls in the winter season. 
This fence communicates an equal warmth in winter, 
as a refreshing coolness in the summer season, when 
the tops of the houses, which are planted with a 
variety of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious 
view of a beautifully chequered parterre.**— fbr<fer. 

Page 85, line 12. 

Lanterns of the triple-coloured tortoise shell of Pegu. 

" Two hundred slaves there are, who have no other 
ofiice than to hunt the woods and marshes for triple 
coloured tortoises for the Kmg*s Viviary. Of the 
shells of these also lanterns are made." — Vinceni Is 
Blanc's Thxvels. 

Page 85, line 22. 
The meteors of the north, as they are seen by those hunters. 

For a description of the Aurora Borealis, as it 
^>pears to these hunters, see Encyclop(8dia. 

Page 85, line 36. 
The cold, odoriferous wind. 
This wind, which is to blow from Syria Damai- 
cena, is, according to the Mahometans, one of the 
signs of the Last Day's approach. 

Another of the signs is, ** Great distress in the 
world, so that a man when he passess by another's 
grave, shall say. Would to God I were in hii place !'* 
—Salens Prdiminary Discourse, 
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Page 85^ line 97. 

The cerulean throne of Koolburga. 

" On Mahommed Shaw's retam to Koolburga (the 
capital of Dekkan) he made a great festival, and 
mounted his throne with much pomp and magnifi- 
cence, calling it Firozeh or Cerulean. I have heard 
some old persons, who saw the throne Firozfeh in 
the reign of Sultan Mamood Bhamenee, describe it. 
They say that it was in length nine feet, and three in 
breadth ; made of ebony, co?eied with plates of pate 



gold, and set with precious stones of immense value. 
Every prince of the house of Bhamenee, who po0> 
sessed this Throne, made a point of adding to it some 
rich stones, so that when, in the reign of Sultan Ma- 
mood, it was taken to pieces, to remove some of the 
jewels to be set in vases and cups, the jewellers valued 
it at one crore of oons, (nearly four millions sterling.) 
I learned also that it was called Firozeh from being 
partly enamelled of a sky-blue colour, which was in 
time totally concealed by the number of jewels."— 
Ferishla. 
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TO FRANCIS, EARL OF MOIRA, 

Mr Lord :^It ia iroposBib^e to ihink of addressing a Dedication to four Lordalup without colling to 
mind the well-known replj of the Sputa]) to a rheiorician, who propoaed lo pronounce an eulogiom on 
Hercules. "On Hercijes !" soid the honeai Spartan, "who ever thought of blaming HorcuIe»r' In & 
similar manner the concurrence of pubUc opinion has left to the panegyriBt of your Lordship a vgtj super- 
fluDUE Lask I shall therefore be sileni on the eubjeci, and merely entreat your indulgence lo i1m yBrj 
humble tnbute of gratitude, whicb 1 have here the bonoui lo present. 

I am, «v LORD, with every feeling of sttachmeol and respect, 

Your LoniUbip's very devoted Servant, 
27, Bury Street, St. Jiunea'i, AprS 10, 1806. THOMAS HOOSE. 



PREFACE. 

The principal poems in the following Collecti 

from Europe. Though curioaity was certainly i 
Che tnotive of my voyage to America, yet it happen 
that the gTaiificatioa of curiosity was the only ad» 
tage which I derived from it. Finding myself in 1 
w people, whose infan< 



10 rauch. and whon 






such interesting speculation, I determined 
employ the short period of time, which my plan 
return lo Europe aJforded me, in (ravelling thro ugt 
few of the States and acquiring some knowledge 
the inbatHtanu. 

The impieasion which my mind received from 1 
character and manners of these republicans, sugge 
edthe Epistles wbich are wrinen from the city 
Waahingion and Lake Erie.' How b,i I was rig 
in thus aaauming the tone of a suirisi against a pe 

a doubt which my feelinga did not allow me lime 
investigate. Ali t presume to answer for, is t 
fideUly of the piotuie whicb I have given ; and thoii| 
prudence mi^t have dictated gentler language, trul 
J think, would have Justified tt 






nble, and indeed ra 



!r indulged 



J Epistlss VI, VU, and VIH. 



if those illusive ideas, with reelect to the purit; 
govemmeni and the primitive happiuen oT the 
, which I bad early imbibed m my native conn- 
distant temptation, and the western worW hai 

ppreasion ; as the elysian Atlantis, where pet- . 
i patriots might find their visions realiied, and 
comed by kindled spirits to Ubeily and repow. 
completely disappointed in every flattering ei- 
on whicb I had formed, and was inclined lo 
America, as Horace says to his mistress, " iii- 

nites." Briesot, in the prefkce to his travel*, 
es, that "freedom in that connuy ia carried 
ligh a degree as to border upon a stale of na- 

and there certaiidy ia a cIo«e approximation to 

life, not only in the liberty which they enjoy, 
Che violence of party spirit and of private ani- 

which results from it. This dlibaral seal em- 
ail social intercourse J and, thon^ I scarcely 
leaitate in selecting the parly, whose vievn ap- 

the more pure and rational, yet I was sorry to 
s that, in asserting tbeir opinions, Ibey both 
I an equal share ofintolerance; the Democrat*, 
enlly with their principles, eihibidng a valgari- 
incour, which the Federalists too often are sa 

rude ftraitiarity of the lower orden, and itp 
le unpolished state of society in general, would 
surprise nor disgnst if Ibey named to Imr 
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from (hu Bimplicit; of cluiacler, thst hanesl igno- For ever past, when Ipilltuit jo; 

tsnce or the gion of refinement, which ma; be look- Won nil m; vaeani heul's employ : 

• ed for in a new and iaeiperienced people. But, When, fresh liom miith to mitth agBm, 

when WB find them uiived at maturitj in moat oflhe We thought the mpid houn too few, 

vices, and all the pride, of civiluation, while Ihej ue Dux onlj use for knowledge then 

still BO remote trom lis elegant chaiHctehstics, il is To turn to rapture all we knew ! 

impossible not lo feel thai this jouthful decaf, this Delicious dajs of whim and soul '. 

crude anticipation of the natural period of corrupiiou, When, mingling lore and laugh togetlieT, 

represses every sanguine hope of the futuie energy We lean'd the book on pleasure's liowl, 

and greuness of America. And tum'd the leaf with folly's feather ! 

I am conicioua that, in venturing these few re- 1 lictle thought that all were fled, 

marks, I have said just enough to offend, and by no That, ere (hat summer's bloom was shed, 

pietms suflicienl to convince ; fbr the Ibnits of a pre- My eye should tee the sail unfurl'd 

face will not allow me to enter into a justification of Jlial waits mete the wealem world! 

my opinions, and I am committed on the sulject as ^j j^ >,„jg time— in youthful days, 

effectually, as if I had written volumes in their de- Yo cool ihe season's buniing rays, 

fence. My reader, however, is appriicd of the very yjie heart may let its wanton wing 

curaory observation upon which these opinions arc R^p^^ j„hilo in pleasure's spring, 

founded, and can easdj decide for himself upon the Bui, ifii wail for winter's breeie, 

degree of attention or confidence which they merit, rh^ spring will dry, the heart will freeze ! 

With respect to the poems in general, which oc- ^nd then, that Hope, that &iry Hope, 

cupy the following pages, I know nol in what manner oh ! she awak'd such happy dreamy 

to apologise to the puUio for intruding upon their 4^ g^,^ ^j g^ul such tempting scope 

notice such a mass of unconnected trifles, such a po, j]j „g dearest, fondest scheroea, 

world of epicurean atoms m I have here brought in ■j^^i qq[ Verona's child of song 

conflict together. To ny that I have been tempted W],en flying fhim the Phrygiim shore, 

l^f the Hbetil offers of ray bookseller, is an eicute ^^a, Lghter hopes could bound along, 

which can hope for but iitHe indulgence from the Or pant to be a wanderer more !' 

critic 1 yet I own that, without this seBBonable mduce- „ . , . , .„ , 

m«, ,b„ ,o.m.«,,o.ibl,..ad .-n b.™ f"T"''t""i'r ",'"■"' 

b... ..bminil t. fl„ ,o!ir fb. ,].„ .r ^bba- J"l,"« '■'' "«™», ' ";}■ 

U.. I. »0 now f.i mcb tapirflo ^.d.cdo,a , *"""""« "I"*' t^'' b™ 

*U dJbl ligbl bt ,H,«;,, .bl,b 1. u faombi. ,o "^"fi^aj™ "' """Sl'lte 

poetical as to female beauty, and setvea as a veil for „j ' " ' " ■" '" " 
faults, while it enhances every charm which it dis. 

, T, -J ,!.■ ■ , . j^ ^1. 'j» i oiteninimt.u menus were near- 
plays. Besides, this Js not a period for the idle oc. „ . ,, . . , .1.1. 

,J™«1«.™ .cfiy. ^d .0- .«f.l. rowb.,. "i"' ».|b.o.-Whl ram. In.! 

... lb. 1«.™ to «»d «.b M,.. ™d I ,»,oo„l, ™f ■" f "• ■ f •• ' "•• , ,„ 

" Gently, ffii if » fear'd to wake 

' The Bluiobet of the sile.t tbJee ! 

EPISTLE I. The oolyenviooe cloud that lowei., 

TO WRD VISCOIJUT STHANGTOm. JJ* .'T '" f.^ TrS.S*^' 

Where dunly, rmd the dusk, he towerv^ 

BY MOONLiQHT. ' E.ults to 8Ce the infant storm 

SwiEt Moon ! if Uke Crotona's s^e,' ^ling darkly round his giant form ! 

By any spell my hand could dare flow, could I range those verdant ialee 

To make thy disk its ample page, Invisible, at this soft hour, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; And see the looks, the melting smilo. 

How many a-fnend, whose careless eye Th« brighten many an orsnge hower ; 

Now vtandeis o'er that starry sky, And could I lifl each pious veil, 

Should smile, upon thy orb (a meet And see the blushing cheek it ataisa. 

The recollection, kind and sweet, oh ! I should have full many a (ale, 

The reveries of fond regret, To tell of young Aiorian majdi.' 

The promise, never t^ tbrget, 

And all my heart and soul would send 1 Alluding to thus animated lines in the lUi Canu • 

To many a dear-lov'd, distant friend ! IbiiPosii . ■■ , j 

■' ^ Jam rnen»iKslre|Bd>ni»i8lvigari, 

Oh Stranqford ! when vve parted last, *»™ '*'' ""''''' P^™ vitosennil 

I Uttle thought the times were past. whiS?h^Mn7dt"^»»°i"."mo°" h^-l^/by^S^ 

IFytbegonu; »ha iru supposed id have a powsr o< 31 bo lieie It is Guthrie whn isyi, Ihu (be inhabitants* 

wiiUng upon the Uoon, by ths means of a magio minor Ihe Azores are mocb addicled to galluiln. This is u « 

Pm fidjrb, ^tL Psthte- seition in which even Gulhiia nuf be oedited 
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Bear Strangford ! at this hour, perhaps, 

Some faithftil lover (not so blest 
As they, who in their ladies' laps 

May cradle every wish to rest,) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one's soul, 

Those madrigals, of breath divine. 
Which Camoen's harp from rapture stole 

And gave, all glowing warm, to thine !' 
Oh ! could the lover learn from thee. 

And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 
Such dear, beguiling minstrelsy 

Would make the coldest nymph his own ! 

But hark ! the boatswain's pipings tell 
*Tis time to bid my dream farewell : 
Eight bells : — ^the middle watch is set : 
Good night, my Strangford, ne'er forget 
That far beyond the western sea® 
Is one, whose heart remembers thee ! 



STANZAS. 



6u/Uo; ii tror* ifiog 

„ fti orpoT^wvti reiSs* 

JEschyl. Fragment* 



A BEAM of tranquiUitysmil'd in the west, 
The storms of the morning pursued us no more. 

And the wave, while it welcom'd the moment of rest. 
Still heav'd, as remembering ills that were o'er ! 

Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour. 
Its passions were sleeping, were mute as the dead. 

And the spirit becalm'd but remember'd their power, 
As the billow the force of the gale that was fled ! 

I thought of die days, when to pleasure alone « 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I ! 

I felt how the pure, intellectual fire 

In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away ! 

And I prayed of that Spirit who lighted the flame. 
That pleasure no more might its purity dim : 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 
I might give back the gem I had borrowed from him ! 

The thought was ecstatic ! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 

As if, passion all chasten'd and error forgiven, 
My heart had begun to be purely its own I 

I look'd to the west, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded no more : 

" Oh ! thus," I exclaim'd, " can a heavenly eye 
Shed light on the soul that was darken'd before !" 

1 These islands belong to the Portuguese. 

2 From Capt Cockburn, who commanded the Phaeton, I 
received such kind attentions as I must ever remember with 
gratitude. As some of the journalists have gravely asserted 
that I went to America to speculate in lands, it may not be 
impertinent to state, that the object of this voyage across the 
Atlantic was my appointment to the .office of Registrar of 
the Vice-Adnuralty Court of Bermuda. 



THE TELLrTALE LYRE. 

FvE heard, there was m ancient days 
A Lyre of most melodious spell ; 

'Twas heav*n to hear its fairy lays, 
If half be true that legends telJL 

'Twas play'd on by the gentlest sighs. 
And to their breath it breath'd again 

In such entrancing melodies 
As ear had never drunk till then ! 

Not harmony's serenest touch 
So stilly could the notes prolong ; 

They were not heavenly song so much 
As they were dreams of heavenly song ! 

If sad the heart, whose murmuring air 
Along the chords in languor stole. 

The soothings it awaken'd there 
Were eloquence from pity's soul ! 

Or if the sigh, serene and light. 
Was but the breath of fancied woes. 

The strmg, that felt its airy flight. 
Soon whisper'd it to kind repose ! 

And oh ! when lovers talk'd alone. 
If, mid their bliss the Lyre was neari 

It made their murmurs all its own. 
And echoed notes that heav'n might hear ! 

There was a nymph, who long had lov'd, 
But dar'd not tell the world how well ; 

The shades, where she at evening rov'd, 
Alone could know, alone could tell. 

'Twas there, at twilight time, she stole 
So ofl, to make the dear-one bless'd. 

Whom love had giv'n her virgin soul. 
And nature soon gave all the rest ! 

It chanc'd that in the fairy bower 

Where they had found their sweetest shed, 
This Lyre, of strange and magic power. 

Hung gently whispering o'er their head. 

And while, with eyes of mingling fire. 
They listen'd to each other's vow. 

The youth full oft would make the Lyre 
A pillow for his angel's brow ! 

And while the melting words she breath'd 
On all its echoes wanton'd round. 

Her hair, amid the strings enwreath'd. 
Through golden mazes charm'd the sound ! 

Alas ! their hearts but little thought, 
While thus entranc'd they listening lay. 

That every sound the L3nre was taught 
Should linger long, and long betray ! 

So mingled with its tuneful soul 
Were all their tender murmurs grown, 

That other sighs unanswered stole. 
Nor chang'd the sweet, the treasur'd tone. 

Unhappy nymph ! thy name was sung 
To every passing hp that sigh'd ; 

The secrets of thy gentle tongue 
On every ear in murmurs died ! 

The fatal Lyre, by Envy's hand 
Hung high, amid the breezy groves, 

To every wanton gale that fann'd 
Betray'd the mystery of your loves ' 
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Yet, oh ! — ^not many a suffering hour, 
Thy cup of shame on earth was giv'n : 

Benignly came some pitying Power, 
And took the Lyre and thee to Heaven ! 

There as thy lover dries the tear 
Yet warm from lifers malignant wrongs, 

Within his arms, thou lov'st to hear 
The luckless Lyre*s remember'd songs ! 

Still do your happy souls attune 
The notes it leamM, on earth, to move ; 

Still breathing o'er the chords, commune 
In sympathies of angel love ! 



TO THE FLYING-nSH.» 
When I have seen thy snowy wing 
O'er the blue wave at evening spring. 
And give those scales, of silver white, 
So gaily to the eye of light, 
As if thy frame were form'd to rise. 
And live amid the glorious skies ; 
Oh ! it has made me proudly feel. 
How like thy wing's impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world's ignoble breast. 
But takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven ! 

But, when I see that wing, so bright. 
Grow languid with a moment's flight. 
Attempt the paths of air in vain. 
And sink into the waves again : 
Alas ! the flattering pride is o'er ; 
like thee, awhile, the soul may soar. 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 

Oh Virtue ! when thy clime I seek. 
Let not my spirit's flight be weak : 
Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing. 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plunge again to depths below ; 
But, when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 
Cast every lingering stain away, 
And, panting for thy purer air, 
Fly up at once and fix me there ! 



EPISTLE IL 

TO mss M E. 

FROM NOEFOLK, IN VIRGINIA, NOV. 1803. 

In days, my Kate, when life was new. 
When, lull'd with innocence and you. 



1 It is the opinion of St. Austin upon Genesis, and I be- 
lieve of nearly all the Fathers, that birds, like fish, were 
originally produced from the waters ; in defence of which 
idea they have collected every fanciful circumstance which 
can tend to prove a kindred similitude between them; 
trvyytvn»v T0i5 sreTOAtswOif jrpos tx vifxrot. With this 
thouffat in our minds when we first see the Flyuig-Fish, we 
could almost fanny, that we are present at the moment of 
creation, and witness the birth of the first bini from the 
waves. 



I heard, in home's beloved shade, 
The din the world at distance made ; 
When every night my weary head 
Sunk on its own unthomed bed, 
And, mild as evening's matron hour 
Looks on the faintly shutting flower, 
A mother saw our eyelids close, 
And bless'd them into pure repose ! 
Then, haply, if a jveek, a day, 
I linger'd from your arms away. 
How long the little absence seem'd ! 
How bright the look of welcome beam'd. 
As mute you heard, with eager smile. 
My tales of all that pass'd the while ! 
Yet now, my Kate, a gloomy sea 
Rolls wide between that home and me ; 
The moon may thrice be bom and die, 
Ere e'en your seal can reach mine eye ; 
And oh ! e'en then, that darling seal, 
(Upon whose print, I us'd to feel 
The breath of home, the cordial air 
Of loved lips, still freshly there !) 
Must come, alas ! through every fate 
Of time and distance, cold and late. 
When the dear hand, whose touches fill'd 
The leaf with sweetness, may be chiU'd . 
But hence, that gloomy thought ! — ^At last, 
Beloved Kate ! the waves are past : 
I tread on earth securely now, 
And the green cedar's hving bough 
Breathes more refreshment to my eyes 
Than could a Claude's divinest dies ! 

At length I touch the happy sphere 

To Liberty and Virtue dear. 

Where man looks up, and proud to claim 

His rank within the social frame. 

Sees a grand system round him roll. 

Himself its centre, sun, and soul ! 

Far from the shocks of Europe ; fiur 

From every wild elhptic star 

That, shooting with a devious fire, 

Kindled by heaven's avenging ire, 

So ofl hath into chaos hurl'd 

The systems of the ancient world ! 

The warrior here, in arms no more. 

Thinks of the toil, the conflict o'er, 

And glorying in the rights they won 

For hearth and altar, sire and son. 

Smiles on the dusky webs that hide 

His sleeping sword's remember'd pride ! 

While Peace, with sunny cheeks of toil. 

Walks o'er the free, unlorded soil, 

Eflacing with her splendid share 

The drops that war had sprinkled there. 

Thrice happy land ! where he who flies 
From the dark ills of other skies. 
From scorn, or want's unnerving woes 
May shelter him in proud repose ! 
Hope sings along the yellow sand 
His welcome to a patriot land ; 
The mighty wood, with pomp, receives 
The stranger in its world of leaves, 
Which soon their barren glory yield 
To the warm shed and cultur'd field ; 
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Such ii the picture, wutdI j Bach, 
Thai loDg Ihe spell of faac; 'a touch 
Hath painted to my saogube eje 
Of man's new world of liberty ! 
Oh- ask me not if Truth will aetl 
The reveries of fancy'a Mai — ■ 
If yet mj chinned ejea behold 
These features of ao age of gold- 
Hover did youth, who lov'd a facB 

RecoJ with more regret of heart, 

To find an owlet eye of grey, 

Where painting pour'd the sapphire's ray. 

Than I havo felt, indignant fell. 

To think the glorious dreams should melt. 

Which oA, ilk boyhood'e witching time. 

Have wrapt me to this wond'rous cUme ! 

But, courage yet, my wavering heart ! 

Blame not the temple's meanest part,' 

Till you have traced the fabric o'er :— 

Than jnst the porch to freedom's fanej 
And, though a sable drop may stain 
The vesliijule, 'tis impious sin 
To doubt there's holiness within ! 



Cancl 



implesi ringlet's fate 



ili the Powers from pole to pole) 
One word at parting! in the lone 
Most Bweei to you, and moat my own. 
The simple notes I send you here,' 
Though rude and wild, would still be de 
If you but knew the trance of thought. 
In which my mind their rat 

~ ! enchanting dreams. 






That 
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And turn its every sigh to song ! 

I thought of home, the according lays 

Reapir'd the breath of happier days ; 

Warmly in every rising note 

I felt some dear remembrance float 

Till, led by music's fairy chain, 

I wander'd back to home again f 



2NoFri,llCil'"a»bs'^^'d,!?°ii?unWuTab1^ 

ODl lucli u 'cm deHahVeillier'tl^' nililkfan'or ihVlnui 
■nd at Norfolk tbey aia eihibiled in lliair Ictit allrai 



Oh ! lore the song, and let it nit 

Live on your lip, in warble soft I 

Say that it tells you, simply well. 

All I have bid its murmurs tell. 

Of memory's glow, of dreams that ihed 

The tinge of joy wbea joy ia Bed, 

And all the heart's illusive hoard 

Of love i«new'd and friends tsstar'd I 

Now, Sweet, adieu — this artless air. 

And a tew rhymes, in transcript &iT,' 

Are all the gifta I yet can boaaC 

To send you from ColumKa's coast ; 

But when the sun, with warmer smile, 

Shall li)^t me la ray desda'd Isle,' 

You shall have many a cowslip-bell 

Where Ariel slept, and many a shell, 

In which the gentle spirit drew 

From honey flowera the morning daw ! 



CoNCEAi-'D within the shady wood 

A mother left her sleeping cluld 
And flew to cull her ruBiic food. 

The fruitage of the forest wild. 
But storms upon her path-way rise. 

The mother roams astray and weeping, 
I^r from the weak appealing cries 

Of bun ehe left so sweetly sleeping. 
She hopes, she fbars — a light ie eeen. 

And gentler blows the night-wind's hreith ; 
Yet no — 'lis gone — the storms ale keen. 

The baby may be chill'd to death ; 
Perhaps his httle eyes are shaded 

And yet, perhaps, (hey are not ftded ; 

Life and love may light them stilL 
Thus, when my soul with parting sigh. 

Hung on thy hand's bewildering toacb, 
And, timid, aak'd that speaking Bye, 

If parting pain'd Ihee half bo much — 
I thought, and. oh '. forgive the thought, 

For who, by eyes like thine inspir'd. 
Could ere resist the flattering fault 

Of fancying what his soul desir'd ? 
Yes — I did think, in Cmt's mind. 

Though yet to Cara's mind unknown, 
I left one infant wish behind. 

One feeling, which I call'd my own ! 
Oh, blest ! though hut in fancy bleat. 

How did I ask of pity's care, 
To shield and strengthen in thy breast, 

The nursling I had cradled there. 
And, many an hour beguii'd by pleaaure. 

And many an hour of sorrow numbering, 
I ne'er forget the new-born treasure, 

I left within thy bosom slumbering. 



rtvts rary stroDgly aocauntfid for iu vitlt&tlno. 
3 A trifljof attpmpt at musjcai cOLDpoiiLiDo sfc 
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Pexiiapt, indifference has not chill'd it, 
Haply, it yet a throb may give— 

Tet no— perhaps, a doubt has kill'd it ! 
Oh, Ca&a l—4aet the infant live 7 



TOCARA, 

ON THI DAWmNG OF A NEW TIAll'S DAT. 

When midnight came to close the year, 
We sigh'd to think it thus should take 

The hours it gave us— hours as dear 
As sympathy and love could make 

Their blessed moments ! every sun 

Saw us, my love, more closely one ! 

But, Gara, when the dawn was nigh 
Which came another year to shed, 

The smile we caught from eye to eye 
Told us those moments were not fled ; 

Oh no ! we felt some future sun 

Should see us still more closely one ! 

Thus may we ever, side by side. 
From happy years to happier glide ; 
And, still, my Caea, may the sigh 

We give to hours, that vanish o'er us, 
Be followed by the smiling eye. 

That Hope shall shed on scenes before us ! 



TO THE INVISIBLE GIRL.» 
They try to persuade me, my dear little sprite. 
That you are not a daughter of ether and light, 
Nor hxve any concern with those fanciful forms 
That dance upon rainbows and ride upon storms ; 
That, in short, your*re a woman ; your lip and your 

breast 
As mortal as ever were tasted oi^ press'd ! 
But I will not believe them — ^no, science ! to yon 
I have long bid a last and a careless adieu : 
Still flying from Nature to study her laws. 
And dulling delight by exploring its cause. 
You forget how superior, for mortals below. 
Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they know. 
Oh ! who, that has ever had rapture complete. 
Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet ; 
How rays are confused, or how particles fly 
Through the medium refin'd of a glance or a sigh ! 
Is there one, who but <Nice would not rather have 

known it. 
Than written, with Harvxt, whole volumes upon 

it? 
No, no — ^but for you, my invisible love, 
I will swear, you are one of those spirits that rove 
By the bank where, at twilight, the poet reclines. 
When the star of the west on his solitude shines. 
And die magical fingers of fancy have hung ^ 
Every breeze with a sigh, every leaf with a tongue ! 
Oh ! whisper him then, 'tis retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone ; 
like you, with a veil of seclusion between. 
His song to the woiid let him utter unseen, 

1 This and the labsequent poem have appeared in the 
public prints. 



And like you, a legitimate child of the mpbeanst 

Escape from the eye to enrapture the eazB ! 

Sweet spirit of mystery ! how I should love, 

In the wearisome ways I am fitted to rove. 

To have you for ever invisibly nigh, 

Inhaling for ever your song snd your mf^ I 

'Mid the crowds of the world and the imirmniw c 

care 
I might sometimes converse with my nymph of tli 

air, 
And turn with disgust from the damoroos gmw. 
To steal in the pauses one whisper from you. 

Oh ! come and be near me, for ever be inine. 
We shall hold in the air a communion divine. 
As sweet as, of old, was imagined to dwell 
In the grotto of Numa, or Socrates' celL 
And oft, at those lingering moments of night, 
When the heart is weigh'd down and the eyelid 

light. 
You shall come to my pillow and tell me of love. 
Such as angel to angel might whisper above ! 
Oh Spirit ! — and then, could you borrow the tone 
Of that voice, to my ear so bewitchingly known. 
The voice of the one upon earth, who has tvnn'd 
With her essence for ever my heart and my mind! 
Though lonely and far from the light of h^ smile, 
And exile and weary and hopeless the while. 
Could you shed for a moment that voice on my ear, 
I will diink at that moment my Cara is near. 
That she comes with consoling enchantment to qpeal 
And kisses my eyelid and sighs on my cheek. 
And teUs me, the night shall go rapidly by. 
For the dawn of our hope, of our heaven is nigh ! 

Sweet Spirit ! if such be your magical power. 
It will lighten the lapse of full many an hoar ; 
And let Fortune's realities frown as th^ will, 
Hope, Fancy, and Cara may smile for me stilL 



PEACE AND GLORY. 

WRITTEN AT THE COMMENCEMBNT OF THE 
PRESENT war; 

Where now is the smile that lighten'd 

Every hero's couch of rest ? 
Where is now the hope that brightened 

Honour's eye, and pity's breast ? 
Have we lost the wreath we braided. 

For our weary warrior men ? 
Is the faithless olive faded. 

Must the bay be pluck'd again ? 

Passing hour of sunny weather. 

Lovely in your light awhile. 
Peace and Glory, wed together, 

Wander'd through the blessed isle ; 
And the eyes of Peace would glisten. 

Dewy as a morning sun. 
When the timid maid would listen 

To the deeds her chief had done. 

Is the hour of dalliance over ? 

Must the maiden's trembling feet 
Waft her from her warlike lover 

To the desert's still retreat ? 
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Fare yoa well ! with sighs we banish 
Nymph so fair and guest so bright ; 

Tet the smile, with which you Tanish, 
Leaves behind a soothing light ! 

Soothing light ! that long shall sparkle 

O'er your warrior's sanguine way. 
Through the field where horrors darkle, 

Shedding Hope's consoling ray ! 
Long the smile his heart will cherish, 

To its absent idol true. 
While around him myriads perish, 

Glory still will sigh for you ! 



To 



180L 



To be the theme of every hour 

The heart devotes to fancy's power, 

When her soil magic fills the mind 

With friends and joys we've left behind. 

And joys return, and friends are near, 

And all are welcom'd with a tear — 

Jn the mind's purest seat to dwell. 

To be remember'd oil and well 

By one whose heart, though vain and wUd, 

By passion led, by youth beguil'd. 

Can proudly still aspire to know 

The feeling soul's divinest glow ! 

If thus to live in every part 

Of a lone weary wanderer's heart ; 

If thus to be its sole employ 

Can give thee one faint gleam of joy. 

Believe it, Mary ! oh ! believe 

A tongue that never can deceive. 

When passion doth not first betray 

And tinge the thought upon its way ! 

In pleasure's dream or sorrow's hour. 

In crowded hall or lonely bower. 

The business of my life shall be, 

For ever to remember thee ! 

And though that heart be dead to mine. 

Since love is life and wakes not thine, 

rU take thy image, as the form 

Of something I should long to warm, 

Which, though it yield no answering thrill. 

Is not less dear, is lovely still ! 

I'll take it, wheresoe'er I stray, 

The bright, cold burthen of my way ! 

To keep this semblance fresh in bloom. 

My heart shall be its glowing tomb. 

And love shall lend his sweetest care. 

With memory to embalm it there ! 



SONG. 



Take back the sigh, thy lips of art 

In passion's moment breath'd to me ! 
Yet, no— it must not, will not part, 
Tis now the hfe-breath of my heart. 
And has become too pure for thee ! 

Take back the kiss, that faithless sigh 

With all the warmth of truth imprest; 
Yec, no— the fatal kiss may Ue : 
Upon thy lip its sweets would die. 
Or bloom to make a rival blest ! 

O 



Take back the vows that, night and day. 
My heart receiv'd, I thought, from thine ; 

Yet, no— allow them still to stay ; 

They might some other heart betray. 
As sweetly as they've ruin'd mine ! 



A BALLAD. 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

WRITTEN AT NORFOLK, IN VIRGINIA. 

" They tell of a yoang man who lost his mind apon the 
death of a girl he loved, and who, suddenly disappearing 
from his friends, was never afterwards heard of. As he had 
frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl was not dead, 
but gone to the Dismal Swamp, it is supposed he had wan- 
dered into that dreary wilderness, and had died of hunger, 
or been lost in some of its dreadful morasses." — Jinon, 

" La Po^sie a les monstrei comme la nature.** 

Jj tAlcnbtrt* 

" They made her a grave, too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she 's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp,' 
Where, aU night long, by a fire-fly lamp. 

She paddles her white canoe. 

" And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see. 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be. 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree. 

When the footstep of death is near !" 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 

His path was rugged and sore. 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before ! 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep. 

If slumber his eyehds knew. 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew ! 

And near him the she-wolf stur'd the brake. 
And the copper-snake breath'd in his ear. 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
** Oh ! when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?" 

He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface play'd — 
** Welcome," he said, "my dear one's light !" 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 

The name of the death cold maid ! 

Till he hoUow'd a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him oflT from shore ; 
Far he follow'd the meteor spark. 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark. 

And the boat retum'd no more. 

But oft from the Indian hunter's camp 
This lover and maid so true 



1 The Great Dismal Swamp is ten or twelve miles distant 
from Norfolk, and the lake in the middle of it (about seven 
miles long) is called Drammond's Fond* 
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Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe ! 



EPISTLE m. 

TO THE 

MARCfflONESS DOWAGER OF D— LL. 

FROM BERMUDA, JANUARY 1804. 

Lady, where'er you roam, whatever beam 
Of bright creation warms your mimic dream ; 
Whether you trace the valley's golden meads, 
Where mazy Linth his lingering current leads ;* 
Enamour'd catch the mellow hues that sleep. 
At eve on Meillerie's immortal steep ; 
Or musing o'er the Lake, at day's decline, 
Mark the last shadow on the holy shrine,^ 
Where, many a night, the soul of Tell complains 
Of Gallia's triumph and Helvetia's chains ; 
Oh ! lay the pencil for a moment by. 
Turn from the tablet that creative eye. 
And let its splendour, like the morning ray 
Upon a shepherd's harp, illume my lay ! 

Yet, Lady ! no — for song so rude as mine, 
Chase not the wonders of your dream divine ; 
Still, radiant eye ! upon the tablet dwell ; 
Still, rosy finger ! weave your pictur'd spell ; 
And, while 1 sing the animated smiles 
Of fairy nature in these sun-bom isles. 
Oh ! might the song awake some bright design, 
Inspire a touch, or prompt one happy line, 
Proud were my soul, to see its humble thought 
On painting's mirror so divinely caught. 
And wondering Genius, as he leam'd to trace 
The faint conception kindling into grace. 
Might love my numbers for the spark they threw, 
And bless the lay that lent a charm to you. 

■ 

Have you not oft, in nightly vision, stray'd 
To the pure isles of ever-blooming shade. 
Which bards of old, with kindly magic, plac'd 
For happy spirits in th' Atlantic waste ?' 
There, as eternal gales, with fragrance warm, 
Breath'd from elysium through each shadowy form 
In eloquence of eye, and dreams of song, 
They charm'd their lapse of nightlcss hours along ! 
Nor yet in song, that mortal ear may suit. 
For every spirit was itself a lute, 
Where Virtue wakened with elysian breeze. 
Pure tones of thought and mental harmonies 
Believe me. Lady, when the zephyrs bland 
Floated our bark to this enchanted land. 
These leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, 
like studs of emerald o'er a silver zone ; 



1 Lady D., I supposed, was at this time still in Switzer- 
land, where the powers of her pencil must have been fre- 
quently awakened. 

2 The chapel of Willinm Tell, on the Lake of Lucerne. 

3 M.Gebelin says, in his Monde Primitif, " Lorsque Stra- 
bon crut que Ics anriens th^ologiens et Pontes placaient 
les Champs Elys^cs dans les Isles do TOc^an Atlantique, il 
n'entendit rien a leur doctrine." M. Gebelin^s supposition, 
I have no doubt, is the more correct ; but that of Strabo is, 
in ihe preaent instance, most to my purpose. 



Not all the charm, that ethnic fancy gave 
To blessed arbours o'er the western wave. 
Could wake a dream, more soothing or sublimei 
Of bowers etherial and die spirit's clime ! 

The mom was lovely, every wave was still. 
When the first perfume of a cedar-hill 
Sweetly awak'd us, and with smiling channs. 
The fairy harbour woo'd us to its annB.' 
Gently we stole, before the languid wind. 
Through plantain shades, that like an awning twis'd 
And kiss'd on either side the wanton sails. 
Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales \ 
While, far reflected o'er the wave serene. 
Each wooded island sheds so soft a green. 
That the enamour'd keel, with whispering play, 
Through liquid herbage scem'd to steal its way ! 
Never did weary bark more sweetly glide. 
Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide ! 
Along the margin, many a brilliant dome. 
White as the palace of a Lapland gnome. 
Brightened the wave ; in every myrtle grove 
Secluded, basliful, like a shrine of love, 
Some elfm mansion sparkled through the shade; 
And, while the foliage interposing play'd. 
Wreathing the structure into various grace, 
Fancy would love in many a form to trace 
The flowery capital, the shaft, the porch,* 
And dream of temples, till her kindling torch 
Lighted me back to all the glorious days 
Of Attic genius ; and I seem'd to gaze 
On marble, from the rich PentaUc mount, 
Gracing the umbrage of some Naiad's foimt. 

Sweet airy bcmg !' who, in brighter homrs, 
Liv'd on the perfume of these honied bowers. 
In velvet buds, at evening, lov'd to lie. 
And win with music every rose's sigh ! 
Though weak the magic of my humble stnun, 
To charm your spirit from its orb again. 
Yet, oh ! for her, beneath whose smile I sing^ 
For her, (whose pencil, if your rainbow wing 
Were dimm'd or ruffled by a wintry sky, 
Could smooth its feather and relume its dye,} 
A moment wander from your starry sphere. 
And if the lime-tree grove that once was dear, 

1 Nothing can be more romantic than the little hulMW 
of St. George. The number of beautiful islets, the aiofolir 
clearness of the water, and the animated play of the giue- 
ful little boats, gliding for ever between the islands, asi 
seeming to sail ^um one cedar grove into another, Ibrm, al 
together, tho sweetest miniature of nature that can betatt* 
agined. 

2 This is an illusion which, to tho few who are fkadfid 
enough to indulge in it, renders the scenery of Bennndt 
particularly interesting. In the short but beautiftil twiligit 
of their spring evenings, the white cottages, ficattered ovsr 
the islands, and but partially seen through the tre«i that ■in>> 
rouipd them, assume often the a])pearance of little Greeiui 
temples, and fancy may embellish the poor fiahemiaii*! hxA 
with columns which the pencil of Claudo might imitate. I 
had one favourite object of this kind in my wallu, wind 
the hospitality of its owner robbed me of, by asking me to 
visit him. He was a plain good man, and received me woD 
and warmly, but I never could turn his house into a &eeiM 
temple again. 

3 Ariel. Among the many charms which Bermuda bat 
for a poetic eve, we cannot for an instant forget that it li 
the scene of dhakspeare's Tempest^ and that here he coii- 
iured up the " delicate Ariel," who alone is worth ths irinlt 
heaven of ancient mythology. 
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The sunny wave, the bower, the breezy hill, 
The sparkling grotto, can delight you stiU, 
Oh ! take their fairest tint, their softest light. 
Weave all their beauty into dreams of night, 
g And, while the lovely artist slumbering lies. 
Shed the warm picture o'er her mental eyes ; 
Borrow for sleep her own creative spells. 
And brightly show what song but faintly tella ! 



THE GENIUS OF HARMONY. 

AN IRREGULAR ODE. 

Ad harmoniam canere mundum. 

Cicero de J^at. Deor. Lib, 3. 

There lies a shell beneath the waves. 
In many a hollow winding wreath'd 
Such as of old, 
Echoed the breath that warbling sea-maids breath'd ; 
This magic shell 
From the white bosom of a syren feU, 
As once she wander'd by the tide that laves 
Sieilia's sand of gold. 
It bears 
Upon its shining side, the mystic notes 

Of those entrancing airs,' 
The genii of the deep were wont to swell. 
When heaven's eternal orbs their midnight music 
roll'd! 
Oh ! seek it, wheresoever it floats ; 
And, if the power 
Of thrilling numbers to thy soul be dear. 
Go, bring the bright shell to my bower. 
And I will fold thee in such downy dreams, 
As lap the spirit of the seventh sphere. 
When Luna's distant tone falls faintly on his ear !^ 

And thou shalt own. 
That, through the circle of creation's zone, 

1 In the " Historie Naturelle des Antilles," there is an ac- 
count of some curious ^ells, found at Curapoa, on the back 
of which were lines, fille<f with musical characters, so dis- 
tinct and perfect, that the writer assures us a very charming 
trio was sung from one of them. "On le norame musical, 
parc&qu'il porte sur le d63 des lignes noiratres pleines de 
notes, qui ont une esp^ce de cl6 pour les mettre en chant, 
de sorte que Pon dirait qu'ii ne manque que la lettre a cette 
tablature naturelle. Ce curieux gentilhorame (M. du Mon- 
tel) rapporte qu'il en a vu qui avaient cina lignes, une cl6 
et des notes, qui formaient un accord parfait. Quelqu'un 
y avait ajout^ la lettre, que la nature avail oubli^e, et la 
faisait chanter en forme de trio, dont Taire 6tait fort agr^a- 
ble." Chap. 19. Art. 11. The author adds, a poet might 
imagine that these shells were used by the syrens at their 
concerts. 

2 According to Cicero, and his commentator, Macrobius, 
the lunar tone is the gravest and faintest on the planetary 
heptachord. " Q.uam ob causam summus ille coeli stellifer 
cursus, cujus conversio est concitatior, acuto et excitato 
movetur souo : gravissimo autem hie lunaris atque infimus." 
— Somn. Scip. Because, says Macrobius, "spiritu ut in 
extremitate languescente jam volvitur, et propter angustias 
quibus penultimus orbis arctatur impetu leniore converti- 
lur." — In Somn. Scip. lAb. 2. Cap. 4. It is not very easy 
to understand the ancients in their musical arrangement of 
the heavenly bodies. See Ptolem. Lib. 3. 

Leone Hebreo, pursuing 'the idea of Aristotle, that the 
heavens are animal, attributes their harmony to perfect and 
reciprocal love. " Non perd manca fra loro il perfetto e 
reciproeo amore : la causa principale, che ne mostra il loro 
amore, d la lor amicizia harmoniaca e la concordanza, che 
perpetuamente si trova in loro." — Dialog. 2. di .^more^ p. 
58. This "reciprpco amore" of Leone is the ^tKorrig of 
tlie aaeieat Empedocles, who seems, in his Love and Hate 
4>f the Element!, to have given a glimpse of the principles 



Where matter darkles or where spirit beams ; 
From the pellucid tides, ^ that whirl 
The planets through their maze of song, 
To the small rill, that weeps along 
Murmuring o'er beds of pearl ; 
From the rich sigh 
Of the sun's arrow through an evening sky,* 
To the faint breath the tuneful osier yields 
On Afhc's burning fields ;' 
Oh ! thou shalt own this universe divine 
Is mine! 
That I respire in all, and all in me. 
One mighty mingled soul of boundless harmony ! 

Welcome, welcome mystic shell ! 
Many a star has ceas'd to bum^ 
Many a tear has Saturn's urn 
O'er the cold bosom of the ocean wept,* 
Since thy aerial spell 
Hath in the waters slept ! 

I fly, 

With the bright treasure to my choral sky, 
Where she, who waik'd its early swell. 
The syren, with a foot of fire. 
Walks o'er the great string of my Orphic Lyre,* 
Or guides around the burning pole 
The winsed chariot of some blissfid soul !' 
While thou ! 
Oh, son of earth ! what dreams shall rise for thee ! 
Beneath Hispania's sun, 
Thou' It see a streamlet run. 
Which I have warra'd with dews of melody ;* 

Listen ! — when the night-wind dies 
Down the still current, like a harp it sighs ! 



of attraction and repulsion. See the fragment to which I 
allude in Laertius, A\x.ots ftsv 9j\ot»)t<, <ruvsp%o/*iv'. x. t 
K. Lib. 8. Cap. n. 12. 

1 Leucippus, the atomist, imagined a kind of vortices in 
the heavens, which he borrowed from Anaxagoras, and 
possibly suggested to Descartes. 

2 Herachdes, upon the allegories of Homer, conjectures 
that the idea of the harmony of the spheres originated with 
this poet, who in representing the solar beams as arrows, 
supposes them to emit a peculiar sound in the air. 

3 In the account of Africa which d' Ablancourt has trans- 
lated, there is mention of a tree in that country, whose 
branches when shaken by the hand produce very sweet 
sounds. " Le m6me auteur (Abenz6gar) dit, qu'il y a un- 
certain arbrc, qui produit des gaules comme d'osier, et qu'en 
les prenant a la main et les branlant, elles font une espece 
d'harmonie fort agr6able," etc. eic—U.^frique de Marmol. 

4 Alluding to the extinction, or at least the disappearance 
of some of those fixed stars, which we are taught to con- 
sider as suns, attended each by its system. Descartes thought 
that our earth might formerly have been a sun, which be- 
came obscured by a thick incrustation over its surface. This 
probably suggested the idea of a central fire. 

5 Porphyry says, that Pythagoras held the sea to be a tear. 
Tt)v J^xK»TT»v fAiv sxxKti ttvoit ^Mxpuov. De Vit, and some 
one else, if I mistake not, has added the planet Saturn as the 
source of it. Empedocles, vnith similar affectation, called 
the sea "the sweat of the earth:" iJpwTet t>is y^g. See 
Rittershnsins upon Porphyry^ JSTum. 41. 

B The system of harmonized orbs was styled by the an- 
cients, the Great Lyre of Orpheus, for which Lucian ac- 
counts, H S"* Avpn ijrraiftirog tnrx T»fv twv y.iv\i/*svajv e»o~rp»» 
xpftovixv (Tvvt^xKKsTO. X. T. K. in .Astrolog. 

7 £iisiKe ^vx»S *«r«pi3-/«»5 T015 xrrpotg, tvsi/i» 3-' ixeto^ 
r^v Trpog sxa»o"TOv, xxt f/xfit^xerxg 'GS EI2I OXHMA. Pla 
ton. Timmus. 

8 This musical river is mentioned in the romance of 
Achilles Tatius. Ejts* yrorxftn * * * »iv Ji c»x»<ron ^tKm T» 
vJoiTOf Xo»\i*vTOf . The Latin version, in supplying the hia- 
tus, which is in the original, has placed the river in Hispa- 
nia. " In Hispania quoque fluvius est, quern primo 
pectu," etc. etc. 
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A liquid chord in every wave that flows, 
An airy plectrum every breeze that blows !* 
There, by that wondrous stream, 
Go, lay thy lauguid brow, 
And I will send thee such a godlike dream, 
Such — ^mortal ! mortal ! hast thou heard of him,' 
Who, many a night with his primordial lyre,* 
Sat on the chill Pangean mount,* 
And, looking to the orient dim, 
WatchM the first flowing of that sacred fount. 

From which his soul had drunk its fire ! 
Oh ! think what visions, in that lonely hour. 
Stole o*er his musing breast ! 
What pious ecstasy* 
Wailed his prayer to that eternal Power, 

Whose seal upon this world imprest* 
The various forms of bright divinity ! 

Or, dost thou know what dreams I wove, 
*Mid the deep horror of that silent bower,* 
Where the rapt Samian slept his holy slumber? 
When, free 
From every earthly chain. 
From wreaths of pleasure and from bonds of pain. 

His spirit flew through fields aboVe, 
Drank at the source of nature's fontal number,' 
And saw, in mystic choir, around him move 
The stars of song. Heaven's burning minstrelsy ! 
Such dreams, so heavenly bright, 
I swear 
By the great diadem that twines my hair. 
And by the seven gems that sparkle there,' 



1 These two lines are translated from the words of Achil- 
les Tatius. £«v y»f oXi^o; »vif*os $tg rotg Sivctg f/tcsrco-if, 

TO fUV W^«p w; XOfSil KpVITMl.TO St jrViU/U9» TV vSctTOf jrKtK- 

Tfov ytvtrnt.ro ftuft» Si w( xi^'cepet X.«Xii. Lib. 2. 

2 Orpheus. 

3 They called his lyre »pz«»«oTpo5rov iirr»xofSov Of^tug. 
See a curious work by a professor of Greek at Venice, en- 
titled" Hebdomades, sive septom de septenario libri." Lib. 
4. Cap. 3. p. 177. . 

4 Eratostnenes, telling the extreme veneration of Orpheus 
for ApoUo, says that he was accustomed to go to the Pan- 
goan mountain at day-break, and there wait the rising of 
the sun, that he might be the first to hail its beams. Eir$- 
y$tfO/ttvof T« rm vuxro(, x»t» ti|v lai^ivnv net to OjOo; to 
XMXw/wiirov Ilciy'yaiiov, grpoo'f/di'i r»g «v»T0X.eif, tv» (oq TOy 
HA.10V 9-p«T0V. X«»T«o-Tfp(r/w. 34. 

5 There are some verses of Orpheus preserved to us, 
which contain sublime ideas of the unity and magnificence 
of the Deity. As those which Justin Martyr has produced : 

OuTo; (t»v %etXxi(Ov <; iip«yov ir7i|pi»T«i 
Xpuoriiot iv( .&pov«, ». T. h. 

Ad Orac. eohortat. 

It is thought by some, that these are to be reckoned 
amongst the fabrications which were frequent in the early 
times of Christianity. Still it appears douotful to whom we 
should impute them ; they are too pious for the Pagans, and 
too poetical for the Fathers. 

6 In one of the Hymns of Orpheus, he attributes a figured 
seal to ApoUoj with which he imagines that deity to have 
stamped a variety of forms upon the universe. 

7 Alluding to the cave near Samos, where Pythagoras 
devoted the greater part of his days and nights to m^ita- 
tion and the mysteries of his philosophy. Jamblich. de ViU 
This, as Holstenius remarks, was in imitation of the Magi. 

8 The tetractys, or sacred number of the Pytbaeoreans, 
on which they solemnljuiwore, and which they called v»y*v 
»f «ct» ^uo-f eof , " the fountain of perennial nature." Lucian 
has ridiculed this religious arithmetic very finely in his Sale 
of Philosophers. 

9 This diadem is intended to represent the analogy be- 
tween the notes of music and the prismatic colours. We 
find jp Plutarch a vuue intimation of this kindred harmony 
in eolours and sounds. Oi^tg r$ »»t »kov, t*$r» ^ttvue n 
««i ^trroff Ti|v »fftovtm¥ $irt^»tvuTt. De Miuiea. 



Mingling their beams 
In a soil Iris of harmonious light, 
Oh, mortal ! such shall be ^y radiant dreami! 



EPISTLE IV. 
TO GEORGE MORGAN, ESQ. 

OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA.* 
FROM BERMUDA, JANUARY 1804. 



KEINH A' HNEMOEZZA KAI ATPOnOS, OIA e'AA 
AH?, AieTIHZ KAI MAAAON EIUAPOMOS HEL 

innoiz, noNTa enezthfiktai. 

Callimacht Hymn, m 2>el. t. ii 



Oh ! what a tempest whirl'd us hither S* 

Winds, whose savage breath could wither 

All the light and languid flowers 

That bloom in Epicurus' bowers ! 

Yet think not, George, that Fancy's chaim 

Foraook me in this rude alarm. 

When close they reef d the timid sail. 

When, every plank complaining loud. 
We labourM in the midnight gale. 

And e'en our haughty main-mast bow'd ! 
The muse, in that unlovely hour. 
Benignly brought her soothing power. 
And, midst the war of waves and wind. 
In songs elysian lapp'd my mind ! 
She open'd, with her golden key. 

The casket where my memory lays 
Those little gems of poesy. 

Which time has sav'd from ancient days ! 
Take one of these, to Lais sung — 
I wrote it while my hammock swungy 
As one might write a dissertation 
Upon " suspended animation !*' 



Cassiodoms, whose idea I may be supposed to haw I 
rowed, says, in a letter upon musfc to Boetiua, ** Ut dit 
ma oculis, varia luce eemmarum, sic cythara divens 
soni, blanditur auditui." This is indeed the only toten 
thought in the letter. Lib. 2. Variar. 

1 This gentleman is attached to the British cooaalati 
Norfolk. His talents are worthv of a maoh higher spb 
but the excellent dispositions or the family with whom 
resides, and the cordial repose he enjoys amongat some 
the kindest hearts in the world, should be almost enougl 
atone to him for the worst caprices of fortune. The coi 
himself. Colonel Hamilton, is one among the very few 
stances of a man, ardently loyal to his king, and yet belo 
by the Americans. His house is the verv tein{^ of hoi 
tality, and I sincerely pity the heart of that etranger, « 
warm from the welcome of such a board, and with the U 
of such Madeira still upon his lips, "col dolce in bocc 
could sit down to write a libel on his host, in the true b( 
of a modem philosophist. See the Traveia of the Dulu 
la Rochefoueault Liancourt^ Vol. 2. 

3 We were seven days on our passage from NorfiJk 
Bermuda, during three of which we were forced to la] 
in a gale of wind. The Driver, sloop of w,ar, in whic 
went, was built at Bermuda, of cedar, and ie accounted 
excellent sea-boat. She was then commanded by my v 
resetted friend. Captain Compton, who in July last i 
killed aboard the Lilly, in an action with a French pri 
teer. Poor Compton ! he fell a victim to the strange i 
policy of allowing such a miserable thing as the "LUls 
remain in the service : so small, so crank, and nmwjiftp^ 
able, that a weU-manned merchantman was at any tiiH 
match for her. 
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Sweetly* you kiss, my Lais dear! 
But, while you kiss, I feel a tear, 
Bitter as those when lovers part. 
In mystery from your eye-hd start ! 
Sadly you lean your head to mine. 
And round my neck in silence twine, 
Your hair along my bosom spread. 
All humid with the tears you shed ! 
Have I not kiss'd those lids of snow ? 
Yet still, my love, like founts they flow, 
Bathing our cheeks, whene'er they meet- 
Why is it thus ? do, tell me. Sweet ! 
Ah, Lais ! are my bodings right? 
Am 1 to lose you ? is to-night 
Our last— go, false to heaven and me ! 
Your very tears are treachery. 



Such, while in air I floating hung. 

Such was the strain, Morgante mio ! 
The muse and I together sung. 

With Boreas to make out the trio ; 
But, bless the little fairy isle ! 

How sweetly after all our ills. 
We saw the dewy morning smile 

Serenely o'er its fragrant hills ! 
And felt the pure, elastic flow 
Of aixv, that round this Eden blow, 
With honey freshness, caught by stealth 
Warm from the very lips of health ! 
Oh ! could you view the scenery dear 

That now beneath my window lies, 
You'd think, that Nature lavish'd here 

Her purest wave, her softest skies. 
To make a heaven for Love to sigh in. 
For bards to hve, and saints to die in ! 
Close to my wooded bank below, 

In glassy calm the waters sleep, 
And to the sun-beam proudly show 

The coral rocks they love to steep !* 
The fainting breeze of morning fails. 

The drowsy boat moves slowly past, 
And I can almost touch its sails 

That languish idly round the mast. 



I The sun has now profusely given 
The flashes of a noontide heaven, 
And, as the wave reflects his beams, 
Another heaven its surface seems ! 
Blue light and clouds of silvery team 

So pictur'd o'er the waters lie, 
That every languid bark appears 

To float along a boming sky ! 

Oh ! for the boat the angel gave' 

To him, who, in his heaven-ward flight, 
Sail'd o'er the sun's ethereal wave, 

To planet-isles of odorous light ! 
Sweet Venus, what a clime he found 
Within thy orb's ambrosial round !* 
There spring the breezes, rich and warm. 

That pant around thy twilight car; 
There angels dwell, so pure of form, 

That each appears a Uving star !' 
These are the sprites, oh radiant queen ! 

Thou send'st so often to the bed 
Of her I love, with spell unseen. 

Thy planet's brightening balm to shed ; 
To nmke the eye's enchantment clearer. 

To give the cheek one rose-lmd more. 
And bid that flushing lip he dearer, 

Which had been, oh ! too dear before ! 
But, whither means the muse to roam ? 
'Tis time to call the wanderer home. 
Who could have ever thought to search her 
Up in the clouds with Father Kircher ? 
So, health and love to all your mansion ! 

Long may the bowl that pleasures bloom m. 
The flow of heart, the soul's expansion. 

Mirth, and song, your board illumine ! 

Fare you well — remember too. 
When cups are flowing to the Inim, 

That here is one who drinks to you. 
And, oh ! as warmly drink to him. 



1 This epigram is by Paulus Silentiarius, and may be 
found in the Analecta of Brunck, Vol. 8. p. 72. But as the 
reading there is somewhat diiferent from what I have fol- 
lowed in this translation, I shall give it as I had it in my 
memory at the time, and as it is in Heinsius, who, I believe, 
first produced the epigram. See his Poemata. 

*Hfu fitv trrt ^i\i|/t» to Aetifoc* i|}u fi Mvrd>y 

HyufTcpot xi^dXifv S>ipov ipii(r»/«ir>). 

liupoftivttv {'i^<Xi|v«* re» S*»( SpoTifnf miro iniy$iTf 
^xxpugi fttyvv/tivav Triym x»t» rrOft»TMV 

£(7f {' <tviipo/«gvai, Tivo; ouvfxet S»xp\i» Xit^fi;* 
Asi^iet /m (tt X(3r>|(* irri y*p op*»jr»T»t, 

S The water is so clear around the island, that the roeki 
are seen beneath to a very great depth, and, as we entered 
the harbour, they appeared to us so near the surface, that it 
eeemed impossible we should not strike on t|^m. There is 
no necessity, of course, for heaving the lead, and the negro 
pilot, looking doMm at the rocks from the bow of the ship, 
takes her through this difficult navigation, with a skill and 
confidence which seem to astonish some of the oldest sw- 
lori. 



THE RING. 



TO 
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No — ^Lady ! Lady ! keep the ring ; 

Oh ! think how many a future year. 
Of placid smile and downy wing. 

May sleep within its holy sphere 1 

Do not disturb their tranquil dream, 
Though love hath ne'er the mystery warm'd, 

1 In Kircher's " Extatic Journey to Heaven,*' Cocmiel, 
the genius of the world, ffives Theodidactus a boat of As- 
bestos, with which he embarks into the regions of the sun. 
"Vides (says Cosmiel) banc asbestinam naviculam commo- 
ditati tu» prteparatam.** lUnerar. 1. Dial. 1. Cap. 5. There 
are some very strange fancies in this work of Rircher. 

2 When the Genius of the world and his fellow-traveller 
arrive at the planet Venus, they find an island of loveliness, 
full of odours and intelligences, where angels preside, who 
shed the cosmetic influence of this planet over the earth ; 
such being, according to astrologers, the " vis influjdva** of 
Venus. When they are in thib part of the heavens, a cam- 
istical question occurs to Theodidactus, and he asks 
'' Whether bigptism mov be performed with the waters of 
Venus?" — "An aquis globi Veneris baptismas iostitai poa- 
sit V* to which the Genius answers, "Cfertainly." % 

3 This idea is father Kircher's. "Tot ammatot foles 
dixisses." Itinerar. i. Dial. Cap. 5 
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^et heay'n will shed a soothing beam. 
To bless the bond itself hath fonu'd. 

But then, that eye, that burning eye ! 

Oh ! it doth ask, with magic power, 
If heaven can ever bless the tie, 

Where love inwreaths no genial flower ! 

Away, away, bewildering look ! 

Or all the boast of Virtue *s o'er ; 
Go — ^hie thee to the sage's book. 

And learn from him to feel no more ! 

I cannot warn thee ! every touch. 
That brings my pulses close to thine. 

Tells me I want thy aid as much. 
Oh ! quite as much, as thou dost mine ! 

Yet stay, dear love — one effort yet^ 
A moment turn those eyes away, 

And let me, if I can, forget 
The light that leads my soul astray ! 

Thou say*st, that we were bom to meet. 
That our hearts bear one common seal, — 

Oh, Lady ! think, how man's deceit 
Can seem to sigh and feign to feel ! 

When, o'er thy face some gleam of thought, 
Like day-beams through the morning air, 

Hath gradual stole, and I have caught 
The feeling ere it kindled there : 

The sympathy I then betray'd, 
Perhaps was but the child of art ; 

The guile of one, who long hath play'd 
With all these wily nets of heart. 

Oh ! thou hast not my virgin vow ! 

Though few the years I yet have told, 
Canst thou believe I lived till now, 

With loveless heart or senses cold ? 

No — ^many a throb of bliss and pain. 
For many a maid, my soul hath prov'd ; 

With some I wanton'd wild and vain. 
While some I truly, dearly lov'd ! 

The cheek to thine I fondly lay. 
To theirs hath been as fondly laid ; 

The words to thee I warmly say. 
To them have been as warmly said. 

Then, scorn at once a languid heart. 
Which long hath lost its early spring ; 

Think of the pure, bright soul thou art. 
And— keep the ring, oh ! keep the ring. 

Enough — ^now, turn thine eyes again ; 

What, still that look, and still that sigh ! 
Dost thou not feel my counsel then? 

Oh ! no, beloved ! — nor do I. 

While thus to mine thy bosom lies. 
While thus our breaths commingling glow, 

'Twere more than woman to be wise, 
'Twere more than man to wish thee so ! 

Did we not love so true, so dear. 
This lapse could never be forgiven ; 

Bat hearts so fond and lips so near — 
Give mo the ring, and now — Oh heaven ! 



TO 



ON SEEING HER WITH A WHITK TXII* AKD 
EICH GmDLS. 

MAPTAPITAl AHAOTSI AAKPTQN POOK 
Ap. ^Tieephor. in Ot ui r ot r it iu. 

Put off the vestal veil, nor, oh ! 

Let weeping angels view it ; 
Your cheeks beUe its virgin snow. 

And blush repenting through it. 

Put off the fatal zone you wear; 

The lucid pearls around it 
Are tears, that fell from Virtue tttete, 

The hour that Love unbound iU 



THE RESERIBLANCE. 



-vo cercand* io 




Donna, quant* e possibile, in attmi 
La desiata vostra forma vera. 

Petrare, S^ntU, U 

Yes, if 'twere any common love. 
That led my pliant heart astray, 

I grant, there 's not a power above _, 
Could wipe the faithless crime awa; 

But, 'twas my doom to err with one 

In every look so like to thee. 
That, oh ! beneath the blessed son. 

So fair there are but thou and she ! 

Whate'er may be her angel birth. 
She was thy lovely perfect twin. 

And wore the only shape on earth. 
That could have charm'd my soul to ainf 

Your eyes ! — ^the eyes of languid doves 
Were never half so like each other ! 

The glances of the baby loves 
Resemble less their warm-eyM mother! 

Her lip !— oh, call me not false hearted. 

When such a lip I fondly prest ; 
'Twas Love some melting cherry parted. 

Gave thee one half and her the rest ! 

And when, with all thy murmuring tone. 
They sued, half open, to be kisa'd, 

I could as soon resist thine own— 
And them, heaven knows ! I ne'er resist* 

Then, scorn me not, though false I be, 
'Twas love that wak'd the dear excess ; 

My heart had been more true to thee. 
Had mine eye priz'd thy beauty less I 



TO 



When Mov'd you, I can't but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute ; 

But the scorn that I feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it * 



EPISTLESi (JdES, etc. 



Ill 



Thus, whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you ; 

To love you is pleasant enough, 
And, oh ! 'tis delicious to hate you ! 



FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGERJ 

Fill high the cup with liquid flame. 
And speak my Heliodora's name ! 
Repeat its magic o'er and o'er. 
And let the sound my lips adore, 
Sweeten the breeze, and mingling swim 
On every bowl's voluptuous brim ! 

Give me the wreath that withers there; 

It was but last delicious night 
It hung upon her wavy hair. 

And caught her eyes' reflected light ! 
Oh ! haste, and twine it round my brow ; 
It breathes of Heliodora now ! 

The loving rose-bud drops a tear, 
To see the nymph no longer here, 
No longer, where she used to lie, 
Close to my heart's devoted sigh ! 




LINES, 

WRITTEN IN A STORM AT SEA* 

That sky of clouds is not the sky 
To light a lover to the pillow 

Of her he loves — 
The swell of yonder foaming billow 
Resembles not the happy sigh 

That rapture moves. 

Yet do I feel more tranquil now 
Amid the gloomy wilds of ocean. 

In this dark hour. 
Than when, in transport's young emotion, 
I've stol'n, beneath the evening star, 

To Julia's bower. 

Oh ! there 's a holy calm profound 
In awe like this, that ne'er was given 

To rapture's thrill ; 
'Tis as a solemn voice from heaven, 
And the soul, listening to the sound. 

Ides mute and still ! 

'Tis true, it talks of danger nigh, 

Of slumbering with the dead to-morrow 

In the cold deep, 
Where pleasure's throb or tears of sorrow 
No more shall wake the heart or eye, 

But all must sleep ! 
*■ » 

Well !— -there are some, thou stonny bed, 
To whom thy sleep would be a treasure ! 
Oh most to him, 



E«wi, avv mxfnrta to yKvKV i*iry* ove/u«. 

TrntJAOi TOW ^^IX*|»T«l ^VpOi( K«|« %5irov lOVTM, 

Ck»*fv»t ^tKifUTTOv i^ou po^ey, ouvixet xiiyciv 
Ax\of I »»ow xeXvoif nfttrtfotf $Topm. 

Brunck, JinaUcU torn. L p. 38. 



Whose lip hath drain'd life's cup of pleasure, 
Nor left one honey drop to shed 
Round misery's brim. 

Yes — he can smile serene # death : 

Kind heaven ! do thou but chase the weeping 

Of friends who love him ; 
Tell them that he lies calmly sleeping 
Where sorrow's sting or envy's breath 
» No more shall move him. 



ODE^TO NEA; 

WRITTEN AT ]fiERHUDA. 



V£A TTPANNEI. 

Ewripid. MedeOt ▼. 007. 



Nat, tempt me not to love again, 

There was a time when \<fe was sweet ; 
Dear Nea ! had I known thee then. 

Our souls had not been slow to meet ! 
But, oh ! this weary heart hath run, 

So many a time, the rounds of pain, 
Not e'en for thee, thou lovely one ! 

Would I endure such pangs again. 

If there be climes, where never yet 

•The print of Beauty's foot #a8 set,^ 

Where man may pass his loveless nights, 

Unfever'd by her false delight^ 

Thither my wounded soul woiiW fll|| * 

Where rosy cheek or radiant eye 

Should bring no more theii^liss, their pain, * 

Or fetter me to eartb again! * § 

Dear absent girl, whose eyes of light. 

Though httle priz'd when all my own. 
Now float before me, soft and bright 

As when they first enamouring shone ! 
How many hours of idle vvaste. 
Within those witching arms embraced. 
Unmindful of the fleeting day. 
Have I dissolv'd life's dream away ! 
O bloom of time profusely shed! 
O moments ! simply, vainly fled. 
Yet sweetly too — for love perfum'd 
The flame which thus my life consum'd; 
And brilliant was the chain of flowers. 
In which he led my victim hours ! 

Say, Nea, dear ! could'st thou, like Iier, 
When warm to feel and quick to err, • 
Of loving fond, of roving fonder, 
My thoughtless soul might wish to wandeiv— 
Could'st thou, like her, the wish reclaim. 

Endearing still, reproaching never. 
Till all my heart should bum with shame. 

And be thine own, more fiz'd than ever? 
No, no— on earth there's only one 

Could bind such faithless folly fast: 
And sure on earth 'tis I alone ' 

Could make such virtue &lse at last! 
Nea ! the heart which she forsook. 

For thee were but a worthless shrine- 
Go, lovely girl, that angel look 

Must thrill a soul more pure than mine. 
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Oh ! thou shalt be aU else to me, 
That heart can feel or tongue can feign; 

m praise, admire, and worship thee, 
But must not, dare not, loTe again. 



TA.LB ITKR OMIfB CAVB. 

Prop«rt. Lib, iv. EUf. 8 



I PRAY you, let us roam no more 
Along that wild and lonely shore. 

Where late we thoughtless strayed ; 
*Twas not for us, whom heaven intends 
To be no more than simple friends. 

Such lonely walks were made. 

That little bay, where, winding in 
From ocean's rude and angry din, 

(As lovers ste&l to bliss,) 
The billows kisi|the shore, and then 
Flow calmly to tne deep again. 

As though they did not kiss ! 

Remember, o'er its circling flood 

In what a dangerous dream we stood— 

The silent sea before us. 
Around us, all the gloom of. grove. 
That e'er was spread for guilt or love, 

No ey^ut nat^e's o'er us ! 

I saw you blush, you felt me tremble. 
In vain would Ibrmal art dissemble 

All thai w%wi8h'd and thought ; — 
'Twas more than tongue could dare reveal, 
'Twas more than virtue ought to feel, 
^ But all that passion ought ! 

I stoop'd to cull, with faltering hand, 

A shell that on the golden sand 
Before us faintly gleam'd; 

I rais'd it to your lips of dew. 

You kiss'd the shell, I kissM it too- 
Good heaven, how sweet it seem'd ! 

O, trust me, 'twas a place, an hour. 
The worst that e'er temptation's power 

Could tangle me or you in ! 
Sweet Nea ! let us roam no more 
Along that wild and lonely shore — 

Such walks will be our ruin ! 



You read it in my languid eyes. 
And there alone should love tie read; 

You hear me say it all in sighs. 
And thus alone should love be said. 

Then dread no more ; I will not speak; 

Although my heart to anguish thrill, 
I'll spare the burning of your cheek. 

And look it all in silence still ! 

Heard you the wish I dar'd to name. 
To murmur on that luckless night. 

When passion broke the bonds of shame. 
And love grew madness in your sight ? 

Divinely through the graceful dance. 
You seem'd to float in silent song. 



Bending to earth that beamy glance^ 
As if to light your steps along ! 

Oh ! how could others dare to touch 
That hallow'd form with hand so free, 

When but to look was bUss too much, 
Too rare for all but heaven and me ! 

With smiling eyes, that Uttle thought 
How fatal were the beams they threw. 

My trembling hands you hghtly caught. 
And round me, like a spirit, flew. 

Heedless of all, I vdldly tum*d. 
My soul forgot — nor, oh ! condemn. 

That when such eyes before me bum'd 
My soul forgot all eyes but them ! 

I dar'd to speak in sobs of bliss. 
Rapture of every thought bereft me, 

I would have clasp'd you— oh, even this J— 
But, with a bound, you blushing left me. 

Forget, forget that night's oflence. 

Forgive it, if, alas ! you can ; 
'Twas love, 'twas passion — soul and 

'Twas all the best and worst of man ! 

That moment, did the mingled eyes 
Of heaven and earth my madness view, 

I should have seen, through earth and 
But you alone, but only you ! 

Did not a frown from you reprove. 
Myriads of eyes to me were none; 

I should have — oh, my only love ! 
My life ! what should I Tiot have done ! 



A DREAM OF ANTIQUITY 

I JUST had tura'd the classic page. 

And trac'd that happy period over, 
When love could warm the proudest sage. 

And wisdom grace the tenderest Iotot ! 
Before I laid me down to sleep. 

Upon the bank awhile I stood. 
And saw the vestal planet weep 

Her tears of light on Ariel's flood. 

My heart was full of Fancy's dream. 
And, as I watch'd the playful stream. 
Entangling in its net of smiles 
So fair a group of elfin isles, 
I felt as if the scenery there 

Were Ughted by a Grecian s^ — 
As if I breath'd the blissful air 

That yet was warm with Sappho's sigh ! 

And now the downy hand of rest 
Her signet on my eyes imprest. 
And still the bright and bsdmy spell, 
Like star-dew, o'er my fancy fell ! 
I thought that, all enrapt, I stray'd 
Through that serene luxurious shade,' 

1 Gassendi thinks that tho gardens, which Pausaniaa i 
tionB, in his first Book, were those or Epicurus ; and St 
says, in his Antiquities of Athens, " Near this convent 
convent of Hagios Assomatos) is the place called at pre 
Kepoi, or the Gardens ; and Ampelos Kepos, or the "% 
yard Garden ; these were probably the gardens which 1 
sanias visited." Chap. ii. Vol. I. 
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Where Epicuras taught the Loves 

To polish virtue's native brightness, 
Just as the beak of plajrful doves 

Can give to pearls a smoother whiteness !* 

'Twas one of those delicious nights 

So common in the climes of Greece, 
When day withdraws but half its lights, 

And all is moonshine, balm, and peace ! 
And thou wert there, my own belov'd ! 
And dearly by thy side I rov'd 
Through many a temple's reverend gloom. 
And many a bower's seductive bloom. 
Where beauty blush'd and wisdom taught, 
Where lovers sigh'd and sages thought, 
Where hearts might feel or heads discern. 

And all was form'd to sooth or move, 
To make the dullest love to learn, 

To make the coldest learn to love ! 

And now the fairy pathway seem'd 

To lead us through enchanted ground. 
Where all that bard has ever dream'd 

Of love or luxury bloom'd around ! 
Oh ! 'twas a bright bewildering scene — 
Along the alley's deepening green, 
Soil lamps, that hung like burning flowers. 
And scented and iilum'd the bowers, 
Seem'd, as to him, who darkling roves 
Amid the lone Hercynian groves. 
Appear the countless birds of light. 
That sparkle in the leaves at night. 
And from their wings diffuse a ray 
Along the traveller's weary way !* 
'Twas light of that mysterious kind. 

Through which the soul is doom'd to roam, 
When it has left this world behind. 

And gone to seek its heavenly home ! 
And, Nea, thou didst look and move. 

Like any blooming soul of bliss, 
That wanders to its home above 

Through mild and shadowy light like this ! 

But now, methought, we stole along 

Through halls of more voluptuous glory 
Than ever liv'd in Teian song. 

Or wanton' d in Milesian story I' 
And nymphs were there, whose very eyes 
Seem'd almost to exhale in sighs ; 
Whose every little ringlet thrill'd. 
As if with soul and passion fiU'd ! 
Some flew, with amber cups, around, 

Shedding the flowery wines of Crete,* 
And, as th^y pass'd with youthful bound, 

The onyx shone beneath their feet !^ 

1 This method of polishing pearls, by leaving them awhile 
to be played with by doves, is mentioned by the fanciful 
CardaouB, de Rerum Varietat. Lib. vii. cap. 34. 

2 In Hercynio Germaniee saltu inusitata genera alitum 
accepimus, quarum plumaa, ignium modo, coUuceant nocti- 
bus. Plin. Lib. x. cap. 47. 

3 The Milesiacs, or Milesian Fables, had their origin in 
Milatus, a luxurioiis town of Ionia. Aristides was the most 
celebrated author of these licentious fictions. See Plutarch 
(in Craaso) who calls them »%oKx(rTot ldiiKi». 

4 Some of the Cretan wines, which Atheneus calls oipo; 
«v5eo-/«i«(, from their fragraacy resembling that of the 
finest flowers. Barnf on Wines^ chap. vii. 

5 It appears, that m very splendid mansions the floor or 
pavement was flreauently or onyx. Thus Martial : " Calca- 
tosqu^tao sub pede lucet onyx." Epig. 50. Lib. xii. 



While others, waving arms of snow 

Entwin'd by snakes of bumish'd gold,' 
And showing limbs, as loth to show. 

Through many a thin Tarentian fold,* 
Glided along the festal ring 
With vases, all respiring spring. 
Where roses lay, in langour breathing. 
And the young bee-grape,^ round them wreathing. 
Hung on their blushes warm and raeekt 
Like curls upon a rosy cheek ! 
Oh, Nea ! why did morning break 

The spell that so divinely bound me? 
Why did I wake ! how couLd I wake 

With thee my own and heaven around me ? 



Well — peace to thy heart, though another's it be. 
And health to thy cheek, though it bloom not for me ! 
To-morrow, I sail for those cinnamon groves. 
Where nightly the ghost of the Carribee roves. 
And, far from thine eye, oh ! perhaps, I may yet 
Its seduction forgive and its splendour forget ! 
Farewell to Bermuda,'^ and long may the bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle its vallies perfume ; 
May spring to eternity hallow the shade, 
Where Ariel has warbled and Waller* has stray'dl 
And thou — when, at dawn, thou shalt happen to roam 
Through the lime-cover'd alley that leads to thy home, 
Where ofl, when the dance and the revel were done, 
And the stars were beginning to fade in the sun, 
I have led thee along, and have told by the way 
What my heart all the night had been Iniming to say— 
Oh ! think of the past — ^give a sigh to those times, 
And a blessing for me to that alley of limes ! 



If I were yonder wave, my dear. 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 

I would not let a foot come near 
My land of bliss, my fairy ground ! 



1 Bracelets of this shape were a favourite ornament among 
the women of antiquity. 0« «jr«x«p7rio« o(pt«5x«« «i zpu«r«»i 
jreSxi &xiSog xoet ApKrr9t,yopxg x»t Aaet^o; ^eipft»x», 
PhiloBtrat. Epist. xl. Lucian too tells of the S/>«%ioi(ri Sp»- 
xovT£;. See his Amores, where he describes the dressing- 
room of a Grecian lady, and we find the " silver vase," the 
rouge, the tooth-powder, and all the " mystic order" of a 
modern toilet. 

2 TxpatVT<Vl^(Ol/, Sl»^XVBS tvSvflXj WVO/iXTftiViV «nr9 

ruts TxpxvriVMV xpjioreooj xxi rpv^tig. — Pollux. 

3 Apiana, mentioned by Pliny, Lib. xiv. and "now called 
the Muscatell (a muscarum teUsh") says Fancirollus, Book 
i. Sect. 1. Chap. 17. 

4 The inhabitants pronounce the name as if it were writ- 
ten Bermooda. See the commentators on the words " still- 
vex'd Bermoothes," in the Tempest. I wonder it did not 
occur to some of those all-reading gentlemen that, possibly, 
the discoverer of this " island of hogs and dovils" might 
have been no less a personage than the great John Bermu- 
dez, who, about the same period, (the beginning of the six- 
teenth century,) was sent Patriarch of the Latin Church to 
Ethiopia, and has left us most wonderful stories of the 
Amazons and the Griflins, which he encountered. TraveU 
of the Jesuits, Vol. I. I am afraid, however, it would 
take the Patriarch rather too much out of his way. 

5 Johnson does not think that Waller was ever at Bemra- 
da; but the "Account of the European Settlements in 
America," affirms it confidently. (Vol. II.) I mention this 
work, however, less for its authority, than for the oleasure I 
feel in quoting an unacknowledged production or the grea 

i Edmund Burke. 
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If I were yonder couch of gold, 
And thou the pearl within it plac'd, 

I would not let an eye behold 
The sacred |i;em my arms embraced ! 

If I were yonder orange-tree, 

And thou the blossom blooming there, 
I would not yield a breath of thee, 

To scent the most imploring air ! 

Oh ! bend not o*er the water's brink. 
Give not the wave that rosy sigh. 

Nor let its burning mirror drink 
The soft reflection of thine eye. 

That glossy hair, that glowing cheek. 
Upon the billows pour their beam 

So warmly, that my soul could seek 
Its Nea in the painted stream. 

The painted stream my chilly grave 
And nuptial bed at once may be, 

rn wed thee in that mimic wave. 
And die upon the shade of thee ! 

Behold the leafy mangrove, bending 
O'er the waters blue and bright. 

Like Nea' 8 silky lashes, lending 
Shadow to her eyes of light ' 

Oh, my beloved ! where'er I turn. 
Some trace of thee enchants mine eyes, 

In every star thy glances bum. 
Thy blush on every flowret lies. 

Bat then thy breath ! — ^not all the fire, 
Tliat lights the lone Semenda's* death 

In eastern climes could e'er respire 
An odour like thy dulcet breath \ 

I pray thee, on those lips of thine 

To wear this rosy leaf for me. 
And breathe of something not divine. 

Since nothing human breathes of thee ! 

All other charms of thine I meet 

In nature, but thy sigh alone ; 
Then take, oh ! take, though not so sweet. 

The breath of roses for thine own ! 

So, while I walk the flowery grove, 
The bud that gives, through morning dew. 

The lustre of the lips I love, 
May seem to give their perfume too ! 



ON SEEING AN INFANT IN NEA'SJtRMS. 

The first ambrosial child of bliss. 

That Psyche to her bosom prest, 
Was not a brighter babe than this. 

Nor blush'd upon a lovelier breast ! 
His little snow-white fingers, straying 

Along her lips* luxuriant flower, 
Look'd like a flight of ring-doves playing. 

Silvery through a roseate bower ! 
And when, to shade the playful boy. 

Her dark hair fell, in mazes bright, 

1 Referunt tamen quidam in inteiiure India avem esie, 
nomine Semendam, etc. Cardan. 10 de Subtilitat. CgBsar 
Scanner leemg to think Semenda but another name for the 
PhoMiix. Exercitat. 93^. 



Oh ! 'twas a type of stolen joy, 
'Twas love beneath the veil of JOffiA I 

Soft as she smil'd, he smil'd again ; 
They seem'd so kindred in their chanas. 

That one might think, the babe had then 
Just budded in her blooming arms ! 



THE SNOW SPIRIT. 

Tu potes insulitas, Cynthia, ferre oives ? 

Propert Lib. i. El6g. 81 

No, ne'er did the wave in its element steep 

An island of lovelier charms ; 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep. 

Like Hebe in Hercules' arms ! 
The tint of your bowers is balm to the eye. 

Their melody balm to the ear ; 
But the fiery planet of day is too nigh. 

And the Snow-Spirit never comes here I 

The down from his wing is as white as the peaii 

Thy lips for their cabinet stole. 
And it falls on the green earth as melting, my girl, 

As a murmur of thine on the soul ! 
Oh, fly to the clime, where he pillows the death. 

As he cradles the birth of the year ; 
Bright are your bowers and balmy their breath. 

But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here ! 

How sweet to behold him, when borne on the gile^ 

And brightening the bosom of mom. 
He flings, like the priest of Diana, a veil 

O'er the brow of each virginal thorn ! 
Yet think not, the veil he so chillingly casts^ 

Is a veil of a vestal severe ; 
No, no, — ^thou wilt see, what a moment it lasts. 

Should the Snow-Spirit ever come here ! 

But fly to his region — lay open thy zoney 

And he'll weep all his brilliancy dim. 
To think that a bosom, as white as his own. 

Should not melt in the day-beam like him I 
Oh ! lovely the print of those delicate feet 

O'er his luminous path will appear— 
Fly ! my beloved ! this island is sweet. 

But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here ! 



oux otS»' xpvv'n S* »y rpo; yt i/tou ovo/am^oito. 

Philosirat. Icon. 17. lib. S. 

I STOLE along the flo|very bank. 
While many a bending sea-grape^ drank 
The sprinkle of the feathery oar 
That wing'd me round this fairy shore ! 
'Twas noon ; and every orange bud 
Hung languid o'er the crystal flood. 
Faint as the lids of maiden eyes 
Beneath a lover's burning sighs ! 
Oh for a naiad's sparry bower. 
To shade me in that glowing hour ! 

A little dove, of milky hue. 
Before me from a plantain flew, 

1 The sea-iide or mangrove grape, a oativs of the Wtrt 
Indies. 
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And, light, along the water's brim, 

I steered my gentle bark by him ; 

For Fancy told me, Love had sent 

This snowy bird of blandishment. 

To lead me where my soul should meet— 

I knew not what, but something sweet ! 

Blest be the little pilot dove ! 
He had indeed been sent by Love, 
To guide me to a scene so dear. 
As Fate allows but seldom here : 
One of those rare and brilliant hours, 
Which, like the aloe's* lingering flowers. 
May blossom to the eye of man 
But once in aU his weary span ! 

Just where the margin's opening shade 

A vista from the waters made, 

My bird repos'd his silver plume 

Upon a rich banana's bloom. 

Oh, vision bright ! oh, spirit fair ! 

What spell, what magic rais'd her there ? 

'Twas Nea ! slumbering calm and mild, 

And bloomy as the dimpled child. 

Whose spirit in elysium keeps 

Its playful sabbath, while he sleeps ! ^ 

The broad banana's green embrace 
Hung shadowy roimd each tranquil grace ; 
One Uttle beam alone could win 
The leaves to let it wander in. 
And, steaUng over all her charms. 
From lip to cheek, from neck to arms. 
It glanc'd around a fiery kiss. 
All trembling, as it went, with bliss ! 

Her eyelid's black and silken fringe 
Lay on her cheek, of vermil tinge. 
Like the first ebon cloud, that closes 
Dark on evening's heaven of roses ! 
Her glances, though in slumber hid, 
Seem'd glowing through their ivory lid. 
And o'er her lip's reflecting dew 
A soil and hquid lustre threw^ • 
Such as, declining dim and faint. 
The lamp of some beloved saint 
Doth shed upon a flowery wreath, 
Which pious hands have hung beneath. 
Was ever witchery half so sweet ! 
Think, think how all my pulses beat. 
As o'er the rustling bank I stole — 
Oh ! you, that know the lover's soul. 
It is for you to dream the bliss. 
The tremblings of an hour like this ! 



ON THE LOSS OF A LETTER INTENDED 

FOR NEA. 

Oh ! it was fiU'd with words of flame. 

With all the wishes wild and dear. 
Which love may write, but dar^ not name. 

Which woman reads, but must not hear ! 

1 The Agave. I know that this is an erroneous idea, but 
it is quite true enough for poetry. Plato, I think, allows a 
poet to be "three removes from truth;** t^itmtos msto 
rm fliXiid'iiMf. 



Of many a nightly dream it told, 
When all that chills the heart by day, 

The worldly doubt, the caution cold. 
In Fancy's fire dissolve away ! 

When soul and soul divinely meet. 
Free from the senses' guilty shame. 

And mingle in a sigh so sweet. 
As virtue's self would blush to blame ! 

How could he lose such tender words ? 

Words ! that of themselves should spring 
To Nea's ear, like panting birds. 

With heart and soul upon their wing! 

Oh ! fancy what they dar'd to speak; 

Think all a virgin's shame can dread. 
Nor pause until thy conscious cheek 

Shall bum with thinking all they said ! 

And I shall feign, shall fancy, too. 
Some dear reply thou might'st have given ' 

Shall make that lip distil its dew ' 
In promise bland and hopes of heaven ! 

Shall think it tells of future days, 
When the averted cheek will turn, 

When eye with eye shall mingle rays, 
And lip to Up shall closely bum ! — 

Ah ! if this flattery is not thine. 
If colder hope thy answer brings, 

m wish thy words were lost like mine. 
Since I can dream such dearer things ! 



I FOUND her not— the chamber seem'd 
Like some divinely haunted place. 

Where fairy forms had lately beam'd 
And lefl behind their odorous trace ! 

It felt, as if her lips had shed 
A sigh around her, ere she fled, 
Which hung, as on a melting lute. 
When all the silver chords are mute. 
There lingers still a trembling breath 
Afler the note's luxurious death, 
A shade of song, a spirit air 
Of melodies which had been there ! 

I saw the web, which all the day. 
Had floated o'er her cheek of rose ; 

I saw the couch, where late she lay 
In languor of divine repose ! 

And I could trace the hallow'd print 
Her limbs had lefl, as pure and waim 

As if 'twere done in rapture's mint. 
And love himself had stamp'd the form ! 

Oh, Nea ! Nea ! where wert thou T 

Li pity fly not thus firom me ; 
Thou art my life, my essence now. 

And my soul dies of wanting thee ! 



A KISS A L' ANTIQUE. 

Behold, my love, the curious gem 
Within this simple ring of gold ; 

*Tis hallow'd by the touch of them 
Who liv'd in classic hours of old. 
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Some fair Athenian girl, perhaps, 
Upon her hand this gem display'd. 

Nor thought that time's eternal lapse 
Should see it grace a lovelier maid ! 

Look, darling, what a sweet design ! 

The more we gaze, it charms the more : 
Come, — closer bring that cheek to mine, 

And trace with me its beauties o'er. 



Thou see'st, it is a simple youth 
By some enamour'd nymph embrac'd- 

XiOok, Nea, love ! and say, in sooth. 
Is not her hand most dearly placed ! 

Upon his curled head behind 
It seems in careless play to lie,* 

Yet presses gently, half inclin'd 
To bring his Up of nectar nigh ! 

Oh happy maid ! too happy boy ! 

The one so fond and faintly loath. 
The other yielding slow to joy — 

Oh, rare indeed, but blissful both ! 

Imagine, love, that I am he. 
And just as warm as he is chilling ; 

Imagine, too, that thou art she. 
But quite as cold as she is willing : 

So may we try the graceful way 
In which their gentle arms are twin'd. 

And thus, like her, my hand I lay 
Upon thy wreathed hair behind : 

And thus I feel thee breathing sweet. 
As slow to mine thy head I move ; 

And thus our hps together meet. 
And — ^thus I kiss thee— oh, my love ! 



EPISTLE V. 



• Xtj8c(veT» <tK«(rcv, on aireKkvftfvov iv^p»tvti. 

Bristol. Rhetor. Lib. iii. Cap. 4. 

There 's not a look, a word of thine 

My soul hath e'er forgot ; 
Thou ne*er hast bid a ringlet shine. 
Nor giv'n thy locks one graceful twine, 

Which I remember not ! 

There never yet a murmur fell 

From that beguiling tongue, 
Which did not, with a lingering spell. 
Upon my charmed senses dwell, 

Like something heaven had sung ! 

Ah ! that I could, at once, forget 

All, all that haunts me so— 
And yet, thou witching girl ! — and yet, 
To die were sweeter, than to let 

The lov'd remembrance go ! 

No ; if this slighted heart must see 

Its faithful pulse decay, 
Oh! let it die, remembering thee, 
And, like the burnt aroma, be 

Consum'd in sweets away ! 

1 Somewhat like the symplegma of Cupid and Psyche 
at Florence, in which the position of Pityche's hand is 
finely expressive of affection. See the Mui<eum Florenti- 
toum, Tom. li. Tab. 43, 44. T know of verv fcv fnibje'^ts in 
which poetry could be more inte.crirgly ppn-oye:"!, ■..■)an in ' 
ilIustrating/>ome of the ancient staiues and gems. i 



TO JOSEPH ATKINSON. ESQ. 

r&OM BERMUDA.' 

" The daylight is gone — but,.before we depart, 
One cup shall go round to the friend of my h«ait, 
To the kindest, the dearest — oh ! judge by the tear, 
That I shed while I name him, bow kind and how 
dear!" 

*Twas thus, by the shade of a calabash-tiee. 
With a few who could feel and remember like me, 
The charm, that to sweeten my goblet I threw. 
Was a tear to the past and a blessing on you ! 

Oh ! say, do you thus, in the luminous hour 
Of wine and of wit, when the heart is in flower, 
And shoots from the lip, under Bacchus's dew. 
In blossoms of thought ever springing and new ! 
Do you sometimes remember, and hallow the brim 
or your cup with a sigh, as you crown it to him, 
Who is lonely and sad in these valliea so fur. 
And would pine in elysium, if friends were not there! 

1 Pinkurton has said that '' a good history and deacriptioa 
of the Bermudas might afford a pleasing addilioa to tbs 
gODgraphicul library ;'* but thoro certainly are not materiali 
lor such a work. Plio island, since the time of ill tfisee- 
very, has experienced so very few vicissitudeft, the peopis 
have been so induleut, and their trade so limited, that tbete 
is but little which the historian could amplify inio huior 
tanoe; and, with respect to the natural productiuns m tJM 
country, the few which the inhabitants can be induced to 
cultivate are so common in the West Indies, that they baTQ 
been described by every naturalist, who has written taj 
account of these islands. 

It is oficn assorted by the trans-atlantie politidaofl, tbit 
this little colony deserves more attention from the iwklia^ 
country than it receives ; and it certainly posaesKS sdrao* 
tages of situation, to which we should not belong ineensUiia, 
if it were once in the hands of an enemy. I was tirfd bys 
celebrated friend of Washington, at New-Tork, that ihej 
had formed a plan for its capture, towards tbo conclusioa of 
the American War; " with the intention (hb he ezpraw4 
himself,) of making it a ne^t of hornets fur the snnoysooo 
of British trade in th;it part nf the world.** And tksn ii 
no doubt, it lies so fuirly in the truck to the West Indiio^ 
that an enemy might with ease convert it into a very ham* 
sing'impciliment. 

The plan of Bishop Berkcloy for a college at Bmmda, 
where American savages m ghtbe converted audedttcaied, 
though concurred in bv the government of the day, wu S 
wild and usfk'ss si>cculation. Mr. Hamilton, ^eho was go- 
vernor of the island tiomc years since, proposed, if I miiliki 
not, the eritublishment of n marine academy for the instme- 
tion of those cliildren of West Indians, who might be ia- 
tcndcd for any nautical employment. This was a aoro 
rn'ional idea, and for somethiog of this nature tlie iaiaad ii 
admirnbly calcul itcd. But the plan should be much nois 
extensive, and embrace a general sysiem of educa'ios, 
which would entirely remove the alternative, in which tiM 
colonists are involved at present, of either sending theiirioai 
to England for instruction, or entrusting them to colleges a 
the States of America, whore ideas by no means raiui 
able to Great Britain, are very sedulously inculcated. 

The wom^n of Bermurla, though not generally handsoHM| 
have an affectionate languor in their l<»ok and manBar, 
which is always interesting. What the French implvly 
their epithet aiinantf. seems very much the character of IIn 
young Bermudian girls — ^that predi8;>osiiion to toving, whiefc, 
without be-ng awakened by any particular object, diftsw 
i'self through the general manner in a tone of tendemsM 
*hat never tails to fascinntc. The men nf the isiiiml, few 
fe«s, are not.verv civilized; and the old phihwopher, trto 
'ma«r-n:>d ♦h'-f, a^^pr '1m« M "'>. i'"-n 'rriM!? b^ changoa ints 
m'.'?. '.••.:". ni-.n":'iivo t>i'.- •^•5vo-, •\oiiU /Jnd tlie 
morphc>3!> in some uegrr-.e c.nticipaied at Bermoda. 
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Last night, when we came from the calabash-tree, 
When my limbs were at rest and my spirit was free. 
The glow of the grape and the dreams of the day, 
Put the magical springs of my fancy in play ; 
And oh ! — such a vision as haunted me then 
I could slumber for ages to witness again ! 
The many 1 like, and the few I adore, 
The friends, who were dear and beloved before, 
But never till now so beloved and dear, 
At the call of my fancy surrounded me here ! 
Soon, soon did the flattering spell of their smile 
To a paradise brighten the blest little isle ; 
Serener the wave, as they look'd on it, flow'd. 
And warmer the rose, as they gather'd it, glow'd ! 
Not the vallies Heraean (though water'd by rills 
Of the pearliest flow, from those pastoral hills,* 
Where the song of the shepherd, primsBval and wild, 
Was taught to the nymphs by their mystical child,) 
Could display such a bloom of delight, as was given 
By the magic of love to this miniature heaven ! 

Oh, magic of love ! unembellish'd by you, 
Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue ? 
Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art. 
Like the vii^a that shines through the eye to the heart? 

Alas ! that a vision so happy should fade ! 
That, when morning around me in brilliancy play'd. 
The rose and the stream I had thought of at night 
Should still be before me, unfadingly bright ; 
While the friends, who had seem'd to hang over the 

stream. 
And to gather the roses, had fled with my dream ! 

But see, through the harbour, in floating array, 
The bark that must carry these pages away,* 
Impatiently flutters her wings to the wind. 
And will soon leave the bowers of Ariel behind ! 
What billows, what gales is she fated to prove. 
Ere she sleep in the lee of the land that I love ! 
Yet pleasant the swell of those billows would be, 
And the sound of those gales would be music to me ! 
Not the tranquillest air that the wmds ever blew, 
Not the silvery lapse of the summer-eve dew. 
Were as sweet as the breeze, or as bright as the foam 
Of the wave, that would carry your wanderer home ! 



LOVE AND REASON. 

*' Quand rhomme commence a raisooner, il cesse de sentir." 

J, J. Rousseau.^ 

*TwAS in the smnmer-time so sweet, 
When hearts and flowers are both in season, 

That — who, of all the world, should meet, 
One early dawn, but Love and keason ! 

Love told his dream of yester-night, 
While Reason talk'd about the weather; 

The mom, in sooth, was fair and bright, 
And on they took their way together. 



1 Mountains of Sicily, upon which Daphnis, the first in- 
ventor of bucolic poetry, was nur8ed>by the nymphs.-^See 
the lively description of these moantaina in Diodonia Sicu- 
uls. Lib. iv. Hf •<« ytt^ o^n x»t» mv lCi»tKi»v trrtv^ m 
^mTt %»\Kit K. r. X. 

3 A ship, Biady to sail fcrtr Ensland. 

3 auoted somewhere in St Pierre's Etudes do la Nature. 



The boy in many a gambol flew, 
While Reason, like a Juno stalk'd, 

And from her portly figure threw 
A lengthened shadow, as she walk'd. 

No wonder Love, as on they pass'd, 
Should find that sunny morning chill, 

For still the shadow Reason cast 
Fell on the boy, and cool'd him still. 

In vain he tried his wings to warm, 
Or find a pathway not so dim. 

For still the maid's gigantic form 
Would pass between the sun and him ! 

" This must not be," said little Love— 
" The sun was made for more than you. 

So, turning through a myrtle grove, 
He bid the portly nymph adieu ! 

Now gaily roves the laughing boy 
O'er many a mead, by many a stream ; 

In every breeze inhahng joy. 
And drinking bUss in every beam. 

From all the gardens, all the bowers, 
He cuird the many sweets they shaded, 

And ate the fruits, and smelt the flowers, 
Till taste was gone and odour faded ! 

But now the sun, in pomp of noon, 
Look'd blazing o'er the parched plains ; 

Alas ! the boy grew languid soon. 
And fever thrill'd through all his veins ! 

The dew forsook his baby brow, 
No more with vivid bloom he smil'd— 

Oh ! where was tranquil Reason now. 
To cast her shadow o*er the child ? 

Beneath a greeqtajid aged paln^ 
His foot at length for shelter turning. 

He saw the nymph recUning calm. 
With brow as cool as his was boming ! 

" Oh ! take me to that bosom cold," 
In murmurs at her feet he said ; 

And Reason op'd her garment's fold, 
And flung it round his fever'd head. 

He felt her bosom's icy touch. 
And soon it luU'd his pulse to rest ; 

For, ah ! the chill was quite too much. 
And Love expir'd on Reason's breast ! 



f» 



Nat, do not weep, my Fanny dear ! 

While in these arms you lie, 
The world hath not a wish, a fear. 
That ought to claim one precious tear 

From that beloved eye ! 

Theworld!— ah, Fanny! love must slraii 

The path where many rove ; 
One bosom to recline upon. 
One heart to be his only^-one. 

Are quite enough for love ! 

What can we wish, that is not here 
Between your arms and mine ? , 
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b there, on earth, a space bo dear. 
Am that within the blessed sphere 
Two loving arms entwine ! 

For me there *s not a lock of jet 

Along your temples curl'd. 
Within whose glossy, tangled net. 
My soul doth not, at once, forget 
All, all the worthless world ! 

'1^ in your eyes, my sweetest love! 

My only worlds I see ; 
Let but (heir orbs in sunshine move. 
And earth below and skies above 

May frown or smile for me ! 



ASPASIA. 

'TwA8 in the fair Asfasia*s bower. 
That Love and Learning many an hour. 
In dalliance met, and Learning smil'd. 
With rapture on the playful child, 
Who wanton stole to find his nest 
Within a fold of Learning's vest ! 

There, as the listening statesman hung 
In transport on Asp Asia's tongue. 
The destinies of Athens took 
Their colour from Aspasia's look. 
Oh happy time ! when laws of state. 
When all that rul'd the country's fate. 
Its glory, quiet, or alarms. 
Was plann'd between two snowy arms ! 

■ 

Sweet times ! you could not always last — 
And yet, oh ! yet, you are not past ; 
Though we have lost the sacred mould. 
In which their men were cast of old. 
Woman, dear woman, still. the same, 
While lips are balm, and looks are flame, 
While man possesses heart or eyes. 
Woman's bright empire never dies ! 

Fanny, my love, they ne'er shall say. 
That beauty's charm hath pass'd away ; 
No— give die universe a soul 
Attun'd to woman's aofl control. 
And Fanny hath the charm, the skill. 
To wield a universe at will ! 



THE GRECIAN GIRL'S DREAM OF THE 
BLESSED ISLANDS.' 

TO HER LOVER. 

*%( Tf XXX.0; 

AirokKwv srtpt llK<oTtv». Oracul. Metric, 
a Joan. Opsop. ColUcta. 

Was it the moon, or was it morning's ray. 
That call'd thee, dearest, from these arms away ? 
I lingered still, in all the murmuring rest. 
The languor of a soul too richly blest ! 

1 " It was inmgined by some of the ancients that there is 
MM ethereal ocean above us^ aad that the sun and moon are 



Upon my breath thy sigh yet faintly hung ; 
Thy name yet died in whispers o'er my tongue ; 
I heard thy lyre, which thou hadst left behind. 
In amorous converse with the breathing wind ; 
Quick to my heart I press'd the shell divine. 
And, with a lip yet glowing wami fircnn thine, 
I kiss'd its every chord, while every kisa 
Shed o'er the chord some dewy print of blin. 
Then soft to thee I touch'd the fervid lyre. 
Which told such melodies, such notes of fire 
As none but chords, that drank the burning dews 
Of kisses dear as ours, could e'er diffuse! 
Oh love ! how blissful is the bland repose. 
That soothing follows upon raptore's doee. 
Like a soft twilight, o'er the mind to shed 
Mild melting traces of the transport fled ! 

While thus I lay, in this voluptuous calm, 
A drowsy languor steep'd my eyes in balm. 
Upon my lap the lyre in murmurs fell. 
While, faintly wandering o'er its silver aheU, 
My fingers soon their own sweet requiem play'd, 
And slept in music which themselves had made ! 
Then, then, my Theon, what a heavenly dretm ' 
I saw two spirits, on the lunar beam. 
Two winged boys, descending from above, . 
And gliding to my bower with looks of lov^ 
like the young genii, who repose their ' 
All day in Amatha's luxurious springs,' 
And rise at midnight, from the tepid liU 
To cool their plumes upon some moon-lin^ ^^ 

Soft o'er my brow, which kindled with their ■g^ 
Awhile they play'd ; then gliding through mj eyta, 
(Where the bright babies, for a moment, hun^ 
like those thy lip hath kiss'd, thy lyre hath —»?»; ,) 
To that dim mansion of my breast they stote, 
Where, wreath'd in blisses lay my captive soiiL 
Swift at their touch dissolv'd the ties that **-ltw^ 
So sweetly round her, and aloft she sprung ! 
Exulting guides, the little genii flew 
Through paths of light, refresh'd with starry dov, 
And fann'd by airs of that ambrosial breath. 
On which the free soul banquets after death! 

Thou know'st, my love, beyond our clouded aUei^ 
As bards have dream'd, the spirits' kingdom Bt^ 
Through that fair clime a sea of ether rolls* 
Gemm'd with bright islands, where the hallow'dsoidi^ 



two floating, luminous islands, in which the spirits of As 
blessed reside. Accordingly we find that the word QuaMf 
was sometimes sjrnonymous with cen^, and death was sst 
unfrequently called Ukimvoio ^o^of, or "the passage oTtki 
ocean." 

1 Eunapius, in his life of Jamblichoa. tdls as of tsv 
beautiful little spirits or loves, which JamDlichos imised hf 
enchantment from the warm springs at Gadara; "rtiowi 
astantibus (says the author of the Dii Fatidici, p. IflQ) jDw 
esse loci Genios :" which words however are not in Ba» 
plus. 

1 find from Cellarius, that Amatba, in the neigfaboofcosl 
of Gardara, was also celebrated for its warm uhidm, uil 
have preferred it as a more poetical name thaolaadaia. 
Cellarius quotes Hieronymus. " Est et alia villa in vidsii 
GadarsB nomine Amatha, ubi calidse aqan enunpank*^ 
Geograph. Antiq. Lib. iii. cap. 13. 

2 This belief of an ocean in the heavms, or " wateis afceft 
the firmament," was one of the many phyaiesd enoa is 
which the early fathers bewildered themselvee. Ije P.BsllSh 
in his " Defense des saints PSres accosts de PlatoataMi 
taking it for granted that the ancients were more ruiisulk 
their notions, (which by no means appears ISrom what I ktH 
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Whom life hath wearied in its race of hours 

Repose for ever in unfading bowers ! 

That very orb, whose solitary light 

So often guides thee to my arms at night, 

Is no chill planet, but an isle of love. 

Floating, in splendour, through those seas above ! 

Thither, I thought, we wing'd our airy way. 

Mild o'er its valleys stream'd a silvery day. 

While, all around, on Uly beds of rest, 

Reclin'd the spirits of the immortal Blest !' 

Oh ! there I met those few congenial maids, 

Whom love hath warm'd, in philosophic shades ; 

There still Leontium^ on her sage's breast, 

Found lore and love, was tutor'd and caress'd ; 

And there the twine of Pythias'* gentle arms 

Repaid the zeal which deified her charms ! 

The Attic Master,* in Aspasia's eyes 

Forgot the toil of less endearing ties ; 

While fair Theano,'* innocently fair, 

Play'd with the ringlets of her Samian's hair.* 

already quoted) adduces tho obstinacy of the fathers in this 
whimsical opinion, as a proof of their repugnance to even 
truth from the hands of the philosophers. This is a strange 
way of defending the fathers, and attributes much more than 
they deserve to the philosophers. For an abstract of this 
work of BaltuB, (the opposer of Fontenelle, Van Dale, etc. 
in the famous oracle controversy) see " Bibliotheque des 
Auteurs Ecclesiast. du 18. si^cle," 1 Part. Tom. ii. 

1 There were various opinions among the ancients with 
respect to their lunar establishment; some make it an elysi- 
um, and others a purgatory ; while some suppose it to be a 
kind of entrepot between heaven and earth, where souls 
which had left their bodies, and those which were on their 
way to join them, were deposited in the valleys of Hecate, 
and remained till further orders. Toi; vi^i crsKifvuv »ipi 
Xtytiv etuT»g xotTOtxsiv, xeet xtt^ ecurtf; xstrco %i<>f£iv ttg 
Tffv jri^iyttov ysviTiv. Stob. lib. 1. Eclog. Physic. 

2 The pupil and mistress of Epicurus, who called her his 
"dear little Leontium" (Asovrx^tov) as appears by a frag- 
ment of one of his letters in Laertius. This Leontium was 
a woman of talent ; '' she had the impudence (says Cicero) 
to write against Theophraslus ;" and, at the same time 
Cicero gives her a name which is neither polite nor trans- 
lateable, " Meretricula etiam Leontium contra Theophras- 
tum scribere ausa est." — De J^Tatur. Dear. She left a 
daughter called Danae, who was just as rigid an Epicurean 
as her mother ; something like Wieland's Danae in Agathon. 

It would sound much better, I think, if the name were 
Leontia, as it occurs the first time in Laertius ; but M. Me- 
nage will not hear of this reading. 

3 Pythias was a woman whom Aristotle loved, and to 
whom after her death he paid divine honours, solemnizing 
her memorv by the same sacrifices which the Athenians 
ofiTered to the goddess Ceres. For this impious gallantry the 
philosopher was, of course, censured ; it would be well how- 
ever if some of our modern Btagirites had a little of this 
•uperstition about the memory of their mistresses. 

4 Socrates; who used to console himself in the society of 
Aspasia for those " less endearing ties" which he found at 
home with Xantippe. For an account of this extraordinary 
creature, Aspasia, and her school of erudite luxury at 
Athens, see L'Uistoire de TAcad^mie, etc. Tom. xxxi. p. 
69. S6gur rather fails on the subject of Aspasia. " Les 
Femmes." Tom. i. p. 122. 

The author of the " Voyage du Monde de Descartes" has 
also placed these philosophers in the moon, and has allotted 
Seigneuries to them, as well as to the astronomers ; (2 part. 
p. 143.) but he ought not to have forgotten their wives and 
mistresses ; " curiB non ips4 in morte relinquunt." 

5 There are some sensible letters extant under the name 
of this fair Pythagorean. They are addressed to her female 
friends upon the education of children, the treatment of ser- 
vants, etc. One, in particular, to Nicostrata, whose hus- 
band nai) given her reasons for jealousy, contains such truly 
considerate and rational advice, that it ought to be trans- 
lated for the edification of all married ladies. See Gale's 
Opmcol. Myth. Phys. p. 741. 

6 Pythagoras was remarkable for fine hair, and Doctor 
Thiers (in his Histoire des Perruques) seems to take it for 
granted it was all hia own, as he has not mentioned him 



Who, fix'd by love, at length was all her own, 
And pass'd his spirit through her lips alone ! 

Oh Samian sage ! whatever thy glowing thought 
Of mystic Numbers hath divinely wrought ; 
The One that 's form'd of Two who dearly love, 
Is the best number heaven can boast above ! 
But think, my Theon, how this soul was thrilled, 
When near a fount, which o'er the vale distill'd. 
My fancy's eye beheld a form recline, 
Of lunar race, but so resembling thine. 
That, oh ! — 'twas but fidelity in me, 
To fly, to clasp, and worship it for thee ! 
No aid of words the unbodied soul requires, 
To waft a wish, or embassy desires ;. 
But, by a throb to spirits only given. 
By a mute impulse, only felt in heaven. 
Swifter than meteor shafl through summer skies, 
From soul to soul the glanc'd idea flies ! 

We met — ^like thee the youthful vision smil'd ; 
But not like thee, when passionately wild. 
Thou wak'st the slumbering blushes of my cheek. 
By looking things thyself would blush to speak ! 
No ! 'twas the tender, intellectual smile, 
Flush'd with the past and yet serene the while, 
Of that delicious hour when, glowing yet, 
Thou yield'st to nature with a fond regret. 
And thy soul, waking from its wilder'd dream, 
Lights ih thine eye a mellower, chaster beam \ 

Oh my beloved ! how divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy, when kindred spirits meet ! 
Th' Elean god,' whose faithful waters flow, 
With love their only light, through caves below, 
Wafling in triumph all the flowery braids. 
And festal rings, with which Olympic maids 
Have deck'd their billow, as an ofiering meet 
To pour at Arethusa's crystal feet ! 
Think, when he mingles with his fountain-bride 
What perfect rapture thrills the blended tide ! 
Each melts in each, till one pervading kiss 
Confotmd their current in a sea of bliss I 
'Twas thus — 

But, Theon, 'tis a weary theme. 
And thou delight'st not in my lingering dream. 
Oh ! that our lips were, at this moment, near. 
And I would kiss thee into patience, dear ! 
And make thee smile at all the magic tales 
Of star-light bowers and planetary vales. 
Which my fond soul, inspir'd by thee and love. 
In slumber's loom hath exquisitely wove. 
But no ; no more— soon as to-morrow's ray 
O'er sofl Ilissus shall dissolve away, 
I'll fly, my Theon, to thy burning breast. 
And there in murmurs tell thee all the rest : 
Then if too weak, too cold the vision seems. 
Thy hp shall teach me something more than dreams ! 

among those ancients who were obliged to have recourse to 
the " coma apposititia." L'Hist. des Perraitues, Chap L 

1 The river Alpheus; which flowed by Pisa or Olympia, 
and into which it wAs customary to throw ofiTerio^ of dif- 
ferent kinds, during the celebration of the Olympic games. 
In the pretty romance of Clitophon and Leucippe, the rivet 
is supposed to carry these ofiferings as bridal gins to th« 
fountain Arethusa. Km< $xt tijv A^id-s^eiv «t« tov Ax^xsv 

VV/t9»(T0\ll* OTMV VV n T«V 0\V/t3ri»V lO^TIf, X. T. Xi. lib '^ 
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THE SENSES. 

A DREAM. 

Imbowkr*d in the vernal shades, 

And circled all by rosy fences, 
I saw the five luxurious maids. 

Whom mortals love, and call Thk Senses. 

Many and blissful were the ways, 

In which they seem*d to pass their hours — 
One wander'd through the garden's maze, 

Inhaling all the soul of flowers ; 

Like those, who live upon the smell 
Of roses, by the Ganges* stream,* 

With perfume from the flowret's bell. 
She fed her life's ambrosial dream ! 

Another touched the silvery lute. 
To chain a charmed sister's ear, 

Who hung beside her, still and mute. 
Gazing as if het eyes could hear ! 

The nymph who thriU'd the warbling wire. 

Would often raise her ruby lip. 
As if it pouted with desire 

Some cooling, nectar'd draught to sip. 

Nor yet was she, who heard the lute. 
Unmindful of the minstrel maid. 

But pressM the sweetest, richest fruit 
To bathe her ripe lip as she play'd ! 

But, oh ! the fairest of the group 
Was one, who in the sunshine lay. 

And op'd the cincture's golden loop 
That hid her bosom's panting play ! 

And still her gentle hand she stole 
Along the snows, so smoothly orb'd, 

And look' the while, as if her soul 
Were in that heavenly touch absorbM ! 

Another nymph, who lingered nigh. 
And held a prism of various light, 

Now put the rainbow wonder by. 
To look upon this lovelier sight. 

And still as one's enamour'd touch 

Adown the lapsing ivory fell, 
The other's eye, entranc'd as much, 

Hung giddy o'er its radiant sweU ! 

Too wildly charm'd, I would have fled — 
But she, who in the sunshine lay. 

Replaced her golden loop, and said, 
** We pray thee for a moment stay. 

" If true my counting pulses beat. 

It must be now almost the hour. 
When Love, with visitation sweet. 

Descends upon our bloomy bower. 

" And with him from the sky he brings 
Our sister-nymph who dwells above — 

Oh ! never may she haunt these springs. 
With any other god but Love ! 



1 Circa fontem Gangis Astomorum gcntum halitu 

taotum viventum et odore quem naribua trahant. PUn. 
lib vii. eap. 2. 



" When he illumes her magic am. 
And sheds his own enchantments in i^ 

Though but a minute's space it bmn, 
*Tis heaven to breathe it but a miimta ! 

** Not all the purest power we boast, 
Not silken touch, nor vernal dye, 

Nor music, when it thrills the most, 
Nor balmy cup, nor perfume's sigh, 

** Such transport to the soul can give. 
Though felt till thne itself shall wither. 

As in that one dear moment live. 
When liove conducts our sister hidker V* 

She ceas'd — the air respir'd of bliss — 

A languor slept in every eye ; 
And now the scent of Cupid's kiss 

Declar'd the melting power was nigh! 

I saw them come— the nymph and boy. 
In twisted wreaths of rapture bound ; 

I saw her hght the urn of joy. 
While all her sisters languished round ! 

A sigh from every bosom lNx>ke— 
I felt the flames around me glide, 

Till with the glow I trembling woke. 
And found myself by Fanny's side ! 



THE STEERSMAN'S SONG. 

W&ITTKN ABOARD THK BOSTON FRIOATK S8th AFWkXU* 

When freshly blows the northern gale. 

And under coursers snug we fly ; 
When lighter breezes swell the sail. 

And royals proudly sweep the sky ; 
'Longside the wheel, unwearied still 

I stand, and as my watchful eye 
Doth mark the needle's faithful thrill, 

I think of her I love, and cry. 

Port, my boy ! port. 

When calms delay, or breezes blow 

Right from the point we wish to steer; 
When by the wind close-haul'd we go. 

And strive in vain the port to near ; 
I think 'tis thus the Fates defer 

My bliss with one that's far away, 
And while remembrance springs to her, 

I watch the sails and sighing say, 

Thus, my boy ! dras. 

But see ! the wind draws kindly aft. 

All hands are up the yards to square. 
And now the floating stu'n-sails waft 

Our stately ship through waves and air. 
Oh! then I think that yet for me 

Some breeze of Fortune thus may spring. 
Some breeze to waft me, love, to thee ! 

And in that hope I smiling sing^ 

Steady, boy ! so. 



1 1 left Bermuda in the Boston, about the middle of ApriL 
in company with the Cambrian and Leander, aboard the 
latter of which was the Admiral, Sir Andrew Mitebell, who 
divides his year between Halifax and Bermada. and is the 
very soul of society and eood-fellowship to both. We 
separated in a few days, and the Boston aftec • short ordiM 
proceeded to New-York. 
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TO CLOE. 

IMITATED FROM MARTIAL. 

I COULD resign that eye of blue, 
Howe'er it burn, howe'er it thrill me ; 

And, though your lip be rich with dew. 
To lose it, Cloe, scarce would kill me. 

That snowy neck I ne'er should miss, 
However warm I've twin'd about it ! 

And though your bosom beat with bliss, 
I think my soul could live without it. 

In short, I've learn'd so weU to fast, 
That, sooth my love, I know not whether 

I might not bring myself at last, 
To— do without you altogether ! 



TO THE FIRE-FLY.' 

This morning, when the earth and sky 
Were burning with the blush of spring, 

I saw thee not, thou humble fly ! 
Nor thought upon thy gleaming wing. 

But now the skies have lost their hue, 
And sunny lights no longer play, 

I see thee, and I bless thee too 
For sparkling o'er the dreary way. 

Oh ! let me hope that thus for me. 
When life and love shall lose their bloom, 

Some milder joys may cbme, like thee. 
To light, if not to warm, the gloom ! 



THE VASE. 

There was a vase of odour lay 
For many an hour on Beauty's shrine, 

So sweet that Love went every day 
To banquet on its breath divine. 

And not an eye had ever seen 

The fragrant charm the vase conceal'd— 
Oh Love ! how happy 'twould have been, 

If thou hadst ne'er that charm reveai'd! 

But Love, like every other boy. 

Would know the spell that lurks within ; 
He wish'd to break the crystal toy. 

But Beauty murmur'd " 'twas a sin !" 

He swore, with many a tender plea. 
That neither heaven or earth forbad it ; 

She told him. Virtue kept the key. 
And look'd as if— she wish'd he had it ! 

He stole the key when Virtue slept, 
(E'en she can sleep, if Love but ask it !) 

And Beauty sigh'd, and Beauty wept. 
While silly Love unlock'd the casket. 



1 The lively and varying illuminations, with which these 
fire-flies light up the woods at night, gives quite an idea of 
enchantment "Puis ccs mouches se d^veloppant de Tob- 
•curit^ de ces arbres et s'approchant do nous, nous les 
Toyions sur les orangers voisins, quMls mettaient tout en 
feu, nous rendant la vue de leurs beaux fruits doc^s que la 
nuit avait ravie," etc. etc.-'-See PHistoire det jSnttUef, 
JirU 2. Chap. 4. Liv. 1. 



Oh dulcet air that vanish'd then ! 

Can Beauty's sigh recall thee ever ! 
Can Love, himself, inhale again 

A breath so precious ? never ! never ! 

Go, maiden, weep — ^the tears of woe 
By Beauty to repentance given. 

Though bitterly on earth they flow. 
Shall turn to fragrant balm in heaven ! 



THE WREATH AND THE CHAIN. 

I BRING thee, Love, a golden Chain, 
I bring thee too a flowery Wreath ; 

The gold shall never wear a stain. 
The flow'rets long shall sweetly breathe ! 

Come, tell me which the tie shall be 

To bind thy gentle heart to me. 

The Chain is of a splendid thread, 

Stol'n from Minerva's yellow hair. 
Just when the setting sun had shed 

The sober beam of evening there. 
The Wreath 's of brightest myrtle wove, 

With brilliant tears of bliss among it. 
And many a rose-leaf, cull'd by Love, 

To heal his lip when bees have stung it ! 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be. 
To bind thy gentle heart to me. 

Yes, yes, I read that ready eye. 

Which answers when the tongue is loath, 
Thou lik'st the form of either tie. 

And hold'st thy playful hands for both. 
Ah ! — if there were not something wrong. 

The world would see them blended oft ; 
The Chain would make the Wreath so strong ! 

The Wreath would make the Chain so 8t>ft ! 
Then might the gold, the flow'rets be 
Sweet fetters for my love and me ! 

But, Fanny, so imblest they twine. 

That (heaven alone can tell the reason) 
When mingled thus they cease to shine, 
' Or shine but for a transient season ! 
Whether the Chain may press too much. 

Or that the Wreath is slightly braided, 
Let but the gold the flow'rets touch. 

And all their glow, their tints, are faded t 
Sweet Fanny, what would Rapture do. 

When all her blooms had lost their grace ? 
Might she not steal a rose or two, 

From other wreaths, to fill their place ? — 
Oh ! better to be always free. 
Than thus to bind my love to thee. 

The timid girl now hung her head, 

And, as she tumM an upward glance, 
I saw a doubt its twilight spread 

Along her brow's divine expanse. 
Just then, the garland's dearest rose 

Gave one of its seducing sighs— 
Oh ! who can ask how Fanny chose, 

That ever look'd in Fanny's eyes ! 
" The Wreath, my life, the Wreath Bhall be, 
Thd tie to bind my soul to thee !" 
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And hast thou mark'd the pensive shade, 
That many a time obscures my brow, 

'midst all the blisses, darling maid, 
Which thou canst give, and only thou ? 

Oh! 'tis not that I then forget 

The endearing charms that round me twine- 
There never throbb'd a bosom yet 

Could feel their witchery, like mine ! 

When bashful on my bosom hid. 
And blushing to have felt so blest, 

Thou dost but lift thy languid lid. 
Again to close it on my breast ! 

Oh ! these are minutes all thine own. 
Thine own to give, and mine to feel; 

Yet e'en in them, my heart has known 
The sigh to rise, the tear to steal. 

For I have thought of former hours. 
When he who first thy soul possess'd, 

like me awak*d its witching powers. 
Like me was lov'd, like me was blest ! 

Upon hia name thy murmuring tongue 
Perhaps hath all as sweetly dwelt ; 

For him that snowy lid hath hung 
In ecstasy, as purely felt ! 

For him — yet why the past recall 
To wither blooms of present bliss ! 

Thou'rt now my own, I clasp thee all, 
And Heaven can grant no more than this ! 

Forgive me, dearest, oh ! forgive ; 

I would be first, be sole to thee ; 
Thou should'st but have begun to live, 

The hour that gave thy heart to me. 

Thy book of life till then effac'd. 
Love should have kept that leaf alone. 

On which he first so dearly trac'd 
That thou wert, soul and all, my own ! 



EPISTLE VI. 
TO LORD VISCOUNT FORBES. 

FKOM THE CITT OF WASHINGTON. 

KAI MR eATMASHIS MHT* £1 MAKPOTEPAN TE- 
rPA«A THN EniZTOAHN, MHA' El TI HEPIEPrO- 
TEPON H nPEZBTTIKaTEFON EIPHKAMEN EATTH. 

Isoerat. Epist. 4. 

If former times had never left a trace. 
Of human frailty in their shadowy race. 
Nor o'er their pathway written, as they ran. 
One dark memorial of the crimes of man ; 
If every age, in new unconscious prime. 
Rose, like a phoBniz, from the fires of time, 
To wing its way unguided and alone, 
The future smiling, and the past unknown- 
Then ardent man would to himself be new, 
Earth at his foot, and heaven within his view, 



Well might the novice hope—the sanguine 
Of full perfection prompt his daring dream. 
Ere cold experience, with her veteran lore. 
Could tell him, fools had dream'd as much befoze ! 
But tracing, as we do, through age and clime 
The plans of virtue 'midst the deeds of crime. 
The thinking follies, and the reasoning rage 
Of man, at once the idiot and the sage ; 
When still we see, through every varying frame, 
Of arts and polity, his course the same. 
And know that ancient fools but died to make 
A space on earth for modem fools to take ; 
*Tis strange, how quickly we the past forget; 
That wisdom's self should not be tutor'd yet. 
Nor tire of watching for the monstrous birth . 
Of pure perfection 'midst the sons of earth ! 

Oh ! nothing but that soul which God haa given. 
Could lead us thus to look on earth for heavoa ; 
O'er dross without to shed the flame within. 
And dream of virtue while we gaze on tin ! 



Even here, beside the proud Potomac's 

Might sages still pursue the flattering theme 

Of days to come, when man shall conquer file. 

Rise o'er the level of this mortal state, 

Belie the monuments of frailty past, 

And stamp perfection on this world at butt ! 

** Here," might they say, " shall power's divided r^ 

Evince that patriots have not bled in vain. 

Here godlike liberty's herculean youth. 

Cradled in peace, and nurtur'd up by tnith 

To full maturity of nerve and mind. 

Shall crush the giants that bestride mankind !' 

Here shall religion's pure and balmy draught. 

In form, no more from cups of state be quafifd ; 

But flow for all, through nation, rank, and sect. 

Free as that heaven its tranquil waves reflect. 

Around the columns of the public shrine 

Shall growing arts their gradual wreath entwine, 

Nor breathe corruption from their flowering braid, 

Nor mine that fabric which they bloom to shade. 

No longer here shall justice bound her Tiew, 

Or wrong the many, while she rights the few; 

But take her range through all the social ftame. 

Pure and pervading as that vital flame. 

Which warms at once our best and meanest part, 

And thrills a hair while it expands a heart !" 



Oh golden dream ! what soul that loves to 
The brightness rather than the shades of man. 
That own the good, while smarting with the ill 
And loves the world with all its frailty still — 
What ardent bosom does not spring to meet 
The generous hope with all ths^ heavenly heat. 
Which makes the soul unwilling to resign 
The thoughts of growing, even on earth, divine ! 
Yes, dearest Forbes, I see thee glow to think 
The chain of ages yet may boast a link 



1 Thus Morse: — " Here the tciencea and (he arts of «i- 
▼ilized life are to receive their hishest improvements : km 
civil and religioui liberty are to noarisb, oncbeeked sy tibi 
cruel hand of civil or ecclesiastical tjrranny; horefenios,aMii 
by all the improvements of former ages, is to m imkti Is 
humamziog mankind, in expanding and snrichiiif ttrir 
minds with relifious and philosophical knowlsdfs,** sto 
etc p. 560. 
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Of purer texture than the world has known, 
And fit to bind us to a Godhead's throne ! 

But, is it thus ? doth even the glorious dream 
Borrow from truth that dim uncertain gleam, 
Which bids us give such dear delusion scope. 
As kills not reason, while it nurses hope ? 
No, no, believe me, 'tis not so — e'en now. 
While yet upon Columbia's rising brow 
The showy smile of young presumption plays, 
Her bloom is poison'd and her heart decays ! 
Even now, in dawn of hfe, her sickly breath 
Bums with the taint of empires near their death, 
And, like the nymphs of her own withering clime, 
She'skold in youth, she's blasted in her prime !* 

Already has the child of Gallia's school. 
The foul Philosophy that sins by rule. 
With all her train of reasoning, damning arts 
Begot by brilUant heads or worthless hearts. 
Like things that quicken after Nilus' flood. 
The venom'd birth of sunshine and of mud ! 
Already has she pour'd her poison here 
O'er every charm that makes existence dear — 
Already blighted, with her black'ning trace, 
The opening bloom of every social grace. 
And all those courtesies, that love to shoot 
Round Virtue's stem, the flow'rets of her fruit ! 

Oh ! were these errors but the wanton tide 

Of young luxuriance or unchasten'd pride ; 

The fervid follies and the faults of such ^ 

As wrongly feel, because they feel too much ; 

Then might experience make the fever less, 

Nay, graft a virtue on each warm excess : 

But no ; 'tis heartless, speculative ill — 

All youth's transgression with all age's chill— 

The apathy of wrong, the bosom's ice, 

A slow and cold stagnation into vice ! 

Long has the love of gold, that meanest rage. 
And latest folly of man's sinking age. 
Which, rarely venturing in the van of life, 
While nobler passions wage their heated strife, 
Comes skulking last, with selfishness and fear. 
And dies, collecting lumber in the rear ! 
Long has it palsied every grasping hand 
And greedy spirit through this bartering land ; 
Tum'd life to trafiic, set the demon gold 
So loose abroad, that Virtue's self is sold. 
And conscience, truth, and honesty, are made 
To rise and fall, like other wares of trade !^ 

Already in this free, this virtuous state. 
Which, Frenchmen tell us, was ordain'd by fate, 



1 "What will be the old age of this government, if it is 
flius early decrepit !" Such was the remark of Fauchet, 
the French minister at Philadelphia, in that famous despatch 
to his government which was intercepted by one of our 
cruisers in the year 1794. This curious memorial may be 
found in Porcupine's Works, vol. i. p. 279. It remains a 
striking monument of republican intrigue on one side, and 
republican profligacy on the other ; and I would recommend 
the perusal of it to every honest politician, who may labour 
under a moment's delusion with respect to the parity of 
American patriotism. 

3 " Nous voyons que dans lea pays ou Ton n'est affects 
que de I'esprit de commerce, on tranaue de toutes les actions 
hnmaines et de toutei les vertus moralei." Montesquieu, de 
TEsprit del Lois, Liv. 20. Chap. 3. 



To show the world, what high perfection springs 
From rabble senators, and merchant kings — 
Even here already patriots learn to steal 
Their private perquisites from public weal, 
And, guardians of the country's sacred fire. 
Like Afric's priests, they let the flame for hire ! 
Those vaunted demagogues, who nobly rose 
From England's debtors to be England's foes,* 
Who could their monarch in their purse forget. 
And break allegiance, but to cancel debt,^ 
Have prov'd, at length, the mineral's tempting hue, 
Which makes a patriot, can unmake him too.' 
Oh ! freedom, freedom, how I hate thy cant ! 
Not eastern bombast, nor the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they number'd all 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base. 
As the rank jargon of that factious race. 
Who, poor of heart, and prodigal of words. 
Bom to be slaves and struggling to be lords. 
But pant for Ucence while they spurn control, 
And shout for rights with rapine in their soul ! 
Who can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and misery. 
Of whips and charters, manacles and rights. 
Of slaving blacks and democratic whites/ 
And all the pye-bald polity that reigns 
In free confusion o'er Columbia's plains ? 
To think that man, thou just and gentle God ! 
Should stand before thee, with a tyrant's rod 
O'er creatures like himself, with soul from thee, 
Yet dare to boast of perfect hberty : 
Away, away — I'd rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a sultan's beck. 
In cUmes, where liberty has scarce been nam'd. 
Nor any right but that of ruUng claim'd. 
Than thus to live, where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves ; 
Where (motley laws admitting no degree 
Betwixt the vilely slav'd and madly free) 



1 I trust I shall not be suspected of a wish to justify those 
arbitrary steps of the English government which the Colo- 
nies found it so necessary to resist ; my only object here is 
to expose the selfish motives of some of the leading Ameri- 
can demagogues. 

2 The most persevering enemy to the interests of this 
country, among the politicians of the western world, has 
been a Virginian merchant, who, finding it easier to settle 
his conscience than his debts, was one of the fi^st to raise 
the standard against Great Britain, and has ever since en- 
deavoured to revenge upon the whole country the obliga- 
tions which he lies under to a few of its merchants. 

3 See Porcupine's account of the Pennsvlvania Insurrec- 
tion in 1794. In short, see Porcupine's Works throughout 
for ample corroboration of everv sentiment which I have 
ventured to express. In saying this, I refer less to the com- 
ments of that writer, than to the occurrences which he has 
related, and the documents which he has preserved. Opi- 
nion may be suspected of bias, but facts speak for them- 
selves. 

4 In Virginia the effects of this system begin to be felt 
rather seriously. While the master raves of liberty, the 
slave cannot but catch the contagion, and accordingly there 
seldom elapses a month without some alarm of insarrection 
amongst the negroes. The accession of Louisiana, it is 
feared, will increase this embarrassment ; as the numerous 
emigrations which are expected to take place from the 
southern states to this newly acquired territory, will eon- 
siderably diminish the white population, and thus strengthen 
the proportion of negroes to a degree which must ultimately 
be ruinous. 
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Alike the bondage and the licence suit, 

The brute made ruler and the man made brute ! 

But, oh my Forbes ! while thus, in flowerless song, 

I feebly paint, what yet I feel so strong. 

The ills, the vices of the land, where first 

Those rebel fiends, that rack the world, were nurst ! 

Where treason's arm by royalty was nerv'd, 

And Frenchmen learn'd to crush the throne they 

serv'd — 
Thou, gently luU'd in dreams of classic thought. 
By bards illumin'd and by sages taught, 
Pant'st to be all, upon this mortal scene. 
That bard hath fancied or that sage hath been ! 
Why should I wake thee ? why severely chace 
The lovely forms of virtue and of grace. 
That dwell before thee, like the pictures spread 
By Spartan matrons round the genial bed, 
Moulding thy fancy, and with gradual art 
Brightening the young conceptions of thy heart ! 

Forgive me, Forbes — and should the song destroy 

One generous hope, one throb of social joy. 

One high pulsation of the zeal for man. 

Which few can feel, and bless'd that few who can ! 

Oh ! turn to him, beneath whose kindred eyes 

Thy talents open and thy virtues rise, 

Forget where nature has been dark or dim. 

And proudly study all her lights in him ! 

Yes, yes, in him the erring world forget. 

And feel that man may reach perfection yet ! 



SONG. 
The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 

Is fair — ^but oh ! how fair. 
If Pity's hand had stolen from Love 

One leaf to mingle there ! 

If every rose with gold were tied, 

Dim gems for dew-drops fall. 
One faded leaf where love had sigh'd 

Were sweetly worth them all ! 

The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 

Our emblem well may be ; 
Its bloom is yours, but hopeless love 

Must keep its tears for me ! 



LYING. 



Che con le lor bujie pajon divini. 

Memro tPAreano. 

I DO confess, in many a sigh, 
My lips have breath'd you many a lie, 
And who, with such delights in view, 
Would lose them for a lie or two? 

Nay — look not thus, with brow reproving ; 
Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving ! 
If half we tell th^ girls were true, 
If half we swear to think and do. 
Were aught but lying's bright illusion, 
The world would be in strange confusion ! 
If ladies' eyes were, every one, 
As lovers swear, a radiant sun, 



Astronomy should leave the skies. 

To learn her lore in ladies' eyes ! 

Oh no ! — ^believe me, lovely girl, 

When nature turns your teeth to pearl. 

Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire. 

Your yellow locks to golden wire, 

Then, only then, can heaven decree. 

That you should live for only me. 

Or I for you, as night and mom. 

We've swearing kissM, and kissing sworn ! 

And now, my gentle hints to clear. 
For once, I'll tell you truth, my dear ! 
Whenever you may chance to meet 
A loving youth, whose love is sweet. 
Long as you're false and he believes you. 
Long as you trust and he deceives you. 
So long the blissful bond endures; 
And while he Ues, his heart is yours ; 
But, oh ! you've wholly lost the youth 
The instant that he tells you truth ! 



ANACREONTIC. 

I fill'd to thee, to thee I drank, 
I nothing did but drink and fill ; 

The bowl by turns was bright and blank, 
'Twas drinking, filling, drinking still ! 

At length I bid an artist paint 
Thy image in this ample cup. 

That I might see the dimpled saint 
To whom I quaflf'd my nectar up. 

Behold how bright that purple lip 
Is blushing through the wave at me ! 

Every roseat drop I sip 
Is just like kissing wine from thee ! 

But, oh ! I drink the more for this ; 

For, ever when the draught I drain. 
Thy lip invites another kiss, 

And in the nectar flows again ! 

So, here's to thee, my gentle dear ! 

And may that eye for ever shine 
Beneath as soil and sweet a tear 

As bathes it in this bowl of mine! 



TO 



-'S PICTURE. 



Go then, if she whose shade thou ait 
No more will let thee soothe my 

Yet tell her, it has cost this heart 
Some pangs, to give thee back again ! 

Tell her the smile was not so dear. 
With which she made thy semblance mine. 

As bitter is the burning tear. 
With which I now the gift resign ! 

Yet go — and could she still restore. 
As some exchange for taking thee. 

The tranquil look which first I wore. 
When her eyes found me wild and fiee: 

Could she give back the careless flow. 
The spirit which my fancy knew — 

Yet, ah ! 'tis vain^o, picture, go- 
Smile at me once, and then^-adieu ! 
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TO HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 

THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER, 

ON HIS PORTRAIT OP THK LADT ADELAIDE P-RB-8. 

Donington Park^ 1802. 

To catch the thought, hy painting*s spell, 

Howe'er remote, howe'er refin'd. 
And o'er the magic tablet tell 

The silent story of the mind ; 

1 Luve and PsycKe are here considered as the active and 
passive principles of creation, and the universe is supposed 
to have received its first harmonizing impulse from the 
nuptial sympathy between these two powers. A marriage 
is generally the first step in cor^mogony. TimaBux held Form 
to be the father, and Matter the mother of the world ; Elion 
aud Berouth, I think, are Sanchoniaiho's first spiritual 
lovers, and Manco capac anH his wife introduced cre;<tinn 
amon^^t the Peruvians. In short, Harlequin seems to have 
studied cosmogonies, when he said "tutto il mondo e fatlo 
come la nostra famiglia.^' 



FRAGMENT OF A MYTHOLOGICAL HYMN 

TO LOVE.* 

Blest infant of eternity ! 
Before the day-star leam'd to move. 
In pomp of fire, along his grand career. 

Glancing the beamy shafts of light 
From his rich quiver to the farthest sphere, 
ThoQ wert alone, oh Love ! 
Nestling beneath the wings of ancient night 
Whose horrors seem'd to smile in shadowing thee ! 

No form of beauty sooth'd thine eye, 
As through the dim expanse it wander'd wide; 

No kindred spirit caught thy sigh. 
As o'er the watery waste it lingering died. 

Unfelt the pulse, unknown the power. 

That latent in his heart was sleeping ; 
Oh Sympathy ! that lonely hour 

Saw Love himself thy absence weeping ! 

But look what glory through the darkness beams ! 
Celestial airs along the water glide : 
What spirit art thou, moving o'er the tide 
So lovely ? Art thou but the child 

Of the young godhead's dreams. 
That mock his hope with fancies strange and wild ? 

Or were his tears, as quick they fell. 

Collected in so bright a form. 

Till, kindled by the ardent spell 
Of his desiring eyes, 

And all impregnate with his sighs. 
They spring to life in shape so fair and warm ! 

*Tis she ! 
Psyche, the first born spirit of the air ! 
To thee, oh Love ! she turns. 
On thee her eye-beam bums : 
Blest hour of nuptial ecstacy ! 

They meet — 
The blooming god — the spirit fair — 

Oh ! sweet, oh heavenly sweet ! 
Now, Sympathy, the hour is thine ; 
All nature feels the thrill divine. 
The veil of Chaos is withdrawn. 
And their first kiss is great Creation's dawn ! 



O'er Nature's form to glance the eye, 
And fix, by mimic light and shade. 

Her morning tinges, ere they fly. 
Her evening blushes, ere they fade ! 

These are the pencil's grandest theme,' 

Divinest of the powers divine 
That hght the Muse's flowery dream. 

And these, oh Prince ! are richly thine ! 

Yet, yet, when Friendship sees thee trace, 

In emanating soul express'd. 
The sweet memorial of a face 

On which her eye delights to rest ; 

While o'er the lovely look serene, 
The smile of Peace, the bloom of youth. 

The cheek, that blushes to be seen. 
The eye, that tells the bosom's truth ; 

While o'er each line, so brightly true. 
Her soul with fond attention roves. 

Blessing the hand, whose various hue 
Could imitate the form it loves ; 

She feels the value of thy art. 
And owns it with a purer zeal, 

A rapture, nearer to her heart. 
Than critic taste can ever feel I 



THE PHILOSOPHER ARISTIPPUS» 

TO A LAMP WHICH WAS GIVEN HIM BY LAIS. 



39. 



Dulcis conscia lectuli lucerna. 

Jifartial, Lib. xiv. Epig. 

" Oh ! love the Lamp (my mistress said) 
The faithful Lamp that, many a night, 

Beside thy Lais' lonely bed 
Has kept its little watch of light 

" Full often has it seen her weep. 
And fix her eyes upon its flame, 

Till, weary, she has sunk to sleep. 
Repeating her beloved's name ! 

" Oft has it known her cheek to burn 
With recollections, fondly free. 

And seen her turn, impassion'd turn, 
To kiss the pillow, love ! for thee. 



1 It was not very difficult to become a philosopher 
amongst the ancients. A moderate store of learning, with 
a considerable portion of confidence, and wit enough to pro- 
duce an occasional apophthegm, were all the necessary 
qualifications for the purpose. The principles of moral 
science were so very imperfectly understood, that the foun- 
der of a new sect, in forming his ethical code, might consult 
either fancy or temperament, and adapt it to his own pas- 
sions and propensities ; so that Mahomet, with a little more 
learning might have flourished as a philosopher in those 
days, and would have required but the polish of the schools 
to become the rival of Aristippus in morality. lu the science 
of nature too, though they discovered some valuable truths, 
yet they seemed not to know they were truths, or at least 
were as well satisfied with Errors ; and Xenophanes, who as- 
serted that the stars were igneous clouds, lighted up every 
night and extins;uislied again in the morning, was thought 
and stylt d a philosopher, as generally as he who Hnticipaled 
Newton in developing the arrangement of the universe. 

For ihis opinion of Xenophiitfrs, se^ Plutarch de Placit. 
Philosoph.lib. il. cap. 13. It i; •r.ipos.-.ible to read this treatise 
of Plutarch, without alieinaiely admiring and smiling at the 
genius, the absurdtics orihc philcsophars 
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And, in a mannur, wish thee there, 
That kiss to feel, that thought to share ! 

"Then love the Lamp — 'twill often lead 
Thy step through learning's sacred way ; 
And, lighted by its happy ray, 
Whene'er those darling eyes shall read 
Of things sublime, of Nature's birth 
Of all that 's bright in heaven or earth, 
Oh ! think that she, by whom 'twas given, 
Adores thee more than earth or heaven !" 

Yes — dearest Lamp ! by every charm 
On which thy midnight beam has hung ;' 

The neck reclin'd, the graceful arm 
Across the brow of ivory flung ; 

The heaving bosom, partly hid. 
The sever'd lip's delicious sighs, 

The fringe, that from the snowy lid 
Along the cheek of roses lies : 

By these, by all that bloom untold. 
And long as all shall charm my heart, 

m love my little Lamp of gold. 
My Lamp and I shall never part ! 

And often, as she smiling said, 

In fancy's hour, thy gentle rays 
Shall guide my visionary tread 

Through poesy's enchanting maze ! 

Thy flame shall light the page refin'd, 
Where still we catch the Chian's breath. 
Where still the bard, though cold in death. 
Has left his burning soul behind ! 
Or, o'er thy humbler legend shine, 

Oh man of Ascra's dreary glades J' 
To whom the nightly-warbling Nine* 

A wand of inspiration gave,* 
Pluck'd from the greenest tree that shades 

The crystal of Castalia's wave. 
Then, turning to a purer lore, 
We'll cull the sages' heavenly store. 
From Science steal her golden clue. 
And every mystic path pursue, 
Where Nature, far from vulgar eyes 
Through labyrinths of wonder flies ! 

'Tis thus my heart shall learn to know 
The passing world's precarious flight. 

Where all, that meets the morning glow, 
Is chang'd before the fall of night !^ 



IThe ancients had their lacernts cubicularite, or bed- 
chamber lamps, which, as the Emperor Galienus said, " nil 
eras meminere*/* and with the same commendation of 
secrecy, Praxagora addresses her lamp, in Aristophanes, 
ExxKnf. We may judge how fanciful they were, in the use 
and embellishment of their lamps, from the famous symbolic 
Lucerna which we find in the Romanam Museum, Mich. 
Ang. Causei, p. 127. 

2 Hcsiod, who tells us in melancholy terms of his father's 
flight to the wretched village of Ascra. £pr. *»* Hiuip. 
V. 251. 

3 £vvu%ic(i imi%otf, sriptxetWid orrctv if irstt. — ^l^heog. 
V. 10. 

4 Kc»i /tcoi erxfiTTT^ov •(ov, i»^vit( tfi^Kict 0^09. Id. v. 30. 

5 P(tv r» oK» 9ror»ftov ^ixifv, as expressed among the 
dogmas of Heraclitus the Ephesian, and with the same 
image by Seneca, in whom we find a beautiful difTusion of 
the thought. " Nemo est mane, qui fuit pridie. Corpora 



I'll teU thee, as I trim thy fire, 

" Swift the tide of being runs, 
And Time, who bids thy flame expire. 

Will also quench yon heaven of sans I*' 

Oh ! then if earth's imited power 
Can never chain one feathery hour ; 
If every print we leave to-day 
To-morrow's wave shall steal away ; 
Who pauses, to inquire of Heaven 
Why were the fleeting treasures given. 
The simny days, the shady nights. 
And all their brief but dear delighti^ 
Which Heaven has made for man to use. 
And man should think it guilt to lose ? 
Who, that has cull'd a weeping rose. 
Will ask it why it breathes and glows. 
Unmindful of the blushing ray. 
In which it shines its soul away ; 
Unmindful of the scented sigh. 
On which it dies and loves to die ? 

Pleasure ! thou only good on earth !' 

One httle hour resign'd to th ee 
Oh ! by my Lais' hp, 'tis worth, 

The sage's immortality ! 

Then far be all the wisdom hence. 
And all the lore, whose tame control 

Woidd vnther joy with chill delays ! 

Alas ! the fertile fount of sense. 
At which the yoimg, the panting soul 

Drinks life and love, too soon decays ! 

Sweet Lamp ! thou wert not form'd to shed 

Thy splendour on a lifeless page— 
Whate'er my blushing Lais said 

Of thoughtful lore and studies sage 
'Twas mockery all — ^her glance of joy- 
Told me thy dearest, best employ !* 



And, soon as night shall close the eye 
Of Heaven's young wander in the 

When seers are gazing on th^ sky, 
To find their future orbs of rest; 

Then shall I take my trembling way. 
Unseen, but to those worlds above. 



nostra rapiuntur fluminum more ; quicquid videa earrit com 
tempore. Nihil ex his quae videmus manet. £go ipae,daBi 
loquor mutari ipsa, mutatus sum," etc. 

1 Aristippus considered motion as the principle of li^pt* 
ness, in which idea he differed from the Epicare&M, who 
looked to a state of repose as the only true voIuptaomiMM, 
and avoided even the too lively agitations of pleasure, ai a 
violent and ungraceful derangement of the senses. 

2 Maupertuis has been sliU more expUcit than this phi* 
losopher, in ranking the pleasures of sense above the snbG- 
mest pursuits of wisdom. Speaking of the infant man, in 
his production, ho calls him, " une nouvelle er^atare, qai 
pourra com prendre les choses les plus sublimes, et ce qui 
est bien au-dessus, qui pourra politer les m6me« pkuatn.** 
See his V&nus Physique. This appears to be one of tfas 
efforts at Fontenelle*s gallantry of manner, for which the 
learned President is so well ridiculed in the Jikmiim of 
Voltaire. 

Maupertuis may be thought to have borrowed firom ths 
ancient Aristippus that indiscriminate theory of pleanins 
which he has set forth in his Essai de Philosopkie JHoraitt 
and for which he was so very justly condemned. Aristijipai, 
according to Laertius, held iui( itet^ionv n niovm^ nftvntt 
which irrational sentiment has been adopted by Maapertais: 
"Tant qu*on ne consid^re que T^tat present, tons Jet 
plaisirs sont da mdme genre," ect. ect. 
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And, led by thy mysterious ray, 
Glide to the pillow of my love. 

Calm be her sleep, the gentle dear ! 
Nor let her dream of bliss so near. 
Till o'er her cheek she thrilling feel 
My sighs of fire in murmurs steal. 
And I shall lifl the locks, that flow 
Unbraided o'er her lids of snow. 
And soflly kiss those sealed eyes. 
And wake her into sweet surprise ! 

Or if she dream, oh ! let her dream 

Of those delights we both have known 
And felt so truly, that they seem 

Form'd to be felt by us alone ! 
And I shall mark her kindling cheek. 

Shall see her bosom warmly move. 
And hear her faintly, lowly speak 

The murmur'd sounds so dear to love ! 
Oh ! I shall gaze, till even the sigh, 
That wafts her very soul, be nigh. 
And when the nymph is all but blest. 
Sink in her arms and share the rest ! 
Sweet Lais ! what an age of bliss 

In that one moment waits for me ! 
Oh sages ! think on joy like this. 

And Where's your boast of apathy ! 



TO MRS. BL-H— D. 

WRITTEN IN HER ALB JM. 

Tkto J« ti iOTi TO a-OTOv ; jrK»vn, «^»t. 

Cehetia Tabvla, 

Thet say that Love had once a book, 

(The urchin likes to copy you,) 
Where, all who came the pencil took, 

And wrote, like us, a line or two. 

'Twas Innocence, the maid divine, 
"Who kept this volume bright and fair, 

And saw that no unhaUow'd Une, 
Or thought profane should enter there 

And sweetly did the pages fill 
With fond device and loving lore, 

And every leaf she tum'd was still 
More bright than that she tum'd before ! 

Beneath the touch of Hope, how soft, 

How light the magic pencil ran ! 
Till Fear would come, alas ! as oft. 

And trembling close what Hope began 

A tear or two had dropp'd from Grief, 
And Jealousy would, now and then, 

Rnffle in haste some snowy leaf. 
Which Love had still to smooth again ! 

But, oh ! there was a blooming boy, 

Who often tum'd the pages o'er, 
And wrote therein such words of joy, 

As all who read still sigh'd for more. 

And Pleasure was this spuit's name, 
And though so soft his voice and look, 



Yet Innocence, whene'er he came, 
Would tremble for her spotless book ! 

For still she saw his playful fingers 
Fill'd with sweets and wanton toys ; 

And weU she knew the stain that lingers 
After sweets from wanton boys ! 

And so it chanc'd, one luckless night 

He let his honey goblet fall 
O'er the dear book, so pure, so white. 

And sullied lines and marge and all ! 

In vain he sought, with eager lip. 
The honey from the leaf to drink, 

For still the more the boy would sip, 
The deeper still the blot would sink ! 

Oh ! it would make you weep to see 

The traces of this honey flood 
Steal o'er a page where Modesty 

Had freshly drawn a rose's bud! 

And Fancy's emblems lost their glow. 
And Hope's sweet lines were all defac'd. 

And Love himself could scarcely know 
What Love himself hs^d lately trac'd ! 

At length the urchin Pleasure fled, 
(For how, alas ! could pleasure stay ?) 

And Love, while many a tear he shed, 
In blushes flung the book away ! 

The index now alone remains. 

Of all the pages s|j|)ird by Pleasure, 

And though it bears some honey stains. 
Yet Memory counts the leaf a treasure ! 

And oft, they say, she scans it o'er. 
And oft, by this memorial aided. 

Brings back the pages now no more, ' 
And thinks of lines that long have faded ! 

I know not if this tale be true. 
But thus the simple facts are stated ; 

And I refer their truth to you. 
Since Love and you are near related ! 



EPISTLE VH. 
TO THOMAS HUME, ESa M. D. 

FROM THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
AIHTHZOMAI AIHTHMATA IZnZ AniZTA.KOIlCaNA 

QNnEnoNeA otk £xaN. 

Xenophont. Epk^. Ephesiae. lib. v. 

'Tis evening now ; the heats and cares of day 
In twilight dews are calmly wept away. 
The lover now, beneath the westem star. 
Sighs through the medium of his sweet segar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she 
With pufls and vows, with smoke aAd constancy ; 
The weary statesman for repose hath fled 
From halls of council to his negro's shed. 
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Where blest he woos some black Aspasia's grace, 
And dreams of freedom in his slaveys embrace !* 

In fancy now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o*er this modem Rome !' 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose-Creek once is Tiber now !' — 
This fam'd metropolis, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees ; 
Which travelling fools and gazetteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn. 
Though nought but wood* and ******** they see. 
Where streets should run, and sages ought to be ! 

And look, how soft in yonder radiant wave, 
The dying sun prepares his golden grave ! — 
Oh great Potomac ! oh you banks of shade ! 
You mighty scenes, in nature's morning made. 
While still, in rich magnificence of prime. 
She pourM her wonders, lavishly sublime, 
Nor yet had leam'd to stoop with humbler care, 
From grand to sofl, from wonderful to fair ! 
Say, were your towering hills, your boundless floods, 
Your rich savannas, and majestic woods. 
Where bards should meditate, and heroes rovcj 
And woman charm, and man deserve her love ! 
Oh ! was a world so bright but bom to grace 
Its own half-organiz'd, half-minded race^ 



1 The "black Aspasia" of the present ***♦***♦♦ of the 
United Slates, " inter Avernales haud ignotissima nymphad" 
has given rise to much pleasantry among the anti-democrat 
wits in America. 

2 " On the original location of the ground now allotted 
for the seat of the Federal City (says Mr, Weld,) the iden- 
tical spot on which the capitol noiii stands was called Rome. 
This anecdote is related by man^s a certain prognostic of 
the future magnificence of this city, which is to be, as it 
were, a second Rome." — Weld's Traoels^ Letter iv. 

3 A little stream that runs through the city, which with 
intolerable affectation, they have styled the Tiber. It was 
originally called Goose-Creek. 

4 " To be under the necessity of going through a deep 
wood for one or two miles, perhaps, in order to see a next 
door neighbour, and in the same city, is a curious, and I be- 
lieve a novel circumstance." — Weld^ Letter iv. 

The Federal City (if it must be called a city,) has not 
been much increased since Mr. Weld visited it. Most of the 
public buildings, which were then in some dejj^ree of forward- 
ness, have been since utterly sus|)ended. The Hotel is al- 
ready a ruin ; a great part of its roof has fallen in, and the 
rooms are left to be occupied gratuitously by the miserable 
Scotch and Irish emigrants. The President's House, a very 
noble structure, is by no means suited to the philosophical 
humility of its present possessor, who inhabits but a corner ol 
the mansion himself, and abandons the rest to a state of un- 
cleanly desolation, which those who are not philosophers 
cannot look at without regret. This grand edifice is en- 
circled by a very rude pale, through which a common rustic 
stile introduces the visitors of the first man in America. 
With respect to all that is in the house, I shall imitate the 
prudent forbearance of Herodotus, and say, r» Ss »v »yrop- 

The private buildings exhibit the same characteristic dis- 
play oi arrogant speculation and premature ruin, and the 
few ranges of houses which wete begun siome years ago, 
have remained so long waste and unfinished, that they are 
now for the most part dilapidated. 

5 The picture which Buffon and De Pauw have drawn 
of the American Indian, though very humiliating, is, as far 
as I can judge, much more correct than the flattering repre- 
sentations which Mr. Jefferson has given us. See the JVofe^ 
on Virginia, where this gentleman endeavours to disprove 
in genera], the opinion maintained so strongly by some phi- 
losophers, that nature (as Mr. Jefferson expresses it,) belit- 
tles her productions in the western world. M. de Pauw 
attributes the imperfection of animal life in America to the 
ravages of a very recent deluge, from who-'e effccs upon its 
soil and atmosphere it has not yet sufficiently recovered. 
See his Reeherchcs sur les ^mericains^ Part i. torn. i. p. 102. 



Of weak barbarians, swarming o'er its breast. 
Like vermin, gender'd on the lion*s crest ? 
Were none but brutes to call that soil their home. 
Where none but demi-gods should dare to roam? 
Or worse, thou mighty world ! oh ! doubly wone, 
Did Heaven design thy lordly land to nurse 
The motly dregs of every distant clime. 
Each blast of anarchy and taint of crime 
Which Europe shakes from her perturbed sphere, 
In full malignity to rankle here ? 

But hush ! — observe that little mount of pines. 
Where the breeze murmurs, and the fire-fly shine^ 
There^et thy fancy raise, in bold relief 
The sculptured image of that veteran chief,' 
Who lost the rebel's in the heroes name. 
And stept o'er prostrato loyalty to fame ; 
Beneath whose sword Columbia's patriot train 
Cast off their monarch, that the mob might reign ! 
How shall we rank thee upon glory's page ? 
Thou more than soldier, and just less than sage ! 
Too form'd for peace to act a conqueror's pait, 
Too train'd in camps to learn a statesman's art — 
Nature design'd thee for a hero's mould. 
But ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow coM ! 
While warmer souls command, nay, make their fiEtSi 
Thy fate made thee, and forc'd thee to be greaL 
Yet Fortune, who so oft, so blindly sheds 
Her brightest halo round the weakest heads. 
Found thee imdazzlcd, tranquil as before. 
Proud to be useful, scorning to be more ; 
Less prompt at glory's than at duty's claim. 
Renown tlie meed, but self-applause the aim ; 
All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee. 
Far less, than all thou hast forborne to be ! 

Now turn thine eye where faint the moonlight ftlls 
On yonder dome — and in those princely halls, 
If thou canst hate, as, oh ! that soul must hate. 
Which loves the virtuous, and reveres the great, 
If thou canst loathe and execrate with me 
That Gallic garbage of philosophy, 
That nauseous slaver of these frantic times. 
With which false liberty dilutes her crimes I ~ 
If thou hast got within thy free-bom breast. 
One pulse that beats more proudly than the rest. 
With honest scorn for that inglorious soul. 
Which creeps and winds beneath a mob's control, 
Which courts the rabble's smile, the rabbleVi nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, every beast its god ! 
There, in these wall&;— but, burning tongue, finhetr! 
Rank must be reverenc'd, even the rank that's then: 
So here I pause — and now, my Hume ! we put; 
But oh ! full oft, in magic dreams of heart. 
Thus let us meet, and mingle converse dear \ 
By Thames at home, or by Potomac here ! 
O'er lake and marsh, through fevers and throui^ Ibfib 
Midst bears and yankees, democrats and frogia 
Thy foot shall follow me, thy heart and eyes 
With me shall wonder, and with me despise !* 



1 On a small hill near the capitol, there is to be an eqMS> 
trian statue of General Washington. 
° 2 In the ferment which the F)rench revolnlioa eBsHsi 
among the democrats of America, and the licentious v/mr 
pathy with which they shared in the wildest nxcessw sf 



jacobinism, we may find one source of that Tuln|i^ 6f 
vice, that hostility to all the graces of life, whieE disti 
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While I, u oft, in witching thought shall rove 
To thee, to friendship, and that land I love. 
Where, like the air that fans her fields of green. 
Her freedom spreads, unfever'd and serene ; 
Where sovereign man can condescend to see 
The throne uid laws more sovereign still than he ! 



THE SNAKE. 

1801. 

My love and I, the other day, 

Within a myrtle arbour lay, t 

When near us from a rosy bed, 

A little Snake put forth its head. 

^ See," said the maid, with laughing eyes — 
** Yonder the fatal emblem lies ! 
Who could expect such hidden harm 
Beneath the rose's velvet charm ? 

Never did mortal thought occur 

In more unlucky hour than this ; 
For oh ! I just was leading her 

To talk of love and think of bliss. 

I rose to kill the snake, but she 
In pity pray'd, it might not be. 

*' No," said the girl — and many a spark 

Flash'd from her eyelid, as she said it — 
" Under the rose, or in the dark. 

One might, perhaps, have cause to dread it ; 
But when its wicked eyes appear. 

And when we know for what they wink so. 
One must be very simple, dear. 

To let it sting one— <ion't you think so ?" 



LINES, 
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Nor long did the soul of the stranger remain 

Unbless'd by the smile he had languish'd to meet : 
Though scarce did he hope it would soothe him 
again. 
Till the threshold of home had been kias'd by his 
feet! 

But the lays of his boy-hood had stol'n to their ear. 
And they lov'd what they knew of so humble a 
name. 
And they told him, with flattery welcome and dear. 
That they found in his heart something sweeter 
than fame ! 

Nor did woman — oh, woman ! whose form and whoae 
soul 

Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ! 
Whether sunnM in the tropics or chill'd at the pole. 

If woman be there, there is happiness too ! 

Nor did she her enamouring magic deny. 
That magic his heart had rehnquishM so long. 

Like eyes he had loved was her eloquent eye. 
Like them did it soften and weep at his song. 

Oh ! bless'd be the tear, and in memory oft 
May its sparkle be shed o'er his wandering dream! 

Oh I blest be that eye, and may passion as soft, 
As free from a pang, ever mellow its bdam! 

The stranger is gone — but he will not forget. 
When at home he shall talk of the toil he has 
known. 

To teU, with a sigh, what endeajments he met 
As he stray'd by the wave of the Schuylkill alone! 



Sopkocl. CEdip. Colon v. 758. 

Alone by the SchuylkQl a wanderer rov'd. 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye ; 

But far, very far were the friends that he lov'd. 
And he gaz*d on its flowery banks with a sigh ! 

Oh, nature ! though blessed and bright are thy rays, 
0*er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown, 

Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 
In a smile from the heart that is dearly our own ! 



Kishes the present demagogues of the United States, and 
■ become indeed too generally the characteristic of their 
couQtrymen. But there is another cause of the corruption 
of private morals, which, encouraged as it is by the govern- 
ment, and identified with the interests of the community, 
seams to threaten the decay of all honest principle in Ame- 
rica. I aUode to those fraudulent violations of neutrality 
to which they are indebted for the most lucrative part of 
their commerce, and by which they have so long infringed 
and eoonteraeted the maritime rights and advantages of 
this country. This unwarrantable trade is necessarily abet- 
ted by such a ifstam of collusion, impoeture, and i>erjary, 
as cannot fiul to nvead rapid contamination around it 

R 



THE FALL OF HEBE. 

A DITHYRAMBIO ODE.' 

'Twas on a day 
When the immortals at their banquet lay; 
The bowl 
Sparkled with starry dew. 
The weeping of those myriad urns of light. 
Within whose orbs, the almighty Power, 
At Nature's dawning hour, 

1 Though I call this a Dithyranibic Ode, I cannot presiune 
to say that it possesses, in any degree, the characteristics of 
that species of poetry. The nature of the ancient Dithy- 
rambic is very imperfectly known. According to M. Btf- 
rette, a licentious irregularity of metre, an extravagant 
research of thought and expression, and a rude embarrassed 
construction, are among its most distinguishing features. 
He adds, "Ces caract^res des dilyiambes se font sentir & 
ceux qui lisent attentivement les odes de Piodare." Jdi- 
moirea de VAcad. vol. x. p. 306. And the same opinion may 
be collected from Schmidt's dissertation upon the subject. 
But I think if the Dithyrambice of Pindar were in our pos- 
session, we should find, that, however wild and fanciful, 
they were by no means the tasteless jargon tbev are repre- 
sented, and that even their irregularity was what Boileau 
calls " un beau d^sordre." Chiabrera, who has been styled 
the Pindar of Italy, and from whom all its poetr]^ upon the 
Greek model was called Chiabreresco (as Crescimbeni in- 
forms us. Lib. i. cap. 12.) has given amongst hii Vendem- 
mie, a Dithyrambic, "all' uso de' Greci:" it is full of tboso 
compound epithets which, we are told, were a chief charac- 
ter of the style (o-uv^iTOu; fi Xi^ii; i^oiouv. SUIO Aibv^tpf 
jSo^i^;) such as 

Brielindorato Pegaso 

N ubicalpestator . 

Bat I cannot suppose that Pindar, even amidst all the U- 
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Stored the rich fluid of ethereal soul !* 

Around, 
Soft odorous clouds, that upward wing their flight 

From eastern isles 
(Where they have bathed them in the orient ray, 
And with fine fragrance all their bosoms fiU'd,) 
In circles flew, and, melting as they flew, 
A hquid day-break o'er the board distill'd ! 

AH, all was luxury 

All must be luxury, where Lysus smiles ! 
His locks divine 
Were crown'd 
With a bright meteor-braid. 
Which, like an. ever-springing wreath of vine, 

Shot into brilliant leafy shapes. 
And o'er his brow in lambent tendrils playM ! 
While *mid the foliage hung, 
Like lucid grapes, 
A thousand clustering blooms of light, 
Cull'd from the gardens of the galaxy ! 
Upon his bosom Cytherea's head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 

Her beauty's dawn. 
And all the curtains of the deep, undrawn, 
Reveal'd her sleeping in its azure bed. 
The captive deity 
Languish'd upon her eyes and lip. 
In chains of ecstacy ! 

Now in his arm. 
In blushes she reposed. 
And, while her zone resign'd its every charm. 
To shade his burning eyes her hand in dalliance stole; 
And now she raised her i#by mouth to sip 
The nectar'd wave 
LyaBus gave, 
And from her eyelids, gently closed. 
Shed a dissolving gleam, 
Which fell, like sun-dew, in the bowl ! 
While her bright hair, in mazy flow 

Of gold descending 
Along her cheek's luxurious glow. 
Waved o'er the goblet's side, 
And was reflected by its crystal tide, 

Like a sweet crocus flower. 
Whose sunny leaves, at evening hour. 
With roses of Cyrene blending,* 



eense of dithyrambics, would ever have descended to ballad- 
language like the following : 

Bella Filli, e bella Clori 
Non piu dar pregio a tue bellezze e taci, 
Che se Bacco fa vezzi alle mie labbra 
Fo le fiche a* vostri baci. 

esflcr vorrei Coppier, 

E ae troppo desiro 
Deh foasi io Bottiglier. 

Rime del Oiidbrera, part ii. p. 352. 

1 This is a Platonic fancy ; the philosopher supposes, in 
his Timsus, that, when the Deity had formed the soul of the 
world, he proceeded to the composition of other souls ; in 
which process, says Plato, he made use of the same cup, 
though the ingredients he mingled were not quite so pure as 
for the former; and having refined the mixture with a little 
of his own essence, he distributed it amongst the stars which 
served as reservoirs of the fluid. T«ut' ««wi x»i tthKiv 

IJTI TOV jrpOTipOV XpstTlip* fV C0 TIJV TOW SrOBVTOf ^VXfV K«- 

f»v¥vg sui(ryi, %. r. K. 

2 We learn from Theophrastus, that the roses of Cyrene 
were particularly fragrant. Euocr/tOTctrct t« Sb tm $v Xu- 



The Olympian cup 
Bum*d in the hands 
Of dimpled Hebe, as she wing'd her feet 
Up 
The empyreal mount, 
To drain the soul-drops at their stellar fount;* 
And still, 
As the resplendent rill 
Flamed o'er the goblet with a mantlmg heat. 
Her graceful care 
Would cool its heavenly fire 
In geUd waves of snowy-feather'd air. 
Such as the children of the pole respire. 
In those enchanted lands' 
Where life is all a spring and north winds never blow 
But oh ! 
Sweet Hebe, what a tear 
And what a blush were thine. 
When, as the breath of every Grace 
Wafted thy fleet career 
Along the studded sphere. 
With a rich cup for Jove himself to drink. 
Some star, that glitter'd in the way. 
Raising its amorous head 
To kiss so exquisite a tread, 
Check'd thy impatient pace ! 
And all Heaven's host of eyes 
Saw those luxuriant beauties sink 
In lapse of loveliness, along the azure skies !' 

Upon whose starry plain they lay, 
Like a young blossom on our meads of gold. 

Shed from a vernal thorn 
Amid the liquid sparkles of the mom ! 
Or, as in temples of the Paphian shade. 
The myrtled votaries of the queen behold 
An image of their rosy idol, laid 
Upon a diamond shrine ! 
The wanton wind. 
Which had pursued the flying fair. 

And sweetly twin'd 
Its spirit with the breathing rings 
Of her ambrosial hair, 

1 Heraclitus (Physicus) held the soul to be a spark of th 
stellar essence. " Scintilla stellaris essentioB." — Macrobm 
in Somn. Scip. Lib. i. cap. 14. 

2 The country of the Hyperboreans ; they were snpposei 
to be placed so far north, that the north wind coald not al 
feet them ; they lived longer than any other mortals ; passe 
their whole time in music and dancing, etc. etc. Bat th 
most extravagant fiction related of them is that to which ill 
two lines preceding allude. It was imagined, that tostea 
of our vulgar atmosphere, the Hyperboreans breatiw 
nothing but feathers ! According to Herodotas and PUn; 
this idea was suggested by the quantity of snow which wi 
observed to fall m those regions ; thus the fortner : T« o 

ptoixou; Soxioa Ktyiiv. — Herodot.lih.iv. cap. 31. Ovidtel 
the fable otherwise. . See Metamorph. lib. xv. 

Mr. O'Halloran, and some other Irish Antiqaarians, bai 
been at great expense of learning to prove that the 8trao| 
country, where they took snow for feathedb^ was Irelao 
and that the famous Abaris was an Irish Druid. Mr. Roi 
land, however, will have it that Abaris was a Welshma 
and that his name is only a corruption of Ap Rees ! 

3 I believe it is Servius who mentions this unlucky tr 
which Hebe made in her occupation of cup-bearer; at 
Hoflfman tells it after him; "Cum Hebe pocula Jovi adn 
nistrans, perque lubricum minus cautd incedens, cocidiM 
revolutisque vestibus" — in short, she fell in a very awkwai 
manner, and though (as the Encyclop^distes think) it woa 
have amused Jovs at any other time, yet, as he nappeat 
to be out of temper on that day, the poor giri ~ 
firom her employment 
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Soar'd as she fell, and on its ruffling wings, 

(Oh wanton wind !) 
Wafted the robe, whose sacred flow, 
Shadow'd her kindling charms of snow. 
Pure, as an Eleusinian veil 
Hangs o'er the mysteries !* 

Hf Hf * Hf 

* the brow of Juno flushed — 
Love bless'd the breeze ! 
The Muses blush'd. 
And every cheek was hid behind a lyre. 
While every eye was glancing through the strings. 
Drops of ethereal dew. 
That burning gush'd, 
As the great goblet flew 
From Hebe's pearly fingers through the sky ! 
Who was the spirit that remember'd Man 
V In that voluptuous hour ? 

And vdth a wing of Love 
Brush'd off" your scatter'd tears. 
As o'er the spangled heaven they ran, 
And sent them floating to our orb below !^ 
Essence of immortaUty ! 

The shower 
Fell glowing through the spheres 
While all around new tints of bhss. 
New perfumes of dehght, 
Enrich'd its radiant flow ! 

Now, with a humid kiss. 
It thrill'd along the beamy wire 
Of Heaven's illumin'd lyre,' 
Stealing the soul of music in its flight ! 
And now, amid the breezes bland. 
That whisper from the planets as they roll. 
The bright libation, softly fann'd 
By all their sighs, meandering stole ! 
They who, from Atlas' height. 

Beheld the hill of flame 
Descending through the waste of night. 
Thought 'twas a planet, whose stupendous frame 

Had kindled, as it rapidly revolv'd 
Around its fervid axle, and dissolv'd 
Into a flood so bright ! 
The child of day. 
Within his twihght bower. 
Lay sweetly sleeping 
On the flush'd bosom of a lotos-flower;^ 

1 The arcane symbols of this ceremony were deposited in 
the cista, where they lay religiously concealed from the eyes 
of the profane. They were generally carried in the proces 
sion by an ass ; and hence the proverb, which one may so 
oflen apply in the world, " asinus portat mysteria." See 
the Divine Legation^ Book ii. sect. 4. 

2 In the Oeoponica, Lib. ii. cap. 17, there is a fable some- 
what like this descent of the nectar to eanh. £v ouptcvco 
Tcav d'foDv iuco%eu/ciywv, xeei Tou vixrctpe; jreWou ^ocpstxii/ts- 
votf, »va<r*tpT*iTut xopii* tov EpwT» x»i wTcrnTat t« 
jTTipa) TOW xpatrnpog t>|v ^aa-tv. x»i w«p»Tp»4/«* fttv eturov 
TO ^1 vfxrecp f i$ Ttfv ynv {x%u^fv, x. r. X. See ^uctor, de 
Re Rust^ edit. Contab. 1704. 

3 The constellation Lyra. The astrolbgers attribute 
^eat virtues to this sign in ascendent!, which are enume- 
rated by Pontano, in his Urania: 

Ecbe novem cum pectine chordas 

Emodalans, mulcet que novo vaga sidera canto, 
Quo captSB naacentum animss concordia ducunt 
Pectora, etc. 

4 The Egyptians represented the dawn of day by a young 
boy Mated upon a lotos. E*t« Aiyvwrug ««p«»x«5 »pxnv 



When round him, in profusion weeping, 
Dropp'd the celestial shower, 

Steeping 
The rosy clouds, that curl'd 
About his infant head. 
Like myrrh upon the locks of Cupid shed ! 

But, when the waking boy 
Waved his exhaling tresses through the sky, 
O morn of joy ! 
The tide divine, 
•All gUttering with the vermeil dye 
It drank beneath his orient eye, 
DistiU'd in dews upon the world. 
And every drop was wine, was heavenly wine ! 

Bless'd be the sod, the flow'ret blest. 
That caught, upon their hallow'd breast. 
The nectar'd spray of Jove's perennial springs ! 
Less sweet the flow'ret, and less sweet the sod, 
O'er which the Spurit of the rainbow flings 
The magic mantle of her solar god P 



TO 



That wrinkle, when first I espied it, 
At once put my heart out of pain. 

Till the eye that was glowing beside it 
Disturb'd my ideas again ! 

Thou art just in the twilight at present 
When woman's declension begins. 

When, fading from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good Ught to her sins ! 

Yet thou still art so lovely to me, 
I would sooner, my exquisite mother ! 

Repose in the sunset of thee 
Than bask in the noon of another! 



ANACREONTIC. 

" She never look'd so kind before — 
Yet why the wanton's smile recall ! 

I've seen this witchery o'er and o'er, 
'Tis hollow, vain, and heartless all !" 

Thus I said, and, sigMng, sipp'd 
The wine which she had lately tasted ; 

The cup, where she had lately dipp'd 
Breath, so long in falsehood wasted. 

I took the harp, and would have sung 
As if 'twere not of her I sang; 



Plutarch, srsp* t« f*n xp»v tft/t*rp. See also his treatise 
Isid. et Osir. Observing that the lotos showed its head 
above water at sun-rise, and sank again at his setting, they 
conceived the idea of consecrating it to Osiris, or the sun. 

This symbol of a youth sittinp; upon ti lotos, is very fre- 
quenton the Abraxases. or Basilidian stones. See MotU" 
faucotiy Tom. ii. planche 158, and the SuppUment. etc. 
Tom. ii. lib. vii. chap. 5. 

1 The ancients esteemed those flowers and trees t&o 
sweetest upon which the rainbow had appeared to rest; and 
the wood they chiefly burned in sacrifices, was that which 
the smUe of Iris had consecrated.— PZtttarcA Sjffi^0». Lib. 
iv. cap. 2, where (as Vossiua remarks) *«i»ri, untead of 
««\»<ri, is undoubtedly the genuine readme. See ^^^fV* 
for some curious particularities of the rainbow, X/e Otypa^ 
et Progress^ Idololat. Lib. iii. cap. 13. 
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But itill the noCM on Lamia hnng— 
On whom but Lamia cculd they hang ! 

That kiss, for which, if worlds were mine,- 
A world for every kiss I'd give her ; 

Those ik>ating eyes, that floating shine 
Like diamonds in an eastern river ! 

That mould so fine, so pearly bright. 
Of which luxurious Heaven hath cast her, 

Through which her soul doth beam as white 
As flame through lamps of alabaster ! 

Of these I sung, and notes and words 
Were sweet as if 'twas Lamia's hair 

That lay upon my lute for chords. 
And Lam la's lip that warbled there ! 

But when, alas ! I tum'd the theme, 
And when of vows and oaths I spoke, 

Of truth, and hope's beguiling dream— 
The chord beneath my finger broke ! 

False harp ! fake woman ! — such, oh ! such 
Are lutes too frail and maids too willing ; 

Every hand's licentious touch 
Can learn to wake their wildest thrilling ! 

And when that thrill is most awake. 
And when ^ou think heaven's joys await you. 

The nymfA will change, the chord will brei^ — 
Oh Love ! oh Music I how I hate you ! 



TO MRS. 



ON SOME CALUMNIES AGAINST HER CHARACTER. 

Is not thy mind a gentle mind ? 

Is not thy heart a heart refin'd ? 

Hast thou not every blameless grace, 

That man should love, or Heaven can trace ? 

And oh ! art thou a shrine for Sin 

To hold her hateful worship in ? 

No, no, be happy — dry that tear — 

Though some thy heart hath harbour'd near 

May now repay its love with blame ! 

Though man, who ought to shield thy fame. 

Ungenerous man, be first to wound thee ! 

Though the whole world may freeze around thee. 

Oh ! thou'lt be like that lucid tear,* 

Which, bright, within the crystal's sphere 

In liquid purity was found. 

Though all had grown congeal'd around ; 

Floating in frost, it mock'd the chill. 

Was pure, was soil, was brilliant still. 



HYMN OF A VIRGIN OF DELPHI, 

AT THE T0M3 OF HER MOTHER. 

Oh ! lost, for ever lost ! — ^no more 

Shall Vesper light our dewy way 
Along the rocks of Crissa's shore. 

To hymn the fading fires of day ! 

1 This alludes to a curious gem, upon which Claudian 
has left Oft some poiatless epigrams. It was a drop of pure 
water incloied withio a piece of crystal. See Claudian. 
Epigram, de ChryataUo evi aqua inerat. Addison men- 
tioos a curiosity of this kind at Milan. He says, " It is such 



No more to Temp^*i distant val« 

In holy musings shaU we roamt 
Through summer's glow, and wintei^i gale^ 

To bear the mystic chapleta home !' 
'Twas then my soul's expanding zeal. 

By nature warm'd and led by thee. 
In every breeze was taught to feel 

The breathings of a deity ! 
Guide of my heart ! to memory tmey 

Thy looks, thy words^ are still my own — 
I see thee raising from the dew. 

Some laurel, by the wind o*erthrowii. 
And hear thee say, **Thi8 humble bough 

Was planted for a doom divine. 
And, though it weep in languor now. 

Shall flourish on the Delphic shrine ! 
Thus, in the vale of earthly sense. 

Though sunk awhile the spirit lies, 
A viewless hand shall cull it thence, 

To bloom immortal in the skies !*' 

Thy words had such a melting flow. 

And spoke of truth 'so sweetly well. 
They dropp'd like heaven's serenest snow. 

And all was brightness where they fitli ! 
Fond soother of my infant tear ! 

Fond sharer of my infant joy ! 
Is not thy shade still Imgering here t 

Am I not still thy soul's employ? 
And oh ! as oil, at close of day 

When, meeting on the sacred motmt. 
Our nymphs awak'd the choral lay, 

And danc'd around Cassotis* fount ; 
As then, 'twas all thy wish and care. 

That mine should be the simplest 
My lyre and voice the sweetest there. 

My foot the lightest o'er the green ; 
So still, each little grace to mould. 

Around my form thine eyes are shed. 
Arranging every snowy fold. 

And guiding every mazy tread ! 
And, when I lead the hymning choiry 

Thy spirit still, unseen and free. 
Hovers between my lip and lyre, 

And weds them into harmony ! 
Flow, Plistus, flow ! thy murmuring 

Shall never drop its silv'ry tear 
Upon so pure, so blest a grave. 

To memory so divinely dear ! 



RINGS AND SEALS. 



Achillea TaUua^ Lib. ii 

** Go !" said the angry weeping maid» 
** The chaim is broken !— once betray*d» 

a rarity as this that I saw at VendAme in France, whie 
they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour shod over La 
zarus, and was gathered up by an an^l, who pet it io aM 
crystal vial and roar^e a present of it to Mary llagiilalHS< 
— AddisorCs Remarks on several Parts of ftalp, 

1 The laurel, fhr the common uses or the tempie, ft 
adorning the altars and sweeping the pavenwiit, was s«| 
plied by a tree near the fountain of Cartalia. Bat apoo a 
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Oh ! never can my heart rely 
On word or look, on oath or sigh. 
Take back the gifls, so sweetly given, 
With promised faith and vows to Heaven ; 
That little ring, which, night and mom, 
With wedded truth my hand hath worn ; 
That seal which oft, in moment blest, 
Thou hast upon my lip imprest, 
And sworn its dewy spring should be 
A fountain seal'd' for only thee ! 
Take, take them back, the gift and vow, 
All sullied, lost, and hateful, now !" 

I took the ring — ^the seal I took. 
While oh ! her every tear and look 
Were such as angels look and shed. 
When man is by the world misled ! 
Gently I whisper'd, " Fanny, dear ! 
Not half thy lovers gifts are here : 
Say, where are all the seals he gave 
To every ringlet's jetty wave. 
And where is every one he printed 
Upon that lip, so ruby-tinted — 
Seals of the purest gem of bliss. 
Oh ! richer, softer, far than this ! 

" And then the ring — ^my love ! recall 
How many rings, delicious all. 
His arms around that neck hath twisted. 
Twining warmer far than this did ! 
Where are they all, so sweet, so many ? 
Oh ! dearest, give back all, if any 1" 

While thus I murmur'd, trembling too 
Lest all the nymph had vow'd was true, 
I saw a smile relenting rise 
'Mid the moist azure of her eyes, 
Like day-hght o'er a sea of blue, 
While yet the air is dim with dew ! 
She let her cheek repose on mine, 
She let my arms around her twine — 
Oh ! who can tell the bliss one feels 
In thus exchanging rings and seals ! 



TO MISS SUSAN B— CKF—D. 

HER SINGING. 

I MORE than once have heard, at night, 
A song, like those thy lips have given. 

And it was sung by shapes of light. 
Who seem'd, like thee, to breathe of heaven ! 

But this was all a dream of sleep. 
And I have said, when morning shone. 



important occasions, they sent to Tem(>e fur their laurel. 
We find in Pausanias, that this valley supplied the branches, 
of which the temple was originally constructed; and Plu- 
tarch layi, in his Dialogue on Music^ " The youth who 
brings the Tempic laurel to Delphi is always attended by a 
player on the flute." AKkei/*>tv xxi tcdxxtkxojui^ovti 7r»iSt 
Ti|v Ti/«irixi|v Sn^vtiv ii; ^ksK^ag 9r»po/*»pTtt uuKurng. 

1 " There are gardens, supposed to be those of Kmg Solo- 
mon, in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The friars show 
a fountain which they say is the ' sealed fountain,* to which 
the holy spousi in the Canticles is compared ; and they pre- 
tend a tradition, that Solomon shut up these springs and put 
hia signet upon the door, to keep them for his own drinking.** 
— MaundreWg Travels. See also the Motes to Mr. Good's 
Translation of the Song of Solomon. 



** Oh ! why should fairy Fancy keep 
These wonders for herself alone?" 

I knew not then that Fate had lent 
Such tones to one of mortal birth ; 

I knew not then that Heaven had sent 
A voice, a form like thine on earth ! 

And yet, in all that flowery maze 

Through which my life has lov*d to tread. 
When I have heard the sweetest lays 

From lips of dearest lustre shed ; 

When I have felt the warbled word 
From Beauty's mouth of perfimie sighing. 

Sweet as music's hallow'd bird 
Upon a rose's bosom,lying ! 

Though form and song at once combin'd 
Their loveliest bloom and softest thrill. 

My heart hath sigh'd, my heart hath pin'd 
For something softer, lovelier still ! 

Oh ! I have found it all, at last, 
In thee, thou sweetest, living lyre. 

Through which the soul hath ever pass'd 
Its harmonizing breath of fire ! 

All that my best and wildest dream, 
In Fancy's hour, could hear of see 

Of Music's sigh or Beauty's beam 
Are realiz'd, at once, in thee ! 



LINES, 



WRITTEN AT THE COHOS, OR FALLS OF 
THE MOHAWK RIVER.* 



Gia era in loco ove s'udia '1 rimbombo 
Deir acqna. * * * 



Dante. 



From rise of morn till set of sun, 

I've seen the mighty Mohawk run. 

And as I mark'd the woods of pine 

Along his mirror darkly shine. 

Like tall and gloomy forms that pasi 

Before the wizard's midnight glass ; 

And as I view'd.the hurrying pace 

With which he ran his turbid race, 

Rushing, alike untir'd and wild. 

Through shades that frown'd, and flowers that 

smil'd. 
Flying by every green recess 
That woo'd him to its calm caress. 
Yet, sometimes turning with the wind. 
As if to leave one look behind ! 



1 There is a dreary and savage character in the country 
immediately above these Falls, which is much more in har- 
mony with the wildness of such a scone, than the cuhirated 
lands in the neighbourhood of Niagara. See the drawing 
of them in Mr. Weld's book. According to him, the per- 
pendicular height of the Cohoa Falls is fifty feet; but th« 
Marquis de Chastellux makes it seventy-six. 

The fine rainbow, which is continually forming ana dia- 
solv'mg as the spray rises into the lifflit of the attn, ia per- 
haps the most interesting beauty which these wondsrfal 
cataracts exhibit. 
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Oh ! I have thought, and thinking, sighM- 
How like to thee, thou restless tide ! 
May be the lot, the life of him. 
Who roams along thy water's brim ! 
l^oagh what alternate shades of woe. 
And flowers of joy my path may go ! 
How many a humble still retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet. 
While still puwiing, still unblest, 
I wander on, nor dare to rest ! 
But, urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destin'd falls, 
I see the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till Ufe be done. 
And the last current cease to run ! 
CHi, may my falls be bright as thine ! 
May Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me. 
As soft, as now it hangs o'er thee ! 



CLORIS AND FANNY. 

Cloris ! if I were Persia's king, 
I'd make my graceful queen of thee : 

While Fanny, wild and artless thing. 
Should but my humble handmaid be. 

There is but one objection in it — 
That, verily, I'm much afraid 

I should, in some unlucky minute. 
Forsake the mistress for the maid ! 



TO MISS 



With woman's form and woman's tricks 
So much of man you seem to mij. 

One knows not where to take you ; 
I pray you, if 'tis not too far. 
Go, ask of Nature tohich you are. 

Or what she meant to make you. 

Yet stay— you need not take the pains — 
With neither beauty, youth, nor brains 

For man or maid's desiring : 
Pert as female, fool as male, 
As boy too green, as girl too stale — 

The thing 's not worth inquiring ! 



TO 



UN HKR ASKING HE TO ADDRESS A POEM TO HER. 

Sine venere friget Apollo. 

JEgid. Menagiua. 

How can I sing of fragrant sighs 

I ne'er have felt from thee ? 
How can I sing of smiling eyes. 

That ne'er have smil'd on me ? 

The heart, 'tis true, may fancy much. 
But, oh ! 'tis cold and seeming — 

One m(Hnent*s real, rapturous touch 
Is worth an age of dreaming ! 



Think'st thou, when Julia's lip and 
Inspir'd my youthful tongue, 

I coldly spoke of lips unprest, 
Nor felt the heaven I sung? 

No, no, the spell, that warm'd so long. 

Was still my Julia's kiss, 
And still the girl was paid, in song, 

What she had giv'n in bliss ! 

Then beam one burning smile on me. 
And I will sing those eyes ; 

Let me but feel a breath from thee. 
And I will praise thy sighs. 

That rosy mouth alone can bring 
What makes the bard divine-~ 

Oh, Lady ! how my lip would sing, 
If once 'twere prest to thine ! 



SONG 

OF THE EVIL SPIRIT OF THE WOODS.' 

Qua via difficilis, quaque est via nulla. . . . 

Ovid. Metam, Lib. iiL t. 837. 

Now the vapour, hot and damp. 
Shed by day's expiring lamp, 
Through the misty ether spreads 
Every ill the white man dreads ; 
Fiery fever's thirsty thrill. 
Fitful ague's shivering chill ! 

Hark ! I hear the traveller's song. 
As he winds the woods along, 
Christian ! 'tis the song of fear; 
Wolves are round thee, night is near. 
And the wild thou dar'st to roam — 
Oh ! 'twas once the Indian's home !' 
Hither, sprites, who love to harm, 
Wheresoe'er you work your charm. 
By the creeks, or by the brakes, 
Where the pale witch feeds her snakes. 
And the cayman' loves to creep. 
Torpid, to his wintry sleep : 
Where the bird of carrion flits. 
And the shuddering murderer sits,^ 



1 The idea of this poem occurred to me in paaaing through 
the very dreary wilderness between Batavia, a new •ettle- 
ment in the midst of the woodsj and the UtUe village of 
Buffalo upon Lake Erie. This m the most fatiguing part 
of the route, in travelling through the Genesee country to 
Niagara. 

2 " The Five Confederated Nations (of Indians) were 
settled along the banks of the Susquehanna and the adja- 
cent country, until the year 1779, when General Snllivan, 
with an army of 4000 men, drove them from their coontry 
to Niagara, where, being obliged to live on salted proviiiottS| 
to which thev were unaccustomed, great nmnbers of them 
died. Two hundred of them, it is said, were buried in one 
grave, where they had encamped." — Mora^t Jlmeriem» 
Oeography. 

3 The alligator, who is supposed to lie in a torpid state all 
the winter, in the bank of some creek or pond, naving pre- 
viously swallowed a large number of pine-knots, which are 
his only sustenance durine the time. 

4 This was the mode of punishment for murder (as Fathor 
Charlevoix tells us) amone the Hurons. "■ They li^ Hm 
dead body upon poles at ue top of a cabin, and the mor- 
derer was obliged to remain several Avj% together, and to 
receive all that dropped from the carcass, not only on ~ 
self but on his food." 
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Lone beneath a roof of blood, 
While upon his poison'd food, 
From the corpse of him he slew 
Drops the chUl and gory dew ! 

Hither bend you, turn you hither 
Eyes that blast and wings that wither ! 
Cross the wandering Christian's way. 
Lead him, ere the glimpse of day. 
Many a mile of madd'ning error 
Through the maze of night and terror, 
Till the mom behold him lying 
O'er the damp earth, pale and dying ! 
Mock him, when his eager sight 
Seeks the cordial cottage-light ; 
Gleam then, hke the lightning-bug. 
Tempt him to the den that's dug 
For the foul and famish'd brood 
Of the she-wolf, gaunt for blood ! 
Or, unto the dangerous pass 
O'er the deep and dark morass. 
Where the trembling Indian brings 
Belts of porcelain, pipes, and rings. 
Tributes, to be hung in air 
To the Fiend presiding there !* 
Then, when night's long labour past. 
Wilder' d, faint, he falls at last. 
Sinking where the causeway's edge 
Moulders in the slimy sedge, 
There let every noxious thing 
Trail its filth and fix its sting ; 
Let the bull-toad taint him over. 
Round him let musquitoes hover. 
In his ears and eye-balls tingling. 
With his blood their poison mingling. 
Till, beneath the solar fires. 
Rankling all, the wretch expires ! 



TO MRS. HENRY T— GHE, 

ON READING HER " PSYCHE." 

Tell me the witching tale again. 
For never has my heart or ear 

Hung on so sweet, so pure a strain. 
So pure to feel, so sweet to hear ! 



Say, Love ! in all thy spring of fame, 
When the high heaven itself was thine; 

When piety confess'd the flame. 
And even thy errors were divine ! 

Did ever Muse's hand, so fair 
A glory round thy temple spread ? 



1802. 



1 " We find also collars of porcelain, tobacco, ears of 
maize, skins, etc. by the side of difficult and dangerous ways, 
on rocks, or by the side of the falls ; and these are so many 
ofTerings made to the spirits which preside in these places.'* 
See Charlevoix's Letter on the Traditions and the Religion 
of the Savages of Canada. 

Father Hennepin too mentions this ceremony; he also 
says,* " We took notice of-one barbarian, who made a kind 
of sacrifice upon an oak at the Cascade of St. Antony of 
Padua, upon Uieriver Mississippi." See Hennepin* s Voyage 
into Jforih America, ^ i. I 
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Did ever, lip*s ambrosial air 
Such perfume o'er thy altars shed ? 

One maid there was, who round her lyre 
The mystic myrtle wildly wreath'd — 

But all her sighs were sighs of fire, 
The myrtle wither'd as she breath'd ' 

Oh ! you that love's celestia]^ream. 

In all its purity, would know, 
Let not the senses' ardent beam. 

Too strongly through the vision glow ! 

Love sweetest lies, conceal'd in night, 
The night where Heaven has bid him lie ; 

Oh ! shed not there unhallowed light, 
Or Psyche knows, the boy. will fly !* 

Dear Psyche ! many a charmed hour. 
Through many a wild and magic waste, 

To the fair fount and blissful bower^ 
Thy mazy foot my soul hath trac'd ! 

Where'er thy joys are number'd now, 
Beneath whatever shades of rest, 

The Genius of the starry brow' 
Hath chain'd thee to thy Cupid's breast ; 

Whether above the horizon dim. 
Along whose verge our spirits stray, 

(Half sunk within the shadowy brim. 
Half brighten'd by the eternal ray.)"^ 

Thou risest to a cloudless pole ! 

Or, lingering here, dost love to mark 
The twilight walk of many a soul 

Through sunny good and evil dark ; 

Still be the song to Psyche dear, 
The song, whose dulcet tide was given 

To keep her name as fadeless here. 
As nectar keeps her soul in heaven ! 



1 See the story in Apulcius. With respect to this beautiful 
allegory of Love and Psyche, there is an ingenious idea 
suggested by the senator Buonarotti, in his " Osservaziom 
sopra aicuni frammenti di vasi antichi.** He thinks the 
fable is taken from some very occult mysteries, which had 
long been celebrated in honour of Love : and fie accounts, 
upon this supposition, for the silence of the more -ancient 
authors upon the subject, as it was not till towards the de- 
cline of pagan superstition, that writers could venture to 
reveal or discuss such ceremonies ; accordingly, he observes, 
we find Lucian and Plutarch treating, without reserve, or 
the Dea Syria, and Isis and Osiris; and Apuleius, who has 
given us the story of Cupid and Psyche, has also detailed 
some of the mysteries oftsis. See the OiomeUe di Litterati 
d'ltaliay tom. xxvii. articol. 1. See also the Observations 
upon the ancient Oems in the Museum FUrentinumf vol. 
1. p. 156. 

1 cannot avoid remarking here an error into which the 
French Encyclop^distes have beeir led by M. Spon, iq their 
article Psyche. They say, "Petron fait un r6cit de la 
pompe nuptiale de ces deux amans (Amour et Psyph^.) 
D6ja, dit-il," etc. etc. The Psyche of Petronius, however, 
is a servant-maid, and the marriage which he describes is 
that of the young Pannychis. See Span's Recherehet 
Curieuses^ etc. Dissertat. .5. 

2 Allusions to Mrs. T— ghe's poem. 

3 Constancy. 

4 By this image the Platonists expressed the middle stata 
of the soul between sensible and intellectual esistsoce. 
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IMPROMPTU, UPON LEAVING SOME 
FRIENDS. 

O dulMt eomitum ralete eoBtus ! — CatuUtu. 

No, never ehall my loiil forget 
The friends I found so cordial-hearted ; 

Dear shall be %b day we met, 
And dear shall be the night we parted ! 

Oh ! if regrets, however sweet, 
Must with the lapse of time decay. 

Yet still, when thus in mirth you meet. 
Fill high to him that*s far away ! 

Long be the flame of memory found, 
Alive— when with your social glaai, 

Let that be still the magic round, 
0*er which oblivion dares not pass ! 



EPISTLE Vm, 
TO THE HONOURABLE W. R. SPENCER, 

Nee venit ad duros musa yocata getas. 

Ovid ex PontOf Lib. i. ep. 5. 

FROM BUFFALO UPON LAKE XRIB. 

Tiiou oft hast told me of the fairy hours 
Thy heart has number'd in those classic bowers. 
Where fancy sees the ghost of ancient wit 
*Mid cowls and cardinals profanely flit, 
And pagan spirits, by the pope unlaid, 
Haunt every stream and sing through every shade ! 
There still the bard, who, (if his numbers be 
His tongue's light echo,) must have talk'd like thee. 
The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has caught 
Those playful, sunshine holidays of thought 
In which the basking soul reclines and glows, 
Warm without toil and brilliant in repose. 
There still he roves, and laughing loves to see 
How modern monks with ancient rakes agree ; 
How mitres hang, where ivy wreaths might twine. 
And heathen Massic 's damn'd for stronger wine ! 
There too are all those wandering souls of song, 
With whom thy spirit hath commun'd so long. 
Whose rarest gems are, every instant, hung 
By memory's magic on thy sparkling tongue. 
But here, alas ! by Erie's stormy lake. 
As far from thee, my lonely course I take. 
No bright- remembrance o'er the fancy plays, 
No classic dream, no star of other days 
Has left that visionary glory here. 
That relic of its light, so soft, so dear, 
Which gilds and hallows even the rudest scene, 
The humblest shed, where genius once has been ! 

All that creation's varying mass assumes 
Of grand or lovely, here aspires and blooms ; 
Bold rise the mountains, rich the gardens glow, 
Bright lakes expand, and conquering* rivers flow ; 

I This epithet was suggested by Charlevoix's striking de- 
scription of the conflueDce of the Missouri with the Missis- 



Mind, mind alone, without whoie quGkeiiiiig njf. 
The world 's a wilderness, and man but dajy 
Mind, mind alone, in barren, still repoee. 
Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, noc flowa ! 
Take Christians, Mohawks, Democrats and aU 
From the rude wigwam to the congma-hally 
From man the savage, whether slav'd or ftee. 
To man the civiliz'd, less tame than be ! 
'Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile striib 
Betwixt half-polish'd and half-baibaromi life ; 
Where every ill the ancient world can bfew 
Is mix'd with every grossness of the new ; 
Where all corrupts though little can enticei 
And nothing 's knovni of luxury, bat vioe ! 

Is this the region then, is this the clime 

For golden fancy ? for those dreams 

Which all their miracles of light rev^ 

To heads that meditate and hearts that feelT 

No, no— the muse of inspiration playft 

O'er every scene ; she walks the foresMnaze, 

And climbs the mountain ; every blooming apoC 

Bums with her step, yet man regards it not ! 

She whispers round, her words are in the air. 

But lost, unheard, they linger freezing there. 

Without one breath of soul, divinely strong 

One ray of heart to thaw them into song ! 

Yet, yet forgive me, oh, you sacred few ! 
Whom late by Delaware's green banks I knew , 
Whom, known and lov'd through many a social ere^ 
'Twas bliss to live with, and 'twas pain to leave !' 
Less dearly welcome were the lines of yore 
The exile saw upon the sandy shore, 
When his lone heart but faintly hop'd to find 
One print of man, one blessed stamp of tnin^ t 
Less dearly welcome than the liberal zeal. 
The strength to reason and the warmth to £ee\f 
The manly polish and the illumin'd taste. 
Which, 'mid the melancholy, heartless 'waste 
My foot has wander'd, oh you sacred few ! 
I found by Delaware's green banks with yon. 
Long may you hate the Gallic dross that nms 
O'er your fair country and corrupts its sons ; 
Long love the arts, the glories which adom 
Those fields of freedom, where your sires were bom. 
Oh ! if America can yet be great. 
If, neither chained by choice, nor danm'd by fate 



cippi. " I believe this is the iiuest confluence in the world. 
The two rivers are much of the samo breadth, each about 
half a league ; but the Missouri is by far the most rapid, and 
seems to enter the Mississippi like a conqueror, through 
which it carries its white waves to the opposite shore wmi- 
out mixing them : afterwards it gives its colour to the Mia* 
sisaippi, which it never loses again, but carries quite down 
to the sea." — Letter xxvii. 

1 In the society of Mr. Dennie and his friends, at Phila- 
delphia, I pnpscd the few agreeable moments which my tonr 
through the States afforded mo. Mr. Dennie has succeeded 
in diffusing through this elegant little circle that love for 
good literature and sound politics, which he feels so seal- 
ously himself, and which is so very rarely the characteristie 
of his countrymen. They will not, I trust, accuse -me of 
illiberality for the picture which I have given of the ignv 
ranco and corruption that surround them. If I did not hate, 
as I ousrht, the rabble to which th^ are opposed, I eoida 
not value, as I do, the spirit with which they defy it; and, 
in lea tfling from them what Am'eruans eon fte, i but see 
with tlJBDro indignation what Americans ar§ 
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To the mob-mania which imbrues her now, 

She yet can raise the bright but temperate brow 

Of single msgesty, can grandly place 

An empire's pillar upon freedom's base. 

Nor fear the mighty shafl will feebler prove 

For the fair capital that flowers above ? — 

If yet, releas'd from all that vulgar throng. 

So vain of dulness and so pleas'd with wrong. 

Who hourly teach her, like themselves, to hide 

Folly in froth, and barrenness in pride. 

She yet can rise, can wreath the attic charms 

Of soft refinement round the pomp of aims, 

And see her poets flash the fires of song. 

To light her warriors' thunderbolts along ! 

It is to you, to souls that favouring Heaven 

Has made like yours, the glorious task is given — 

Oh, but for suckj Columbia's days were done ; 

Rank without ripeness, quicken'd without sun. 

Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall, before her spring were o'er ! 

Believe me, Spencer, while I wing'd the hours 
Where Schuylkill undulates through banks of flow* 

ers. 
Though few the days, the happy evenings few. 
So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my full soul forgot its wish to roam. 
And rested there, as in a dream of home ! 
And looks I met, like looks I lov'd before, 
And voices too, which, as they trembled o'er 
The chord of memory, found full many a tone 
Of kindness there in concord with their own ! 
Oh ! we had nights of that communion free. 
That flush of heart, which I have known with thee 
So ofl, so warmly ; nights of mirth and mind, 
Of whims that taught, and follies that refin'd ; 
When shall we both renew them ? when restor'd 
To the pure feast and intellectual board, 
Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine 
Those whims that teach, those folUes that refine ? 
Even now, as wandering upon Erie's shore, 
I hear Niagara's distant cataract roar, 
I sigh for England — oh ! these weary feet 
Have many a mile to journey, ere we meet ! 



a nxTPis, as sot kapta ntn mneian exo. 

Euripides. 
A WARNING 



TO 



Oh! fair as Heaven and chaste as light ! 
Did Nature mould thee all so bright. 
That thou shouldst ever learn to weep 
O'er languid Virtue's fatal sleep. 
O'er shame extinguish'd, honour fled. 
Peace lost, heart wither'd, feeling dead? 

No, no— a star w$ti bpn with thee, 
Which sheds eterud purity ! 
Thou hast, within those sainted eyes. 
So fair a traofcript of the skies, 
S * 
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In lines of fire such heavenly lore, 
That man should read them and adore ! 

Yet have I known a gentle maid 
Whose early charms were just airay'd 
In nature's loveliness like thine. 
And wore that clear, celestial sign. 
Which seems to mark the brow that's fair 
For Destiny's pecuUar care !^ 
Whose bosom too was once a zone, 
Where the bright gem of <virtue shone 
Whose eyes were talismans of Qte 
Against the spell of man's desire ! 
Yet, hapless girl, in one sad hour. 
Her charms have shed their radiant flower; 
The gem has been beguil'd away ; 
Her eyes have lost their chastening ray ; 
The simple fear, the guiltless shame, 
The smiles that from reflection came, 
All, all have fled, and lefl her mind 
A faded monument behind ! 
Like some wave-beaten, mouldering stone 
To memory rais'd by hands unknown. 
Which, many a wintry hour, has stood, 
Beside the ford of Tyra's flood. 
To tell the traveller, as he cross'd. 
That there some loved friend was lost ! 
Oh ! 'twas a sight I wept to see — 
Heaven keep the lost-one's fate from diee ! 



TO 



Tis time, I feel, to leave thee now, 
While yet my soul is something free ; 

While yet those dangerous eyes allow 
One moment's thought to stray from thee! 

Oh ! thou art every instant dearer — 
Every chance that brings me nigh thee. 

Brings my ruin nearer, nearer: 
I am lost, unless I fly thee ! 

Nay, if thou dost not scorn and hate me, 

Wish me not so soon to fall. 
Duties, fame, and hopes await me. 

Oh ! that eye would blast them all ! 

Yes, yes, it would — ^for thou'rt as cold 

As ever yet allur'd or sway'd. 
And would 'st, without a sigh, behold 

The ruin which thyself had made ! 

Yet — ixndd I think that, truly fond. 
That eye but once would smile on me, 

Good Heaven ! how much, how fur beyond 
Fame, duty, hope, that smile would be ! 

Oh ! but to win it, night and day. 

Inglorious at thy feet reclin'd, 
Fd sigh my dreams of fame away. 

The world for thee forgot, resign'd ! 

But no, no, no— farewell — ^we part, 
Never to meet, no, never, never - 

Oh, woman ! what a mind and heart 
"Thy coldness has undone for ever ! 
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Ihotuand ahelU?" 



'Twu Ihui ifae deitj. who tffiBds 
Tha arch of hesvon, >nd grandly shedg 
Da; from hii eye-lids I — Ihus he spoke, 
At ihnjggh my cell hii glorici bioke. 



With I 



if fire and feet 



WhoH harp " 

The iweetcst of » thousind shell" I" 

Aphelia u (he Delphic fair,' 

WiLh eyea of fire and golden hair, 

AfJieLa'B are ihs airy feet. 

And hen Ihe haip diviaely sweet; 

For foot (0 light baa neier trod 

The laurel'd caTenu' of the god. 

Mar haqi ao soft hu ever given 

A Htrain 10 eauli or aigh to heaven : 

In boB< 



thu Iba God hiniHir vra> onanHxiied of bcr, and bid HgiH- 

tlH UmpLe. Man; a [lioui hiubaul tonniicd at tliia ilivuii 
aHl|aiUiiii, and even duclared hiioHlf pnHid of Ilia teix- 
lion, with whicK his familr hod ken dislinpiislied bjr Ilu 
d«ly. Id the lemnle orjuuiUl BcliH, lliero wbb a iplenditl 
iMd fnr ihma otuiiiiaiu. In t'^fipUin TJii'bo Ihn aBmi 
iiiaek«T vru pracliHsd, and at iIk uncit of Patau in Ly 
cia, tha pcialeu DETtt couM jmiphcay lUI an iBlerview uilli 

Joatphui (Lib. iviii.cap. 3.) of Iho Roman malronPanJina. 
~'- — "tapritilaoflKi, for a bribe, belrayed in UiH maanei 



in aU hia coune, behold 
. a of fire, auch hail of pild! 
Tell her, he comei, in blinful piida, 
Ilis lip yci aparliliog wiih the tide. 
That mantles In Olympian bowla, 
Thene 
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Oh ! he would hide hii wreath oT aya. 
And leive the world to pino for day*. 
Might he hut paas ihe houn of ahade, 
ImbOBom'd by his Delphic maid — 
She, more than earthly woman bleM, 
He, more than god on woman'* bmaat !" 
There ia a lavo beneath the Bleep,' 
Where living rilli of eryalal weep 
O'er herbage of the loveliest has 
That ever spring begem'd with daw : 
There oil the green bank's gloas]' tint 
Is biighten'd by the amorous print 
Of many a faun and naiad'a form. 
That Blill upon the dew ia warm. 
When virgins come, at peep of d»j. 
To kies the sod where lovers lay ! 
" There, there," the god, impasuon'd, nid, 
"Soon aa the twilight tinge is fied. 
And (he dim orb of lunar aoula* 
Along its ahadowy path^way roUs^ 
There ahall we find our bridal bed. 
And ne'er did roay rapture spread, 
Hoi even in Jove, voluptuoua bowen, 
A bridal bed so bleat as oun !" 



"Tell the in 



ai God, who n 



Whoee towering turrets paint th 
Upon Euphralea' pregnant tide; 
Tell him, when to his toidnight 
In mystic majesty he move*, 

1 The Cwycian Cave, which FauianL 
labiUflU of Farnaiaui held h hcr. 

a Set a piDcedinn note, paje 119. II 



■Hell ondujily iL^eieil thoe 

lbs namo of "La Pudicilia Schernil 
andunfortunalsrallBviaino. Haabii 

a In the Olh Pythic of Pindar, wher 
minnsF, requlrei of Chiron inmo in fori 
fair Crrene. Ihs Canliur, in obeying 
gizeiloT tell ioE the god what hia oinnL 
poifectly ilreiuly : 






3 The I'cmplo of Jupiter Bclui at B^vlon, which con- 



In. V. le. 
I Ns deve pinorir anrniiratione ch'eBlial pregiindi 

|h« boiHKala da [1' amplgni di uo PrinciiH^PaUaaictaii. 
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Lighted by many an odorous fire. 
And hymn'd by all Chaldea's choir — 
Oh ! tell the godhead to confess, 
The pompous joy delights him less, 
(Even though his mighty arms enfold 
A priestess on a couch of gold) 
Than, when in love's unholier prank, 
By moonlight cave or rustic bank. 
Upon his neck some wood-nymph lies, 
Exhaling from her hps and eyes 
The flame and incense of delight. 
To sanctify a dearer rite, 
A mystery, more divinely warm'd 
Than priesthood ever yet perfonnM !" 

Happy the maid, whom Heaven allows 
To break for Heaven her virgin vows ! 
Happy the maid ! — ^her robe of shame 
Is whiten'd by a heavenly flame. 
Whose glory, with a lingering trace. 
Shines through and deifies her race ! 

Oh, virgin ! what a doom is thine ! 
To-night, to-night a lip divine' 



When flattery takes a holy vest, 

Oh ! 'tis too much for woman's breast ! 

How often ere the destined time, 

Which was to seal my joys sublime, 

How often did I trembling run 

To meet, at morn, the mounting sun, 

And, while his fervid beam he Uirew 

Upon my lips* luxuriant dew, 

I thought — alas ! the simple dream — 

There burn'd a kiss in every beam ; 

With parted lips inhal'd their heat, 

And sigh'd, " oh god ! thy kiss is sweet!" 

k 

Ofl too, at day's meridian hour. 

When to the naiad's gleamy bower 

Our virgins steal, and. blushing, hide 

Their beauties in the tolding tide. 

If, through the grove, whose modest arms 

Were spread around my robelesa charms, 

A wandering sunbeam wanton fell * 

Where lover's looks alone should dwell, 

Not all a lover's looks of flame 

Could kindle such an amorous shame. 

It was the sun's admiring glance, 

And, as I felt its glow advance 

O'er my young beauties, wildly flush'd 

I bum'd and panted, thrill'd and blush'd ! 
****** 

No deity at midnight came — 
The lamps, that witness'd all my shame, 
Reveal'd to these bewilder'd eyes 
No other shape than earth supplies ; 
No solar light, no nectar'd air. 
All, all, alas ! was human there : 
Woman's faint conflict, virtue's fall, 
And passion's victory — ^human all ! 

How gently must the f ullt of love 

Be charm'd away by Powers above, 

When men possess such tender skill , 

In soflcning crime and sweetening ill- !• ' 

*Twa8 but a night, and morning's rays 

Saw me, with fond forgiving gaze, 

Han^ o'er the quiet slumbering breast 

Of him who ruin'd all my rest ; 

Him, who had taught these eyes to weep 

Their first sad tears, and yet could sleep ! 
****** 

1 Fontenelle^ in his playful rifacimento of the learned 
materials of van-Dale, has related in his own inimitable 
manner an adventure of this kind, which was detected and 
exposed at Alexandria. See VHistorie des OrmcleSj se- 
conde dissertat. chap. viL Crebillon, too, in one of his most 
amuaiog little itoriei, has made the G^nie Mange-Taupes, 



In every kiss shall stamp on thee 

A seal of immortahty ! 

Fly to the cave, Aphelia, fly ; 

There lose the world, and wed the sky ! 

There all the boundless rapture steal 

Which gods can give, or woman feel ! 



WOMAN. ' 

Away, away — you're all the same, 
A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng ! 

Oh ! by my soul, I bum with shame. 
To think I've been your slave so long ! 

Slow to be warm'd, and quick to rove, 
From folly kind, from cunning loath, 

Too cold for bliss, too weak for love. 
Yet feigning all that 's best in both. 

StUl panting o'er a crowd to reign, 
More joy it gives to woman's breast 

To make ten frigid coxcombs vain. 
Than one true, manly lover blest ! 

Away, away — ^your smile 's a curse — 
Oh ! blot me from the race of men. 

Kind pitying Heaven ! by death or worse, 
Before I love such things again ! 



BALLAD STANZAS. 

I KNEW by the smoke that so gracefully curl'd 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 

And I said, "if there's peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that was humble might hope for it here I'* 

It was noon, and on flowers that languish'd around 
In silence repos'd the voluptuous bee ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 
But the wood-pecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 

And " Here in this lone little wood," I exclaim'd, 
" With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I prais'd her, and weep if I 
blam'd, 
How blest could I live, and how calm could I die ' 

" By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline, 

And to know that I sigh'd upon innocent hps, 
Which had never been sigh'd on by any but mine !** 



TO 



NOSEI TA *IATATA. 



Euripide9. 
1803. 



Come, take the harp— 'tis vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we see ; 

Oh ! take the harp, and let me lose 
All thoughts of ill in hearing thee ! 



of the Isle Jonquille, assert this privilege of spiritual heiam 
in a manner very formidable to the husbands of the iabmo. 
He says, however, " Les maris ont le plairir de rester ton- 
jours dsuos le doute ; en pareil cas, c'eit nne reuonxce/* 
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Sing to me, love ! — though death were near, 

Thy Bong could make my soul forget- 
Nay, nay, in pity dry that tear. 
All may be well, be happy yet ! 

Let me but see that snowy arm 
Once more upon the dear harp lie, 

And I will cease to dream of harm. 
Will smile at fate, while thou art nigh ! 

Give me that strain of mournful touch. 
We us'd to love long, long ago. 

Before our hearts had known as much 
As now, alas ! they bleed to know ! 

Sweet notes ! they tell of former peace, 
Of all that look*d so rapturous then : 

Now wither'd, lost— oh ! pray thee, cease, 
I cannot bear those sounds again ! 

Art thou too, wretched ? yes, thou art; 

I see thy tears flow fast with mine — 
Come, come to this devoted heart, 

'Tis breaking, but it still is thine ! 



A VISION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

*TwAs on the Red Sea coast, at mom, we met 
Tlie venerable man :* a virgin bloom 
Of softness mingled with the vigorous thought 
That tower'd upon his brow ; as when we see 
Tlie gentle moon and the full radiant sun 
Shining in heaven together. When he spoke, 
*Twas language sweetened into song — such holy 

sounds 
As oft the spirit of the good man hears. 
Prelusive to the harmony of heaven, 
When death is nigh !' and still, as he unclos*d 
His sacred lips, an odour, all as bland 
As ocean-breezes gather from the flowers 
That blossom in elysium,' breath'd around ! 
With silent awe we listen'd, while he told 
Of the dark veil, which many an age had hung 
O'er Nature's form, till by the touch of Time 
The mystic shroud grew thin and luminous. 
And half the goddess beam'd in glimpses through it ! 
Of magic wonders, that were known and taught 
By him (or Cham or Zoroaster nam'd) 

1 Id Plutarch's Essay on the Decline of the Oracles^ 
CleombrotUB, one of the interlocutors, describes an extra- 
ordinary man whom he had met with, after long research, 
upon the banks of the Red Sea. Once in every year this 
supernatural personage appeared to mortals, and conversed 
with them ; the rest of his time he passed among the Genii 
and the Nymphs. IIipi mv «pu-^p«v dmK»Ta-»v lupov, »v- 
^p»xot( »v» Trav i to; «9r«^ i yTu^%9tvovT«(, tmXXm St <ruv 
Tang vu^^dt;, voftxTt x.»t SxiftOTt. wf i^wrxi. He spoke 
in a tone not far removed from singing, and whenever he 
opened his lips, a fragrance filled the place : ^^lyyo/ttvou 
fi TOy TOjrov i uwj'ict x«tii%i, tou orTO/Mttro; ((J'io'tov miroirvi- 

ovTo;. From him Cleombrotus learned the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds. 

3 The celebrated Janus Dousa, a little before his death, 
imagined that he heard a strain of music in the air. See 
the poem of Heinsius " in harmoniam quam paulo ante 
obitum audire sibi visas est Dousa." Page 501. 

3 — — — ^— — Ivd-C* f(C(XC(gOV 



Who mus'd amid the mighty cataclymit 

O'er his rude tablets of primeval lore»' 

Nor let the living star of science* sink 

Beneath the waters which ingulTd the woild I— 

Of visions, by Calliope reveal'd 

To him,' who trac'd upon his typic lyre 

The diapason of man's mingled frame. 

And the grand Doric heptachord of HestTen! 

With all of pure, of wondrous and arcane, 

Which the grave sons of Mochui, many a ni^^ 

Told to the yoimg and bright-hair'd viaitant 

Of Carmel's sacred mount !^— Then, in a flow 



«uf «t srt^nrvtHTiv* «y- 



Pindar. Olpup. iL 



1 Cham, the son of Noah, is supposed to have takeowith 
him into the a^k the principal doctrines of macieal, off nihei 
of natural, science, which he had inscribed opon some wj 
durable substances, in order that they might nsiit tM 
i-avages of the deluge, and transmit tha seecets of aatsdihi- 
vian knowledge to his posterity. — See the extra^s made by 
Bayle, in his article Cham. The identitv of Cham and Zo- 
roaster depends upon the authority of Beroraa, or the isi- 
postor Annius, and a few more such respectable lestinMNuei. 
See J^audi's Apologie pour le* GroMda ^fmnasf, ete. 
Chap. 8, where he takes more trouble than is aeesssary is 
refuting this gratuitous supposition. 

Si Chamum a posteris hujus artis admuratoribes SkmMi- 
trum, scu vivum astrum, propterea fnisse dictiUB at^pioDeo 
habitum. — Bochart. Qeograph. Sacr, lib. iv. cap. l 

3 Orpheus. — Paulinus, in his Hebdonuuies^ Cap. iL Ub. 
iii. has endeavoured to show, after the PiatonisCs, that naa 
is a diapason, made up of a diatesseron, irhieh is his ioal, 
and a diapente, which is his bodv. Those fireaoeotallasioM 
to music, by which the ancient pnikMophers iUuiliated thmr 
sublime theories, must have tended very much lo elsvata 
the character of the art, and to enrich it with assodatioos 
of the grandest and most interesting nature. Bse a pre- 
ceding note, page 107, for their ideas upon tiie harmony of 
the spheres. lieraclitus compared the mixture of good and 
evil in this world to the blended varieties of barmooy in a 
musical instrument: {Plutarch do JininuB P r» o rs a t.) and 
Euryphamus the Pythagorean, in a fVagment pressrved by 
Stoboeus, describes human life^ in its perlbction, as a sweet 
and well-tuned lyre. Some of the aocienta were so Andfiil 
as to sup|K>so that the operations of the memcKry were legn- 
lated by a kind of musical cadence, and that ideas o e cane d 
to it " |>er arsin ct thesin ;*' while others converted the wiiols 
man into a mere harmonized machine, whose aotioa de- 
pended upon a certain tension of the body, analofnnstothat 
of the strings in an instrument. Cicero indoM ridieaks 
Aristoxenus tor this fancy, and says, " let him teaoii mffagj 
and leave philosophy to Aristotle ;*' but Aristotle hinisfir 
though decidedly opposed to the harmonic speeolatioas oi 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, could sometimeB eoade- 
scend to enliven his doctrines by reference to the beaatisi 
of musical science; as, in the treatise IIcpi sor^w, attri- 
buted to him, K«3-;»3rip ^1 (V %opo0, xopu^«<sw nMvmfl^mirrt. 

X. T. X. 

The Abb6 Batteux, upon the doctrine of the Stoics, aUri* 
butes to those philosophers the same mode of illoatratioo. 
'^L'ame^tait cause active, srontv cnriof^ le corps cause 
passive tiS$ tou 7reeo-%f<v. L'une agissant dans l*autre; et 
y prenanL par son action mSme, un caract^re, des ibnafli, 
des modifications, qu'elle n'avait pas par%lle-m6me : 4 pea 
pr^s comme I'uir, qui, chass^ dans un instrument de muskme, 
fait connaitre par les differens sons qu*il prodoit, les diKr- 
entcs modifications qu*il y re9oit." See a fine sinule of 
this kind in Cardinal Polignac's Poeniy Lib. 5. t. 734. 

4 Pythagoras is represented in Jamblichus as deeoooding 
with great solemnity from Mount Carmel, for which reason 
the Carmelites have claimed him as one of their ftatocni^. 
This Mochus or Moschuii, with the descendants of whom 
Pythagoras conversed in Phcenicia. and from whom he de- 
rived the doctrines of atomic philosophy, is snpposed by 
some to bo the same with Moeos. Huett has adopted this 
idea, Dimonstration ivangilique^ Prop: iv. chap. S. 4 7; 
and Le Clerc, amongst others, has refuted it. See BihU&tk. 
choisie, tom. i. p. 75. — It is certain, however, that the doe- 
trine of atoms was known and promulgated long before Epi- 
curus. " With the fountains of Democritus," says Cicero, 
" the gardens of Epicurus were watered ;*' and indeed the 
learned author of the Intellectual Sfstem has shown, tfaet 
all the earlv philosophers, till the time of Plato, were alow 
ists. We nnd Epicurus, however, boasting tiiat lila tsasti 

I were new and unborrowed, and perhaps few among Iha 
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In tnilhi AriMoLWi uptM tl»niliJBCtoJ^Ffov]dBDc«,i*iiBlitUv 
UmiLaTdivLag inmfaraoce, uctuduif of c^jno Uiu ■ubJuaai* 

w«k of AruU(le,J af reel, almoiL vorbum verbo, wtOt Lbut 
iHaLionor«i)«iLy; and, in tua Eihlci, ha iDtimalaa a doubt 



'loneoua ceaeeptkiiifl of Aiiitotln, we (ne« tlii 
I geDeiol D«£ltcl, w^Lch hie jiliak)w>ph^ eip*- 



iva, a po^er u Mntamplibly irjefflcian e> th« leiL All 
ivBs bte in UiB >y«eiii«l UiB Ponice. Tbe chaini cf dnliaj 



WiU] leiiBct 10 llie diaeieDce belweeu Uk Slaici, Feilpb 
leUcs, end AcadeTnlFioni, the followiuj wordj of Cicew, 

re conipueDUa; a qaibin SLoici ipai vvrbia muji (juain 

wbalUeidhdi remarked upon odd oTUielr pointi ornulra- 

of el[ me reel: "The diaj.ule bel>v«en Ihe Sioica aed 
Ffliipiletia wai proltabl^ail for wiDur definilioa. Tli« 
one laid Uiev were goad under tbe conuol of reiion, Iba 
olhar Ihal ihe; ahould be eradicaled," EstatI, >oL iU. 

wsuld betodilhuland-aurliaorUKHseiuM inlbe anwii, 
Wbich EiceMua lo generouil; allolied lo Im broUwr a>- 

meo or°'>li(lqu!l]^'pamng"witho!ri"r^"p™froiii °iS"l u> 
KhuoJ, ueordinc lo Ihe fbDCv or cejjveniejice of Jh« mo- 
meiil. Cicoru, itw father of Eoman phJlDiophT, if loinv- 
liiHt ID AcademLcian, Bomeliitieti Stoic; aiHi mere IhiK 

ribuabonu4HaapiQnteni,(;uiaKn:iper liiin voJuptiubiKi'* 
TuBcmian. QkxKt. lib- v. — 'I'bough oJlen pure bi hn Uhd- 
lofy^he aoinelimBa imilea at fumritj aaii ficiion; tbaifia 

lib to come, ho aayi, ^ QuiB ai fdjak aunt^ id quod oiunei 
inldlifoiit, rjuid oi undom aliud mora eripuit, praler aenauin 
dalDria?'* thoarb hare pethepa we afaouLd da him JuiIko 1^ 
agroeinj wiLh fiia eomiuauiaior Sylviui, who romarhi upuq 

irio|l along lbs walb <^ th« Porch, and now baBJU amonff 

llronglr pbilotophical, baa Jetl oa UDCcrUla of Ibo aect 
ohicli he eipoDied; Ihe balance of opinion Joclarei him an 
Epicurean, but Ihe BoBfeut aulbei of hii life aiiena Ihal ha 



Lib.iil. Elif.n. 
Though BroukbuiiiH here readi, " dui Epicure,^* wbEeh 

be Hloic Seneca ohoae doct.iOM have been coniiderod ■> 
irlhodot. Ihat St. Jerome hu ranked him aii»o)K Iba 
— -^— ■— -^ — >nd "■ ■- ■- ■■-- — 

idenea wiib Bi. Paul,) i 
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From the pure sun, which, though refracted all 

Into a thousand hues, is sunshine still,* 

And bright through every change ! — he spoke of Him, 

The lone,* eternal One who dwells above, 

And of the soul's untraceable descent 

From that high fount of spirit, through the grades 

Of intellectual being, till it mix 

With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark ; 

Nor even then, though sunk in earthly dross, 

Corrupted all, nor its ethereal touch 

Quite lost, but tasting of the fountain still! 

As some bright river, which has roU'd along 

Through meads of flowery light and mines of gold, 

When pour'd at length into the dusky deep, 

Disdains to mingle with its briny taint, 

But keeps awhile tlie pure and golden tinge^ 

The balmy freshness of the fields it left !' 

And here the old man ceased — a winged train 
Of nymphs and genii led him from oureye& 
The fair illusion tied ; and, as I wak'd, 
I knew my visionary soul had been 
Among that people of aerial dreams 
Who live upon the burning galaxy !^ 

Dante should have ])laced him in Limbo with the rest of the 
Pagans — tiu) rigid Suneca has bestowed such commenda- 
tions on Epicurus, that if only those passages of his works 
were preserved to us, we could not, I tliink, hesitate in pro- 
nouncing him an Epicurean. In the same manner wo find 
Porphyry, in his work upon abstinence, referring to Epicurus 
as an example of the most strict Pythnguroan temperance ; 
and Lanculotti, the author of Farfalloni dcgli antichi 
Istoriciy has been seduced by this gruve reputation of Epi- 
curus into the absurd error of associating him withChrysip- 
pus, OS a chief of the Stoic school. Thuro is no doubt, 
indeed, that however the Epicurean sect might have relaxed 
from its original ^)urity, the morals of its founder were as 
correct as those ot any among the ancient philosophers ; and 
his doctrines upon pleasure, as explained in the letter to 
MenoDceus, are rational, amiable, and coutiistent with our 
nature. M. de Sablons, in his Gramds homines vcngis ex- 
presses stronff indignation against the Encyclopi^distes for 
their just andaninmted praises of Epicurus, and discussing 
the question, "si ce philosophe ctait vertueux,^' he denies it 
upon no other authority than the calumnies collected by 
Plutarch, who himself confesses that, on this particular sub- 
ject, he consulted only opinion and report, without pausing 
to investigate their truth. A/.x.» t»|v Jo^avn ou tj)i» uXtb^xv 
a-tLoxoufittv. To the factious zeal of his illiberal rivals the 
Stoics, Epicurus owed these gross misrepresentations of the 
life and opinions of himself and his associates, which, not- 
withstanding the learned exertions uf Gasscndi, have still 
left an odium on the name of his philosophy i and we ought 
to examine the ancient accounts of Epicurus with the same 
degree of cautious belief which, in reading ecclesiastical 
history, we yield to the declamations of the fathers against 
the heretics ; trusting as littlQ to Plutarch upon a dogma of 
this philosopher, as we would to St Cyril upon a tenet of 
Nostorius. (1801.) 

The preceding remarks, I wish the reader to observe, 
were written at a time when I thought the studies to which 
they refer much more important and much more amusing 
than, I freely confess, they appear to me at present. 

1 Lactantius asserts that all the truths of Christianity may 
be found dispersed through the ancient philosophical sects, 
and that any one who would collect these scattered frag- 
ments of orthodoxy, might form a code in no respect differ- 
ing from that of the Christian. " Si extitisset aliquis, qui 
veritatem sparsam per singulos per sectasque diffusam 
coiligeret in unum, ac redigeret in corpus, is profecto non 
dissentiret a nobis." — Trut. lib. vi. c. 7. 

2 To ftOVOV X9tl tf1l/*0¥. 

3 This fine Platonic image I have taken from a passage 
in Father Bouchet^s letter upon the Metempsychosis, in- 
serted in PicarCa Cdr6m. Relig. tom. iv. 

4 According to Pythagoras, the people of Dreams are 
souls collected together in the Galaxy. Att/ue; S» ov<<p<ov, 
Kara ITud'ayopav, at ;|/u%«i a; Tvvxytrbx^ 9i)<riv <<$ TI|V 
yaXa^iav.— PorpAyr. de Antra J^pnph. 



TO 



The world had just begun to steal 
Each hope that led me lightly on, 

I felt not, as I us'd to feel. 
And life grew dark and love was gone ! 

No eye to mingle sorrow's tear, 
No lip to mingle pleasure's breath. 

No tongue to call me kind and deai^— 
'Twas gloomy, and 1 wish'd for death \ 

But when I saw that gentle eye. 
Oh ! something seem'd to tell me then. 

That I was yet too young to die. 
And hope and bliss might bloom agam ! 

With every beamy smile, that cross'd 
Your kindling cheek, you lighted home 

Some feeling which my heart had lost. 
And peace, which long had leam*d to roam ' 

'Twas then indeed so sweet to live, 
Hope look'd so new, and love so kind. 

That, though I weep, I still forgive 
The ruin, which they've left behind ! 

I could have lov'd you— oh so well ; — 
The dream, that wishing boyhood knows, 

Is but a bright beguiling spell. 
Which only lives, while passion glows : 

But when this early flush declines. 
When the heart's vivid morning fleets. 

You know not then how close it twines 
Roimd the first kindred soul it meets ! 

Yes, yes, I could have lov'd, as one 
Who, while his youth's enchantments ftH, 

Finds something dear to rest upon. 
Which pays him for the loss of all ! 



DREAMS. 



TO 



In slumber, I prithee how is it 

That souls are of\ taking the air. 
And paying each other a visit. 

While bodies are — Heaven knows where? 

Last night, 'tis in vain to deny it, • 

Your soul took a fancy to roam, |P 
For I heard her, on tiptoe so quiet. 

Come ask, whether mine was at home. 

And mine let her in with delight, 

And they talk'd and they kiss'd the time throngb; 
For, when souls come together at night, 

There is no knowing what they may'nt do ! 

And your little soul. Heaven bless her ! 

Had much to complain and to say. 
Of how sadly you wrong and oppress her 

By keeping her prison'd all day. 

** If I happen," said she, " but to steal 

For a peep now and then to her eye. 
Or to quiet the fever I feel, 

Just venture abroad on a sigh; 
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" In an instant, she frightens me in 
"With some phantom of pradence or terror, 

For fear I should stray into sin, 
Or, what is still worse, into error ! 

" So, instead of displaying my graces 

Through look, and through words, and through 
mein, 
I am shut up in comers and places. 

Where truly I blush to be seen!" 

Upon hearing this piteous confession, 

My Soul, looking tenderly at her, 
DeclarM, as for grace ^d discretion. 

He did not know much of the matter ; 

" But, to-morrow, sweet Spirit !" he said, 
" Be at home afler midnight, and then 

I will come when your lady's in bed, 
And we'll talk o'er the subject again." 

So she whisper'd a word in his ear, 

I suppose to her door to direct him. 
And— just after midnight, my dear. 

Your polite little soul may expect him 



TO MRS. 



To see thee every day that came. 
And find thee every day the same. 
In pleasure's smile or sorrow's tear 
The same benign, consoling dear ! — 
To meet thee early, leave thee late. 
Has been so long, my bliss, my fate, 
That life, without this cheering ray. 
Which came, like sunshine, every day. 
And all my pain, my sorrow chas'd. 
Is now a lone and loveless waste. — 
Where are the chords she used to touch ? 
Where are the songs she lov'd so much ? 
The songs are hush'd, the chords are still. 
And so, perhaps, will every thrill 
Of friendship soon be lull'd to rest. 
Which late I wak'd in Anna's breast ! 
Yet no — the simple notes I play'd. 
On memory's tablet soon may fade ; 
The songs, which Anna lov'd to hear. 
May all be lost on Anna's ear ; 
But friendship's sweet and fairy strain 
Shall ever in her heart remain : 
Nor memory lose nor time impair 
The sympfluies which tremble there ! 



A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG. 

WRITTEN ON THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE.* 

£t remigem cantus hortatar. 

Quintilian. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time : 



1 1 wrote these words to an air, which our boatmen sung 
to us very frequently. The wind was so unfavourable, that 
tbev were obliged to row all the way, and we were five days 
in descending the river from Kingston to Montreal, exposed 
to an intense sun during the day, and at night forced to take I 



Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hynm,* 
Row brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near and the day-light 's past ! 

•Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ! 
But, when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near and the day-light 's past ! 

Utawas' tide ! this trembling moon. 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon : 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers, 
Oh ! grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near and the day-hght's past ! 



EPISTLE IX. 
TO THE LADY CHARLOTTE Rr-WD-N. 

FROM THE BANKS OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 

Not many months have now been dream'd away 
Since yonder sun, (beneath whose evening ray 
We rest our boat among these Indian Isles,) 
Saw me, where mazy Trent serenely smiles 
Through many an oak, as sacred as the groves, 
Beneath whose shade the pious Persian roves, 
And hears the soul of father or of chief, 
Or loved mistress, sigh in every leaf!* 



shelter from the dews in any miserable hut upon the banks 
that would receive us. But the magnificent scenery of the 
St. Lawrence repays all these difiiculties. 

Our Voyageurs had good voices, and sung perfectly in 
tune together. The original words of the air, to which I 
adapted these stanzas, appeared to be a long, incoherent 
story, of which I could understand but little, from the barba 
reus pronunciation of the Canadians. It begins, 



Dans mon chemin j*ai rencontr^ 
Deux cavaliers tres-bien months ; 

And the refrain to every verse was, 

A I'ombre d'un bois je m'en vais jouer, 
A Tombre d'un bois je m'en vais danser. 

I ventured to harmonize this air, and have published it. 
Without that charm, which association gives to every little 
memorial of scenes or feelings that are past, the melody may 
perhaps be thought common and trifling ; but I remember 
when we had entered, at sunset, upon one of those beautiful 
lakes, into which the St. Lawrence so grandly and unex- 
pectedly opens, I have heard this simple air with a pleasure 
which the finest compositions of the first maeters have never 
given me ; and now, there is not a note of it, which does not 
recal to my memory the dip of our oars in the St. Lawrence, 
the flight of our boat down the rapids, and all those new 
and fanciful impressions to which my heart was alive, dur- 
ing the whole of this very interesting voyage. 

The above stanzas are supposed to be sung by those 
voyageurs, who go to the Grande Portage by the Utawaa 
river. For an account of this wonderful undertaking, see 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Oeneral History of the Fur 
TVade, prefixed to his Journal. 

1 " At the Rapids of St. Ann they are obliged to take out 
a part, if not the whole, of their lading. It is from this spot 
the Canadians consider tliey take their departure, as it 
possesses the last church on the island, which is dedicated 
to the tutelar saint of voyagers." — Maekenzie*s Oeneral 
History of the Fur Trade. 

2 " Avendo essi per costume di avere in veneratiooe gli 
alberi grandi ed antichi, quasi cbe siano ipeno ricettaoooU 
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TheK listening, Lady ! while thy lip hath sung 
My own unpoUsh'd lays, how proud I've hung 
On every mellow'd number ! proud to feel 
That no^es like mine should have the fate to steal, 
As o'er thy hallowing lip they sigh'd along. 
Such breath of passion and such soul of song. 
Oh ! I have wonder'd, like the peasant boy 
Who sings at eve his sabbat^ strains of joy, 
And when he hears the rude, luxuriant note 
Back to his ear on soflening echoes float, 
Believes it still some answering spurit's tone, 
And thinks it all too sweet to be his ovvn ! 
I dream'd not then that, ere the rolling year 
Had fill'd its circle, I should wander here 
In musing awe ; should tread this wondrous world, 
See all its store of inland waters hurl'd 
In one vast volume down Niagara's steep,' 
Or calm behold them, in transparent sleep, 
Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 
Their evening shadows o'er Ontario's bed ! 
Should trace the grand Cadaraqui, and glide 
Down the white Rapids of his lordly tide 
Through massy woods, through islets flowering fair. 
Through shades of bloom, where the first sinful pair, 
For consolation might have weeping trod. 
When banish'd from the garden of their God ! 
Oh, Lady ! these are miracles, which man, 
Cag'd in the bounds of Europe's pigmy plan, 
Can scarcely dream of; which his eye must see, 
To know how beautiful this world can be ! 

But soft ! — the tinges of the west decline, 
And night falls dewy o'er these banks of pine. 
Among the reeds, in which our idle boat 
Is rock'd to rest, the wind's complaining note 
Dies, like a half-breath'd whispering of flutes ; 
Along the wave the gleaming porpoise shoots. 
And I can trace him, like a watery star,' 
Down the steep current, till he fades afar 
Amid the foaming breakers' silvery light. 
Where yon rough rapids sparkle through the night ! 
Here, as along this shadowy bank I stray. 
And the smooth glass-snake,' gliding o'er my way. 
Shows the dim moonlight through his scaly form, 
Fancy, with all the scene's enchantment warm. 
Hears in the murmur of the nightly breeze. 
Some Indian Spirit warble words like these :— 



di anime beate.**— Pz«tro delta Fallen Part. Second. Lettera 
16 da i g^iardini di Sciraz. 

1 When I arrived at Chippewa, within three miles of the 
Falli, it was too late to think of visiting them that evening, 
and 1 lay awake all night with tlie sound of the cataract in 
ny ears. The day following I consider as a kind of era in 
my life, and the first glimpse which I caught of those won- 
derful Falls gave me a feeling which nothing in this world 
can ever excite again. 

To Colonel Brock, of the 49th, who commanded at the 
Fort, I am particularly indebted for his kindness to me dur- 
ing the fortnight I remained at Niagara. Among many 
pleasant davs which I passed with him and his brother-offi- 
cers, that of our visit to the Tuscarora Indians was not the 
least interesting. They received us in all their ancient cos- 
tume ; the young men exhibited, for our amusement, in the 
race, the bat-game, etc. while the old and the women sat 
lo groups under the surrounding trees, and the picture alto- 
gether was as beautiful as it was new to me. 

2 Anburev in his travels, has noticed this shooting illumi- 
Bation which porpoises diffuse at night through the St. Law- 
renoe.^-Vol. i. p. 39. 

3 The glasfl-snake is brittle and transparent. 



From the clime of sacred dovas,^ 
Where the blened Indian rovea. 
Through the air on wing, as white 
As the spirit-stones of lig^* 
Which the eye ormoming comiUi 
On the Apallachian mounts ! 
Hither ofl my flight I take 
Over Huron's lucid lake, 
Where the wave, as clear as dew. 
Sleeps beneath the light canoe. 
Which, reflected, floating there. 
Looks as if it hung in air !* 

Then, when I have stray'd awhOe 
Through the Manataulin isle,^ 
Breathing all its holy bloom, 
Swift upon the purple plume 
Of my Wakon-bird* I fly 
Where beneath a burning skj. 
O'er the bed of Erie's lake, 
Slumbers many a water snake. 
Basking in the web of leaves. 
Which the weeping lily 



Then I chase the flow'ret-king 
Through his bloomy wild of spring ; 
See him now, while diamond fanes 
Soil his neck and wings auffuaOk 
In the leafy chalice sink. 
Thirsting for his balmy drink ; 
Now behold him all on fire. 
Lovely in his looks of ire. 
Breaking every infant stem, 
Scattering every velvet gem. 
Where his little tyrant lip 
Had not found enough to dp ! 

Then my playful hand I steep 

Where the gold-thread' loves to creep. 



1 The departed spirit goes into the Coontiy of Soak, 
whore, according to some, it is trau^onnad into a dove." 
Charlevoix^ upon the Traditions and the IMi^ietn of U» 
Savages of Canada. See the curious Failc of tke dfaim* 
can Orpheus in Lafitau^ tom. i. p. 40S. 

2 " The mountains appear to be sprinkled with wUtesloMi, 
which glistened in the sun, and were called by the Ibdiau 
manetoe aseniah, or spirit-stones." — Mackentie*9 JmenuL 

3 I was thinking here of what Carver sava so bMotifbSif 
in his description of one of these lakes: " When it wascaln 
and the sun shone bright, I could sit in my canoe, wbere the 
depth was upwards of six fathoms, ana plainly see Irafs 
piles of stone at the botton, of difibrent iliapes, sosm of 
which appeared as if tbey had been hewn ; the water wutt 
this time as pure and transparent as Jtfr, and my eanoe 
seemed as if it hung suspended in that erement. It was is* 
possible to look attentively through this limpid medinm, at 
the rocks below, without nnding, before many mimHes were 
elapsed, your head swim and your eyes no longer able to 
behold the dazzling scene." 

4 Apr6s avoir traverse plusieurs isles pea eonaidiimblsi, 



nous en trouv&mes le quatridme jour une fmaMoaa. i 
riele de Manitoualin.— Foyc^M du Baron d» ZaJtoateSi 
tom. i. lett. 15. Manataulin signifies a place of Spirits, asd 
this Island in Lake Huron is held sacred by the Indians. 

5 " The Wakon-bird, which probably is of the saas 
species with the bird of paradise, receives its name ttom the 
ideas the Indians have of its superior exedlenee; the Wa- 
kon-bird being, in their language, the Bird .of the Chnst 
Spirit." — Morse. 

6 The islands of Lake Erie are surronnded to a e o asMet - 
able distance by a large pood-lily, whose braves aptmi 
thickly over the surface of the lake, and fiorm a kiai of bsd 
for the water-snakes in summer. 

7 " The fold-thread is of the vine kind, and gnmn is 
swamps. The roots spread themselves just wndsr llw ssr 
face of the morasses, and are easily drawn oat by haadfidi 
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Cull from thence a tangled wreath, 
Words of magic round it breathe. 
And the sunny chaplet spread 
O'er the sleeping fly-bird*s head,^ 
Till with dreams of honey blest. 
Haunted in his downy nest 
By the garden's fairest spells. 
Dewy buds and fragrant bells. 
Fancy all his soul embowers 
In the fly-bird*s heaven of flowers ! 

Ofl when hoar and silvery flakes 
Melt along the ruffled lakes ; 
When the gray moose sheds his horns. 
When the track, at evening, warns 
Weary hunters of the way 
To the wigwam*s cheering ray, 
Then, aloft through freezing air. 
With the snow-bird^ soft and fan: 
As the fleece that Heaven flings 
O'er his Uttle pearly wings. 
Light above the rocks I play. 
Where Niagara's starry spray. 
Frozen on the cliff, appears 
Like a giant's starting tears ! 
There, amid the island-sedge. 
Just upon the cataract's edge. 
Where the foot of Uving man 
Never trod since time began. 
Lone I sit, at close of day, 
While, beneath the golden ray. 
Icy columns gleam below, 
reather'd round with fallhig snow. 
And an arch of glory springs. 
Brilliant as the chain of rings 
Round the neck of virgins hung — 
Virgins,' who have wander'd young 
O'er the waters of the west 
To the land where spirits rest ! 

Thus have I charm'd, with visionary lay. 
The lonely moments of the night away ; 
And now, fresh day-light o'er the water beams ! 
Once more embark'd upon the glittering streams. 
Our boat flies light along the leafy shore. 
Shooting the falls, without a dip of oar 
Or breath of zephyr, like the mystic bark 
The poet saw, in dreams divinely dark. 
Borne, without sails, along the dusky flood,^ 
While on its deck a pilot angel stood. 



They resemble a large entangled skein of silk, and are of a 
bright yellow." — Morse, 

1 L'oiseau mouche, gros comme un hanneton, est de toa- 
tes couleura, vivos et chaogeantes : il tire sa subsistence des 
flours coinine les abeilles ; son oid est fait d'un coton trds- 
Ha Buspendu a une branche d'arbre. — Vovagi* aux Jndes 
Occidentalesy par M. Bossu. Second Part, lelt. xx. 

2 Gmboriza nvemalis. — See Imla,y*a Kentuekjfj pace 380. 

3 Lafitau wishes to believe, for the sake or his theory, 
that there was an order of vestals established among the 
Iroquois Indiana ; but I am afraid that Jacques Cartbier, 
upon whose authority he supports himself, meant anv thing 
but vestal institutions by the " cabanes pubhques" which be 
met with at Montroal.--See Lafitau, Mcmra dea SoMvagta 
^merieaina^ ate. torn. i. p. 173. 

4 Vedi che sdegna gli argomenti umani ; 
Si che reroo non vuol, n^ altro velo, 
Che 1* ale sue tra liti si lontani. 
Vsdi come *1 ha dritte verso '1 cielo 
T 



And, with his wings of living light imfurl'd. 
Coasted the dim shores of another world ! 

Yet oh ! believe me, in this blooming maze 
Of lovely nature, where the fancy strays 
From charm to charm, where every flow'ret's hue 
Hath something strange and every leaf is new ! 
I never feel a bliss so pure and still, 
So heavenly calm, as when a stream or hill. 
Or veteran oak, like those remember'd well. 
Or breeze, or echo, or some wild-flower's smell, 
(For, who can say what small and fairy ties 
The memory flings o'er pleasure, as it flies !) 
Reminds my heart of many a sylvan dream 
I once indulg'd by Trent's inspiring stream ; 
Of all my sunny morns and moonhght nights 
On Donnington's green lawns and breezy heights ! 

Whether I trace the tranquil moments o'er 
When I have seen thee cull the blooms of lore. 
With him, the polish'd warrior, by thy side, 
A sister's idol and a nation's pride ! 
When thou hast read of heroes, trophied high. 
In ancient fame, and I have seen thine eye 
Turn to the living hero, while it read. 
For pure and brightening conwients on the dead ! 
Or whether memory to my mind recalls 
The festal grandeur of those lordly halls. 
When guests have met around the sparkling board. 
And welcome warm'd the cup that luxiuy pour'd ; 
When the bright future Star of England's Throne, 
With magic smile, hath o'er the banquet shone. 
Winning respect, nor claiming what he won. 
But tempering greatness, like an evening sun 
Whose light the eye can tranquilly admire. 
Glorious but mild, all softness yet all fire ! — 
Whatever hue my recollections take. 
Even the regret, the very pain they wake 
Is dear and exquisite ! — ^but oh ! no more- 
Lady ! adieu — my heart has linger'd o'er 
These vanish'd times, till aU that round me lies. 
Stream, banks, and bowers, have faded on my eyes . 



IMPROMPTU, 



AFTER A VISIT TO MRS. 



-, OF MONTREAL. 



'TwAS but for a moment — and yet in that time 
She crowded the impressions of many an hour : 

Her eye had a glow, like the sun of her clime. 
Which wak'd every feeling at once into flower. 

Oh ! could we have stol'n but one rapturous day. 
To renew such impressions again and again. 

The things we could look, and imagine, and say. 
Would be worth all the life we had wasted till then ! 

What we had not the leisure or language to speak. 
We should find some more exquisite mode of re- 
vealing. 

And, between us, should feel just as much in a week, 
As others would take a millennium in feeling ! 



Trattando '1 aero con 'I otorne penne ; 
Che non si mutan, come mortal pelo. 

Dantet Purgator, Cant ii 
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MOOR£*S WOkltlS. 



WRITTEN 

ON PASSING DCADMAN*S ISLAND,' IN 

THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, 

LATX IN THB WXNINO, SEPTXMBBR, 1804. 

Sbk you, beneath yon cloud so dark, 
Fast gliding along, a gloomy bark ! 
Her sails are full, though the wind is still. 
And there blows not a breath her sails to fill ! 

Oh ! what doth that vessel of darkness bear 7 
The silent calm of the grave is there, 
Save now and again a death-knell rung. 
And the flap of the sails with night-fog hong ! 

There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador ; 
Where, under the moon, upon mounts of firost, 
Full many a mariner's bones are tost ! 

Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck 
And the dim blue fire, that lights her deck. 
Doth play on as pale and livid a crew. 
As ever y^ drank the church-yard dew ! 

To Deadman's ble, in the eye of the blast, 
To Deadman's Isle she speeds her fast ; 
By skeleton shapes her sails are furl'd. 
And the hand that steers is not of this woild ! 

Oh! hurry thee on— oh ! hurry thee on 
Thou terrible bark ! ere the night be gone, 
Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 
Aa would blanch for ever her rosy light ! 



TO THE BOSTON FRIGATE,' 
tnr LSAvuro Halifax for England, oct. 1804. 

NOZTOT nrO^AZIS rATKEPOT.— Piiwiar. Pyth. 4. 

With triumph, thb morning, oh, Boston ! I hail 
The stir of thy deck and the spread of thy sail. 
For they tell me I soon shall be wafled in thee. 
To the flourishing isle of the brave and the free. 
And that chill Nova-Scotia^s unpromising strand' 
Is the last I shall tread of American land. 

1 This w one of the Magdaleo Islands, aDd, singularly 
enough, is the property of Sir Isaac Coffin. The above 
lines were suggested bv a superstition Tory common among 
sailors, who call this ghost-ship, I think, " the Flying Dutch- 
man.'* 

We were thirteen days on our passage from Quebec to 
Halifax, and I had been so spoiled by the very splendid hos- 
pitality, with which my friends of the Phaeton and Boston 
nad treated me, that I was but ill prepared to encounter the 
miseries of a Canadian ship. The weather, however, was 
pleasant, and the scenery along the river delightful. Our 
pawage through the Gut of Canso, with a bright sky and a 
fair wind, was particularly striking and romantic. 

2 Commanded by Captain J. £. Douglas, with whom I 
jeturned to England, ana to whom I am indebted for many, 
many kindnesses. In truth, I should but offend the delicacy 
lOf my friend Douglas, and, at the rame time, do injustice to 
4oy own feelings of gratitude, did I attempt to say how 
much I owe him. 

3 Sir John Wentworth, the Governor of Nova-Scotia, 
very *kltidly allowed me to accompany him on his visit to 
the C^Hege, which they have lately established at Windsor, 
about forty miles from Halifax, and T was indeed most plea- 
laptly.Jiwprised by the beauty and fertility of the country 
which opened upon us after the bleak and rocky wildemeM 
iby whieii Halifax is surrounded. I was told that, in travel- 



Well — ^peace to the land I may the people, at lengdi^ 
Know that freedom is bliss, but tiiat honour k 

strength; 
Thut though man have the wings of the fetterkss 

wind. 
Of the wantonest air that the north can nnbii^ 
Yet if health do not sweeten the blast with her Uoom, 
Nor virtue's aroma its pathway porfume, 
Unblest is the freedom and dreary the flight, 
That but wanders to ruin and wantons to blig^ ! 

Farewell to the few I have left with regret, 
May they sometimes recall, what I cannot forget. 
That commtmion of heart; and that parley of soul. 
Which has lengthened our nights and illumin'd our 

bowl. 
When they've ask'd me the manners, the mind, or 

the mein 
Of some bard I had known, or some chief I had seen. 
Whose glory, though distant, they long had ador'd,. 
Whose name often hallow'd the iuice of their board! 
And still as, with sympathy humble but troe, 
I told them each luminous trait that I knew. 
They have listened, and sigh'd that the powerfti] 

stream 
Of America's empire should pass, like a dream. 
Without leaving one fragment of genius to say 
How sublime was the tide which had vanished away! 
Farewell to the few — though we never may meet 
On this planet again, it is soothing and sweet 
To think that, whenever my song or my name 
Shall recur to their ear, they'll recall me the same 
I have been to them now, yoimg, unthoagfatfol, and 

blest. 
Ere hope had deceiv'd me or sorrow deprest! 

But, Douglas ! while thus I endear to Bxy mind 
The elect of the land we shall soon leave beiiind, 
I can read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye, 
As it follows the rack flitting over the sky. 
That the faint coming breeze will be fair fov oar ttiffi. 
And shall steal us away, ere the fklling of nighL 
Dear Douglas f thou knowest, with thee by my side^ 
With thy friendship to soothe me, thy connge to 

guide. 
There is not a bleak isle in Chose summerless seM^ 
Where the day comes in darkness, or shines knt to 

freeze. 
Not a tract of the line, not a barbarous shore. 
That I could not with patience, with pleasure expksB. 
Oh ! think then how happy I follow thee now. 
When Hope smooths the billowy path of our prow. 
And each prosperous sigh of the west-sprii^gittg wind 
Takes me nearer the home where my heait is en- 

shrin'd; 
Where the smile of a father shall meet me agsio^ 
And the tears of a mother turn bliss into pain ; 
Where the kind voice of sisten shall steal to my 

heart. 
And ask it, in sighs, how we ever oould part!— 
But see !~the bent top-sails are ready to s w el l 
To the boat— I am with thee— Columbia, ftiewell ! 



ling onwards, we shoold find the soil and tha 
prove, and it gave me much pleasure to know that tha 
thy Governor has by no means such an ** insmshils 
as I was, at first sight, incliiMd to bolisvs. 
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TO LADY H- 



ON AN OLD RING FOUND AT TUNBRIDOE-WELLS. 

Tunbridge-Wells, August^ 1805. 

When Grammont grac'd these happy springs 
And Tunbridge saw, upon her Pantiles, 

The merriest wight of all the kings 
That ever rul'd these gay, gallant isles ; 

like us, by day, they rode, they walked, 

At eve, they did as we may do, 
And Grammont just like Spencer talk'd 

Ajid lovely Stewart smil'd like you ! 

The only different trait is this, 

That woman then, if man beset her, 
Was rather given to saying " yes," 

Because, as yet, she knew no better ! 

Each night they held a coterie. 
Where, every fear to slumber charm'd, 

Lovers were all they ought to be. 
And husbands not the least alarm*d ! 

They call'd up all their school-day pranks^ 
Nor thought it much their sense beneath 

To play at riddles, quips, and cranks, 
AJad lords show'd wit, and ladies teeth. 

As— "Why are husbands like the Mint?" 

Because, forsooth, a husband's duty 
Is just to %et the name and print 

That give a currency to beauty. 

" Why is a garden's wilder'd maze 
Like a young widow, fresh and fair ?" 

Because it wants some hand to raise 
The weeds, which " have no business there !" 

And thus they miss'd and thus they hit, 
And now they struck and now diey parried, 

And some lay-in of full-grown wit. 
While others of a pun miscarried. 

'Twas one of those facetious nights 
That Grammont gave this forfeit ring. 

For breaking grave conundrum rites. 
Or punning ill, or — some such thing ; 

From whence it can be fairly trac'd 
Through many a branch and many a boughf 

From twig to twig, until it grac'd 
The snowy hand that wears it now. 

All this ni prove, and then — to you 
Oh, Tunbridge ! and your springs ironicali 

I swear by H — ^thc — te's eye of blue 
To dedicate the unportant chronicle. 

Long may your ancient inmates give 
Their mantles to your modem lodgers, 

And Charles' loves in H — the — te live. 
And Charles' bards revive in Rogers ! 

Let no pedantic fools be there. 

For ever be those fops abolish'd. 
With heads as wooden as thy ware, 

And, Heaven knows ! not half so polish'd* 

But still receive the mild, the gay. 

The few, who know the rare delight 
Of reading Grammont every day. 

And acting Grammont every night ! 



TO 



Never mind how the pedagogue proses, 

You want not antiquity's stamp. 
The lip that 's so scented by roses. 

Oh ! never must smell of the lamp. 

Old Cloe, whose withering kisses 
Have long set the loves at defiance, 

Now done with the science of blisses. 
May fly to the blisses of science ! 

Young Sappho, for want of employments, 

Alone o'er her Ovid may melt, 
Condemn'd but to read of enjoyments, 

Which wiser Corinna had felt. 

But for you to be buried in books — 

Oh, Fannv ! they're pitiful sages. 
Who could not in one of your looks 

Read more than in millions of pages ! 

Astronomy finds in your eye 
Better light than she studies above. 

And music must borrow your sigh 
As the melody dearest to love. 

In Ethics — 'tis you that can check. 
In a minute, their doubts and their quarrels ; 

Oh ! show but that mole on your neck. 
And 'twill soon put an end to their morals. 

Your Arithmetic only can trip 

When to kiss and to count you endeavour ; 
But eloquence glows on your lip 

When you swear that you'll love me for ever 

Thus you see what a brilliant alliance 

Of arts is assembled in you — 
A course of more exquisite science 

Man never need wish to go through ! 

And, oh ! — ^if a fellow like me 

May confer a diploma of hearts. 
With my lip thus I seal your degree, 

My divine little Mistress of Arts ! 



EXTRACT FROM "THE DEVIL AMONG 
THE SCHOLARS." » 

TI KAKON o rBAui:. 

Ckry908t. Honoil. in Epist ad Hebraoi* 



But, whither have these gentle ones, 
The rosy nymphs and black-ey'd nuns, 
"With all of Cupid's wild romancing, 
Led my truant brains a dancing ? 
Instead of wise encomiastics 
Upon the Doctors and Scholastics, 
Polymaths, and Polyhistors, 
Polyglots and — all Uieir sisters, 

1 I promised that 1 would give the remainder of this 
Poem, but, as my critics do not seem to relish the MibKme 
learning which it contains, they shall have no more of it 
With a view, however, to the edification of these gentle- 
men, I have prevailed on an industrious friend of mine, who 
has read a great number of unnecessary books, to iUaoil* 
nate the extract with a little of his precioos eroditioa. 



MOORE'S WORKS. 



Like epic paat, ns'ei U eua 
Until I've ■torn'* in modui resL" 
So biie I knawn a iwpelUI jouth 
Sit dawn, ia queK of Ion ud cnitli, 
Wilb tomes (uffident to confouiid him, 
Lika Tohu Bohu, b«p'd uvond him, 
Mimum' Bluck lo TheophrutuB, 
And Galen tnmhling o'er Bombutiu !* 
When Id ! white til IhU'i leun'd uid wiM 
Abiaifai thg boj, he lifts hii ejes. 
And, thiough the window of hia utiidj 
Befaoldi a Tirgio, fair and ruddji 
With ejea ta bnghtl; lum'd upon him, u 
The ugel'ai were on HieronjmuB, 
Sajing, 'Iwu jnil u tweet to kiu her — ob 
Far tuore iweet than reading Cicero ! 
Quick 0; the foLof, widely Kattet'd, 
Old Homer'a lauieU'd biow ia batter'd. 
And Sappho'i akin to Tully'i leather, 
AU are ctmfui'd and toat together '. 
RapEur'd he quita each deling lage. 
Oh women ! for thy lovelier page : 
Sweet book ! iinhke (he baoka of ait. 
Whose eiron ue th; faireal put i 
In whom, the dear etrala column 
h the best page in all the volume.* 
But, lo l>egin my aulject rhyme — 
'Twaejiul i^ut this deviliab time. 
When Bcaice there happen'd any &oUci 
That weie not done 1^ Oiabolio, 






Aipher, who » 



A cold and loTclcn ton of Li 



sr know iha bm «f liw, 



Whow 

A branch of Dagon'a ftmily, 

(Which Dagon, whethn He or She, 

la a diapute that natly better ia 

Referr'd to Scaliger' B( caeteiisj 

FindiDg that in thit cage of fookh 

The wiseat sola adorn the acbooU, 

Took it at once hii head Satanio it. 

To grow a great ichalutic mtimTrin^ 

A doctor, quite aa leam'd and Sne ma 

ScoCuB John or Tom Aqoiaaa,* 

Lully, Halea inefragabilia 

Or my doctor of the rabble it ! 

In languages,^ the Polygtota, 

Compared to him, weie Babel toci ; 

He cbatler'd more than ever Jew dU, 

Sanhedrim and Prieat included i 

Priest and holy Sanhedrim 

Were one-and-seienly fools to Imi ! 

But chief the learned demon tbll a 

Zeal ao atrong for gamma, delta. 

That, all for Greek and leaning's glarj,* 

He nightly dppled " Gisco more," 

And tiever paid a bill or balance 

Eicept upon the Grecian Kalenih, 

From whence your BGholan,when theyir 

Say.t. 



I- Tam/or.— 'Dagoa wai 
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■mall lanor oFtau pupil Oporiniu, who hu recorda 
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In logics, he was quite Ho Panu !* 

Knew as much as ever man knew. 

He fought the combat syllogistic 

With so much skill and art eristic, 

That though you were the learned Stagyrite, 

At once upon the hip he had you right ! 

Sometimes indeed his speculations 

Were view'd as dangerous innovations. 

As thus — the Doctor's house did harbour a 

Sweet blooming girl, whose name was Barbara: 

Oft, when his heart was in a merry key, 

He taught this maid his esoterica. 

And sometimes, as a cure for hectics, 

Would lecture her in dialectics. 

How far their zeal let him and her go 

Before they came to sealing Ergo, 

Or how they placed the medius terminus, 

Our chronicles do not determine us ; 

But 80 it was — ^by some confusion 

In this their logical prelusion. 

The Doctor wholly spoil'djthey say, 

The figure' of young Barbara ; 

And thus, by many a snare sophistic, 

And enthymeme paralogistic, 

Beguil'd a maid, who could not give. 

To save her life, a negative.' 

In music, though he had no ears 

Except for that among the spheres, 

(Which most of all, as he averrM it, 

He dearly lov'd, 'cause no one heard it,) 

Yet aptly he, at sight, could read 

Each tuneful diagram in Bede, 

And find, by Euclid's corollaria, 

The ratios of a jig or aria. 

But, as for all your warbling Delias, 

Orpheuses, and Saint Cecilias, 

He own'd he thought them much surpassed 

By that redoubted Hyaloclast^ 

Who still contriv'd by dint of throttle, 

Where'er he went to crack a bottle ! 

Likewise to show his mighty knowledge, he. 

On things unknown in physiology, 

Wrote many a chapter to divert us. 

Like that great little man Albertus, 

Wherein he show'd the reason why. 

When children first are heard to cry, 

1 O IIANT. The iDtroduction of this language into 
English poetry has a good effect, and ought to be more uni- 
veraally adopted. A word or two of Greek in a stanza 
MTouId serve as a ballast to the most " light o* love*' verses. 
Ausonius, among the ancients, may serve as a model : 
Ov y»f ftot d-fyuif $mv in hac regione Ativovri 
A^iov ab noslris iirtSivf» esse *»f*nv»is. 
Rosnard. the French poet, has enriched his sonnets and 
odes witn many an exquisite morsel from the Lexicon. His 
Chire Enteleehie^ in addressing his mistress, is admirable, 
and can be only matched by Cowley's JJntiperistasia. 

3 The first figure of simple syllogisms, to which Barbara 
belongs, together with Celarent, Darii, and Ferio. 

3 Because the three propositions in the mood of Barbara 
are universal affirmatives. — The poet borrowed this eoui- 
voque upon Barbara from a curious Epigram which Meneke- 
niuB gives in a note upon his Essays de Charlataneria 
EruMtorum. In the J^uptia Peripatetiem of Caspar Bar- 
laus, the reader will find some facetious applications of the 
terms of l<tfic to matrimony. Crambe's 'Treatise on Syllo- 
nsms, in Bfartinas Scriblerus, is borrowed cbiefiy firom the 
JWptuB PeripaUtica of BarliBus. 

4 Or, Glass-Breaker. — Morhofius has given an account of 
this extraordinary man, in a work published 1^3. *'De 
vitrso csypho fracto,** etc. 



If boy the baby chance to be. 

He cries OA !— if girl, OE ! 

These are, says he, exceeding &ir hints 

Respecting their first sinful parents ; . 

" Oh Eve !" exclaimeth little madam, 

While little master cries, ** O Adam !"* 

In point of science astronomical. 

It seem'd to him extremely comical. 

That, once a year, the frolic sun 

Should call at Virgo's house for fUn, 

And stop a month and blaze around her. 

Yet leave her Virgo, as he found her ! 

But, 'twas in Optics and Dioptricks, 

Our daemon play'd his first and top tricks : 

He held that sunshine passes quicker 

Through wine than any other liquor ; 

That glasses are the best utensils 

To catch the eyes bewilder'd pencils ; 

And though he saw no great objection 

To steady light and pure reflection. 

He thought the aberrating rajrs, 

Which play about a bumper's blaze. 

Were by the Doctors look'd, in common, on, 

As a more rare and rich phenomenon ! 

He wisely said that the sensorium 

Is for the eyes a great emporium. 

To which tiiose noted pictur§ stealers 

Send all they can, and meet with dealers. 

In many an optical proceeding 

The brain, he said, show'd great good breeding; 

For instance, when we ogle women, 

(A trick which Barbara tutor'd him in,) 

Although the dears are apt to get in a 

Strange position on the retina. 

Yet instantly the modest brain 

Doth set them on their legs again !' 

Our doctor thus with ** stufi^d sufi^ciency" 

Of all omnigenous omnisciency. 

Began (as who would not begin 

That had, like him, so much within ?) 

To let it out in books of all sorts. 

Folios, quartos, large and small sorts ; 

Poems, so very deep and sensible. 

That they were quite incomprehensible,* 

Prose, which had been at learning's Fair, 

And bought up all the trumpery there. 



1 This is translated almost literally from a nasaage in Jih 
hertus de Secrctis. ete.—l have not the book by me, or I 
would transcribe the words. 

2 Alludinff to that habitual actof the judgment, by which, 
notwithstanding the inversion of the image upon tM retina, 
a correct impression of the object is conveyed to the sen' 
sorium. 

3 Under this description,! believe, " the Devil among the 
Scholars" may be included. Yet Leibnitx found oat the 
uses of incomprehensibility, when he was appointed secre- 
tary to a society of philosophers at Nuremberg, merelv for 
his merit in writing a cabalistieal letter, one word of Whidi 
neither they nor himself could interpret. See the £tsf-« 
Historiqne de M. de Leihutt^ P Europe Savonte.— People 
of all ages have loved to be pacsled. We find Cicero 
thanking Atticus for liaving sent him a work of Serapion 
" ex quo (says he) quidem qro (quod inter nos liceat dioere) 
millesimam partem vix intelligo.** Lib. 2. Epist 4. And 
we know that Avicen, the learned Arabian, read Aristolle'i 
Metaphysics forty times over, for the supreme pleasure of 
being able to inform the world that he eouU not comprehend 
one syllable throughout theBi.--JVV60<a« MtMrn in Fit 
Jivieen, 
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The tatterM rags of every vest. 

In which the Greeks and Romans drest, 

And o*er her figure, swoln and antic, 

Scatter'd them all with airs so frantic, 

That those, who saw the fits she had, 

Declared unhappy prose was mad ! 

Epics he wrote, and scores of rebusses, 

All as neat as old Tumebus's ; 

Eggs and altars, cyclopedias. 

Grammars, prayer-books— oh ! 't were tedious, 

Did I but tell the half, to follow me ; 

Not the scribbling bard of Rolemy, 

No— nor the hoary Trismegistus, 

(Whose writings all, thank Heaven ! have miss'd us,) 

Ere filled with lumber such a ware-room 

As this great " porcus hterarum !" 



FRAGMENTS OP A JOURNAL.* 
TO G. M. ESQ. 

FROM FREDERICKSBUAGH, VIRGINIA,' JUNE 2d. 

Dear George ! though every bone is aching. 

After the shaking 
Fve had this week, over ruts and ridges,' 

And bridges. 
Made of a few uneasy planks,^ 

In open ranks, 
Like old women's teeth, all loosely thrown 
Over rivers of mud, whose names alone 
Would make the knees of stoutest man knock, 

Rappahannock, 
Occoquan — the heavens may harbour us ! 
Who ever heard of names so barbarous 7 



1 These fragmonU form but a small pari of a ridiculous 
medley of prose and do$rgerel, into which, for my amuse- 
ment, I threw some of the incidents of my journey. If it 
were even in a more rational form, there is yet much of it 
too allusive and too personal for publication. 

2 Having remained about a week at New- York, where I 
■aw Madame Jerome Bonaparte, and felt a slight shock of 
an earthquake, (the only things that particularly awakened 
my attention,) I sailed again in the Boston for Norfolk, from 
whence I proceeded on my tour to the northward, through 
WilHamsburgh, etc. At Richmond there are a few men of 
considerable talents. Mr. Wickham, one of their celebrated 
lecal characters, is a gentleman whose manners and mode 
of life would do honour to the most cultivnted societies. 
Judge Marshall, the author of Washington's Life, is an- 
other very distinguished ornament of Richmond. These 
gentlemen, I must observe, are of that respectable, but at 
oresent unpopular party, the Federalists. 

3 What Mr. Vkeld says of the continual necessity of 
bolancing or trimming the stage, in passing over some of 
the wretched roads in America, is by no means exnggerated. 
" The driver frequently had to call to the passengers in the 
stage, to lean out of the carriage, first at one side, then nt 
the other, to prevent it from oversetting in the deep ruts 
with which the road abounds I * Now gentlemen, to the 
right ;' upon which the passengers all stretched their bodies 
half way out of the carriage, to balance it on that side. 
* Now gentlemen, to the left;' and bo on." — IVelePs TVor 
velSf Lntter iii. 

4 Before the stage can pass one of these bridges, the 
driver is obliged to stop and arrange the loose planks of 
which it is composed, in the manner that best suits his 
ideas of safety : and, as the planks are again disturbed by 
the passing of the coach, the next travellers who arrive 
have of course a new arrangement to make. Mahomet 
(as Sale tells us) was at some pains to imagine a precarious 
kind of bridge for the entrance of paraitise, in order to en- 
hance the pleasures of arrival : a Virginian bridge, I think, 
«vould have answered his purpose completely. 



Worse than M***'i Latin, 
Or the smooth codicil 
To a witch's will, where she brings her eat in ! 

I treat my goddess ill, 
(My muse I mean) to make her speak 'em ; 
Like the Verbum Graecum, 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides,' 
Words that ought only be said upon holidaya. 
When one has nothing else to do. 

But, dearest George, though eveiy bone is aching 
After this shaking. 
And trying to regain the socket, 
From which the stage thought fit to rock k, 
I fancy I shall sleep the b^ter 
For having scrawlM a kind of letter 

To you. 
It seems to me like—** Geoige, good-nig^ !*' 

Though far the spot I date it fhun ; 
To which I fancy, while I write. 
Your answer back — ** Good ni^^ t'ye Tom.'' 

But do not think that I shall torn all 
Sorts of quiddities. 
And insipidities, 

Into my journal ; 
That I shall tell you the different prices 
Of eating, drinking, and such other vices. 
To " contumace your appetite's acidities !"■ 
No, no ; the Muse too delicate bodied is 

For such commodities ! 
Neither suppose, like fellow of college, she 

Can talk of conchology, 
Or meteorology ; 
Or, that a nymph, who wild as comet em. 

Can discuss barometera. 
Farming tools, statistic histories, 
(jleography, law, or such like mysteries. 
For which she does'nt care thee skips of 
Prettiest flea, that e'er the lips of 
Catharine Roache look'd smiling upon. 
When bards of France all, one by one, 
Declar'd that never did hand approach 

Such flea as was caught upon Catharine Roache !* 

***** * 

Sentiment, George, I'll talk when I've got aaj, 

And botany — 
Oh ! Linnsus has made such a prig o'me. 
Cases I'll find of such polygamy 

Under every bush. 
As would make the " shy curcuma"^ Uush ; 



1 ^7r(ff/u»yof»ieKiyi.i^oK»x»¥C9rttktilf. Ffom tlM Lt- 
sistrata of Aristophanes, v. 458. 

2 This phrase is taken verbatim from an aecmmt of ansx- 
pedition to Drummond's Pond, by one of those many Asm* 
ricans who profess to think that the English lancmigB, as it 
has beeb hitherto written, is deficient in whattney call r«- 
publican energy. One of the savana of Washiogtoa b fkr 
advanced in the construction of a new language fbr tbe 
United States, which is supposed to be a mixture of Heimw 
and Mikmak. 

3 Alluding to a collection of poems, called *' La Pnee des 

S rands-jours de Poitiers." They were all written upon 'a 
ea, which Stephen Pasquier found on the bosom of the 
famous Catharine des Roaches, one morning daring ths 
ffrandt-jourt of Poitiers. I ask pardon of the loernsd 
Catharine's memory, ibr my vulgar aheratioa of kes 

Tjctable name. 
" Curcuma, cold and thy." — Darmn. 
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Vice tinder every name and shape. 

From adulterous gardens to fields of rape ! 

ril send you some Dions Muscipula, 

And, into Bartram's book if you'll dip, you'll a 

Pretty and florid description find of 

This ** ludicrous, lobed, camiverous kind of—"' 

The Lord deliver us ! 
Think of a vegetable being ** camiverous !*' 

And, George, be sure 
m treat you too, like Liancourt,' 

(Nor thou be risible) 
With all the views so striking and romantic, 
Which one might have of the Atlantic, 

If it were visible. 

And now, to tell you the gay variety 
Of my stage society, 
TThere was a quaker who room for twen^ took, 
Pious and big as a Polyglot Pentateuch ! 
There was his niece too, sitting so lair by, 
Like a neat Testament, kept to swear by. 
What pity, blooming girl ! 
That lips, so ready for a lover, 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover 

One tooth of peaii !' 
But, like a rose beside the churdb-yard-stone. 
Be doom'd to blush o'er many a^mouldering bone ! 

There was * * * * 
There was a student of the college, too. 

Who said 
Much more about the riches of his head 
Than, if there were an income-tax on brains. 
His head could venture to acknowledge to. 
I ask'd the Scholar, 
If his — what d'ye call her ? 
Alma Mater and her Bishop 
Properly follow'd the Marquis's wish up,^ 
And were much advancing 
In dancing? 



1 "Observed likewise in these savannas abundance of 
die ludicrous Dionsa Muscipula." — Bartram^s Travels in 
Jforih America. For his description of this " camiverous 
vegetable,** see Introduction, p. 13. 

2 This philosophical Duke, describing the view from Mr. 
Jefferson's house, says, " the Atlantic might be seen, were 
it not for the greatness of like <)istance, which renders that 
prospect impossible." See his Travels. 

3 Polygnotus was the first painter, says PHny, who show- 
ed the teeth in his portraits. He would scarcely, I think, 
have been tempted to such an innovation in America. 

4 The Marquis de Chastellux, in his wise letter to Mr. 
Madison, Professor «f Philosophy in the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburgh, dwells with much earnestness 
on the attention which should be paid to dancing. Bee his 
Travels. This coHleffe, the only one in the state of Virginia, 
and the first which 1 saw in America, gave me but a melan- 
cbolv idea of republican seats of learning. That contempt 
for the elegancies of education, which the American demo- 
crats affect, is no where more grosslv conspicuous than in 
Virginia : the young men, who look for advancement, study 
ratlrar to be demagogues than politicians ; and as every thing 
that distinguishes from the multitude is supposed to be tn- 
vidioas and unpopular, the levelling system is applied to 
education, and has had all the effect which itA partisans could 
desire, by producing a most ottensive equality of ignorance. 
The AbW Raynai, in his prophetic admonitions to the Ame- 
ricans, directing their attention very strongly to learned es- 
tablbhments, says, " When the vonth of a country are seen 
depraved, the nation is on the decline." I know not what 
ihe AbbA Raynai would pronounce of this nation now, were 
h« alive to know the morals of the young students at Wil- 



The eveninff now grew dark and still ; 

The whip-poor-will 
Simg pensively on evefy tree ; 
And straight I fell into a reverie 
Upon that man of gallantry and pith. 

Captain Smith.* 
And very strange it seem'd to me. 
That, after having kiss'd so grand a 
Dame as Lady Trabigzanda, 

By any chance he 

Could take a fancy 
To a nymph, with such a copper front as 

Pocahuntas ! 
And now, as through the gloom so dark, 
The fire-flies scatter'd many a fiery spark, 
To one that glitter'd on the qiuiker's bonn^ 

I wrote a sonnet' 



And 

two lines more had just completed it ; 
But, at the moment I repeated it. 

Our stage, 
(Which good Brissot with brains so critical 
And sage, 
CaUeth the true ** machine political,'*)* 
With all its load of uncles, scholara, nieces, 
Together jumbled. 
Tumbled 
Into a rut and fell to pieces ! 

Good night ! — ^my bed must be. 
By this time, warm enough for me. 
Because I find old Ephraim Steady, 
And Miss his niece are there already ! 

Some cavillers 
Object to sleep with fellow-travellen ; 
But * * * * 
Saints protect the pretty quaker, 
Heaven forbid that I should wake her ! 



liamsburgh ! Bul!Vhen he wrote, his countrymen had not 
yet introduced the ** doctrinam deos spernente'ia" into Ame- 
rica. 

1 John Smith, a famous traveller, and by far the most 
enterprising of the first settlers in Virmnia. How muel^ he 
was indebted to the interesting youngPocahuntas,duughtei 
of King Powhatan, may bo seen in all the histories of this 
colony. In the dedication of his own work to the Dutehess 
of Richmond, he thus enumerates his bonnes fortune* : 
" Yet my comfort is, that heretofore honourabte and veriu- 
ous ladies, and comparable but among themselves, have 
offered me rescue and protection io ooiT fTMtest dangers. 
Even in forraine parts I have felt reliefs nrom that fex. The 
beauteous lady Trabigzanda, when I was a slave to the 
Turks, did all she could to secure me. When I overcame 
the Bashaw of Nalbrits in Tartarta, the charitable lady 
Callamata supplyed my necessities, fn the utmost of my 
extremities^ that blessed Pocahuntas, the great King's daugh- 
ter of Virgmia ofl saved my life." 

Davis, in his whimsical Travels through America, has 
manufactured into a kind of romance the loves of Mr.Rulftt ' 
with this " opaci maxima mundi.'* Pocahuntas. 

2 For (he Sonnet, see page ISi. 

3 " The American stages are the true political earriagps.** 
— BriseoVs 7Vave{«, Letter 6th. — ^There is nothing n:orc 
amusing than the philosophical eingeriea of these French 
travellers. In one of the letters of Clavidre, prefixed tc 
those of Brissot, upon their plan for ettabiishing a republic 
of philosophers in some part of the western world, b9 in- 
treats Brissot to be particular in ehoosin| a place *« where 
there are no musquitoes :*' fimooCk, ne quid rsipnbUca Usui • 
nienU caperet! 
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TO A FRIEND. 

When next you see the black-ey*d Cofy,^ 

The loving languid girl of Hayd/ 

Whoee finger so expertly plays 

Amid the ribbon's silken maze, 

Just like Aurora, when she ties 

A rainbow round the morning skies ! 

Say, that I hope, when winter 's o'er, 
Oh Norfolk's bonk again to rove. 

And then shall search the ril^n store 
For some of C<zty*8 sofleft love. 

I should not like the gloss were pest, 
Yet want it not entirely new ; 

But bright and strong enough to last 
About— suppose a week or two. 

However frail, however light, 
'Twill do, at least, to wear at night ; 
And so you'll tell our black-ey'd Caty^ 
The loving, languid girl of Hayti ! 



'* Erraro malo cum Platone, qaam com aliii recte sentire.*' 

Cicero. 

I would rather think wrongly with Plato, than rightly with 

any one else. 



1802. 



Fanny, my love, we ne'er were sages, 
But, trust me, all that Tolly's zeal 

Express'd for Plato's glowing pages, 
All that, and more, for thee I feel ! 

Whate'er the heartless world decree, 
Howe'er unfeeling prudes condenm, 

Fanny ! I'd rather sin with thee. 
Than live and die a saint with them ! 



SONG. 



I ne'er on that lip for a minute have gaz'd, 
But a thousand temptatioAs beset me. 

And I've thought, as the dear little rubies you rais'cl. 
How deUcious 'twould be — ^if you'd^etme ! 

Then be not so angry for what I have done, 
Nor say that you've sworn to forget me ; 

They were buds of temptation too pouting to shun. 
And I thought that — ^you could not but let me ! 

When your lip with a whisper came close to my d^ek, 

Oh think how bewitching it met me ! 
And, plain as the eye of a Venus could speak, 

Your eye seem'd to say— you would let me ! 

Then forgive the transgression, and bid me remain, 
For, in truth, if I go you'll regret me ; 

Or, oh ! — let me try the transgression again. 
And I'll do all you wish— will you let me ? 



1 Among the West-Indian French at Norfolk, there are 
some very interesting Saint Domingo girls, who, in the day, 
sell millinery, etc. and at night assemble- in little eotiUion 
parties, where they dance away the remembrance of their 
unfortunate country, and forget the miseries which "lei 
. mis des noirs'* have brought upon them. 



FROM THE GREEK.> 

I've prest her bosom oft and oft ; 

In spite of many a ponting cheeky 
Have touch'd her lip in dallLuioe sdJl^ 

And play'd around her silvery nedc 

• 
But, as for more, the maid '• so coy. 

That saints or angels mig^t have 

She's now for prudence, now for joy, 

Minerva half^ and half a Yenos. 

When Venus makes her bless me near. 
Why then, Minerva makes her loth; 

And— oh the sweet tormenting detr ! 
She makes me mad between them both ! 



ON A BEAUTIFUL EAST-INDIAN. 

If all the daughters of the sun 
Have loving looks and eyes of flame. 

Go, tell me not that tihe is one — 
'Twas from the wintry moon she came ! 

And yet, sweet eye ! thou ne'er wert given 
To kindle what thou dost not feel ; 

And yet, thou flushing lip— by heaven ! 
Thou ne'er wett made for Dian'a aeal ! 

Oh ! for a sunbeam, rich and warm 
From thy own Ganges' fervid haunts. 

To light thee up, thou lovely form ! 
To all my soul adores and wants : 

To see thee bum — ^to faint and sigh 

Upon that bosom as it blaz'd, 
And be myself the first to die, 

Amid the flame myself had raia'd ! 



TO . 

I know that none can smile like thee^ 

But there is one, a gentler one, 
Whose heart, though young and wild it be. 

Would ne'er have done as thine haa done. 

When we were left alone to-day. 
When every curious eye was fled, 

And all that love could look or say, . 
We might have look'd, we might have aaid ; 

Would she have felt me trembling preaa. 
Nor trembling press to me again ? 

Would sAe have had the power to blesa. 
Yet want the* heart to bless me then 7 

• 

Her tresses, too, as soil as thine— 
Would she have idly paus'd to twine 
Their spatter'd locks, with cold delay, 
While oh ! such minutes pass'd away, * 



ArxiTci Xuo-vtowv /3o;»o/i«i »p^p«i|y* 
Ov;rea ^' et^po^fVKoiy o\i|v tKiv «A.X' f r« tLmfUfmw 

n«pd'ivov d/M^iisrov Xfxpov «v«<ir«/»ivi|» 
•Ha*'«^ Y*f Ilct^iil, TO ^* »p' HfHW imM9 A^*f 

AvT»p lym fUTVH Ti|xe/*«ii c»/(^or«pMV. 

Paa/w SOfiifiariM 
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As heaven has made for those who love ? 

For those who love, and long to staal 
What none but hearts of ice reprove, 

What none but hearts of fire can feel ! 

Go, go — an age of vulgar yean 
May now be pin'd, be sigh'd away, 

Before one blessed hour appears, 
like that which we have lost to-day ! 



AT NIGHT.» 

At night, when all is still around, 
How sweet to hear th6 distant sound 

Of footstep, coming soft and light ! 
What pleasure in the anxious beat. 
With which the bosoiti flies to meet 

That foot that comes so soft at night ! 

And then, at night, how sweet to say 
** 'Tis late, my love !" and chide delay. 

Though still the western clouds are bright ; 
Oh ! happy too the silent preAss, 
The eloquence of mute caress, 

With those we love exchanged at night ! 

1 These lines allude to a curious lamp, which has for its 
device a Cupid, with the words "at night" written over 
liiffl. 



At night, what dear employ to trace, 
In fancy, every glowing grace 

That's hid by darkness from the sight ; 
And guess by every broken sigh, 
What tales of bliss the shrouded eye 

Is telling to the soul at night ! 



TO 

I OFTEN wish that thou wert dead. 
And I beside thee calmly sleeping ; 

Since love is o'er, and passion fled, 
And life has nothing worth our keeping ! 

No— common souls may (>ear decline 
Of all that throbb'd then) once so high ; 

But hearts that beat like thine and mine. 
Must still love on — ^love on or die ! 

'Tis true, our early joy was such. 
That nature could not bear th' ezoes^ ! 

It was too much — ^for life too much-r- . 
lliougfa life be fiJl a blank with less ! 

To see that eye so cold, so still. 

Which once, O God ! could melt^ bliss^ 
No, no, I cannot bear the chill — 

Hate, burning hate were heaven to this ! 



m^ 
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E lapMB mantbiu cecid6re tabelln.— Ovtrf. 



DEDICATION. 



TO ST- 



-N W- 



-LR- 



-E, Esq. 



Mt dear W K : — ^It is now about seyen years since I promised (and I grieve to think it is almoat u 

iong since we met) to dedicate to you the very first book, of whatever size or kind, I should puUish. Who 
could have thought that so many years would elapse without my giving the least signs a£ life npon die 
subject of this important promise ? Who could have imagined that a volume of doggerel, after all, would 
be the first offering that Gratitude would lay upon the shrine of Friendship ? 

If| however, you are as interested about me and my pursuits as formerly, you will be happy to heir 
that doggerel is not my ofdy occupation ; but that I am preparing to throw my name to the Swans <^ the 
Temple of Immortality,* leaving it, of course, to the said Swans to determine whether they ever will tike 
he trouble of picking it from the stream. 

In the mean time, my dear W E, like a pious Lutheran, you must judge of me rather \]jmjfia& 

lan my ioorA», and, however trifling the tribute which I ofifcr, never doubt the fideliQr with which I anit and 
"ways shall be. 

Your sincere and attached friend, 
245, Piccadmy, Mardi 4, 1813. THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



The Bag, from which the following Letters are se- 
lected, was dropped by a Twopenny Postman, about 
two months since, and picked up by an emissary of 
the Society for the S — pp — ss — ^n of V— e, who, sup- 
posing it might materially assist the private researches 
of that institution, immediately took it to his employ- 
ers and was rewarded handsomely for his trouble. 
Such a treasury of secrets was worth a whole host of 
informers ; and, accordingly, like the Cupids of the 
poet (if I may use so profane a simile) who " fell at 
odds about the sweet-bag of a bee,"^ those venerable 
suppressors almost fought with each other for the 
honour and delight of -first ransacking the Post-Bag. 
Unluckily, however, it turned out, upon examination, 
that the discoveries of profligacy, which it enabled 
them to make, lay chiefly in those upper regions of 
society, which their well-bred regulations forbid them 
to molest or meddle with. In consequence, they 
gained but very few victims by their prize, and, after 
lying for a week or two under Mr. H — tch — d's 
counter, the Bag, with its violated contents, was sold 
for a trifle to a friend of mine. 

It happened that I had just then been seized with 



1 Aiisto, canto 35. 



2 Uerrick. 



an ambition (having never tried the stiengdi of my 
wing but in a newspaper) to publish something or 
other in the shape of a book ; and it occuned to me 
that, the present being such a letter>writiiig e^^ t fcw 
of these two-penny post epistles, turned into euj 
verse, would be as light and popular a task as Icodd 
possibly select for a commencement. I did not 
think it prudent, however, to give too many Lettws at 
first ; and, accordingly, have been obliged (in older to 
eke out a sufficient number of pages) to reprint some 
of those trifles, which had already appeued in the 
public journals. As, in the battles of ancient thnes, 
the shades of the departed were sometimes seen 
among the combatants, so I thought I might remedy 
the thinness of my ranks, by conjuring up a few dead 
and forgotten ephemerons to fill them. 

Such are the motives and accidents that led to the 
present publication; and as this is the first thnA my 
muse has ever ventured out of the go-cart of a news* 
paper, though I feel all a parent's delight at seeing 
little Miss go alone, I am also not without a parent* i 
anxiety, lest an unlucky fall should be the conse* 
quence of the experiment ; and I need not point out 
the many living instances there are of Moses dsit 
have suffered severely in their heads, from takinf too 
early and rashly to their feet. Besides, a book u so 
very different a thing from a newspaper !— in dM fiv 
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mer, your doggerel, without either company or shel- 
ter, must stand shivering in the middle of a bleak 
white page by itself; whereas, in the latter, it is com> 
fortly backed by advertisements, and has sometimes 
even a Speech of Mr. St — ^ph-^n's, or something 
equally warm, for a chauffe-piCf — so that, in general, 
the very reverse of " laudatur et alget" is its destiny. 
Ambition, however, must run some risks, and I 
shall be very well satisfied if the reception of these 
few Letters should have the effect of sending me to 
the Post-Bag for more. 

PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH 
EDITION. 

BT A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 



In the absence of Mr. Brown, who is at present on 

a tour through , I feel myself called upon, as 

his friend, to notice certain misconceptions and mis- 
representations, to which this little volume of Trifles 
has given rise. , 

In the first place, it is not true that Mr. Brown has 
iiad any accomplices in the work. A note, indeed, 
which has hitherto accompanied his Preface, may 
very naturally have been the origin of such a supposi- 
tion ; but that note, which was merely the coquetry 
of an author, I have, in the present edition, taken 
upon myself to remove, and Mr. Brown must there- 
fore be considered (like the mother of that unique 
production, the Centaur, ftov» *«« /uovov*) as alone 
responsible for the whole contents of the volume. 

In the next place it has been said, that in conse- 
quence of tliis graceless little book, a certain distin- 
guished Personage prevailed upon another distin- 
guished Personage to withdraw from the author that 
notice and kindness, with which he had so long and 
80 liberally honoured him. There is not one syllable 
of truth in this story. For the magnanimity of the 
former of these persons I would, indeed, in no case, 
answer too rashly ; but of the conduct of the latter to- 
wards my friend, I have a proud gratification in de- 
claring, that it has never ceased to be snch as he must 
remember witli indelible gratitude;— a gratitude the 
more cheerfully and warmly paid, from its not being 
a debt incurred solely on his own account, but for 
kindness shared with those nearest and dearest to him. 

To the charge of being an Irishman, poor Mr. 
Brown pleads guilty ; and I believe it must aiso be 
acknowledged that he comes of a Roman Catholic 
family : an avowal which, I am aware, is decisive of 
his utter reprobation in the ejes .of those exclusive 
patentees of Christianity, so worthy to have been the 
followers of a certain enlightened Bishop, Donatus,' 
who held "that God is in Africa, and not eUewhere.^^ 
But from all this it does not necessarily follow that 
Mr. Brown is a Papist; and, indeed, I have the 
strongest reasons for suspecting that they who say so 
are totally mistaken. Not that I presume to have as- 
certained his opinions upon such subjects ; all I know 
of his orthodoxy is, that he has a Protestant wife and 
two or three little Protestant children, and that he 

1 Pindar, Pyth, 3. — My friend certainly cannot add out* 

2 Bishop of CasiB Nigre, in the fourth century. 



has been ''seen at church every Sunday, for a whole 
year together, listening to the sermons of his truly 
reverend and amiable friend. Dr. , and behav- 
ing there as well and as orderly as most people. 

There are a few more mistakes and falsehoods 
about Mr. Brown, to which I had intended, with all 
becommg gravity, to advert ; but I begin to think the 
task is altogether as useless as it is tiresome. Calum- 
nies and misrepresentations of this sort are, like the 
arguments and statements of Dr. Duigenan, not at all 
the less vivacious or less serviceable to their fabrica- 
tors for having been refuted and disproved a thousand 
times over : they are brought forward again, as good 
as new, whenever mahce or stupidity is in want of 
them, and are as useful as the old broken lantern, in 
Fielding's Amelia, which the watchman always keepa 
ready by him, to produce, in proof of riot, against his 
victims. I shall therefore give up the fruitless toil of 
vindication, and would even draw my pen over what 
I have already written, had I not promised to furnish 
the Publisher with a Preface, and know not how else 
I could contrive to eke it out. 

I have added two or three more trifles to this edi- 
tion, which I found in the Morning Chronicle, and 
knew to be from the pen of my mend.' The rest of 
the volume remains^ in its original state. 

AprU 20, 1814. 



INTERCEPTED LETTERS, ETC. 



LETTER I. 



FROM THE PR — NC — 88 CH- 



■K OF W- 



-B TO 



THE LADY B — RB-»-A A — SHL — Y.' 

My dear Lady Bab, you'll be shock'd, I'm afraid. 
When you hear the sad rumpus your ponies have 

made; 
Since the time of horse-consuls (now long out of date) 
No nags ever made such a stir in the State ! 

Lord Eld — ^n first heard — and as instantly pray'd he 
To God and his King — that a Popish young lady 
(For though you've bright eyes, and twelve thousand 

a year. 
It is still but too true you're a Papist, my dear) 
Had insidiously sent, by a tall Irish groom, 
Two priest-ridden ponies, just landed from Rome, 
And so full, little rogues, of pontifical tricks, 
That the dome of St. Paul's was scarce safe from 

their kicks ! 

Off at once to papa, in a flurry, he flies— 
For papa always does what these statesmen advise. 
On condition ttiat they'll be, in turn, so polite 
As in no case whate'er to advise him too right — 



1 The Trifiea hnre alluded to, and others, which ifive 
since appeared, will be found in this edition. — Publisher. 

2 A new reeding has been suggested in the original of the 
Ode of Horace, fieel^ translated by Lord Eld — n. In the 
line " Sive per Syrteis iter SBstuosas," il is proposed, by a 
very trifling alteration, to read " Surtees" instead of " Ar- 
tels/' whicTi brings the Ode, it is said, more home to the 
noble Translator, and gives a peculiar furce and aptness to 
ttie epithet " lestuoeas." I merely throw out this emenda- 
tion for the learned, being unable myself to decide upon its 
merits. 

3 This young Lady, who is a Roman Catbolio> has lately 
made a present of some beautiful ponies to the R— no— as 
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" Pretty doiim;8 are here, sir, (he angrily cries, 
While by dint of dark eyebrows he strives to look 

wise,) 
*Ti8 a scheme of the Romanists, so help me God! 
To ride over your most Royal Hig^ess rough-shod — 
Excuse, sir, my tears, they're from loyalty's source — 
Bad enough 'twas for Troy to be sack'd by a Hone, 
But for us to be ruin'd by Pomes, still worse !" 

Quick a council is call'd — the whole calnnet sits— 
The Archbishops declare, frighten'd out of their wits. 
That if vile Popish ponies should eat at my manger, 
From that awful moment the Church is in danger! 
As, give them but stabling, and shortly no stalls 
Will suit their proud stomachs but those of St. Paul's. 

The Doctor, and he, the devout man of Leather, 
y — ^ns — ^tt — t, now laying their saint-heads together, 
Declare that these skittish young o-bominations 
Are clearly foretold in chap. vi. Revelations- 
Nay, they verily think they could point out the one 
Which the Doctor's friend Death was to canter upon! 

Lord H — rr — ^by, hoping that no one imputes 
To the Court any fancy to persecute brutes. 
Protests, on the word of himself and lus cronies. 
That had these said creatures been Asses, not Pomes, 
The court would have started no sort of olgection. 
As Asses were, there, always sure of protection. 

**If the Pr-nc-ss imZZ keep them (says Lord C-stl-r-gh,) 
To make them quite harmless the only true way 
Is (as certain Chief-Justices do with their wives) 
To flog them within half an inch of their lives — 
If they've any bad Irish blood lurking about. 
This (he knew by experience) would soon draw it out." 
Or — if this be thought cruel — ^his Lordship proposes 
'•* The new Fefo-snaffle to bind down their noses — 
A pretty contrivance, made out of old chains. 
Which appears to indulge, while it doubly restrains ; 
Which, however high-mettled, their gamesomeness 

checks 
((Adds his Lordship, humanely,) or else breaks their 

Aecks V* 

'This proposal received pretty general applause 
From the statesmen around — and the neck-breaking 

clause 
"Had a vigour about it, which soon reconciled 
Even Eld — n himself to a measure so mild. 
,So the snaffles, my dear, were agreed to nem. con.. 
And my Lord C— stl — ^r — gh, having so often shone 
In ihQ fettering line, is to buckle them on. 

J shall drive to your door in these Vetoa some day. 
But, at present, adieu ! — I must hurry away 
'To go see my mamma, as I'm suffered to meet her 
For just half an hour by the Qu — ^n's best repeater. 

C E. 



LETTER n. 

FROM COLOinCL M*M— H^N TO G— LD FR— NC— S 
L-^<;KIE, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, Fve just had time to look 
Into your very learned book,* 



1 See the Edinburgh Review!) No. xl. 



Wherein — as plain as man can ^peak. 
Whose English is half modem Greek— 
You prove that we can ne'er intrench 
Our happy isles against the French, 
Till Royalty in England's made 
A much more independent trade- 
In short, until the House of Gktel|^ 
Lays Lords and Conounons on the ihem 
And boldly sets up for itself! 

All, that can be well understood 
In this said book, is vastly good : 
And, as to what's incomprehensifaje 
I dare be sworn *tis full as sensible ; 

But, to your work's immortal credit. 

The P e, good sir,— the P o hu read il 

(The only book, himself remarks, 
Which he has read since Mrs. ClariDB*s.) 
Last levee-mom he look'd it through 
During that awful hour or two 
Of grave tonsorial preparation. 
Which, to a fond admiring nation. 
Sends forth, announced by trump and drmn, 
The best-wigg'd P e in Chrietettdom ! 

He thinks, with you, the imaginatioii 
Oi partnership in legislation ' 
Could only enter in the noddles 
Of dull and ledger-keeping twaddles. 
Whose heads on firms are ranning so» 
They even must have a IQng and Co. 
And hence, too, eloquently show loidi 
Qn checks and hakmca, and so forth. 

But now, he trasts, we a^ comiqg near a 
Better and more royal era ; 
When England's monarch need bot say, 
** Whip me those scoundrels, C — stl — ^r— 
Or — **^ hang me up those Papists, E3d — n,' 
And 't will be done — ay, &ith, and well done. 

With view to which, Fve his commaiid 
To beg, sir, fix>m your travell'd hand 
(Round which the foreign graces swrnim) 
A plan of radical reform ; ^ 

Compiled and chosen, as best yon can. 
In Turkey or at Ispahan, 
And quite upturning, branch and root. 
Lords, Commons, and Burdett to boot ! 

But, pray, whate'er you may impart, write 
Somewhat more brief than MsyorC — itwr— glil 

Else, though the P e be long in lagging, 

'Twould take, at least, a fortnight's wiggings- 
Two wigs to every paragraph — 
Before he well could get throu|^ halC 

You'll send it, also, speedily— 
As, tmth to say, 'twixt you and me. 
His Highness, heated by your woik. 
Already thinks himself Grand Turk ! 
And you'd have laugh'd, had you seen how 
He scared the Ch — no — ^11 — r just now. 
When (on his Lordship's entering puffed) ha 
Slapp'd his back and call'd him '^Mufli !" 

The tailors, too, have got ctmunands 
To put directly into hands 



I" 
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All sorts of dulimans and pouches, 
With sashes, turbans, and pabouches 
(While Y — ^rm — th's sketching out a p^m 
Of new mauOachea a VCHtomane^ 
And all things fitting and expedient 
To Turkify our gracioui R— g— nt ! 



You therefore have no time to 
So send your system."— 

Your*8, in haste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Before I send this scrawl away, 
I seize a moment, just to say 
There *s some parts of the Turkish system 
So vulgar, 't were as well you miss'd 'em. 
For instance in Seraglio matters — 
Your Turk, whom girlish fondness flatters, 
Would fill his Haram (tasteless fool !) 
With tittering, red-cheek'd things fix>m school- 
But here (as in that fairy land. 
Where Love and Age went hand in hand ;' 
Where Ups till sixty shed no honey. 
And Grandams were worth any money) 
Our Sultan has much riper notions— 
So, let your list of sAe^promotions 
Include those only, plump and sage, 
Who 've reached the regidation-^ige ; 
That is — as near as one can fix 
From Peerage dates — full fifty-six. 

This rule *8 for fav^riiet — ^nothing more— 
For, as to wives, a Grand Signer, 
Though not decidely witkout them. 
Need never care one curse about them ! 



LETTER m. 



mOU G. R. TO THE X- 



OPT- 



We miss'd ^ou last night at the ** hoaiy old sinner's," 
W^ho gave us, as usual, the cream of good dinners — 
His soups scientific — ^his fishes quite prime—' 
His pat^s superb — and his cutlets sublime ! 
In short, 'twas the snug sort of dinner to stir a 
Stomachic orgasm in my Lord E gh. 

Who set-to^ to be sure, with miraculous force. 
And exclaim'd, between mouthfub, ** a JFfe-cook, of 

course ! — 
While you live — (what's there under that cover? 

pray, look) — 
While you hve — (I'll just taste it) — ^ne'er keep a She- 
cook. 
'T is a sound Salic law — (a small bit of that toast)— 
Wliich ordains that a female shall ne'er rule the roast; 
For Cookery's a secret — (this turtle 's uncommon) — 
Like Masonry, never found out by a woman !" 

1 The learned Colonel must allude here to a descriptioa 
of the Myatertooi Isle, in the History of Abdalla, Son of 
Hanif, where luch inveraions of the order of nature are laid 
to have taken place. — " A score of old women and the same 
number of old men, played here and there in the court, some 
at chuck-farthing, others at tip-cat or at cockles.** — And 
again, " There is nothing, believe me, more engaging than 
those lovely wrinkles,'* etc. etc.— See Tales of the East, 
vol. iii. pp. 607, 608. 

2 This letter, as the reader will perceive, was written the 
day after a dinner, given by the M of H— d — t. 



The dinner, you know, was in gay celebration 
Of my brilliant triumph and H — ^nt's condemnation; 
A compliment too to his Lordship the J — e 
For his speech to the J— y, — and zounds ! who would 

grudge 
Turtle-soup, though it came to five guineas a bowl. 
To reward such a loyal and complaisant soul? 
We were all in high gig — ^Roman Punch and Tokay 
Travell'd round, till our heads travell'd just the same 

way,— 
And we cared not for Juries or Libels — ^no— dam'me ! 

nor 

Even for the threats of last Sunday's Examiner ! 
More good things were eaten than said— but Tom 

T— RRH — T 

In quoting Joe Miller, you know, has some merit. 
And, hearing the sturdy Justiciary Chief 
Say— sated with turtle—" I'll now try the beef" — 
Tommy whisper'd him (giving his Lordship a sly hit) 
** I fear 't will be At^n^-beef^ my Lord, if you try it !" 

And C — MD — n was there, who, that morning, had 

gone 
To fit his new Marquis's coronet on ; 
And the dish set before him — oh dish well-devised ! — 
Was, what old Mother Glasse calls, " a calf's head 

surprised !" 

The brains were near ; and once they'd been fine. 

But of late they had lain so long soaking in wine 
That, however we still might in courtesy call 
Them a fine dish of brains, they were no brains at all. 

When the dinner was over, we drank, every one 
In a bumper, " the venial delights of Crim. Con." 
At which H — D — T with warm reminiscences gloated. 
And E — ^b'r — ^H chuckled to hear himself quoted. 

Our next round of toasts was a &ncy quite new. 
For we drank — and you'll own 't was benevolent too— 
To those well-meaning husbands, cits, parsons, or 

peers. 
Whom we've anytime honour'd by kissing their dean ; 
This museum of wittols was comical rather; 
Old H — D — T gave M ^y, and J gave . 

In short, not a soul till this morning would budge— 

We were all fun and frolic ! — and even the' J e 

Laid aside, for the time, his juridical fashion. 

And through the whole night was not once in a passion t 

I vmte this in bed, while my whiskers are airing, 
And M — c has a sly dose of jalap preparing 
For poor T— mmy T— re— t at breakfast to quaff- 
As I feel I want something to give me a laugh. 
And there's nothing so good as old T— mm y, kept close 
To his Cornwall accounts, after taking a dose ! 



LETTER IV. 

FROM THE RIGHT HON. P — TR— CK D— O — H — V TO 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR J— HN N— CH — L. 

DuMiH.1 

Last week, dear N — ch — l, making merry 
At dinner with our Secretary, 



1 This letter, which contained some very heavy inelosnres. 
seems to have been sent to Loodoa by a puivate band, ami 
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When all were drank, or pretty near 
(The time for doing business here,) 
Says he to me, ** Sweet Bully Bottom ! 
'These Papist dogs— -hiccup— od rot 'em ! 
Deserve to be bespattered — ^hiccup — 
With all the dirt even you can pick up— 
But, as the P E — (here 's to him— fill- 
Hip, hip, hurra !) — is trying still 
To humbug them with kind professions. 
And as you deal in strong expressions — 
* Rogue'—* traitor* — hiccup—and all that — 
You must be muzzled. Doctor Pat ! — 
You must indeed — ^hiccup— that '• flat." 

Yes—" muzzled" was the word. Sir John — 

These fools have dapp'd a muzzle on 

The boldest mouth that e'er ran o'er 

With slaver of the times of yore !* — 

Was it for this that back I went 

As far as Latcran and Trent, 

To prove that they, who damn'd us then. 

Ought now, in turn, be damnM again ! — 

The silent victim still to sit 

Of Gr— TT— n's fire and C— nn— o's wit, 

To hear even noisy M — th — w gabble on 

Nor mention once the W — e of Babylon ! 

Oh ! 'tis too much — who now will be 

The Nightman of No-Popcry ? 

What Courtier, Saint, or even Bishop, 

Such learned filth will ever fish up ? 

If there among our ranks be one 

To take my place, 'tis thou. Sir John — 

Thou — who like me, art dubb'd Right Hon. 

Like me, too, art a Lawyer Civil 

That wishes Papists at the devil ! 

To whom then but to thee, my friend. 

Should Patrick' his Port-folio send ? 

Take it— 't is thine— his leam'd Port-folio 

With all its theologic olio 

Of Bulls, half irith and half Rpman,— 

Of Doctrines now believed by no man— 

Of Councils, held for men's salvation. 

Yet alwayi ending w.damnation — 

(Which shows that «nce the world's creation. 

Your Priests, whatever their gentle shamming, 

Have always had a taste for damning;) 

And many more such pious scraps. 

To prove (what we've long proved perhaps) 

That, mad as Christians used to be 

About the Thirteenth Century, 

There **« lots of Christians to be had 

In this, the Nineteenth, just as mad ! 

Farewell — I send with this, dear N— CH — h ! 
A rod or two I've had in pickle 
Wherewith to trim old Gr — tt — n's jacket. — 
The rest shall go by Monday's packet. 

P.D. 

then put into the Twopeony Post-OflSce, to save trouble. — 
6(>e tho Appfiidix. 

1 In s«ndino this sheet to the Press, however, I learn that 
the " muzzle" has been taken off, and the Right Hon. Doc- 
tor let loose a^ain. 

2 This is a bad name for poetry ; but D— gen — d is worse. — 
Am Prudentius says, upon a very different subject — 

torquetnr Apollo 
Nomine percuasos. 



Among the Inclosures m Uie foregoing Ijetter was Ae 
foUowing ^ UiuauwenMe Argumad agmnst (fe 

Papists.*' 

♦ * • ♦ 

We're told the ancient Roman nation 
Made use of spittle in lastration.' — 
(Vide Lactantium ap. Gallcum*-— 
L e. you need not read but see *em.) 
Now, Irish Papists (fact surprising !) 
Make use of spittle in baptising, 
Which proves them all, O'Finns, OTagans, 
Connors, and Tooles, all downright Pagans ! 
This fact 's enough — let no one tell as 
To free such sad, saUvous fellows- 
No— no— the man baptised with spittle 

Hath no truth in him--not a Uttle ! 

* * * • 



LETTER V. 

FROM THE COUNTESS DOWAGKK OF €^ 
LADY 



TO 



Mt dear Lady ! Fve been just sending out 

About five hundred cards for a snug little Rout — 
(By the bye, you've seen Rokebt ? — this nuHnestgoC 

mine — 
The Mail-Coach Edition' — prodigiously fine D 
But I can't conceive how, in this very <sokl weather, 
I'm ever to bring my five hundred together; 
As, unless the thermometer's near boiling heat, 
One can never get half of one's hundreds to meet— 
(Apropos — you'd have laugh'd to see TowNiuoH 

last night. 
Escort to their chair, with his stafiTso politOt 
The "three maiden Miseries," all in a fright ! 
Poor TowNSEND, like Mercury, filling two posts, 
Supervisor of thieves, and chiefousher o€ ghosts!) 

But, my dear Lady — ! can't yon hit on some 

notion. 
At least for one night, to set London in motion? 
As to having the K — g — NT — that show is gone Iqh* 
Besides, I've remark'd that (between you and D 
The Marchesa and he, inconvenient in more ways. 
Have taken much lately to whispering in door-ways; 
Which — considering, you know, dear, the stse of the 

two — 
Makes a block that one's company cannot get throa|^; 
And a house such as mine is, with door-ways so smaQy 
Has no room for such cumbersome love-work at all !— 
(Apropos, though, of love-work — ^you've heard it, I 

hope. 
That Napoleon's old Mother 's to marry the Pon^— 
What a comical pair !) — But, to stick to my Rout, 
'T will be hard if some novelty can't be struek out 
Is there no Algerine, no Kamchatkan arrired? 
No Plenipo Pacha, three-tail'd and ten-wived 7 



lustralibus ante salivia 

Perm, Bat. S. 



Expiat. 

3 I have taken the trouble of examining tba Ooetoi^ 
reference here, and flud him, for once, eorreet. The follow- 
ing are the words of his indignant referee Gallasut—At Asm* 
rere non veremur sacrum bapiismum a Papist'is profaDari, at 
sputi usura in peccatorum expiatione a Pafanis dob a 
Christian is manaaaey 

3 See Mr. Murray's Advertisement about the Mail fTlnecfc 
copies of JEU>keby. 
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No Russian, whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of fame? 

I remember the time, three or four winters back. 
When — ^provided their wigs were but decently black — 
A few Patriot monsters, froni Spain, were a sight 
That would people one's house for one, night after 

night. 
But^-whether the Ministers pato'd them too much — 
(And you know how they spoil whatever they touch,) 
Or, whether Lord G — rgk (the young man about town) 
Has, by dint of bad poetry, written them down- 
One has certainly lost one's peninsular rage, 
And the only stray Patriot seen for an age 
Has been at such places (think how the fit cools) 
As old Mrs. V n's or Lord L— v — rp — l's ! 

But, in short, my dear, names like Wintztschits- 

TOPSCHINZOUDHOFP 

Are the only things now make an evening go smooth 
off— 

So, get me a Russian— till death Fm your debtor — 
If he brings the whole Alphabet, so much the better : 
And — Lord ! if he would but, m ckaractery sup 
Off his fish-oil and candles, he'd quite set mc up ! 

Au revoirf my sweet girl — I must leave you in haste — 
Little GuNTER has brought me the Liqueurs to taste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

By the bye, have you found any friend that can constme 
That Latin account, t' other day, of a Monster?* 
If we can't get a Russian, and that thing in Latin 
Be not too improper, I think Til bring that in. 



LETTER VI. 

FROM ABDALLAH,' IN LONDON, TO HOHASSAN, IN 

ISPAHAN. 

Whilst thou, Mohassan (happy thou !) 
Dost daily bend thy loyal brow 
Before our King— our Asia's treasure ! 
Nutmeg of Comfort! Rose of Pleasure ! — 
And bear'st as many kicks and bruises 
As the said Rose and Nutmeg chooses ; — 
Thy head still near the bowstring's borders. 
And but Icfl on till further orders ! 
Through London streets, with turban fair, 
And caflan floating to the air, 
I saunter on — the admiration 
Of this short-coated population — 
This sew'd-up race — this button'd nation^ 
Who, while they boast their laws so free, 
Leave not one limb at liberty. 
But live, with all their lordly speeches. 
The slaves of buttons and tight breeches. 

1 Alluding, I suppose, to the Latin Advertisement of a 
Lusus Nature in the Newspapers lately. 

2 I have made many inquiries about this Persian gentle- 
man, Irat cannot satisfactorily ascertain who be is. From 
hw notions of Religious Liberty, however, I conclude that 
he is an importation of Ministers ; and he has arrived just in 

time to awist the P b and Mr. L — CK— b in their new 

Oriental Plan of Reform. — See the »econd of these Letters. 
—How Afidalhiti^s epistle to Ispahan found its way into the 

CwopeDBy Post Bag is more than I can pretend to account 
/or. 



Yet, though they thus their knee-pans fetter, 

(They're Christians, and they know no better)* 

In some things they're a thinking nation-— 

And, on ReUgious Toleration, 

I own I like their notions quitet 

They are so Persian and so right ! 

You know our Sunnites,* hateful dogs ! 

Whom every pious Shiite flogs 

Or longs to flog' — 't is true, they pray 

To God, but in an ill-bred way ; 

With neither arms, nor legs, nor faces 

Stuck in their right, canonic places !^ 

*Tis true, they worship Ali's name^ — 

Their heaven and ours are just the same — 

(A Persian's heaven is easily made, 

'Tis but — ^black eyes and lemonade.) 

Yet — though we've tried for centuries back— 

We can't persuade the stubborn pack, 

By bastinadoes, screws, or nippers. 

To wear th' establish'd pea-green slippers !• 

Then — only think — the libertines ! 

They wash their toes — they comb their chins,'^ 

With many more such deadly sins ! 

And (what 's the worst, though last I rank it) 

Believe the Chapter of the Blanket ! 

Yet, spite of tenets so flagitious, 

(Which mttstj at bottom, be seditious ; 

As no man living would refuse 

Green sUppers, but from treasonous views ; 

Nor wash his toes, but with intent 

To overturn the government !) 

Such is our mild and tolerant way, 

We only curse them twice a-day 

(According to a form that *8 set,) 

And, far from torturing, only let 

All orthodox believers beat 'em. 

And twitch their beards, where'er they meet *em. 

As to the rest, they're firee to do 
Whate'er their fancy prompts th^n to, 
Provided they make nothing of it 
Tow'xds rank or honour, power ot profit ; 
Which things, we nat'rally expect, 
Belong to us, the Establish'd sect, 
Who disbelieve (the Lord be thanked !) 
Th' aforesaid Chapter of the Blanket. 

1 " C'est un bonn^te homroe," said a Tarkisb governor 
of de Ruyter; " c*e8t grand dommsge qu'il soit Chretien-*' 

2 Sunnitea and Skiites are the two teading sects into 
which the Mahometan world is dirided : and they have gone 
on cursing and persecuting each other, without any inter- 
mission, for about eleven hundred years. The Sunni is the 
established sect in Turkey, and the Skia in Persia ; and the 
difference between them turn chiefly upon thone important 
points, which our pious friend Abdallah, in the true spirit 
of Shiite Ascendancy, reprobates in this Letter. 

3 " Les Sunnites, aui dtaient comme les catholiques de 
Musulmanisme." — trHerbelot. 

4 " In contradistinction to the Sounis, who in their prayers 
cross their hands on the lower part of the breast, the Schiahs 
drop their arms in straight lines ; and as the Sounis, at cer- 
tain periods of the prayer, press their foreheads on the gronnd 
or carpet, the Schtahs," etc. etc. — Foater^s Vojfage, 

5 "Les Turcs ne d^testent pas AH r^ciproqaement ; an 
contraire ils le reconnaissent,** etc. etc. — Ckardin* 

6 " The Shiites wear green slipiiers, which the Sunnitas 
consider as a great abomination.'' — Mariti. 

7 For these points of difference, as well as ibr the Chapter 
of the Blanket, I must refer the reader (not having the book 
by me) to Picart's Account of the Mahometan Sects 
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Fbe ume mild viewB of Toleration 
Inspire, I find, this buttoned nation, 
Whose Papists (flill as given to rogue. 
And only Sunnites with a brogue) 
Fare just as well, with all their fuM, 
As rascal Sunnites do with us. 



You'll get to the Blue-stocking Roots of Ala— if— a5 
(Mind — furf to her dinnen — a mctmd-kand Mum 
Must n't think of aspiring to mess with the Bkus. 
Or— in case nothing else in this world 70a cui do^ 
The deuce is in't, Sir, if you cannot 



The tender Gazel I inclose 

Is for my love, my Syrian 

Take it, when night begins to fkll, 

And throw it o'er her mother's walL 

GAZEL. 

Rememberest thou the hour we past ? 
That hour, the happiest and the last !— 
Oh ! not so sweet the Siha thorn 
To summer bees at break of mom. 
Not half so sweet, through dale and dell. 
To camels' ears the tinkjng bell, 
As is the soothing memory 
Of that one precious hour to me ! 

How can we live, so fkr apart 7 
Oh ! why not rather heart to heart, 

United live and die ? — 
Like those sweet birds that fly together. 
With feather always touching feather, 

Link'd by a hook and eye !* 



LETTER Vn. 

FROM MESSRS. L — CK — GT — N AND CO. 



TO 



ESQ.' 



Per Post, Sir, we send your MS. — ^look'd it thro' — 
Very sorry — but can't undertake — 't would'nt do. 
Clever work, Sir ! — would get up prodigiously well — 
Its only defect is — it never would sell ! 
And though Statesmen may glory in being unboughtf 
In an At^or, we think. Sir, that 's rather a fault. 

Hard times. Sir— most books are too dear to be read — 
Though the ^oZd of Good-sense and Wit's small- 

dumge are fled. 
Yet the paper we publishers pass, in their stead. 
Rises higher each day, and ('t is frightful to think it) 
Not even such names as F — tzg— R — d's can sink it! 
However, Sir — ^if you're for trying again. 
And at somewhat that's vendible — ^we are your men. 
Since the Chevalier C — rr took to marrying lately. 
The Trade is in want of a Traveller greatly — 
No job. Sir, more easy — ^your Country once plann'd, 
A month aboard ship and a fortnight on land 
Puts your Quarto of Travels clean out of hand. 

An Elast-India pamphlet's a thing that would tell — 
And a lick at the Papists is sure to sell well. 
Or — supposing you have nothing original in you— 
Write Parodies, Sir, and such fame it will win you, 

1 TliiB will appear strange to an English reader, but it is 
literally translated from Abdallah^s Persian, and the curious 
bird to which he alludes is the Juftak. of which I find the 
following account in Richardson. — " A sort of bird that is 
said to have but one wing, on the opposite side to which the 
male ha« a hook and the female a ring, so that, when they 
fly, they are fastened together." 

2 From motives of delicacy, and, indeed, of fellowfeel- 
ing^ I supprosM the name of the Author, whose rejected ma- 
nuscript was inclosed in this letter. — See the Appendix. 



Should yon ftiel any toach of poeHoiA glow, 
We've a scheme to suggest — ^Mr. So — tt, 70a mul 

know 
(Who, we're sorry to say it, now worki finr Ae Kom^ 
Having quitted the Borders to seek new lenown, 
Is coming by long Quaito stages, to Town ; 
And beginning with Rokebt (the job's sore to pay) 
Means to do all the Gentlemen's Seats on the way. 
Now the Scheme is (though none of oar hftcAaeyi 

can beat him) 
To start a fresh Poet through Highgate to sieet him; 
Who, by means of quick ptoo&— no revises— loof 

coaches — 
May do a few Villas before So — tt approaches— 
Indeed if- our Pegasus be not curst shabby. 
He'll reach, without found'ring^ at least WoiuBX* 

Abbey. 

Such, Sir, is our plan — ^if you're up to the fleak, 
'Tis a match ! and well put you in trammg^ neit 

week — 
At present, no more— 4n reply to this Letter, t 
Line will oUige very much 

Your^s et oelan 
TempU of the Muses, 



LETTER Vm. 



FROM COLONEL TH — ] 



TO 



IIQ. 



Come to our Fete,' and bring with thee 
Thy newest, best embroidery ! 
Come to our Fete, and show again 
That pea-green coat, thou pink of men ! 
Which charm'd all eyes that last sarvey'd it, 

When B l's self inquired "who made it?*' 

When Cits came wondering from the East, 
And thought thee Poet Pte, at least I 

Oh ! come^ — (if haply 't is thy weelc 
For looking pale) — with paly cheek ; 
Though more we love thy roseate days. 
When the rich rouge pot pours ita blaze 
Full o'er thy face, and, amply spread. 
Tips even thy whisker-tops with red—' 
Like the last tints of dying Day 
That o'er some darkling grove delay ! 

Bring thy best lace, thou gay Philander I 
(That lace, like H — rry Al — x — nd — a. 
Too precious to be wash'd) — thy rings, 
Thy seals — in short, thy prettiest things ! 
Put all thy wardrobe's glories on. 
And yield, in frogs and fringe, to none 
But the great R — g — t's self alone ! 



1 This alludes, I believe, to a curious correspondeooSf 
which is said to have passed lately between Alb— M — A, 
Countess of B — cK — oh — Ms — x, and a certain iofasioos 
Parodist. 

2 Paternoster Row. 

3 lliis Letter inclosed a Card for the Grand F^ oa tiis 
5th of Februarv. 
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Who, by paiticalar desiie— 
For Ihat night <ndy, means to hire 
A dreu 6rom Rombo C — tes, Esqnire— 
Something between (*t were tin to hack it) 
The Romeo robe and Hobby jacket ! 
Hail, firit of Actors !' best of R^-g— T8 ! 
Bom for each other's fond all^;[ianoe ! 
BoOi gay Lotharios-^both good dressers — 
Of Serious Farce hoOt learned Professes-— 
Both circled round, for use or show, 
With cocks'-combs, wheresoever they go 

Thou know*st the time, thou man of lore ! 
It takes to chalk a ball-room floor^ 
Thou know*st the time, too, well-a^day ! 
It takes to dance that chalk away.' 
The Ball-room opens — ^far and nigh 
Comets and suns beneath us lie ; 
O'er snowy moons and stars we walk, 
And the floor seems a sky of chalk ! 
But soon shall fade the bright deceit. 
When many a maid, with busy feet 
That sparkle in the Lustre's ray, 
O'er the white path shall bound and play 
Like Nymphs along the Milky Way ! 
At every step a star is fled, 
And suns grow dim beneath their tread ! 
So passeth life — (thus Sc — tt would write. 
And spinsters read him with delight) — 
Hours are not feet, yet hours trip on. 
Time is not chalk, yet time 's soon gone !' 

But, hang this long digressive flight ! 
I meant to say, thou'lt see, that night. 
What falsehood rankles in their hearts. 

Who say the P e neglects the aits — 

Neglects the arts ! — no, St-^ *g ! no ; 
Thy Cupids answer " 't is not so ," 
And every floor, that night, shall tell 
How quick thou daubest, and how well ! 
Shine as thou may'st in French vermilion, 
Thou'rt hetA — beneath a French cotillion ; 
And still comest oflT, whate'er thy j&ults. 
With flying colours in a Waltz ! 
Nor need'st thou mourn the transient date 
To thy best works assign'd by Fate — 
While some chefs-d'oeuvre live to weary one, 
Tliine boast a short life and a merry one ; 
Their hour of glory past and gone 
With "Molly, put the kettle on !" 



1 Qaem tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem pladdo luminey videris, etc Horat. 

The Man, upon whom thou hast deign'd to look funny 
Thou great Tragic Mute ! at the hour of his birth — 

Let them say what they wiU, that *s the man for my money, 
Give others thy tears, but let me have thy mirth ! 

The assertion that follows, however, is not verified in the 
instance before us. 

nium 



non equus impiger 

Cwrru ducet Ackaico. 
3 To those who neither go to balls nor read the Morning 
Post, it may be necessary to mention that the floors of Ball- 
rooms, in general, are chalked, for safety and for ornament, 
with various fancjful devices. 

3 Hearts are not flint, yet flints are rent, 
Hearts are not steel, but steel is bent. 
After alL however, Mr. Sc — tt may well say to the Colonel 
(and, indeed, to much better wags than the Colonel,) ^ mov 



But, bless my soul ! I've scarce a leaf 
Of paper left— <o, must be Imefl 

This festive Fete, in fact, wUl be 

The former Fete's fo/osimile;* 

llie same long Masquerade of Rooms, 

Trick'd in such different, quaint costumes, 

(These, P— rt — R^ are thy glorious works • 

You'd swear Egyptians, Moors, and Turks, 

Bearing Grood-Taste some deadly malice. 

Had clubb'd to raise a Pic-Nic Pdace ; 

And ea<^ to make the oglio pleasant, 

Had sent a State-Romn as a present ; 

The sameyati^etab and girondoles — ^ 

The same gold Asses,' pretty souls ! 

That, in this rich and classic dome. 

Appear so perfectly at home ! 

The same bright river 'mongst the dishes, 

But not — ah ! not the same dear fishes — 

Late hours and claret kill'd the old ones! 

So, 'stead of silver and of gold ones 

(It being rather hard to raise 

Fish o^ that specie now-a-days,) 

Some sprats have been, by Y — km. — th'b wish^ 

Promoted into Silver Fish, 

And Gudgeons (so V — ns — tt — T told 

The R — G — t) are as good as Odd! 

So, pr'ythee, come — our Fete will be 
But half a Fete, if wanting thee ! 



APPENDIX. 



Letter IV, Page 156. 

Among the papers inclosed in- Dr. D— g — n— Pi'i 
Letter, there is a Heroic Epistle in Latin verse, ftom 
Pope Joan to her Lover, of which, as it is rather a 
curious document, I shall venture to give some ac- 
count. This female Pontiff' was a native of England 
(or, according to others, of Grermany) who, at an 
early age, disguised herself in male attire, and follow- 
ed her lover, a young ecclesia^ic, to Athens, where 
she studied with such effect, that upon her arrival at 
Rome she was thought worthy of being raised to the 
Pontificate. This Epistle is addressed to her Lover 
(whom she had elevated to the dignity of Cardinal,) 
soon after the fatal accouchementf by which her Fal- 
libility was betrayed. 

She begins by reminding him very tenderly of the 
time when they were in Athens — when 

** By nissus' stream 
We whispering walk'd along, and leam'd to speak 
The tenderest feelings in the purest Greek; 
Ah! then how little did we think or hope, 
Dearest of men ! that I should e'er be PoPK !* 

I "C— rl— t— n H e will exhibit a complete /ae-«isii/e, 

in respect to interior ornament, to what it did at the last 
F^te. The same splendid draperies," etc. etc. — Morning 
Post. 

3 The salt-cellars un the P k's ovm table wer^ in the 

form of an Ass with panniers. 

3 Spanheim attributes the unanimity with which Joaa 
was elected, to that innate and irresistible charm bv which 
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That I — the humble Joan — whose house-wife ait 
Seem'd just enough to keep thy house and heart 
(And those, alas ! at sizes and at sevens,) 
Should soon keep all the keys of all the Heavens !'* 

Still less (she continues to say) could they have 
foreseen, that such a catastrophe as had happened in 
Council would befal them — that she 

''Should thus surprise the Conclave's grave decorum 

And let a little Pope pop out before *em — 

Pope Innocent ! alas, the only one 

That name should ever have been fiz*d upon t" 

She then very pathetically laments the downfkl of 
her greatness, and enumerates the various treasures 
to which she is doomed to bid farewell for ever. 

*^ But oh ! more dear, more precious ten tiroes over — 
Farewell, my Lord, my Cardinal, my Lover ! 
I made thee Cardinal— ^ou madest me — ah ! 
Thou madest the Papa' of the World — Mamma !** 

I have not time now to translate any more of this 
Epistle ; but I presume the argument which the Right 
Hon. Doctor and his friends mean to deduce from it, 
is (in their usual convincing strain) that Romanists 
must be unworthy of Emancipation now^ because they 
had a Petticoat Pope in the Nmth Century — Nothing 
can be more logically clear, and I find that Horace 
had exactly the same views upon the subject : 
Romanu!f (ehcu posted, negabitis !) 
Emancipatus FoEMiNiB 
Pert vallum ! — 

Letter VIL Page 160. 

The manuscript, which I found in the bookseller's 
letter, is a melo-drama, in two Acts, entitled " The 
Book,"' of which the theatres, of course, had had 
the refusal, before it was presented to Messrs. L — ck- 
— ngt — n acd Co. — This rejected drama, however, 
possesses considerable merit, and I shall take the 
liberty of laying a sketch of it before my readers. 

The first Act opens in a very awful manner : — 77wi«, 
three o'clock in the morning — Scene, the Bourbon 

Chamber' in C — rl — t — ^n house — Enter the P e 

R— G — T solus. — After a few broken sentences, he 
thus exclaims : 

Away — away — 
Thou haunt'st my fancy so, thou devilish Book ! 
[ meet thee — ^trace thee, wheresoever I look. 



her sex, though latent, operated upon Ihu instinct of the 
Cardinals — " Non vi ultqua, sad noncorditor, omnium in so 
convorso desiderio, qucb sunt blandieotis sexus aites, laten- 
tes in hac quanquam !" 

1 This is an anachronism ; for it was not till the eleventh 
century, that the Bishop of Rome took the title of Papa, or 
Universal Father. 

2 There was a mysterious Book, in the 16th century, which 
employed all the anxious curiosity of the learned of that day. 
Everyone spoke of it; many wrote against it; though it 
does not appear that any body had ever seen it ; and indeed 
Grotius iti of opinion that no such book ever existed. It wns 
entitled " Liber de tribus impostoribus.*' (See Morhof. Cap. 
de Libris damnatis.) — Our more modern mystery of " the 
Book" resembles this in many particulars; and, if the num- 
ber of lawyers employed in drawing it u|) bo stated correctly, 
a slight alteration of the title into " d tribus impostoribus'* 
would produce a coincidence altogether very remarkable. 

3 The chamber, I suppose, which was prepared for the 
reception of the Bourbons at the first Gfrand Fdte, and 
which was ornamoutod (all " for the Deliverance of Eu- 
lope") vrilhjleura dc lya 



I see thy damned mk in Eld— n*8 bro^ 

I sec thy foolscap on my H — RTF — ^d'« 

V — Ns — T — t's head recalls thy leaihem case. 

And all thy lianMeanea ttare from R — ^i>— R*s &ce! 

While, turning here [laying his hand on. has keaii] S 

find, ah, wretched elf! 
Thy ligt of dire errata in myself. 

[Walks the stage in considenMe iigilaiion.'}' 
Oh Risraan Punch ! oh potent Curacoa ! 
Oh Mareschino ! Mareschino oh ! 
Delicious drams ! why have you irot the sit; 
To kill this gnawing book'tDorm in my heartt 

Here he is interrupted in his solUoqny fay peicesv' 
ing some scribbled fragments of paper on the groond, 
which he collects, and " by the light of two magnifi- 
cent candelabras" discovers the followiDguncowiected 
words :— " Wife neglected"—'' the Aw*"—** Wnmg 
Measures"-^" the Queen"— "" Mr Lambert"—'*' the- 
R— G— T." 

Ha ! treason in my house f — Curst words, that wi&er 
My princely soul [shaking the papers viaienUy^ whaC 

demon brought you hither 7 
" My wife!"-— **the Book," too!— fitay^— a nearer look— 

[Holding iJie fragments closer to the candddmu.] 
Alas ! too plain, B, double O, K, Book — 
Death and destruction ! 

He here rings all the beUs, and a whole tegioii of 
valets enter. — A scene of cuning and' a wealing (veiy 
much in the German style) ensues, in' the* coune of 
which messengers are dispatched, in different direc- 
lions, for the L — rd Ch — nc — LL-— R^ the D— K of 
C — B — L — D, etc. etc. — ^The intermediate time is filled 
up by another soliloquy, at the concloaion of whichy 
the aforesaid personages rush on alanned^^hs D— i: 
with his stays only half-laced, and the Ch'— no— 'ULeK 
with his wig thrown hastily over an old red night' 
cap, "to maintain the becoming splendour d his 
office."* The R — g — t produces the appalling fiag- 
ments, upon which the Ch — ^no — IaJj—wl breaks out 
into exclamations of loyalty and tenderness, and re- 
lates the following portentous dream : — 

'Tis scarcely two hours since 

I had a fearful dream of thee, my P ^e ! — 

Methought I heard thee, midst a courtly crowd. 

Say from thy throne of gold, in mandate load, 

" Worship my whiskers !" — [weeps] not a knee w» 

there 
But bent and worshipped the niustrious Fair 
That curl'd in conscious majesty! [PiJZt oul hk 

handkerchief] — ^whUe cries 
Of "Whiskers! whiskers!" shook the echoiag 

skies ! — 
Just in that glorious hour,, methought, there came. 
With looks of injured pnde, a princely dame. 
And a young maiden clinging to her side, 
As if she feared some tyrant would divide 
The hearts that nature and afiection tied ! 
The matron came — within her right hand gk»w*d 
A radiant torch ; while from her left a load 



1 " To enable the individual, who holds the ofBos ot 
Chancellor, to maintain it in becoming splendour.** {Jii 
lauffh.) — Lord CastlereagK's Speech rtfvn the *"-- '^' 
eellor's BiU. 
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Of papen hung— [10^x9 his eyes]— collected in her 

veil — 
The venal evidence, the slanderouB tale, 
The wounding hint, the carrent lies that pass 
From PmI to Courier, form'd the motley mass ; 
Which, with disdain, before the throne ^e throws, 
And lights the pile beneath thy princely nose. 

[Weeps.] 
Heavens, how it blaz*d ! — ^Td ask no livelier fire 
{with animation] To roast a Papist by, my gracious 

Sire!— 
But ah ! the Evidence — [weeps again] I moum*d to 

see — 
Cast, as it bom'd, a deadly light on thee ! 
And Tales and Hints their random sparkles flung, 
And hissM and crackled like an old maid's tongue ; 
While Post and Courier, faithful to their fame, 
Made up in stink for what they lack'd in flame ! 
When, lo, ye gods ! — ^the fire, ascending brisker. 
Now singes one, now lights the other whisker ! — 
Ah ! where was then the Sylphid, that unfurls 
Her fairy standard in defence of curls 7 
Throne, whiskers, wig, soon vanished into smoke. 
The watchman cried "past one," and— I awoke. 

Here his Lordship weeps more profusely than ever, 
end the R— g — t (who has been very much agitated 
during the recital of the dream,) by a movement as 
characteristic as that of Charles XII. when he was 
shot, claps his hands to his whiskers to feel if all be 
really safe. A privy council is held— all the servants, 
etc. are examined, and it appears that a tailor who had 
oome to measure the R— g — t for a dress (which 
takes three whole pages of the best superfine clin- 
fuant in describing,) was the only person who had 
been in the Bourbon chamber during the day. It is 
accordingly determined to seize the tailor, and the 
council breaks up with a unanimous resolutioa to be 
vigorous. 

The commencement of the second Act tarns 
chiefly upon the trial and imprisoikneot of two 
brothers ; but as this forms the under plot of the 
drama, I shall content myself with extracting from it 
the following speech, which is addressed to the two 
brothers, as they ** exeunt severally** to prison : 

Go to your prisons — though the air of spring 

No mountain coolness to your cheeks shall bring ; 

Though summer flowers shall pass unseen away. 

And all your portion of the glorious day 

May be some solitary beam that faUs, 

At mom or eve, upon your dreary walls — 

Some beam that enters, trembling as if awed. 

To tell how gay the young world laughs abroad ! 

Yet go— for thoughts, as blessed as the air 

Of spring, or summer flowers, await you there ; 

Thoughts, such as he, who feasts his couitly crew 

In rich conservatories, never knew ! 

Pure self-esteem — the smiles that Ught within— 

The Zeal, whose circling charities begin 

With the few loved-ones Heaven has phiced it near. 

Nor cease, till all mankind are in its sphere ! — 

The Pride, that suffers without vaunt or plea. 



And the fresh Spkit, that can warble free. 
Through prison-bars, its hymn to Liberty ! 

The Scene next changes to a tailor s work-shop, 
and a fancifully-arranged group of these artists is dis- 
covered upon the shop-board; their task evidently 
of a royal nature, from the profusion of gold-lace, 
frogs, etc. that he about. They all rise and come 
forward, while one of them sings the following stan- 
zas, to the tune of ** Deny Down." 

My brave brother tailors, come, straighten your knees. 
For a moment, like gentlemen, stand up at ease. 

While I sing of our P c (and a fig for lus railers,) 

The Shop-board's deUght ! die MsBcenas of Tailors ! 
Deny down, down, down derry down. 

Some monarchs take roundabout ways into note. 
But his short cut to fame is — the cut of his coat ; 
Philip's son thought the woild was too small for his 

soul. 
While our R — g — t's finds room in a laced button 

hole! 

Deny down, etc. 

Look through all Europe's Kings — at least, those who 

go loose- 
Not a King of them all 's such a friend to the Goose 
So, God keep him increasing in size and renown. 

Still the fattest and best-fitted P e about town ! 

Derry down, etc. 

During the ''Deny down" of this last verse, a 

messenger from the S — c — t — ^y of S e's Office 

rushes on, and the singer (who, luckily for the efiect 
of the scene, is the very tailor suspected of the mys- 
terious fragments) ia interrupted in the midst of his 
kudotory exertions, and hurried away, to the no small 
surprise and consternation of his comrades. The 
Hot now hastens rapidly in its developement — the 
management of the tailor's examination is highly 
skilful, and the alarm which he is made to betray is 
natural without being ludicrous. The explanation, 
too, which he finally gives, is not more simple than 
satisfactory. It appears that the said fragments formed 
part of a self-exculpatory note, which he had intended 

to send to Colonel M'M s upon subjects purely 

professional, and the corresponding bits (which still 
lie luckily in his pocket,) being produced, and skil- 
fully laid beaide the others, the following Inllet-doux 
is the satisfactory result of their juxta position : 

Honoured Colonel— my Wife, who 's the Queen of 

all slatterns, 
Neglected to put up the Book of new patterns 
She sent the wrong Measures too— shamefully 

wrong — 
They're the same used for poor Mr. Lambert, when 

young; 
But, bless you I they would'nt go half round the 

R— G— T, 
So, hope you'll excuse yours till death, most obedient 

This fully explains the whole mystery; the R— g — t 
resumes his wonted smiles, and the drama terminates 
as usual, to the satisfaction of all parties. 
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In what imiUMt the fDllDwing epoilei i 
mr hiada, il ii nol aecesutr for tbe public 
hniUbnaeDbrHr.FiiDaK'iMCODd letL 









Iraluid, Dndei Iba mild miui*iry orm j Lord 
Imts been to unpl; and gntefiillj remuDen 
lin Giend ud ugociue, Thohas Rxtno 
he had retired upon the rewud of hit bon 
Irj ; but has latel; been induced to appeal 
■cliTe life, aod (upeiinteod the ireioiDj^'of 
toriaji Cohari, which Lord S — db — th, in h 
and beiMToleiice, hu organiied. 

Whedter Hr. Fodob, himael^ haa ]r« i 
diieoraiea, does nol appear flrinn the 
pacei \ — but mnch maj be eipected bam a 
niaieil and stgicilj, and, indiied, to Attn, L 
M — TH, and the Greealaad-bauitd ahipg, thi 
■11 lt>Tan of dtteoMrtct an now nuxt am 

1 regret thai I have been obliged lo omii 
FuDos'a thiid letter, coDcluding the adn 
hia Day, with the Dinner, Opera, etc. etc 



certain well-meaning persona, the muma 
sent back to Paria tot hia rensiou, and h 
turned when the laal aheet iva* pul lo preat 
Il will not, I hope, be thought presumpi 
take ihia oppottunitj or complaining of a ve 
iqjuatice I hare Buffered from the public. 

author of hia own boo^" and a aimikr abs 
been aaaerted of mt, in ahnoat all the beat 
lilenrj circlea. With the name of the K 
Blaring them in the face, they haie jet pi 
aotibudng m J work* to other people ; and tt 
the Twopenny Post Bag— such aa it M— h 
verod dooblfulij over vajioua peiHoiu, h 
aeltled upon the head of a certain Lttle g 

■ctually belonged to him ; 
of avowing, n-ilh h' 






at my lodgui(a, 21S, Fiusdilly, I abtll ^acn &■ W 
noni of aaanrini them, » jirqpria penms, thu I tm~ 

Yery obedient and rery bumble aenatf, 
THOHAS BROWir, TH£ YOUHQER 

AprS IT, 1818. 
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DiAS Doll, while the taila of oar honea ue pli 

The tmnka tymg on, and Papa, at the ioat. 
Into veiy bad French ia, as naual, 
Hia Engliah lenohe not Lo give 
I ait down to write yon ■ Une-Hial; thiiik ! — 
A letter fh>n> f^ce, with Ftench pena and Fn 

ink. 
How dehghtflil ! Ihou^ would joa faalieTa H 

dear! 
I have aeen nothing yet very wonderAil ban ; 
No adrenture, no ■entkoeat, lai aa we've come. 
But the com-fieida and treea quite aa doll aa at bi 
And, hit for the poaUboy, hia boola and bii tptaa 
I might jatl aa nell be at ClonakU^ with yoa ! 
In tain, at DiasiiN's, did I take fhan my mank 
Thu divine mlaw, Stbur, Had UI nadi^ ■■ 
Monk !" 

And remember the cruat and the wallet — alaa ! 
Mo monka can be had now for lora or fin- numa] 
(All owing, Fa aiyi, to that infidel Bomr ;) 
And, though one little Neddy we aaw in ooi diiv 
Out of claaaical Nunponl, the beaat waa aliTB I 
By the bye, though, at Calaia, Papa had a touch 
Of romance on the pier, which affected mo mncl 
At the ught of that spot, where our darling *«•« 
Set the 6ki of bis onn dear legitimau fhet' 
(Modell'd out BO eiBctly, and— God bleea thai nar 
'Tia a foot, Dolly, wottby ao Qnaid a 3l"***j(tin 
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He exclaimed " Oh. man B^ !*' and, with tear-drop- 
ping eye, 
Stood to gaze on the apot — ^whiie aome Jacobin, nigh, 
MotterM out with a shrug (whait an insolent thing !) 
'* Ma fbi, he be right— 'tis de Englishman's K**g; 
And dat gros pied de cookcn — begar, me vil say, 
Dat de foot look mosh better, if tum'd toder way." 
There 's the pillar, too— Lord ! I had nearly forgot— 
What a charming idea ! — ^raised dose to the spot; 
The mode being now (as yoa^ve heaxd, I suppose) 
To build tombs over legs,* and raise piUais to toes. 

This is all that 's occurr'd sentimental as yet ; 
Except, indeed, some little flower-nymphs we^ve m^ 
Who disturb one's romance with pecuniary views, 
Flinging flowers in your path, and then bawling for 

sous! 
And some picturesque beggars, whose multitudes seem 
To recall the good days of the anden regime^ 
All as ragged and brisk, you'll be happy to learn, 
And as thin as they were in the time of dear Ste&ne. 

Our party consists, in a neat Calais job. 
Of papa and myself^ Mr. Covnor and Bob. 
You remember how sheefHsh Bob k>ok'd at IGlrandy, 
But, Lord ! he 's quite aker'd — ^they've made hun a 

Dandy 
A thing, you know, whisker'd, great-coated, and laced. 
Like an hour-glass, exceecfingly small in the waist : 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to scho- 
lars. 
With heads so immoveably stuck in shirt-collars, 
That seats like our music-stools soon must be found 

them. 
To twiri, when the creatures may wish to look round 

them! 
In short, dear, **a Dandy** describes what I mean. 
And Bob 's far the best of the genus Ftc seen : 
An improving young man, fond of learning, ambitious. 
And goes now to Paris to study French dishes. 
Whose names — think, how quick !-^he already knows 

pat, 
A la braise, petUs pateis, and — what d'ye call that 
They inflict on potatoes ? oh ! tnaiire d*hctd — 
I assure you, dear Dollt, he knows them as well 
As if nothing but these all his life he had ate. 
Though a bit of them Bobbt has never touch'd yet ; 
But just knows the names of French dishes and cooks, 
As dear Pa knows the titles and authors of books. 

As to Pa, what d'ye think?— mind it*s all enbre nous. 
But you know, love, I never keep secrets fiom you — 
Why he's writing a book— what ! a tale? a romance? 
No, ye gods, would it were!— but his Travels in 

France; 
At the special desire (he let out t* other day) 
Of his friend and his patron, my Lord C — tl — »— OH, 
Who said, "My dear Fudge " I foiget th' exact 

words, 
And, it's strange, no one ever remembers my Lord's; 
But 'twas something to say, that, as all must allow, 
A good orthodox work is much wanting just now, 
To expound to the world the new — thingununie— 

science. 
Found ootlgrthe — ^what's-its-name— Holy A*****cc, 

1 Ci-glt la jambe de, etc. etc. 



And prove to mankind that their rights are but folly. 
Their freedom a joke (which it is, you know, Dolly) 
"There's none," said his Lordship, "if /may be 

judge, 
Half so fit for this great undertaking as Fudge !" 

The matter's soon settled — Pa flies to ike Row 
(The first stage your tourists now usually go,) 
Settles all for his quarto — advertisements, praises — 
Starts post flrom the door, with his tablets — French 

phrases — 
"Scott's Visit," of course— in short, every thing he 

has 
An author can want, except words and ideas : — 
And, lo ! the first thing in the spring of the year. 
Is Phil. Fudge at the front of a Quarto, my dear ! 

But, bless me, my paper 's near out, so Fd better 
Draw fast to a close : — ^this exceeding long letter 
You owe to a dejeuner a la FowcheUe, 
Which Bobby would have, and is hard at it yet — 
What 's next ? oh, the tutor, the last of the party. 
Young Connor :— they say he 's so like Bon****te, 
His nose and his chin, — which Papa rather dreads. 
As the B*****n'8, you know, are suppressing all heads 
That resemble old Nap's, and who knows but their 

honours 
May think, in their fright, of suppressing poor CoN 

nor's ? 
Au resle (as we say,) the young lad 's well enough, 
Only talks much of Athens, Rome, virtue, and stufi*; 
A third cousin of ours, by the way — poor as Job 

(Though of royal descent by the side of Mamma,) 
And for charity made private tutor to Bob— 
Enire nous, too, a Papist— how liberal of Pa ! 

This is all, dear, — forgive me for breaking off thus ; 
But Bob*s dejeuner's done, and Papa's in a fuss. 

B. F. 
P.S. 
How provoking of Pa ! he will not let me stop 
Just to run in and rummage some milliner's shop; 
And my debut in P&ris, I blush to think on it, 
Must now, Doll, be made in a hideous low bonnet 
But Paris, dear Paris — oh, there will be joy. 
And romance, and high bonnets, and Ma4iaine I^ 
Roi!» 



LETTER TL 

rROM PHIL. rUDOB, BSO. TO THE LOED TISCOtrNT 
C— — — H. 

PariM, 

At length, my Lord, I have the falisi 
To date to you a line from this 
** Demoralized" metropolis ; 
Where, by plebeians low and scurvy. 
The throne was tum*d quite topsy-tuivy, 
And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 
"Stood prostrate" at the people's feet ; 
Where (still to use your Lordship's tropes) 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faetion Jbdfct the beamr 



1 A celebrated maotUR-maker in Paria. 
SThia excellent imitntion of the noble Lord*s liyleikowi 
bow deeply Mr. Fudge must liave itudied bis great original 
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Where the poor palace changea maiten 

Quicker than a make its skin, 
And ***** is rolled out on caators 

While ***** *s, borne on shoulders in : 
But where, in every change, no doubt, 

One special good your Lordship traces,— 
That *t is the Kings alone turn out. 

And Ministers still keep their places. 



How oft, dear Viscount C- 



•GH. 



Tve thought of thee upon the way. 
As in my jcb (what place could be 
More apt to wake a thought of thee ?) 
Or, oftener far, when gravely sitting 
Upon my dickey (as is fitting 
For him who writes a Tour, that he 
May more of men and manners see,) 
I've thought of thee and of thy glories. 
Thou guest of Kings, and King of Tories ! 
Reflecting how thy fame has grown 

And spread, beyond man's usual share. 
At home, abroad, till thou art known, 

Dke Major Semple, every where ! 
And marvelling with what powers of breath 
Your Lordship, having speech'd to death 
Some hundreds of your fellow-men. 
Next speech'd to Sovereigns' ears, — and when 
All sovereigns else were dozed, at last 
Speech'd down tlie Sovereign* of Belfast. 
Oh ! 'mid the praises and the trophies 
Thou gain'st from Morosophs and Sophis, 
'Mid all the tributes to thy fame, 

There's one thou shouldst be chiefly pleased at— 
That Ireland gives her snuff thy name, 

And C gh's the thing now sneezed at ! 

But hold, my pen ! — a truce to praising — 

Though even your Lordship will allow 
The theme's temptations are amazing ; 

But time and ink run short, and now 
(As thou would'st say, my guide and teacher 

In these gay metaphoric fringes,) 
I must embark into the feature 

On which this letter chiefly hinges ;' — 
My Book, the Book that is to prove — 
And wHl, so help me Sprites above. 
That sit on clouds, as grave as judges. 
Watching the labours of the Fudges !— 
WiU prove that all the world, at present. 
Is in a state extremely pleasant: 
That Europe — thanks to royal swords 

And bayonets, and the Duke conmianding — 

Irish oratory, indeed, abounds with such startUng peculiari- 
ties. Thus the eloquent Counsellor B , in de- 
scribing some hypocritical pretender to charity, said— "He 
put his hand in his breeches pocket, like a crocodile, and," 
etc. etc. 

1 The title of the chief magistrate of Belfast, before 
whom his Lordship (with the "studium immane loquettdi'* 
attributed by Ovid to that chattering and rapcu;iooi cUus of 
birds, the pies) delivered sundry long and Mlf-gratolatory 
orntionn, nn his re'urn from the Continent. It was at one 
of OwHo TriMli dinners that his gallant brotlier Lord S. pro- 
posed ihft hcalih of "The best cavalry officer in Europe — 
thoRpgnnt:" 

2 Vobniim from one of the noble Viscnunc's speeches — 
"And now, Sir, I must embark into the feature on which 
this question chiefly hin;;cii." 



Ei\joys a peace which, like the Lord's, 

Passeth all human understanding: 
•That F ** ♦ce prefers her go-cart •*• ♦ 

To such a coward scamp aa *****- 
Thou^ round, with each a leading-atring^ 

There standeth many a R*y*l crony. 
For fear the chubby, tottering thing 

Should fall, if left there loneyponey : 
That England, too, the more Yta debts. 
The more she spends, the richer gets ; 
And that the Irish, grateful nation ! 

Remember when by ikee reign*d otw. 
And bless thee for their flagellation. 

As Heloisa did her lover !' 
That Poland, left for Russia's lunch. 

Upon the side-board snug reposea ; 
While Saxony 's as pleased as Punch, 

And Norway "on a bed of roses T' 
That, as for some few milUon souls, 

Transferr'd by contract, bless the clods ! ' 
If half were strangled — Spaniards, Poles, 

And Frenchmen — 't would n't make much odds^ 
So Europe's goodly Royal ones 
Sit easy on their sacred thrones ; 
So Ferdinand embroiders gaily, 
And ***** eats his saltnia* daily ; 
So time is left to Emperor Sandt 
To be halfCsiSBi and Aa(/' Dandy ; 

And G OK the R— g — t (who'd foiget 

That doughtiest chieftain of the set?) 
Hath wherewithal for trinkets new, 

For dragons, after Chinese modcris. 
And chambers where Duke Ho and Soo 

Might come and nine times knock their n^^ddlftt I - 
All this my Quarto '11 prove — much more 
Than Quarto ever proved before— 
In reasoning with the Post I'U vie. 
My facts the Courier shall supply. 
My jokes V — ns — r, P — le my sense. 
And thou, sweet Lord, my eloquence I 

My Journal, penn'd by fits and starts, 
On Biddy's back or Bobbt^s shoulder^ 

(My son, my Lord, a youth of parts. 
Who longs to be a small place-fa(Mer,> 

Is — ^though I say 't that should n't say — 

Extremely good ; and, by the way. 

One extract from it — only one — 

To show its spirit, and I've done. 

" Jul. tkirtyfirst. Went, after snack. 

To the cathedral of St. Denny ; 
Sigh'd o'er the kings of ages back. 

And — gave the old concierge a penny ! 
(Mem. — Must see Kheims, much famed, 'tis saidy 
For making kings and gingerbread.) 
Was shown the tomb where lay, so stately, 
A Uttle B***bon, buried lately. 
Thrice high and puissant, we were told. 
Though only twenty-four hours old!' 
Hear this, thought I, ye jacobins; 
Ye Burdetts tremble in your skins ! 



1 Pee her Letters. 

3 So described on the eoilin. ''tr^haots et 

Princesse, kgte d*uo jour.*' 
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If R**alty, but aged a day, 
Can boast such high and puissant sway. 
What impious hand its power would fix, 
Full fledged and wigg'd,' at fifty-six?'* 

The argument *s quite new, you see, 
And proves exactly Q. E. D. — 
So now, with duty to the R — g — t, 
I am, dear Lord, 

Your most obedient, 

Hotel BreteuUy Rue RivcU. 
Neat lodgings — rather dear for me ; 
But Biddy said she thought 't would look 
Oenteeler thus to date my book. 
And Biddy's right — ^besides, it curries 
Some favour with our friends at Murray's, 
Who scorn what any man can say. 
That dates from Rue St. Honor^* 



P.F. 



LETTER Hi 



FROM MR. BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD 



O Dick ! you may talk of your writing and reading, 
Your logic and Greek, but there is nothing likefeeding; 
And this is the place for it, Dicky, you dog. 
Of all places on earth — ^the head .quasters of prog. 
Talk of England,— berfamed Magna Charta, I swear. Is 
A humbug, a flam, to the Carte' at old Vary's ; 
And as for your Juries — wko would not set o*er 'em 
A jury of tasters,* with woodcocks before 'em? 
Give Cartwright his paiiliaments fresh every year — 
But those friends of short Commons would never do 

here; 
And let Romilly speak as <he will on the question. 
No digest of law 's like the laws of digestion ! 

By the bye, Dick* /fatten — ^but nHmporte for that, 
'T is the mode— jour legitimates always get fat; 
There ^s the R — g — ^T, there 's ****'s — and B*n*y 

tried toO;; 
But, though somewhat imperial in paunch, 'twouldn't 

do: 
He improved, indeed, much in this point when he wed, 
But he ne'er grew right r*y*lly fat in Uie head. 

Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris ! — but stay — 
As ray raptures may bore you, I'll just sketch a day. 
As we pass it, myself, and some comrades I've got. 
All thorough-bred Gnostics^ who know what is what. 

After dreaming some hours of the land of Cocaigne,^ 
That Elysium of all that vafriand and nice. 



1 Therein a fulness SKid breadth in this portrait of Royal- 
ty, whicii reminds us of what Pliny says, in speaking of Tra- 
jan's great qualities: — '^nonne longe lateque Principem 
ostentaiit ?" 

2 See the Quarterly Review for May, 1816, where Mr. 
Hubhouse is accused uf having written his book-*' in a back 
strnet of the French capital." 

3 The bill of Fare. — Very, a well-known Restaurateur. 

4 Mr. Bob alludes particulai ly, i pn^sume, to the famous 
Jury D^gustaleur, which used to assemble at the Hotel of 
M. Grinaod de la Reyniere, and of which this modem 
Archestratus has pven an account in his Almanach des 
Gourmands, cinqui^me ann^e, p. 78. 

5 The fairy-land of cookery and ^ourmandUe ; " Pays, ou 
le ciel oflTre lesviandes toutes cuitefi, et ou,'comme on parle, 
los alouettes tombent toutes roties. Du Latin, coquere.'*— 
Vachal, 



Where for hail they have hona^xms^ and claret for ram, 
And the skaiters in winter show off on cream-ice; 
Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 
McuxLromi au parmesan grows in the fields ; 
little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 
And the geese are all bom with a liver complaint !* 
I rise — put on neck-cloth — stiff, tight as can be — 
For, a lad who goes into the world, Dick, like me. 
Should have his neck tied up, you know — there's no 

doubt of it — 
Almost as tight as some lads who go out of it. 
With whiskers well eil'd, and with boots that '* hold up 
The BiirEor to nature" — so bright you could sup 
Off the leather like china; with coat, too, that drawt 
On the tailor, who suffers, a martjrr's applause ! — 
With bead bridled up, like a four-in-hand leader. 
And stays — devil's in them — ^too tight for a feeder, 
I strut to the old Caf^ Hardy, which yet 
Beats the field at a dijeAner It lafourchetie. 
There, Dick, what a breakfast ! — oh, not like yoMrghost 
Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast; 
But a side-board, you dog, where one's eye roves i^MMit, 
Like a Turk's in the Haram, and thence singes out 
One's pAtS of larks, just to tune up the<throat 
One's small limbs of chickens, done enpapQIote, 
One's erudite cutlets, drest all ways but plain. 
Or one's kidney — imagine, Dick— done with cham- 
pagne ! 
Then some glasses of Beaime,Xo dilute — or, mayhap, 
Chambertinj^ which you know 's the pet tipple of Nap, 
And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate stickler. 
Much scruples to taste, but I'm not so particular. — 
You coffee comes next, by prescription; and then 

Dick, 's 
The coffee's ne*er-failing and glorious appendix — 
(If books had but such, my old Grecian, depend on 't 
I'd swallow even W — tk — ^n's, for sake of the end 

on 't)— 
A neat glass oi parfait-imumr, which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet^ tipp'd over one's Ups ! 
This repast being ended, and paid for — (how odd ! 
Till a man 's used to paying there 's something so 
queer in it) — 
The sun now well out, and the girls all abroad. 
And the world enough air'd for us. Nobs, to ap- 
pear in ''t. 
We lounge up the Boulevards, where — oh Dick, the 

phizzes. 
The turn-outs, we meet — ^what a nation of quizzes ! 
Here toddles adong some old figure of fun. 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini One ; 
A laced hat, worsted stockings, and — noble old soul !— 
A fine ribbon and cross in his best button-hole ; 
Just such as our Pr — e, who nor reason nor fun dreads. 
Inflicts, without even a court-martial, on hundreds.^ 

1 The process by which the liver of the nnfortunate goose 
is enlarged, in order to produce that richest of all dainties, 
the foie gras^ of which such renowned pdt69 are made at 
Strasbourg and Toulouse, is thus described in the Courw 
Gastronomi^e :— On deplume Testomac des oies; on 
attache ensuite ces animaux aux chenets d'unechemin^e, et 
on lesnourritdevantlefeu. Lacaptivit^etlachaleurdonnent 
k ces volatiles une maladie h^patique, qui fait goofler laiur 
foie,*' etc. p. S06. 

S The favourite wine of Napoleon. 

3 Velours en boutriUe. 

4 It was said by Wtcquefort, more than a hundred yean 
ago, " La Roi d'Angieterre fait stul plus d« ehevaliers qti^ 
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Here trip! a ^riaette, with a fond, roguish eye 
(Rather eatable things these griietiei by the by;) 
And there an old demoiseOe, almost as fond. 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the Fronde. 
There goes a French dandy— ah, Dick ! unlike some 

ones 
We've saen about White's— the Mounseers are but 

rum ones; 
8uch hats !— fit for monkeys— Fd back Mrs. Draper 
To cut neater weather-boards out of brown paper : 
And coats — ^1^ . • I wish, if it wouldn't distress 'em. 
They'd clubfor old B — m — l, from Calais, to dress 'em! 
The collar sticks out from the neck such a space, 
Tliat you'd swear 'twas the plan of this head-lop- 
ping nation, 
To leave there behind them a snug little place 
For the head to drop into, on decapitation ! 
Jn short, what with mountebanks. Counts and fHseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest amateurs — 
What with captains in new jockey-boots and silk 
breeches, 
Old dustmen with swinging great opera-hats, 
And shoeblacks reclining by statues in nichcF, 
There never was seen such a race of Jack Sprats. 

From the Boulevards — but hearken l—'yes^-as Fm a 

sinner. 
The clock is just striking the half-hour for dinner : 
80 no more at present — short time for adorning — 
My day must be finished some other fine morning. 
Now, hey for old Beauvilliers*' larder, my boy ! 
And, once Ihere^iTihe goddess of beauty and joy 
Were to write ** Come and kiss me, dear Bob !" Fd 

not budge- 
Not a step, Dick, as sure as my name is 

R. Fudge. 



LETTER IV. 

FROM PHELIM CONNOR TO' 



" Return !" — ^no, never, while the withering hand 
Of bigot power is on that hapless land ; 
While for the faith my fathers held to God, *> 
Even in the fields where free those fathers trod 
I am proscribed, and — like the spot left bare 
In Israel's halls, to tell the proud and fair 
Amidst their mirth that slavery had been there' — 
On all I love— home, parents, friends, — ^I trace 
The mournful mark of bondage and disgrace ! 
No ! — ^let them stay, who in their country's pangs 
See nought but food for factions and harangues ; 
Who yearly kneel before their master's doors, 
And hawk their wrongs as beggars do their sores ; 
Still let your 



a * 



loos tea autres Rois de la Chr^tient^ enaemUe.*' — What 
would he nay now ? 

1 A celebrated RoHtauratour. 

3 " They used to leave a yard square of the wall of the 
house unplastered, on which thoy write, in large letters, 
either the fore-mentioned verse of the Psairaiist ('If I forget 
thee, O Jerusaleiu,* ci'*.) <>r tlio wordii — ' The memory of the 
deiiola!ii»n.' " — /./■» of .Moilrva. 

3 I hav«> thounrht it prud<tnt to omit some parts of Mr. 
Phelim Connor's Ivticr. lie is evidently im intem|>eratc 
ynan^r man, nnd has ttasociatod with his coiuins, the Fudges, 
(o very little purpose. 



Still hope and suffer, all who can \ — but 1« 
Who durst not hope, and cannot bear, iniiat II7. 



But whither 7— every where the scouge 
Turn where he will, the wretched wanderer views, 
In the bright broken hopes of all hia nee. 
Countless reflexions of the oppresaoi's fibce ! 
Every where gallant hearts, and spirits tme^ 
Are served up victims to the vile and few^ ; 
While E******, every where— 4he general foe 
Of truth and freedom, wheresoe'er they glow- 
Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow * 

O "E****** ! could such poor refvenge atone 

For wrongs that well might claim the deedliert oaet 

Were it a vengeance, sweet enough to aate 

The wrelch who flies from thy intolerant bate, 

To hear his curses, on such baibarous away. 

Echoed where'er he bends his cheerless way ;— 

Could Ihis content him, every lip he meets 

Teems for his vengeance with such poisonous sweets 

Were thiit his luxury, never is thy name 

Pronounced, but he doth banquet on thy shame; 

Hears maledictions ring from every side 

Upon that grasping power, that selfish pride, 

Which vaunts its own, and scorns all rights beside; 

That low and desperate envy, which, to UssC 

A neighbour's blessings, risin the few thoa hast ;-~ 

That monster, self, too gross to be conceal'd. 

Which ever lurks behind thy proflfbr'd shield ; 

That faithless craft, which, in thy hour of need. 

Can court the slave, can swear he shall be fteed* 

Yet basely spurns him, when thy point is gain'd, 

Back to his masters, ready gagg'd and chain'd ! 

Worthy associate of that band of kings, 

That royal, ravening flock, whose vampire wings 

O'er sleeping Europe treacherously brood. 

And fan her into dreams of promised good. 

Of hope, of freedom — ^but to drain her blood ! 

If thus to hear thee branded be a bliss 

That vengeance loves, there's yet more sweet this 

this, — 
That 'twas an Irish head, an Irish heart. 
Made thee the fallen and tamish'd thing thoa sit; 
That, as the Centaur' gave the infected vest. 
In which he died, to rack his conqueror's breast, 

We sent thee C— gh : — as heaps of deed 

Have slain their slayers by the pest they spread. 
So hath our land breath'd out — thy fiune to dim. 
Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul and limb- 
Her worst infections all condensed in him * 



When will the world shake off such yokes ! oh, 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men. 
That shall behold them rise, erect and free 
As Heaven and Nature meant mankind should be ' 
When Reason shall no longer blindly bow 
To the vile paged things, that o'er her brow, 
like him of Jaghemaut, drive trampling nowf 
Nor Conquest dare to desolate God's earth ; 
Nor drunken Victory, with a Nero's mirth. 
Strike her lewd harp amidst a people's gioens ^-« 
But, built on love, the world's exalted thrones 
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6hall to the Tirtuous and the wise be giyeii— 
Those bright, those sole legitimates of Heaven ! 

When win this be ? — or, oh ! is it in troth, 
But one of those sweet day-break dreams of youth, 
In which the seal, as round her morning springs, 
*Twixt sleep and waking, sees such dazzling things ! 
And must the hope, as vain as it is bright. 
Be all given up ? — and are (key only right. 
Who say this world of thinking souls was made 
To be by kings partitioned, tracked, and weigh*d 
In scales that, ever since the world begun, 
Have counted millions but as dust to one 7 
Are they the only wise, who laugh to scorn 
The rights, the fieedom to which man was bom ; 
Who *•♦•** 
****** 

Who, proud to kiss each separate rod of power, 
Bless, while he reigns, the minion of the hour ; 
Worship each would-be god, that o'er them moves, 
And take the thundering of his brass for Jove's ! 
If this be wisdom, then farewell my books. 
Farewell, ye shrines of old, ye classic brooks. 
Which fed my soul with currents, pure and fair, 
Of living troth, that now must stagnate there !— 
Instead of themes that touch the lyre with light, 
Instead of Greece, and her inmiortal fight 
For Liberty, which once-awak'd my stpngs^ 
Welcome the Grand Conspiracy of Kings, 
The High L^git+^ates, the Holy Band, 
Who, bolder even than he of Sparta's land, 
Against whom millions, panting to be free, 
Would guard the pass of right-line tyranny ! 
Instead of him, the Athenian bard, whose blade 
Had stood the onset which his pen pourtray'd, 
Welcome ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * * 4: * * 

And, 'stead of Aristides — ^woe the day 

Such names should mingle ! — ^welcome C g h ! 

Here break we off, at this unhallow'd name. 
Like priests of old, when words iU-omen'd came. 
My next shall tell thee, bitterly shall tell, 
Thoughts that * * * * 

* * * )ic * 41 

Thoughts that-— could patience hold — 't were wiser fiir 
To leave still hid and burning where they are ! 



LETTER V. 

FROM MISS BIDD7 FUDGE TO MISS D0R0TH7 — -*. 

What a time since I wrote ! — Tm a sad naughty 

girl- 
Though, like a tee-totum, Fm all in a twirl. 
Yet even (as you wittily say) a tee-totum 
Between all its twirls gives a letter to note 'em. 
But, Lord, such a place ! and then, Dolly, my dresaos, 
IVIy gowns, so divine ! — there's no language expresses. 
Except just die two words "superbe," "magnifique," 
The trimmings of that which I had home last week ! 
It is calTd— I foiget— d 2a— something which sounded 
Uke aUcampane—bat^ in troth, I'm confounded 
And bothered, my dear, 'twixt that troublesome boy's 
< Bob's) cookery language, and Madame Le Roi's : 
What with fillets of roses, and fillets of veal. 
Things garni with lace, and things garni with eel, 



One's hair, and one's cutlets both enpapSlote, 
And a thousand more things I shall ne'er have by rote, 
I can scarce tell the difference, at least as to phrase. 
Between beef d la PaycJU and curls ii la hraise, — 
But, in short, dear, I'm trick'd out quite ^ la Francaige, 
With my bonnet — so beautiful ! — ^high up and poking, 
Like things that are put to keep chinmeys from 
smoking. 

Where shall I begin with the endless delights 
Of this Eden of miUiners, monkeys, and sights — 
This dear busy place, where there 's nothing trans- 
acting. 
But dressing and dinnering, dancing and acting ? 

Imprimis, the Opera — mercy, my ears ! 

Brother Bobby's remark t' other night was a trae 
one; 
** This mutt be the music," said he, "of the spears. 

For Fm curst if each note of it doesn't run through 
one !" 
Pa says (and you know, love, his book 's to make out,) 
'Twas the Jacolnns brought every mischief about ; 
That this passion for roaring has come in of late. 
Since the rabble all tried for a voice in the State. 
What a frightful idea, one's mind to o'erwhelm ! 

What a chorus, dear Dolly, would soon be let loose 
of it! 
Ifj when of age, every man in the realm 

Had a voice like old Lais,' and chose to make use 
of it! 
No — ^never was known in this riotous sphere 
Such a breach of the peace as their singing, my dear. 
So bad too, you'd swear that the god of both arts, 

Of Music and Physic, had taken a frolic 
For setting a loud fit of asthma in parts. 

And composing a fine rumbling base to a cholic ! 

But, the dancing— oA pariez mot, Dolly, de ca — 
There, indeed, is a treat that charms all but Papa. 
Such beauty — such grace — oh ye sylphs of romance! 

Fly, fly to Titania, and ask her if she has 
One light-footed nymph in her train, that can dance 

Like divine Bigottini and sweet Fanny Bias ! 
Fanny Bias in Flora— dear creature ! — ^you'd swear. 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round. 
That her steps are of light, that her home is the air. 

And she only jxir complaisance touches the ground. 
And when Bigottini in Psyche dishevels 

Her black ffowing hair, and by daemons is driven, 
Oh ! who does not envy those rode little devils, 

That hold her, and hug her, and keep her from 
heaven? 
Then, the music — so softly its cadences die. 
So divinely— oh, Dolly ! between you and l. 
It 's as well for my peace that there's nobody nigh 
To make love to me then — you^ve a soul, and can 

judge 
What a crisis 't would be for your friend Biddy Fudge! 

The next place (which Bobl^ has near lost his heart 

in,) 
They call it the Play-hou8»— I think— of Saint Mar- 



tin; 



.a 



1 The oldest, moit celebrated, and most nouy of the siiif- 
ers at the French Opera. 

3 The Theatre de la Porte SuMartin,whichwai built when 
the Opera-houie in the Palais Royal was burned down, in 
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Quite channing — and very religious — ^what folly 
To say that the French are not pious, dear Dully, 
When here one beholds, so correctly and rightly, 
The Testament turned into melo-drames nightly ; 
And, doubtless, so fond they're of scriptural facts. 
They wiil soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts. 
Here Daniel, in pantomime,' bids bold defiance 
To Nebuchadnezzar and all his stuflTd lions. 
While pretty young Israelites dance round the Prophet, 
In very thin clothing, and but little of it ; — 
Here B^grand,' who shines in this scriptural path. 

As the lovely Susanna, without even a relic 
Of drapery round her, comes out of the bath 

In a manner, that. Bob says, is quite Eve-angdic ! 

But, in short, dear, *t would take roe a month to recite 
All the exquisite places we 're at, day and night; 
And, besides, ere I finish, I think you'll be glad 
Just to hear one delightful adventure I've had. 

Last night, at the Beaujon,* a place where — I doubt 
If I well can describe— there are cars that set out 
From a lighted pavilion, high up in the air. 
And rattle you down, Doll — ^you liardly know where. 
These vchiclrs, mind me, in which you go through 
This delightfully dangerous journey, hold two. 
Some cavalier asks, with humility, whether 
You'll venture down with him — you smile — 'tis a 
match ; 
In an instant you're seated, and down both together 
Go thundering, as if you went post to old Scratch !^ 
Well, it was but last night, as I stood and remark'd 
On the looks and odd ways of the girls who embark'd. 
The impatience of some for the perilous flight. 
The forc'd giggle of others, 'twixt pleasure and fright, 
That there came up — imagine, dear Doll, if you can — 
A fine aallow, sublime, sort of Werter-fac'd man. 
With mustachios that gave (what we read of so oft,) 
The dear Corsair expression, half savage, half soft. 
As Ilyxnas in love may be fancied to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucher ! 
Up he came, Doll, to me, and uncovering his head, 
(Rather bald, but so warhke !) in bad Enghsh said, 
" Ah ! my dear — if Ma'mselle vil be so very good — 
Just for von little course" — though I scarce under- 
stood 
V\^at he wish'd me to do, I said, thank him, I would. 
Off we set — and, though 'faith, dear, I hardly knew 
whether 
My head or my heels were the uppermost then, 



1781. A few days after this dreadful fire, which lasted more 
than a week, and in which several persons perished, the Pa- 
ris'an eUsantcs displayed flame-coloured dresses, " cooleur 
feu de rOp6ra!" — Dulaure^ CuriosiUs de Paris. 

1 A piece very popular last year, called " Daniel, ou la 
Fosse aux Lions." The following scene will give an idea 
of the during sublimity of these scriptural pantomimes. 
" Seine 30. — La foiirnaise devient un berceau de nuHgefi 
azures, au fond duquel e^t un groiipe do nuages plus lumi- 
nciix, ct nu milieu * Jehovah' au centre d'un cercle de ray- 
ons brillans, qui annonce la presence de TEternel." 

2 Madame R/-erand, a finelv formed womnn, who acts in 
" Suflanua and the Eiders," " L'amour et la Folic," etc. etc. 

'A The Promenades ACriennrs, or French Mountains. — 
Sen a description of this singular and fantastic placn of 
nmnBonifiif, in a pamphlet, tnilv wor'liy of it, by F. F. Cot- 
terel, M^Nltcin, Doctour de la Facult6 de Paris, etc. etc. 

4 According to Dr. Cotterel, the cars go at the rate of 
forty-eight miles on hour. 



For 't was like heaven and earth, Dolly* coming t^ 
gether, — 

Yet, spite of the danger, we dared it again. 
And oh ! as I gazed on the features and air 

Of the man, who for me all this peril defied, 
I could fancy almost he and I were a pair 

Of unhappy young lovers, who thua, aide by tide^ 
Were taking, instead of rope, pistol, or dagger, a 
Desperate dash down the falls of Niagara ! 

This achiev'd, through the gardens' we sauntered 

about. 
Saw the fire-works, ezclaim'd "magnifiqae!" it 

each cracker. 
And, when t* was aU o'er, the dear man saw ns out 
With the air, I wiR say, of a prince, to outJSacre. 
Now, hear me — this stranger — ^it may be mere folly— 
But vDho do you think we all think it is, DoUy? 
Why, bless you, no less than the great King of Pnisna, 
Who 's here now incog." — he, who made such a fiia, 

you 
Remember, in London, with Blucher and Flatofi^ 
When Sal was near kissing old Blncher'a cravat <^! 
Pa says he 's come here to look after hia money 
(Not taking things now as he used ander Boney,) 
Which suits with our friend, for Bob saw him, he 

swore. 
Looking sharp to the silver received at the door. 
Besides, too, they say that his grief for hia Queea 
(Which was plain in this sweet fellow's fiuM to be seea) 
Requires such a stimulant dose as this ^ar is, 
Used three times a day with yoang ladies in Fluis. 
Some Doctor, indeed, has declared that such grief 
Should — unless 'twould to utter despairing its faXtj 

push — 
Fly to the Beaujon, and there seek relief 
By rattling, as Bob says, ''like shot throogfa a bolly- 

bush." 

I must now bid adieu— only think, DoUy, think 

If this should be the King — I have scarce slept a wink 

With imagining how it will sound in the papers, 

And how all the Misses my good luck will grad^ 
When they read that Count Ruppin, to drive awa; 
vapours. 

Has gone down the Beaujon with Miss Biddy TntHgB: 

Nota Bene. — Papa's almost certain 't ia be-— 
For he knows the L*git**ate cut, and could sea^ 
In the way he went poising, and managed to tower 
So erect in the car, the true Balance of Power, 



LETTER VI. 

FROM PHIL. FUDGE, ESQ. TO BIS BROTBBft TDI 
FUDGE, ESQ. BARRISTER AT LAW. 

YotTRS of the 12th received just now — 
Thanks for the hint, my trusty brother ! 

1 Tn the Ca% attnched to these gardens there are to ks 
(as Dr. Cotterel informR im,) "douze nigres, tr6*-tleilM, 
qui contrasteront, par T^b^ne de leur peau avec la teiatdi 
IJR el de ruses de nos bellea. Lea f laneg et let norbets nervs 
par une main bien noire, fera davantage ressottir TalMln 
des bras arrondis de celles-ci." — P. S2. 

2 His MajeHty, who was at Paris under the trsTsMsf 
name of Connt Rappin, ia known to have foos down Ika 
Beaujon very frequently 
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Tia truly pleasmg to see how 

We Fudges stand by one another. 
But never fear— I know my chap, 
And he knows me^ too— verbum sap. 
My Lord and I are kindred spirits, 
like in our ways as two young ferrets ; 
Both fashioned, as that supple race is. 
To twist into all sorts of places ; — 
Creatures lengthy, lean, and hungering. 
Fond of blood and 6urrou>-mongering. 

As to my Book in 91, 

Call'd " Down with Kings, or Who'd have thought 
it?" 
Bless you, the Book 's long dead and gone, — 

Not even th' Attorney-General bought iL 
And, though some few seditious tricks 
I play'd in 95 and 6, 
As you remind me in your letter, 
His Lordship likes me all the better ; 
We, proselytes, that come with news full. 
Are, as he says, so vastly useful ! 
Reynolds and I— (you know Tom Rejmolds — 

Drinks his claret, keeps his chaise — 
Lucky the dog that first unkennels 

Traitors and Luddites now-a-days; 
Or who can help to bag a few. 

When S — d th wants a death or two ;) 

Reynolds and I, and some few more, 

All men like us of information^ 
Friends, whom his Lordship keeps in store. 

As umicr-saviours of the nation — ' 
Have formed a Club this season, where 
His Lordship sometimes takes the chair. 
In praise of our sublime vocation ; 
And gives us many a bright qration 
Tracing it up to great King Midas, 
Who, though in fable typified as 
A royal Ass, by grace divine 
And right of ears, most asinine, 
Was yet no more, in fact historical, 

Than an exceeding well-bred tyrant; 
And these, his ears^ but allegorical. 

Meaning Informers, kept at high rent — * 
Gemmen, who touch'd the Treasury glisteners, 
Like us, for being trusty listeners ; 
And picking up each tale and fragment. 
For royal Midas's green bag meant. 
** And wherefore," said this best of Peers, 
Should not the R — g — t too have ears,' 
To reach as far, as long and wide as 
Those of his model, good King Midas ?" 
This speech was thought extremely good. 
And (rare for him) was understood — 

1 Lord C/s tribute to the character of his friend, Mr. 
Reynolds, will long be remembered with equal credit to both. 

3 This interpretation of the fable of Mtdas^s ears seems 
the most probable of any, nnd is thus «itated in Hoflfman:— Hac 
allegoriasi^ificatum, Midam, ut pote tyrannum, subauscul- 
tatores dimittere solitum, per qnos, qusDrunque per omnem 
regionem vel fierent, vel aicerentur, cognottceret, nimirum 
illis titens aarium vice.*' 

3 Brossette, in a note on this line of Boileau, 

" Midas, le roi Midas a des oreilles d*ane," 

tells ns, that " M. Perrault le M^decin voulut faire k notre 
auteur un crime d*Atat de covers, comme d'une maligna al- 
lusion ftu Roi." I trust, however, that no one will suspect 
the line in the text of any saeh indecorous allusion. 
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Instant we drank "The R— g — t*s Ears,' 
With three times three illustrious cheers. 

That made the room resound Uke thunder — 
"The R — G — t's Ears, and may he ne*er 
From foolish shame, like Midas, wear 

Old paltry wigs to keep them under !"' 
This touch at our old friends, the Whigs, 
Made us as merry all as grigs. 
In short (I'll thank you not to mention 

These things again) we get on gaily ; 
And, thanks to pension and Suspension, 

Our httle Club increases daily. 
Castles, and Oliver, and such. 
Who don't as yet full salary touch, 
Nor keep their chaise and pair, nor buy 
Houses and lands, like Tom and I, 
Of course don't rank with us, salvators^ 
But merely serve the Club as waiters. 
Like Knights, too, we've our collar days 
(For us, I own, an awkward phrase,) 
When, in our new costume adom'd, — 
The R — G — t's bufi*-and-blue coat 's tunCd — 
We have the honour to give dinners 

To the chief rats in upper stations ;* 
Your W Ys, V NS — ^half-fledged sinnenr. 

Who shame us by their imitations ; 
Who turn, 'tis true — ^but what of that? 
Give me the useful preaching Rat ; 
Not things as mute as Punch, when bought. 
Whose wooden heads are all they've brought; 
Who, false enough to shirk their friends. 

But too faint-hearted to betray. 
Are, afler all their twists and bends. 

But souls in Limbo, damn'd half way. 
No, no, — we nobler vermin are 
A genus useful as we're rare; 
'Midst all the things miraculous 

Of which your natural histories brag. 
The rarest must be Rats Uke us. 

Who let Ihe cat out of the bag. 
Yet still these Tyros in the cause 
Deserve, I own, no small applause ; 
And they're by us received and treated 
With all due honours — only seated 
In the inverse scale of their reward. 
The merely promised next my Lord ; 
Small pensions then, and so on, down. 

Rat after rat, they graduate 
Through job, red ribbon, and silk gown,. 

To Chancellorship and Marquisate. 
This serves to nurse the ratting spirit ; 
The less the bribe the more the merit. 

Our music 's good, you may be sure ; 
My Lord, you know, 's an amateur—* 

1 It was not under wigs, but tiaras, that King Midas e» 
deavoured to conceal these appendages: 

Tempoia purpureis tentat velare tiaris. — Ovid. 

The noble giver of the toast, however, had evidently, 
with his uHunI clearness, confounded King Midas, Mr. Li** 
ton, and the P e R — g — I together. 

2 Mr. Fud^e and his friends should go by this name — as 
the man who, some years since, siived the late Right Hoo 
Ceorgo Rose from drowning, was ever after called Salvator 
Rosa. 

3 This intimacy between Ihe Rats and Informers is just as il 
should he — "vere dulce sodalitium.** 

4 His Lordship, during one of the busiest periods of his 
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Takes every part with perfect ease, 

Though to the Base by nature auited, 
And, formM for all, as beat may pleaae, 
For whips and bolts, or chords and keys^ 
Toms from his victim to his glees, 

And has them both well executed, 
H T D, who, though no Rat himself 

Delights in all such liberal arts. 
Drinks largely to the House of Guelph, 

And superintends the Comi parts. 
While C— NN— o,' who'd be/nrt by choice, 
Consents to take an under voice ; 
And G— — «,* who well that signal knows, 
Watches the VoUi Svintoe^ 

In short, as Fve already hinted. 

We take, of late, prodigiously ; 
But as our Club is somewhat stinted 

For Chndemen^ like Tom and me, 
We'll take it kind if you'll provide 
A few Squireens,* from t'other side ; — 
Some of those loyal, cunning elves 

(We often tell the tale with laughter) 
Who used to hide the pikes themselves, 

Then hang the fbols who found them after. 
I doubt not you could find us, too. 
Some Orange Parsons that would do; 
Among the rest, we've heard of one, 
The Reverend — something — Hamilton, 
Who stuff'd a figure of himself 

^Delicious thought !) and had it shot at, 
To bring some Papists to the shelf. 

That could'nt otherwise be got at^ 
If Jte *11 but join the Association, 
We'll vote him in by acclamation. 

And now, my brother, guide, and friend. 
This somewhat tedious scrawl must end* 
I've gone into this long detail. 

Because I saw your nerves were shaken 
With anxious fears lest I should fail 

In this new, loyal, course I've taken. 
But, bless your heart ! you need not doubt — 
We Fudges know what we're about 
Look round, and say if you can see 
A much more thriving family. 
There ^s Jack, the Doctor — ^night and day 

Hundreds of patients so besiege him, 
You'd swear that all the rich and gay 

Fell sick on purpose to oblige him. 
And while they think, the precious ninnies, 

He's counting o'er their pulse so steady, 



Ministerial career, took lessoM three times a-week from a 
celebrated musio-maater, in glee-singing. 

1 This Right Hon. Gentleman ought to give op his nn- 
sent alliance with Lord C. if upon no other principle than 
that which is inculcated in the following arrangement be- 
tween two Ladies of Fashion : 

Says Clarinda, " though tears it may cost. 
It is time we should part, my dear Sue ; 

For your character 's totally lost, 
And /have not sufficient for two!" 

2 The rapidity of this Noble Lord's transformation, at 
the same instant, into a Lord of the Bed-chamber and an 
opponent of the Catholic Claims, was truly miraculous. 

3 Turn instantly — a frequent direction in music books. 

4 The Irish diminutive of Sfuire, 



The rogue but counts how many guineas 
He'*s fobb'd, for that day's work, already. 

ril ne'er forget the old maid's alarm. 
When, feeling thus Miss Sukey Fliit, he 

Said, as he dropp'd her shrivell'd arm, 

** Damn'd bad this moming^-only thirty !** 

Your dowagers, too, every one, 

So generous are, when they call him in, 
Tliat he might now retire upon 

The rheumatisms of three old women. 
Then, whatsoe'er your ailments are, 

He can so learnedly explain ye 'mn 

Your cold, of course, is a oolorrA, 

Your head>ache is a hemi^ranium: 

His skill, too, in young ladies' lungs, 

The grace with which, most mild of men. 
He begs them to put out their tongues. 
Then bids them — put them in again ! 
In short there 's nothing now like Jack ; 

Take all your doctors, great and small. 
Of present times and ages bock, 

Dear Doctor Fudge is worth them alL 

So much for physic— then, in law too. 

Counsellor Tim ! to thee we bow ; 
Not one of us gives more eclat to ' 

The immortal nahie of Fudge ji«n- thoo. 
Not to expatiate on the art j/ 
With which you play'd the patii^ part. 
Till something good and snug shgdld.oflbr;-^ 

like one, who, hy the wsy he lets 
The enlighiening part of candleiipiiifibr. 

The manager's keen eye attract^ 
And is promoted thence by him ^ ' 
To strut in robes, like thee, my Tim ! 
Who shall describe thy powers of flOre, 
Thy well-fee'd zeal in eveiy case. 
Or wrong or right— but ten times warmer 
(As suits thy calling) in the former — 
Thy glorious, lawyer-like delight 
In puzzling all that 's clear and right. 
Which, though conspicuous in tl\y youth. 

Improves so with a wig and band on. 
That all thy pride 's to way-lay Truth, 

And leave her not a leg to stand on.— 
Thy patent, prime, morality, — 

'Thy cases, cited fiom the Bible — 
Thy candour, when it falls to thee 

"To help in trouncing for a libel : — 
** God knows, I, from my soul, prof^ 

To hate all bigots and benigfaters ! 
God knows, I love, to even excess. 
The sacred Freedom of the Plress, 

My only aim 's to— crush the writetL*' 
These are the virtues, Tim, that draw 

The briefs into thy bag so fast ; 
And these, oh, Tim — ^if Law be Law — 

Will raise thee to the Bench at last. 

I blush to see this letter's length. 
But 't was my wish to prove to thee 

How full of hope, and wealth, and strength. 
Are all our precious fiimily. 

And, shotdd affairs go on as pleasant 

As, thank the Fates, they do at present-* 
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Should we but still ei^oy the iway 
Of S — ^DM — H and of C oh, 

( hope, ere long, to see the day 
When England's wisest statesmen, judges. 
Lawyers, peers, will all be — Fudges ! 

Good bye-Hny paper 's out so nearly, 
I've only room for 

Yours sincerely. 



LETTER Vn. 



FROM PHELIM CONNOR TO 



Before we sketch die Present— let us cast 
A few short rapid glances to the Past. 

When he, who had defied all Europe's strength. 
Beneath his own weak rashness sunk at length ; — 
When loosed, as if by magic, from a chain 
That seem'd like Fate's, the world was free again, 
And Europe saw, rejoicing in the sight. 
The cause of Kings, /oiilpTice, the cause of Right; 
Then was, indeed, an hour of joy to those 
Who sigh'd for justice — ^libertyif— repose. 
And hoped the faU of one great vulture's nest 
Would ring its warning round, and scare the rest. 
And all was bright with promise ;^Kings began 
To own a sympathy with suffering Man, 
And Man was grateful — Patriots of the South 
Caught wisdom from a Cossack Emperor's mouth. 
And heard, like accents thaw'd in Northern air. 
Unwonted Words of freedom burst forth there ! 

Who did not hope in that triumphant time, 
When monarchs, after years of spoil and crime, 
Met round the shrine of Peace, andHeaven look'd on, 
Who did npt hope the lust of spoil was gone ; — 
That that rapacious spirit, which had play'd 
The game of Pilnitz o'er so oil, was laid. 
And Europe's Rulers, conscious of the past, 
Would blush, and deviate into right at last? 
But no — the hearts that nursed a hope so fair 
Had yet to learn what men on thrones can dare ; 
Had yet to know, of all earth's ravening things, 
The only quite untameable are K'^*gs ! 
Scarce had they met when, to its nature true. 
The instinct of their race broke out anew ; 
Promises, treaties, charters, all were vain. 
And ** Rapine ! — ^rapme !" was the cry again. 
How quick they carved their victims, and how well. 
Let Saxony, let injured Genoa tell, — 
Let all the human stock that, day by day. 
Was at the Royal slave-mart truck'd away, — 
The million souls that, in the face of Heaven, 
Were split to fractions,' barter'd, sold, or given 
To swell some despot power, too huge before, 
And weigh down Europe with one Mammoth more ! 
How safe the faith of K**gs let F***ce decide;— 
Her charter broken, ere its ink had dried — 



1 " Whilst Uie CoDgreu was re-constructing Europe— not 
according to rights, naturat affiances, language, babhs, or 
laws, but by tables of finance, which divided and subdivi- 
ded her population into soulsy demi-sinilsy and even frae- 
tionSf according to a scale of the direct duties or taxes 
which couid be levied by the acquiring state," etc. — Sketch 
of the Military and Political Power of Russia* — ^Tbe 
words on the Protocol are ames^ dem-ame*t etc. 



Her Press enthrall'd— 4ier Season mock'd again 
With all the monkery it had spum*d in vain—* 
Her crown disgraced by one, who daredfto own 
He thank'd not F***ce but £*****d for his IhroBft^ 
Her triumphs cast into the shade by those -^ : 

Who had grown okf amohg her bitterest foes, 
And now retum'd, beneadi her conquerors' shields, 
Unblushing slaves ! to claim her heroes' fields. 
To tread down^veqi^ trophy of her fame. 
And curse that {^[ffi|jr 'which to them was shame !— 
Let these-^let dUhji danming deeds, that then 
Were dared. tMrongh Europe, cry aloud to men. 
With voice like that of crashing ice that rings 
Round Alpine huts, the perfidy of K**gB ; 
And tell the world, when hawks shall harmless bear 
The shrinkmg dove, when wolves shall learn to spare 
The helpless victim for whose blood they lusted. 
Then, and then only, monarchs may be trusted ! 

It could not last — these horrors cotdd not last — 
F***ce would herself have risen, in might, to cast 
The insulters off— and oh ! that then, as now, 
Chain'd to some distant islet's rocky brow,^ 
N**OL**N ne'er had come to force, to bligl 






Ere half matured, a cause so proudly bright :. 
To palsy patriot hearts with doubt and shame}^ 
And write on Freedom's flag a despot's name ; , 
To rush into the lists, unask'd, alone, * * 

And make the stake of aZ2 the game of on^ 7 
Then would the world have seen again whal 
A people can put forth in Freedom's hour ; 
Then would the fire of F*^ce once more have bk 
For every single sword, reluctant raised 
In the stale cause of an oppressive throne. 
Millions would then have leap'd forth in her own ; 
And never, never had the unholy stain 
Of B***b*n feet disgraced her shores again ! 

But Fate decreed not so— the Imperial Bird, 
That, in his neighbouring cage, unfear'd, unstirr'd. 
Had seem'd to sleep with head beneath his wing. 
Yet watch'd the moment for a daring spring ; — 
Well might he watch, when deeds were done that made 
His own transgressions whiten in their shade ; 
Well might he hope a world, thus trampled o'er 
By clumsy tyrants, would be his once more : 
Forth from its cage that eagle burst to light. 
From steeple on to steeple* wing'd its flight. 
With calm and easy grandeur, to that throne 
From which a royal craven just had flown ; 
And resting there, as in its aerie, furl'd 
Those wings, whose very rustling shook the world ! 

What was your fury then, ye crown'd array. 
Whose feast of spoil, whose plundering holiday 
Was thus broke up in aU its greedy mirth. 
By one bold chieftain's stamp on G^ll*c earth ! 
Fierce was the cry and fulminant the ban, — 
** Assassinate, who will— enchain, who can, 
The vile, the faithless, outlaw'd, low-bom man !" 
" Faithle^ !" — and this from you — from^ou, forsooth, 
Ye pious K**gs, pure paragons of truth. 
Whose honesty all knew, for all had tried ; 
Whose true Swiss zeal had served on every side; 

1 " L'aiffle volera de clocher en clocher, jusqu'aaz toots 
de Notre-Dame.*'— M**ol**n's Proclamation on landing 
fi^omElba. 
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Whose fame for breaking faith so long was known, 
Weil might ye claim the craft as all your own, 
And Jash 39ur lordly tails, and fume to soe 
jucli iMnr^born apes of royal perfidy ! 
^Q^r-ycs — to you alone did it belong 
Wsin for ever, and yet ne'er do wrong— 
The frauds, the lies of lords legitimate 
Are but fine policy, deep strokes of state ; 
But let some upstart dare to soar so high 
In K**gly craft, and " outlaw" is the cry ! 
What, though long years of mutual treachery 
Had peopled full your diplomatic shelves 
With ghosts of treaties, murder'd 'mong yourselves; 
Though each by turns was knave and dupe— what 

then ? 
A Holy League would sot all straight again ; 
Like Juxo's virtue, which a dip or two 
In some bless'd fountain made as good as new !* 
Most faithful Russia— faitliful to whoe'er 
Could plunder iMist, and give him amplest share ; 
Who, even when vanquish'd, sure to gain his ends, 
For want o^foes to rob, made free with/rtCTufa,* 
And, deepening still by amiable gradations, 
When foes are slript of all, then fleeced relations!' 
Most mild and saintly I^russia — steep'd to the ears 
In persecuted Poland's blood and tears. 
And now, with" all her harpy wings outspread 
O'er ■ever'/l Saxony's devoted head ! 
Pure^ustria too, — whose history nought repeats 
B|*brokcn leagues and subsidized defeats ; 
^iBiose faith, as Prince, extinguish'd Venice shows, 
"whose faith, as man, a widovv'd daughter knows ! 
And thoti, oh England ! — who, though once as shy 
As cloister'd maids, of shame or perfidy, 

Art now broke in^ and, thanks to C en, 

In all that's worst and falsest lead'st the way ! 

Such was the pure divan, whose pens and wits 
The escape from E''*a frighten'd into fits ; 
Such were the saints who doom'd N**ol**n's life. 
In virtuous frenzy, to the assassin's knife ! 
Disgusting crew ! — who would not gladly fly 
To open, downright, bold-faced tyranny, 
To honest guilt, that dares do all but lie. 
From the false, juggling craft of men like these, 
Their canting crimes and vaniish'd villanies ; — 
These Holy leaguers, who then loudest boast 
Of faith and honour, when they've stain'd them most; 
From whose affection men should shrink as loth 
As from their hate, for they'll be fleeced by both ; 
Who, even while plundering, forge Religion's name 
To fnjnk their spoil, and, without fear or shame, 
Call down the Holy Trinity'^ to bless 
Partition leagues, and deeds of devilishness! 



But hold— enongh-^oon would thii swell of itfei' 
O'erflow the boundaries of my scanty pegv- 
So, here I pause — ^farewell — another day 
Return we to those Lords of prayer and prey, 
Whose loathsome cant, whose firands bj rigliC diiiiM 
Deserve a lash^-oh ! wei^^er hi than mine I 



uo. 



1 Singulis annis in quodam Atticts fonto lota virginitatem 
recuporasse fingitur. 

2 At the Pence of Tilsit, where he abandoned his ally, 
Pru9si;i, to France, and received a portion of her territory. 

3 The Bciziiro of Finland from his relative of Sweden. 

4 The usual preamble of these flagitious compacts. In 
the same spirit, Catherine, after the dreadful massacre of 
Warsaw, ordered a Holomn " thanksgiving to God. in all the 
churches, for the blessings conferred upon the Poles ;" and 
commanded that each of them should " swear fidelity and 
loyalty to her, and to shed in her defence the last drop of 
their blood, as tiioy should answer for it to God, and his 
terrible judgment, kissing the holy word and cross of their 
Saviour !'♦ 



LETTER VnL 

FROM MR. BOB FUDGE, TO RICHABD — 

Dear Dick, while old Donaumoii'b* mending my 

stays, — 
Which I knew would go smash with me one of thoM 

days, 
And, at yesterday^s dinner, when, full to the throttk, 
We lads had begun ourdesseitwith a bottle 
Of neat old Constantia, on my leaning back 
Just to order another, by Jove I went crack ! 
Or, as honest Tom said, in his nautical phraser 
" D — n my eyes, Bob, in doubling the Osps yoa*TB 

missed ftaysJ^ 
So, of course, as no gentleman 's seen oat witbonttbeB, 
They're now at the Schneider's' — and, while he'i 

about them. 
Here goes for a letter, post-haste, neck and crop- 
Let us see — in my last I was — ^wbere did I stop T 
Oh, I know— at the Boulevards, as motley a road u 

Man ever would wish a day's lounging upon ; 
With its caf^s and gardens, hotels and pagodas^ 

Its founts, and old Counts sipping beer in the im^ 
With its houses of all architectures you please, 
From the Grecian and Gothie, Dick, down by degieef 
To the pure Hottentot, or the Brighton Chinese; 
Where, in temples antique, you may broakfrst or diB' 

ner it. 
Lunch at a mosque, and see Punch from a minaret 
Then, Dick, the mixture of bonnets and bowen, 
Of foliage and frippery, jEocres and flowers, 
Green-grocers, green-gardens— one hardly knows 

whether 
'Tis country or town, they're so meas'd up together! 
And there, if one loves the romantic, one sees 
Jew clothes-men, like shepherds, reclin'd under traes; 
Or Quidnuncs, on Sunday, just fresh Gnxa the faaiber's. 
Enjoying their news and groseSU^ in those aihoon, 
While gaily their wigs, like the tendrils, are coiiing^ 
Andfoimts of red currant-juice' round tfaem aie pmi* 
ing. 

Here, Dick, arm in arm, as we chattering stray. 
And receive a few civil ** God-dems" by the way,— 
For 'tis odd, these mounseers, — thou^ wo'yb wasted 
our wealth 

■ 

And our strength, tiU weVe thrown oozselTeB iiit» 
a phthisic, 

1 Ad English tailor at Paris. 

2 A ship is said to miss stays, when she does not obey tte 
helm in tacking. 

3 The dandy term for a tailor. 

4 " Lemonade and eau-de-groseille are measored cot at 
every corner of every street, from fantastic vessels, iid^bf 
with bolls, to thirsty tradesmen or wearied roesse nfr i.*^— 
See Lady Morgan's lively description of the streotBoirPaiis, 
in her very amusing work upon France, book 6. 

5 These ray, portable fountains, firom wiueh the 
water is administered, are amorig the most ~*^~ 
ornaments of the streets of Paris. 
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To cram down their throats an old K**g for their 

health, 
As we whip little children to make them take 

physic ; — 
Yet, spite of our good-natur*d money and slaughter, 
They hate us, as Beelzebub hates holy water ! 
But who the deuce cares, Dick, as long as they 

nourish us 
Neatly as now, and good cookery flourishes — 
Long as, by bayonets protected, we Natties 
May have our full fling at their salmis and pates ? 
And, truly, 1 always declared 't would be pity 
To bum to the ground such a choice-feeding city : 
Had Dad but his way, he 'd have long ago blown 
The whole batch to Old Nick — and the people^ I own. 
If for no other cause than their curst monkey looks. 
Well deserve a blow-up — ^but then, damn it, their 

cooks ! 
As to Marshals, and Statesmen, and all their whole 

lineage. 
For aught that /care, you may knock them to spinage ; 
But then, Dick, their cooks — what a loss to mankind ! 
What a void in the world would their art leave behind! 
Their chronometer spits — ^their intense salamanders — 
Their ovens — their pots, that can soflen old ganders. 
All vanished for ever — their miracles o'er. 
And the Marmite Perpeluelle^ bubbling no more ! 

Forbid it, forbid it, ye Holy Allies, 

Take whatever ye fancy — take statues, take money— 
But leave them, oh lea,ve them their P^rigueux pies, 

Their glorious goose-livers, and high pickled tunny!* 
Though many, I own, are the evils they've brought us, 

Though U**al y 's here on her very last legs. 
Yet, who can help loving the land that has taught us 

Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs ?' 

You see Dick, in spite of their cries of "God-dem," 
" Coquin Anglais," et caet'ra — how generous I am ! 
And now (to return, once again, to my " Day,'* 
Which will take us all night to get through in this way) 
From the Boulevards we saunter thro' many a street. 
Crack jokes on the natives — ^mine, all very neat — 
Leave the Signs of the Times to political fops. 
And find twice as much fun in the Signs of the Shops; — 
Here^ a L**"s D*x-h*'t — therCy a Martinmas goose 
(Muchin vogue since 3-our eagles are gone out of use) — 
Henri Quatres in shoals, and of gods a great many. 
But Saints are the most on hard duty of any : — 
St. Tony, who used all temptations to spurn. 
Here hangs o'er a beer-shop, and tempts in his turn ; 
%Vhile there St. Venecia* sits hemming and frilling her 
Holy mouchoir o'er the door of some milliner ; — 
St. Austin 's the " outward and visible sign 



1 Cettc merveilleuse Marmite Perp^tuelle, sur le feu de- 
puis pres d'un si^cle ; qui a donn6 le jour a plus de 300,000 
chapons." — Alinun. des Gourmands, Quatrieme Aon^e, 
p. 152. 

2 Le then mario6, one of the most favourite and indigesti- 
ble hors-d'murirea. Tliis fish is taken chiefly in the Golfe 
de Lyon. " La tfito et le di'ssous du ventre sont les parties 
le plus rechercii^es des e uurmets." — Cours Gastronomique, 
p. 252. ^ 

3 The exact number mentioned by M. de la Reyui^re — 
" On connoit en France 685 mani^rcs diff«^rentes d'accom- 
moder les OBufs; sans compter celles que nos savans imagi- 
neut chaque jour.** 

4 Veronica, lb« Saint of the Holy Handkerchief, 18 also, 
under the name of Venisse or Venecia, the tutelary saint of 
jnilliners. 



Of an inward" cheap dinner and pint of small wine; 
While St. Denis hangs out o'er some hatter of fon, 
And possessing, good bishop, no head of his own,' 
Takes an interest in Dandies, who 've got — next \0 

none. * . 

Then we stare into shops — read the evening's af- 

fches — 
Or, if some, who 're Lotharios in feeling, should wish 
Just to flirt with a luncheon (a devilish bad trick. 
As it takes oflf the bloom of one's appetite Dick,) 
To the Passage des — what d'ye call 't — des PanorOf 

WW*,* 

We quicken our pace, there heartily cram as 

Seducing young pateSf as ever could cozen 

One out of one's appetite, down by the dozen. 

We vary of course— pc^i^t pates do one day. 

The next we've our lunch with the Gauflfrier Hollan- 

dais,^ 
That popular artist, who brings out, like So — tt, 
His delightful productions so quick, hot and hot ; 
Not the worse for the exquisite comment that follows. 
Divine maresquino^ which — Lord, how one swallows ! 

Once more, then, we saunter forth after our snack, or 
Subscribe a few francs for the price of a^crc. 
And drive far away to the old Montagues Russes, 
Where we find a few twirls in the car of much use 
To regenerate the hunger and thirst of us sinners, 
Who 've lapsed into snacks — the perdition of dinners. 
And here, Dick — in answer to one of your quer^ps, 
About which we Gourmands, have had much cDs< 

cussion — 
I've tried all these mountains, Swiss, French, ana 

Ruggieri's, 
And think, for digestion j* there's none like the. 

Russian ; 
So equal the motion — so gentle, though fleet — 

It, in short, such a light and salubrious scamp>er is. 
That take whom you please— take old L**** D'***** 
And stuff" him — ay, up to the neck — ^with stew'd 

lampreys,* 
So wholesome these Mounts, such a solvent I've found 

them, 
That, let me but rattle the Monarch well down them, 
The fiend. Indigestion, would fly far away. 
And the regicide lampreys® be foil'd of their prey ! 



1 St. Denis walked three miles after his head was cutoff. 
The mot of a woman of wit upon this legend is well known: 
" Je le crois bien ; en pareil cas, il n'y a que le premier pas 
qui coiite." 

2 Off the Boulevards Iialiens. 

3 In the Palais Royal ; successor, I believe, to the Fla- 
mand, so long celebrated for the moelleux of his Gauflres. 

4 Doctor Cotterel recommends, for this purpose, the Feau« 
jon, or French mountains, and calls them " une m6decifte 
a^rienne, couleur do rose ;** but T own I prefer the authority 
of Mr. Bob, who seems, from the following note found in his 
own hand-writing, to have studied all these mountains very 
carefully : 

Memoranda. — The Swiss little notice deserves. 
While the fall at Ruggieri's is death to weak nerves ; 
And (whatever Doctor Cotterel may write oh the question. 
The turn at the Beaujon *s too sharp for digestion. 

I doubt whether Mr. Bob is quite correct in accenting Iho 
second syllable of Ruj^gieri. 

5 A dish so indigestible, that a late novelist, at the end of 
his book, could imagine no more summary mode of getting 
rid of all his heroes and heroines than by a hearty supper of 
stewed lampreys. 

6 They killed Henry I. of England.~"A food (says Hume 
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Such, Dick, aie the cliwictl ■porti that content m, 
Till five o'clock bringi on that hoar so momentoiis, 
ThMt epocb b at woa ! my lad— 4iere cornea the 

Schneider, 
And, corse him, has made the stays three inches 

wid^it — 
Too wide by an inch and a half— what a Guy ! 
But, no matter— 't will all be set right by-and-by — 
As we've Massinot's* eloqaent carte to eat still up. 
An inch and a half's but a trifle to fill up. 

So— not to lose time, Dick— here goes for the task ; 
Au reoocr, my old boy— of the gods I but ask, 
That my life, like ** the Leap of the German,"* may be, 
** Du lit a hi table, de k table au lit !*' 

R.r. 



Tour Lordship's praises of die sciaps 

I sent you from my journal lately, 
(Enveloping a few laced caps 

For Lidy C.) delight me greatly. 
Her flattering speech— "what pretty thioys 

One finds in Bfr. Fudge's pages !" 
Is praise which (as some poet sings) 

Would pay one for the toil of 



LETTER IX. 

rROM PHIL. FUDGE, ESO. TO THE LOED VISCOUNT 

C — ST— GH. 

Mr Lord, the Instructions, brought to-day, 
^I shall in all my best obey." 

Your Lordship talks andwrites so sensiUy ! 
And — ^whatsoe'er some wags may say — 

Oh! not at ofl incomprehensibly. 

I feel the inquiries in your letter 

About my health and French most flattering ; 
Thank ye, my French, though somewhat better, 

Is on the whole, but weak and smattering : 
Nothii^, of course, that can compare 
With his who made the Congress stare ; 
(A certain Lord we need not name,) 

Who, even in French, would have his trope 
And talk of " batir un systeme 

Sur VequdUbre de I'Europe !" 
Sweet metaphor ! — and then the epistle 
Which bid the Saxon King go whistle. 
That tender letter to •* Mon Prince,"* 
Which show'd alike thy French and sense ;— 
Oh, no, my Lord, there 's none can do 
Or say un-English things like you ; 
And, if the schemes that fill thy breast 

Could but a vent congenial seek. 
And use the tongue that suits them best. 

What charming Turkish would'st thou speak ! 
But as for met ft Frenchless grub. 

At Congress never bom to stammer. 
Nor learn, like thee, my Lord, to snub 

Fallen monarchs, out of Chambaud's grammar — 
Bless you, you do not, cannot know 
How far a little French will go ; 
For all one*s stock, one need but draw 

On some half dozen words like these — 
Comme car— par-la — la-itas — ah! ah! 

They'll take you all through France with ease. 

rravely,) which always agreed better with his palate than 
his coostitution." 

1 A famous Restaurateur — ^now Dupont. 

3 An old French saying: — " Faire le saut de TAlleniand, 
du lit & la table, et de la table au lit." 

3 The celebrated letter to Prince Hardenburgh (written, 
howcTer, I believe, originally in English,^ in which his Lord- 
ship, professing to see " no moral or political objection" to 
the dismemberment of Saxony, denounced the unfortunate 
KiM, as " not only the most devoted, but the most fovouied 
of Buonaparte's vassals." 



Thus flatter'd, I presume to send 
A few more extracts by a ftieiid ; 
And I should hope they'll be no 
Approved of than my last MSL — 
The former ones, I fear, were cresB*d, 

As BiDDT round the caps iookU pin Cfaeniv 
But these will come to hand, at least 

Unrumpled, foi^-there's nothing in them. 



Extracttfrom Mr, Fudgt^a Jfmmal^ ^drumi to 

LordC. 

Went to the Mad-house— saw the man' 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while tlM Flsid 
Of Discord here full riot ran. 

He like the rest was guillotined >— 
But that when, under Bonet's leign 

(A more discreet, though quite as atrang oaa) 
The heads were all restored agaiUt 

He, in the scramble, got a wrong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 

This strange head fits him mort nnpleaaaadlyi 
And always runs, poor devil, ahont, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly ! 

While to his case a tear I dropp'd. 

And saunter'd home, thought I— je godi! 
How many heads might thus be swopp'dt 

And, after all, not make much odds ! 
For instance, there 's Y — s — tt— t's tnwid 
(" Tarn carton"* it may well be said) 
If by some curious chance it came 

To settle on Bill Soameb's' riioiildflts^ 
The effect would turn out omch the same 

On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while in its new socket, 

The head was planning schemes to win 
A zigzag way into one's pocket. 

The hands would plunge dkedly in. 

Good Viscount S— dm— H, too, instead 
Of his own grave respected head. 
Might wear (for ought I see that baia) 

Old Lady Wilhelhina FauHP*»— 
So, while the hand sign'd Circulart, 

The head might lisp out "What is tnm^?"— 
The R— G — t's brains could we transfer 
To some robust man-milliner. 
The shop, the shears, the lace, and ribbon 
Would go, I doubt not, quite as g^ on ; 
And, vice versa, take the pains . 
To give the P — ce the shopman's 



1 This extraordinary madman is, I believe, in the 
He imasines, exactly as Mr. Fod^ states it, thati 

heads of those who had been guillotined wars le 

by mistake got some other person's instsad of Ua owa 

S Tam can capitis. — Harat, 

3 A celebrated pickpocket 
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One only change fitnn thence would flow— 
Ribbons would not be waited so ! 

*Twa8 thus I ponder'd on, my Lord'; 

And, even at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself^ before I snored, 

Thus chopping, swopping head for head. 
At length I thought, fantastic elf! 
How such a change would suit mysdf, 
*Twizt sleep and waking, one by one, 

With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your Lordship's on. 

And then I grew completely addled— 
Forgot all other heads, od rot 'em ! 
And slept, and dreamt that I was — ^Bottom. 

Aug. 21. 
Walk'd out with daughter Bid — ^was show 
The House of Commons and the Throne, 
Whose velvet cushion 's just the same' 
N — POL— N sat on— what a shame ! 
Oh, can we wonder, best of speechers ! 

When L— H9 seated thus we see, 
That France's *' fundamental features" 

Are much the same they used to be ! 
However, — God preserve the throne. 

And cu^ion too — and keep them free 
From accidents which have been known 

To happen even to Royalty !* 

Aug, 28. 
Read, at a stall (for oft one pops 
On something at these stalls and shops. 
That does to quotes and gives one's book 
A classical and knowing look. — 
Indeed I've found, in Latin, lately, 
A course of stalls improves me greatly.) 
'Twas thus I read, that, in the East, 

A monarch's fat 's a serious matter ; 
And once in every year, at least. 

He's weigh'd — to see if he gets fatter:* 
Then, if a pound or two he be 
Increased, there 's quite a jubilee !* 

Suppose, my Lord, — and &r from me 
To treat such things with levity — 
But just suppose the R— a — t's weight 
Were made thus an affair of state; 
And, every sessions, at the close,— 
'Stead of a speech, which, all can see, is 



1 The only change, if I recollect right, is the labstitution 
of lilies for bees. This war upon the oees is, of course, uni- 
versal ; " exitium misere apibus,** like the angry nymphs in 
Virgil : — but may not new stoarms arise out of the victims 
of Legitimacy yet ? 

2 I am afraid that Mr. Fudge alludes here to a very awk- 
ward accident, which is well known to have happened to 
poor L — 8 le D — s — 6, some years since, at one of the 
R— g—t's Fdtes. He was sitting next our gracious Clueen 
at the time. 

3 " The third day of the Feast the King causeth himself 
to be weighed with great care.'* — F. Bemier'a Voyage to 
Suraty etc. 

4 " I remember," says Bernier, " that all the Omrahs ex- 
pressed great joy that the king weighed two pounds more 
now than the year preceding.'* — Another author tells us that 
"Fatness, as well as a very large head, is considered, 
throughout India, as oae of the most precious gifts of Hea- 
ven. Aa enoniHias skull is absolutely revered, and the hap- 
py owner is looked ap to as a superior being. To a Prince 
a joultsr head is invahiable."— OrtfeiitaZ fUld l^orti, 

Z 



Heavy and dull enough, God knows — 

We were to try how heavy he is. 
Much would it glad all hearts to hear 

That, while the Nation's Revenue 
Loses so many pounds a-year. 

The P E, God bless him ! gtdnt a few. 

With bales of muslins, chintzes, spicet, 

I see the Easterns weigh their kings ;— 
But, for the R — g — t, my advice is, 

We should throw in much keaoier things : 
For instance *8 quarto volumes. 

Which, though not spices, serve to wrap Aem; 
Dominie St — dd — t's daily columns, 

" Prodigious !'* — ^in, of course, we'd clap them— 

Letters, that C — rtw t's pen indites, 

In which, with logical confusion. 
The Major like a Minor writes. 

And never comes to a condution: — 
Lord S — M — Rs' pamphlet — or his head — 
(Ah, that were worth its weight in lead !) 
Along with which we in may whip, sly, 
The Speeches of Sir John C — x H— pp — bly ; 
That Baronet of many words. 
Who loves so, in the house of Lords, 
To whisper Bishops — and so nigh 

Unto their wigs in whispering goes, 
That you may always know him by 

A patch of powder on his nose !— 
If this won't do, we in must cram 
The " Reasons" of Lord B — ck — gh-— h : 
(A book his Lordship means to write. 

Entitled ** Reasons for my Ratting:") 
Or, should these prove too small and light, 

His ^'s a host — ^we'll bundle that in ! 

And, stiU should all these masses fail 
To stir the R— g — t's ponderous scale. 
Why then, my Lord, in Heaven's name. 

Pitch in, without reserve or stint. 
The whole of R— gl — y's beauteous Dame-* 

If that won't raise him, devil 's in't ! 

Aug. 31. 
Consulted Murphy's Tacitus 

About those famous spies at Rome,* 
Whom certain Whigs — ^to make a fuss — 
Describe as much resembling us,^ 

Informing gentlemen, at home. 
But, bless the fools, they can't be serious. 
To say Lord S^— dm — th's like Tiberius ! 
What ! he^ the Peer, that injures no man. 
Like that severe blood-thirsty Roman.! 
'Tis true, the Tyrant lent an ear to 
All sorts of spies — so doth the Peer, too. 
'T is true, my Lord's Elect tell fibs, 
And deal in perjury—- (2ttto Tib's. 



1 The name of the first worthy who set up the trade of 
informer at Rome, (to whom our Olivers and Castleaes 
ought to erect a statue) was Romanus Hispo ; — " qui for> 
mam vitiB iniit, quam postea celebrem miserite temporum et 
audaciee hominum fecerunt." — Tacit, .dnnal. 1. 74. 

2 They certainly possessed the same art of instigathig 
their victims, which the Report of the Secret Committee at- 
tributes to Lord Sidmouth^s agents : — ^^soeius (saysTacitos 
of one of them) libidinum et necessitatttm, fuo plMrihu 
indieiie iUigaret.** 
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'T ui true the Tyrant screened and hid 
Hia rogues from justice'— <2ifto Sid. 
*T is true, the Peer is grave and glib 
At moral speeches — diito Tib.* 
'Tis true, the feats the tyrant did 
Were in his dotage— (2ttto Su>. 

So far, I own, the parallel 

*Twiit Tib. and Sio. goes vastly well ; 

But there are points in Tib. that strike 

My humble mind as much more like 

Yourself f my dearest Lord, or him 

Of the India Board — that soul of whim I 

like him, Tiberius loved his joke,' 

On matters too where few can bear one;- 
E. g. a man, cut up, or broke 

Upon the wheel — a devilish fkir one ! 
Your common fractures, wounds, and fits, 
Are nothing to such wholesale wits * 
But, let the sufferer gasp for life, 

The joke is then worth any money ; 
And, if he writhe beneath a knife, — 

Oh dear, that 's something quite too funny. 
In this respect, my Lord, you see 
The Roman wag and ours agree : 
Now, as to your resemblance — ^mum-— 
This parallel we need not follow ',* 
Though 't is, in Ireland, said by some 

Your Lordship beats Tiberius hollow ; 
Whips, chains, — ^but these are things too serious 

For me to mention or discuss.; 
Whene'er your Lordship acts Tiberius, 

Phil. Fudge's part is Taciius! 

Sept. 2* 
Was thinking, had Lord S— dm — th got 
Up any decent kind of plot ' 

Against the winter-time — if not, 
Alas, alas, our ruin 's fated ; 
All done up, and gpiflicaied! 
Ministers and all their vassals, 
Down from C — tl — gh to Castles, — 
Unless we can kick up a riot. 
Ne'er can hope for peace or quiet ! 

What's to be done? — Spa-Fields was clever; 

But even that brought gibes and mockings 
Upon our heads — so, mem. — ^must never 

Keep ammunition in old stockings ; 
For fear some wag should, in his curst head. 
Take it to say our force was worsted. 
Mem. too — when Sid. an army raises. 
It must not be "incog." like Bayes's; 



1 "Ne(]ue tamen id Sereno noxae fuit, quern odium pub- 
licum tuttorem faciebat. Nam ut quia districtior accusator 
velut sacrosanctus eraty — hiatal, lib. 4, 36. — Or, as it is 
translated by Mr. Fudge's friend, Murphy : — " This daring 
accuser had the curses of the people^ and the protection of 
the Emperor. Informers^ in proportion as they rose in 
guilt, became sacred characters.^* 

2 Murphy even confers upon one of his speeches the epi- 
thet " constitutional.^' Mr. Fudge might have added to his 
parallel, that Tiberius was a good private character: — 
"egregium vita famique quoad privatum.** 

3 "Ludfftn'a seriis pcrmiscere solitus.'' 

4 There ia one point of resemblance between Tiberius and 
Lord C. which Mr. Fudge might have mentioned — "«««- 
pensa semper et obseura verba.** 



Nor must the General be a hobbling 
Professor of the art of Cobbling; 
Lest men, who perpetrate such pmu^ 

Should say, with Jacobitic grin^ 
He felt, from sciemg WdhngGmV 

A Wellington* 8 great »oul within ! 
Nor must an old Apothecary 

Gk> take the Tower, for Ihck of penca^ 
With (what these wags would call, lo meny^ 

Physical force and^iAia^eiice ! 
No— no— our Plot, my Lord, most be 
Next time contrived more skilfiilly. 
John Bull, I grieve to say, is growing 
So troublesomely sharp and knowing. 
So wise — ^in short, s<r Jacobin — 
'T is monstrous hard to take turn in, 

SepL & 

Heard of the &te of our ambassador 

In China, and was sorely nettled ; 
Buf think, my Lord, we should not pass it o'er 

Till all this matter 's fairly settled ; 
And here 's the mode occurs to me: 
As none of our nobility 
(Though for their own most gracious King' 
They would kiss hands, or— any tiling) 
Can be persuaded to go through 
This farce-like trick of the JTo-fimr 
And as these Mandarins loonf bend^ 

Without some mumming exhibition,. 
Suppose, my Lord, you were to send 

Grihaldi to them on a mission ; 
As LegKtBt Joe could play his pait, 
And if, in diplomatic art, 
The **volto sciolto"' 's mezitoiions, 
Let Joe but grin, he has it, glorioos I 



A tide for him 's easily made ; 

And, by the by, one Christmas time. 
If I remember right, he play'd 

Lord MoRLET in some pant(»nime ;- 
As Earl of M — rl — ^y, then, gazette 
Iff other Earl of M— Ri^T 'U let him. 
(And why should not the worid be blest 
With iux) such stars, for East and West 7) 
Then, when before the Yellow Screen 

He 's brought — and, sure, the very 
Of etiquette would be that scene 

Of JoE in the Celestial Presence !— > 
He thus should say . — ^* Duke Ho and Soo^- 
I'll play what tricks you please for yon. 
If you'll, in turn,, but do for me 
A few small tricks you now shall- see. 
If I consult your Emperor's liking, 
At least you'll do the same for my Kng.**" 
He then should give them nine sueh 
As would astound even Mandarins ; 



1 Short boots, so called. 

2 The open cowntenance^ recommended by Ijoid CSut* 
terfield. 

3 Mr. Fudge is a little mistaken here^ It was ngt Gti- 
maldi, but some very inferior pevfermer, who played tUt 
part of " Lord Morley*' in the pantomiiner^so muoh ts tiw 
horror of the distingui^ed Earl of that dum. The aapor 
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And throw such dotn^rsiBts before 

The picture of King George (God bless him !) 
As, should Duke Ho but try them o'er, 

Would, by Confucius, much distress him I 

I start this merely as a hint, 
But think you'll find some wisdom in 't ; 
Andj should you follow up the job, 
My son, my Lord (you know poor Bob,) 
Would in the suite be glad to go. 
And help his Excellency Joe ; — 
At least, like noble Amh — rst's son. 
The lad will do to practise on J 



LETTER X. 

FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS DOROtBV , 

Well, it is nH the IQng, after all, my dear creature ! 
But don^t you go laugh, now — there's nothing to 

quiz in 't — 
For grandeur of air and for giimness of feature. 
He might be a King, Doll, though, hang him, he 

is n't. 
At first I felt hurt, for I wish'd it, I own. 
If for no other cause than to vex Miss Malone, — 
(The great heiress, you know, of Shandangan, who 's 

here. 
Showing ofi" with stick aurs and a real Cashmere,^ 
While mine'^s but a paltry old rabbit-skin, dear !) 
But says Pa, after deeply considering the thing, 
** I am just as well pleased it should not be the King ; 
As I think for my Biddy, so gen^Ue andjo2ie. 
Whose charms may their price in an honest way 

fetch. 
That a Brandenburg — (what is a Brandenburg, 

Dolly?)— 
Would be, after all, no such very great catch. 
If the R — G — T, indeed — " added he, looking sly — 
(You remember that comical squint of his eye) 
But I stopp'd him — " La, Pa, how can you say so. 
When the R— g — t loves none but old women you 

know !" 
Which is fact, my dear Dolly — ^we, girls of eighteen. 
And so slim — Lord, he'd think us not fit to be seen ; 
And would like us much better as old — ay, as old 
As that Countess of Desmond, of whom I've been told 
That she lived to much more than a hundred and ten. 
And was kill'd by a fail from a cherry-tree then ! 
What a frisky old girl ! but — to come to my lover. 

Who, though not a king, is a hero I'll swear, — 
You shall hear all that 's happen'd just briefly run 

over, 
Since that happy night, when we whisk'd through 

the air! 

Let me see — 't was on Saturday — ^yes, Dolly, yes — 
From that evening I date the first dawn of my bliss ; 
When we both rattlea off in that dear little carriage, 
Whose journey. Bob says, is so like love and marriage, 

1 See Mr. Ellis*B account of the Embamy. 

2 See Lady Morgan^s " France" for the anecdote, told 
her by Madame de Genlis, of the young gentleman whose 
love wai cured by finding that his mistress wore a shawl 
^ peau de lapin.** 



** Beginning gay, desperate, dashing down-hilly; 

And ending as dull as a six-inside DiUy !"* 

Well, scarcely a wink did I sleep the night through, 

And, next day, having scribbled my letter to you. 

With a heart full of hope this sweet fellow to meet, 

Set out with Papa, to see L**** D****** 

Make his bow to some half-dozen women and boys, 

Who get up a small concert of shrill Vive le **** — 

And how vastly genteeler, my dear, even this is. 

Than vulgar Pall-Mall's oratorio of hisses ! 

The gardens seem'd full — so, of course, we walk*d 

o'er 'em, 
'Mong orange-trees, clipp'd into town-bred decorum, 
And Daphnes, and vases, and many a statue 
There staring, with not even a stitch on them, at you ! 
The ponds, too, we view'd — stood awhile on the brink 

To contemplate the play of those pretty gold 
fishes — 
**Live BvJMon^* says merciless Bob, "which I think. 

Would, if coined, with a little mint sauce, be deli- 
cious !" 

But wkat^ Dolly, what is the gay orange^ove. 

Or gold fishes, to her that 's in search of her love ? 

In vain did I wildly explore every chair 

Where a thing like a man was — no lover sat there ! 

In vain my fond eyes did I eagerly cast 

At the whiskers, mustachios, and wigs that went past. 

To obtain, if I could, but a glance at that curl, 

But a gUmpse of those whiskers, as sacred, my girl, 

As the lock that, Pa says,^ is to Mussulmen given. 

For the angel to hold by that " lugs them to heavoi!" 

Alas, there went by me full many a quiz. 

And mustachios in plenty, but nothing Uke his ! 

Disappointed, I found myself sighing out " well-a-day, 

Thought of the words of T — m M — re's Irish melody. 

Something about the "green spot of delight,"* 

(Which you know. Captain Macintosh sung to us 
one day :) 
Ah, Dolly ! my " spot" was that Saturday night, 

And its verdure, how fleeting, had wither'd by Sun 
day! 

We dined at a tavern — La, what do I say ? 

If Bob was to know ! — a Restaurateur* s, dear; 
Where yom properest ladies go dine every day, 

And drink Burgundy out nf laige tumblers, like 
beer. 
Fine Bob (fSr he 's really grown supef^ne) 

Condescended, for once, to make one of the party ; 
Of course, though but three, we had dinner for nine. 

And, in spite of my grief, love, I own I ate hearty. 



1 The cars, on the return, are dragged up slowly by a 
chain. 

2 For this scrap of knowledge " Pa*' was, I suspect, in- 
debted to a note upon Volney's Ruins : a book which usually 
forms part of a Jacobin's library, and with which Mr. 
Fudge must have been well acquainted at the time when he 
wrote his " Down with Kings," etc. The note in Voln^y 
is as follows: — ^' It is by this tuft of hair (on the crown of 
the head,) worn by the majority of Mussulmans, that the 
Angel of the Tomb is to take the elect and carry them to 
Paradise." 

3 The young lady, whose memory is not very correct, 
must allude, I think, to the following lines : 

Oh ! that fairy form is ne'er forgot, 

Which First Love traced ; 
Still it lingering hauniB the groeoest spot 

On Memory's waste '. 
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Indeed, Doll, I know not how 't ii, but in grief, 
I have always found eating a wondroua relief; 
And Bob, who 's in love, said he felt the same guite-~ 
** My sighs," said he ** ceased with the fint glass I 
drank you ; 
The lamb made me tranquil, the puffs made me light. 
And now that *s all o'er — ^why, Fm — ^pretty well, 
thank you !" 

To my great annoyance, we sat rather late ; 
For Bobby and Pa had a furious debate 
About singing and cookery, — Bobby, of course. 
Standing up for the latter Fine Art in full force ; 
And Pa saying, ** God only knows which is worst, 

The French singers or cooks, but I wish us well 
over it — 
What with old Lais and V^ry, Fm curst 

If my head or my stomach will ever recover it !'* 
*T was dark when we got to the Boulevards to stroll. 

And in vain did I look 'mong the street Macaronis, 
When sudden it struck me — ^last hope of my soul — 

That some angel might take the dear man to Tor- 
toni's!' 
We enter'd — and scarcely had Bob, with an air. 

For a grappe a lajartUrdere call'd to the waiters. 
When, oh ! Doll, I saw him — ^my hero was there 

(For I knew his white small-clothes and brown 
leather gaiters,) 
A group of fair statues from Greece smiling o'er him,' 
And lots of red currant-juice sparkling before him ! 
Oh Dolly, these heroes — what creatures they are ! 

In the boudoir the same as in fields full of slaughter ; 
As cool in the Beaujon's precipitous car 

As when safe at Tortoni's, o'er iced currant-water! 
He join'd us — ^imagine, dear creature my ecstasy — 
Join'd by the man I'd have broken ten necks to see ! 
Bob wish'd to treat him with punch a laglace^ 
But the sweet fellow swore that my beautef my gracCf 
And my je-ne-sais-quoi (then his whiskers he twirl'd) 
Were, to huOf "on de top of all ponch in de vorld." — 
How pretty ! — though oft (as, of course, it must be) 
Both his French and his English are Greek, Doll, to 

me. 
But, in short, I felt happy as ever fond heart did ; 
And, happier still, when 't was fix'd, ere we parted. 
That, if the next day should be pastoral weather. 
We all would set oflf in French buggies, together. 
To see Monbnorenctf — ^that place which, you know. 
Is so famous for cherries and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His card then he gave us — ^the name, rather creased — 
But 't was Calicot — something — a colonel, at least ! 
After which — sure there never was hero so civil — he 
Saw us safe home to our door in Rue RivcH, 
Where his last words, as, at parting, he threw 
A soft look o'er his shoulders, were—" how do you 
do !•" 

But, Lord,— there 's Papa for the post — Fm so vex'd — 
Montmorency must now, love, be kept for my next. 
That dear Sunday night ! — I was charmingly dress'd. 
And — so providential — ^was looking my best ; 

1 A fashionable eafi glacier on the Italian Boulerarda. 
S *' You eat your ice at Tortoni*a," saya Mr. Scott, " un- 
der a Grecian group." 
3 Not an unusual mistake with foreigners. 



Such a sweet muslin gown, with a flanncfi ind i^y 

fnlls, 
You've no notion how ridH-<thoa^ Pa hn Iqr tk 

bills)— 
And you'd smile had yon Men, when m wat ndar 

near, 
Colonel Calicot eyeing the cmbrict nqr deer. 
Then the flowers in my bonnet— but, k,ic't iBVai»- 
So, good bye, my iweet Doll— I fhall ■con write afu^ 

B.F. 

Nota benor—wiT loye to all neii^iboan about— 
Your papa in particnlai^-how is hk goat? 

P. S. — Fve just open'd my kcter to aaj. 
In your next you nnist tell me (now do, Dolly, prqr, 
For I hate to ask Bob, he 'a so ready to quia) 
What soil of a thing, dear, a Braadaim^ k. 
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LETTER XI. 



FROM PHSLIM CONHOR TO< 



Yes — 't was a cause, as noble and aa greet 
As ever hero died to vindicate — 
A nation's right to speak a nadon'i Toioe, 
And own no power but of the natioa'a clMHce! 
Such was the grand, the gloriooa canie that new 
Hung trembling on N*p*l**n's aingle brow; 
Such the sublime arbitrement, that ponc'dt 
In patriot eyes, a light around hia iwozd, 
A glory then, which never, aince the day 
Of his young Tictories, had illum'd ita way I 

Oh 't was not then the time fat tame debalH^ 
Ye men of Gaul, when chains were at your gatai; 
When he who fled before your chieftain'e eye. 
As geese from eagles on Mount Tanraa ttj !■ 
Denounced against the land that qmm'd hie ehaa^ 
Myriads of swords to bind it &at again— 
Myriads of fierce invading swords, to tiack 
Through your best blood his path of Tengeanoebacfti 
When Europe's kings, that never yet combined . 
But (like those upper staiB, that, when 
Shed war and pestilence) to scourge 
Gather'd around, with hosts from every duue^ 
Hating N^p^l'^^n much, but freedom more, 
And, in that coming strife, appall'd to see 
The world yet left one chance for libei^ I— 
No, 't was not then the time to weaTe a not 
Of bondage round your chief; to cmb and fiet 
Your veteran war-horse, pawing for the fi|^ 
When every hope was in his speed and mifllil 
To waste the hour of action in dispute. 
And coolly plan how Freedom's hotigk$ ehoold sbeol 
When your invader's axe was at the rooi S 
No, sacred Liberty ! that God, who thrown 
Thy light around, like his own sunshine, knows 
How well I love thee, and how deep^ hate 
AH tyrants, upstart and legitimate — 
Yet in that hour, were F***ce my native Imd, 
I would have follow'd, with quick heart and hmd^ 



1 See iElian, lib. 5. cap. S9— who tells as that 

from a consciousness of their own kMoaekj, alwaW 

Mount Taurus with stones in tlieir bills, to 

lacky cackle from betrayuig them te 

0'l«9r«VTf(. 
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N*p*L**oN, Ne»o— ay, no matter whom — 
To uuitch ray country from that danmmg doom, 
That deadliest curse that on the conquered waits — 
A conqueror's satrap, throned within her gates ! 

True, he was false-despotic — all you please — 
Had trampled down man's holiest liberties- 
Had, by a genius fonn*d for nobler things 
Than lie within the grasp of vutgar kings, 
But raised the hopes of men — as eaglets fly 
VTtAi tortoises aloft into the sky — 
To dash them down again more shatteiingly ! 
All this I own—but stiU* • ♦ • 



LETTER XIL 

FROM MISS BIDDT FUDGE TO MISS DOROTHY 

At last, DoLLT, — ^thanks to a potent emetic 
Which Bobby and Pa, with grimace sympathetic. 
Have swallowed this meaning, to balance the bliss 
Of an eel maidote and a bisque ^ecremsset — 
Fve a morning at home to myself, and sit down 
To describe you our heavenly trip out of town. 
How agog you must be for this letter, my dear ! 
Lady Jane, in the novel, less languish'd to hear 
If that elegant comet she met at Lord Neville's 
Was actually dying with love or — blue devils. 
But love, Dolly, love is the theme / pursue ; 
With blue devils, thank heaven, Fve nothing to do— 
Except, indeed, dear Colonel Calicot spies 
Any imps of that colour in certain blue eyes. 
Which he stares at till J, Doll, at his do the same ; 
Then he simpers — I blush — and would often exclaim, 
If I knew but the French for it, "Lord, Sir, for 
shame !" 

Well, the morning was lovely— ^the trees in fuU dress 
For the happy occasion — the sunshine express — 
Had we order'd it dear, of the best poet going. 
It scarce could be furnish'd more golden and glowing. 
Though late when we started, the scent of the air 
Was like Gattie's rose-water — and bright, here and 

there. 
On the grass an odd dew-drop was glittering yet. 
Like my aunt's diamond pin on her green tabbinet! 
And the birds seem'd to warble as blest, on the boughs, 
As if each a plumed Calicot had for her spouse. 
And the grapes were all blushing and kissing in rows, 
And — in short, need I tell you, wherever one goes 
With the creature one loves, 'tis all cotdeur de rose; 
And ah, I shall ne'er, lived I ever so long, see 
A day such as that at divine Montinorency ! 

There was but one drawback — at first when we started, 
The Colonel and I wefe inhumanly parted ; 
How cruel — young hearts of such moments to rob ! 
He went in Pa's buggy, and I went with Bob ; 
And, I own, I felt spitefully happy to know 
That Papa and his comrade agreed but so-so. 

1 Soroebodj (Fontenelle, I believe,) ha» said, that if he 
had his hand full of truths, he would open but one finger at 
a time; and I find it necessary to use the same sort of 
feterve with rwpeet to Mr. Phelim Connor*! very plain- 
spoken letters. The remainder of this Epistle is so full of 
unsafe mattar-of-iact, that it must, for the present at least, 
Im withhsld from tfas public 



For the Colonel, it seems, is a stickler of Boney's — 
Served with him, of course — ^nay, Fm sure they were 

cronies 
So martial his features! dear Doll, you can trace 
Uhn, Austerlitz, Lodi, as plain in his face 
As you do on that pillar of glory and brass* 
Which the poor Due de B**ri must hate so to pass ! 
It appears, too, he made — as most foreigners do — 
About English affairs an odd blunder or two. 
For example — ^misled by the names, I dare say — 
He confounded Jack Castles with LordC— — oh; 
And — such a mistake as no mortal hit ever on — 
Fancied the present Lord C — hd— n the dever one I 

But politics ne^er were the sweet fellow's trade ; 
'T was for war and the ladies my Colonel was made. 
And, oh, had you heard, as together we walk'd 
Through that beautiftil forest, how sweetly he talk'd ; 
And how perfectly well he appeared, Doll, to know 
All the lifb and adventures of Jean Jacciues Rous- 

8EAU ! — 
^'Twas there," said he — not that his words I can 

state— 
*T was a giU)eri8h that Cupid alone could translate ; — 
But ** there" said he (pointing where, small and re- 
mote. 
The dear Heimitage rose,) ** there his Julie he 

wrote. 
Upon paper gilt-edged, without blot or erasure ; 
Then sanded it over with silver and azure. 
And — oh, what will genius and fancy not do ? — 
Tied the leaves up together with nomparielle blue !"' 
What a trait of Rousseau ! what a crowd of emotions 
From sand and blue ribbons are conjured up here ! 
Alas, that a man of such exquisite' notions 
Should send his poor brats to the Foundling, my 
dear! 

" 'Twas here, too, perhaps," Colonel Calicot said — 
As down the small garden he pensively led — 
(Though once I could see his sublime forehead wrinkle 
With rage not to find there the loved periwinkle)^ 
" 'T was here he received from the fair D'Epinay, 
(Who called him so sweetly her Bear,^ every day,) 
That dear flannel petticoat, pull'd off to form 
A waistcoat to keep the enthusiast warm !"* 

Such, Doll, were the sweet recollections we ponder*d, 
As, full of romance, through that valley we wander'd, 

1 The column in the Place Venddme. 

3 *^ Employant pour cela la plus beau papiei dor^, s^chant 
P^criture avec de la poudre d'azur et d'areent, et cousant 
mes cahiers avec de la nompareille bleue." — JLea Covfes' 
sionsj Part 2. It v. 9. 

3 This word, " exquisite," is evidently a &vouitte of Miss 
Fudge's : and I understand she was not a little angry when 
her brother Bob committed a pun on the last two syllables 
of it in the following couplet: — 

" I'd fain praise vour poem— but tell me, how is it, 
When / cry out " Exquisite," Echo cries " quiz itP* 

4 The flower which Rousseau brought into such fashion 
among the Parisians, by exclaiming one day, "Ah, voUa de 
la pervenche !'* 

5 " Man ours^ voili votre asyl o ■ et vous, men ours na 
viendrezvous pas aussi 1'*— etc. etc. 

6 " Un iour, quUl ^lait tr^s-fort, en ouvrant nn paqaet 

2u*e]le m envoyait, je trouvai un petit jupon de flanelle 
'Angleterre, qu*elle me marquait avoir port6, et dont elle 
▼oulait que je me fisse faire un filet. Ce soin, plus ott*ami- 
cal, me parut si tendre, comma si elle se ftit depouille pour 
me v6tir, que. dans mon Amotion, je baissi vLigt fois, sc 
pleurant, le billet et le jupon.** 
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The flannel (one*s train of ideas, how odd it ia I) 
Led us to talk about other commodities, 
Cambric, and silk, and I ne'er shall forget, 
For the sun was then hastening in pomp to its set. 
And full on the Colonel's dark whiskers shone down. 
When he ask'd mC} with eagerness, — who made my 

gown? 
The question confused me — ^for, Doll, you must 

know, 
And I ought to have told my best friend long ago, 
That, by Pa's strict command, I no longer employ' 
That enchanting couturieref Madame Le Roi, 
But am forc'd, dear, to have VicToiiine, who— deuce 

take her! — 
It seems is, at present, the King's mantua-maker-^ 
I mean of his party — and, though much the smartest, 
Le Roi is condemned as a rank B*n*pa*t*st.^ 

Think, Doll, how confounded I look'd — so well 

knowing 
The Colonel's opinions — ^my cheeks were quite 

glowing ; 
I stammcr'd out something — nay, even half named 
The legitimate sempstress, when, loud, he exclaimed, 
** Yes, yes, by the stitching 'tis plain to be seen 

It was made by that B**rb*n**t b ^h, Victorine !" 

What a word for a hecfi} . but heroes vM err. 

And I thought, dear, I'd tell you things just as they 

were. 
Besides, though the word on good manners intrench, 
I assure you 'tis not half so shocking in French. 

But this cloud, though embarrassing, soon pass'd 

away, 
And the bliss altogether, the dreams of that day, 
The thoughts that arise when such dear fellows woo 

us, — 
The nothings that then, love, are every thing to us — 
That quick correspondence of glances and sighs. 
And what Bob calls the " Twopenny-Post of the 

Eyes"— 
Ah Doll, though I know you 've a heart, 'tis in vain 
To a heart so unpractised these things to explain. 
They can only be felt in their fulness divine 
By her who has wander'd, at evening's decline. 
Through a valley like that, with a Colonel like mine ! 

But here I must finish — for Bob, my dear Dolly, 
Whom physic, I find, always makes melancholy. 
Is seized with a fancy for church-yard reflexions ; 
And full of all yesterday's rich recollections. 
Is just setting off for Montmartre — " for there is," 
Said he, looking solemn, " the tomb of the Verys !' 
Long, long have I wish'd, as a votary true, 

0*er the grave of such talents to utter my moans ; 
And to-day — as my stomach is not in good cue 

For theflesli of the Verys — I'll visit their ftonc*.'" 

1 Miss Biddy's notions of French pronunciation may be 
perceived in the rhymes which she always selects for " Le 
Roi." 

2 Le Jtoi, who was the Couturiere of the Empress Maria 
Louisa, is at present, of course, out of fashion, and is suc- 
ceeded in her station by the Royalist mantua-maker, Ficto- 
rine. 

3 It is the brother of the present excellent Restaurateur 
who lies eiiiombed so magnincen ly in the Cimetiere Mont- 
■lartre. The inscription on the column at the head of the 
tomb concludes with the following words — "Toute tavie 
fat coasacr^e aux arts utiles.^* 



He insists upon my going with him — hovv taungl 
This letter, howevert detr Dollt, ahall lie 

Unseal'd in my drawer, that, if any thing pleuiiif 
Occuzi while Tm out, I may tell yoo-— Good fajtr 

B.F. 

Oh Dollt, dear Dollt, Fm niin*d for erer — 
I ne'er shall be happy again, DoLLT^ never ! 
To think of the wretch— what a victim was I ! 
'Tis too much to endure — ^I shaU die, I ahall die—* 
My brain 'a in a fever — my polaea beet quick — 
I shall die, or, at least, be exceedmgly aiek ! 
Oh whdt do yob think? after all my romancingf 
My visions of glory, my sighing, my glancing^ 
This Colonel — I scarce 6an commit it to papei^— 
This Colonel 's no more than a vile linen-draper!! 
'Tis true as I live — I had coax'd brother Bob bo 
(You'll hardly make out wbat Fm writing; I aob ad^ 
For some little gift on my Initb-day— September 
The thirtieth, dear, I'm ei^iteen, you remeaaabei i 
That Bob to a shop kindly order'd the coach 
(Ah, little thought I who die ahopman wmSA 

prove,) 
To bespeak me a few of those moucftocrv da jpodha^ 
Which, in happier hours, I ha.Y9 mfjk'd fiv, mf 

love — 
(The most beautiful thinga— two Napofoene tfa> 

price — 
And one's name in the comer embioidet'd ao nioeD 
Well, with heart full of pleaaore, I ent^d the Aefp, 
But — ^ye gods, what a phantom !— I thong^ I ahodd 

drop^ 
There he stood, my dear Dollt—- no foom ftr a 

doubt- 
There, behind the vile counter, theae eyes Mwlmi 

stand. 
With a piece of French cambric before him nll'4 

out. 
And that horrid yard-measure upraiaed in hia hmdi 
Oh — Papa, all along knew the secret, *tis deaiv- 
'Twas a shopman he meant by a **Brandenbiifgiiv* 

dear! 
The man, whom I fondly had fancied a King, 

And, when that too delightful illuaion waa paa^ 
As a hero had worshipped — vile treacheroua things 

To turn out but a low linen-draper at hurt ! 
My head swam around — the wretch amil'd, I be- 
lieve. 
But his smiling, alas ! could no longer deceiT»— 
I fell back on Bob — ^my whole heart aeemM to 

wither — 
And, pale as a ghost, I was carried back hither ! 
I only remember that Bob, as I caught him. 

With cruel facetiousness said— '^Cmee theKkU^y! 
A staunch Revolutionist always Fve thoog^ him. 
But now I find out he 's a Counter one,. Buddy !** 

Only think, my dear creature, if this ahoold be known 
To that saucy, satirical thing. Miss MalonIb ! 
What a story *t will be at Shandat^^an for ever ! 
What laughs and what quizzing she'll ha^e with dM 

men! 
It win spread through the country — and IMW^ ck 

never 
Can Biddy be seen at Kilrandy again !. 
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Farewell—I^fllhaU do something desperate, I fear — 
And, ah ! if ray fate ever reaches your ear, 
One tear of compassion my Doll will not grudge 
To ]ier:poor<—broken>hearted— young fiiend, 

Biddy Fudgi. 



Nota Bene. — ^I'm sure you will hear with delighl, 
ThatS¥e*re going, all three, to see Bkumbt to*night 
A laugh will revive me — and kind Mr. Coz 
(Do you know him ?) has got us the Governor's box ! 



NOTES. 



Oh this learnliig, what a thing it ii. Shakspeare, 



Bige 16^ line 7& 
So Ferdinand embroiders gaily. 
It would be an edifying thing to write a history of 
the private amusements of sovereigns, tracing them 
down from the fly-sticking of Domitian, the mole- 
catching of Artabanua, the hog-mimicing of Parme- 
nides, th6 hone-cunying of Aretas, to the petticoat- 
embroidering of Ferdinand, and the patience-playing 
of the P e 



Pftge IB7, line 60. 
Your curst tea and toast 
Is Mr. Bob aware that his contempt for tea renden 
him liable to a charge of dOieism ? Such, at least, is 
the opinion cited in Christian. FdUter. Anuenitat. 
PhUclog. — " Atheum interpretabaturhominem ab her- 
ba The aversum." He would not, I think, have been 
so irreverent to this beverage of scholars, if he had 
read Peter Petifs Poem in praise of Tea, addressed 
to the learned Hitet — or the Epigraph which Peddi- 
ntu wrote for an altar he meant to dedicate to this 
herb— or the Anacreontics of Peter FrancvuSf in 
which: he calls Tea 

The following passage from one of these Anacre- 
lontics will, I have no doubt, be gratifying to all true 
Theists^~- 

6tO($, diwy Ti grctrpi 
Ev XfvTtotq (TXU^Kflri 
Zlt j^oi TO yiXTMp H/3if. 
£i /tfoi fiMxevoivTO 
Zxu^oi; •» /«uppivoi^<i 
Tw x«\Xfi 9rpi9reu9-at 
X«X.e(i( xtftwt xoupai. 

Which may be thus translated : — 

Yes, let Hebe, ever young, 

High in heaven her nectar hold, 
And to Jove's immortal throng 

Pour the tide in cups of gold. — 
ril not envy heaven's princes, 

While, with snowy hands, for me, 
Katk the china tea-cup rinses. 

And pours out her best Bohea! 

Page 169, line 39. 

Here break we off, at this unhallow'd name. 

The late Lord C. of Ireland had a curious theory 

about names; — ^he held that every man with (kree 

names was a jacobin. His instances in Ireland were 

Numerous :— 'Viz. Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Theo- 



bald Wolfe Tone, James Napper Tandy, John Phil- 
pot Carran, etc etc. and, in England, he produced as 
examples Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, John Home Tooke, Francis Burdett Jones, 
etc. etc 
The Romans called a thief "homo trium litera- 



rum. 



» 



Tun' trium literarum homo 
Mevituperas! Fur.i 

Plautus, Aulular. 



Act 2. Acene 4. 



Page 170, line 4. 
The Testament, turn'd into melo-drames nightly. 

** The Old Testament,'* says the the'atrical Critic in 
the Grazette de France, ** is a mine of gold for the ma- 
nagers of our small play-houses. A multitude crowd 
round the Theatre de la Gait^ eveiy evening to see 
the Passage of the Red Sea." 

In the play-bill of one of these sacred melo-drames 
at Vienna, we find "The Voice of G— d, by Mr. 
Schwartz." 

P^ 171, note 3 
No one can suspect Boileau of a sneer at his rojral 
master, but the following lines, intended for praise, 
look very like one. Describing the celebrated pas- 
sage of the Rhine, during which Louis remained on 
tihe safe side of the river, he says, 
Louis, les animant du feu de son courage, 
Se plaint de aa grandeur^ qui Y attache au rhage. 

Epit 4. 

Page 172, line 5. 

Tains from his victims to his gleet. 
And has them both well exeailed. 

How amply diese two propensities of the NoUe 
Lord would have been gratified among that ancient 
people of Etruria, who, as Aristotle tells us, used to 
whip their slaves once a year to the sound of flutes ! 

Page 175, line 79. 

Lampreys, indeed, seem to have been alwajrs a 
favourite dish with Kings — ^whether from some con- 
geniality between them and that fish, I know not ; 
but Dio Caesms teUs us that Pollio fattened his lam- 
preys with human blood. St. Louis of IVanoe was 
particularly fi^nd of theoL — See the anecdote of 



1 Disaaldeut supposes this word to be a glonemm :—^ 
that is, he thinks ** Fur" has made his escape from the aaar- 
gtn into the text. 



Fige 176, Use 2. 
Tin Itb o'clock briii(i on thai boBi k noom 

Hid Mr. Bob'i Kniur Epinle been iuei 
prapired with an abundance of learned m 
liulrate it, Tot which, u indeed, for all mj 
popios,^'' I un indebted to a frieDd in t] 
Univenity, — who*e reading roimerly la; in 
linejbuC,mcDiiaequeaceofIhe PraroK'Bei 
■laim at such Btudien, he haa taken to tt 
"de re dbortn" inatead; and baa left Ba 
gita, Agrippa, and hii little dog FSkba, ft 
JVontw, and that moat learned and laxii 
BtJengtnu. 

Face 179, bne 61. 
•■ Liei Mlln," »;■ mncUaB Bob, X wblcb 1 1 
WimU, ir aiMi with I Sale mini uncr, b< At] 

Mr. Bob need not be sahamed ofbii cool 
when be ia kepi in couDtenance b; auch n 
am, St, itu^MIt wt, and tbstjovid biabop, 
FortuTiafu. The pun of the greU orator 
"JUB Veninum," which he calls bad hog I 
a plaj upon both the words, ia well knowi 

■alt are equally mgenioua : — " In aaleiD coi 
miniboa Gdelitnja quoddam prsatitit comfnu 
iqpiani aUquid, unde illud caieatnr exempl 



IT (o Ciat^t put 1^ 
PIu jiuMlla Cgn fua aua Jora valat. 
n Ilia poema, Corfut Fatar. Xolm. lorn. I. p. 
.—Of the lame kind waiJffifiiiir't joke, irtw 

;" and ^ Ulna celebnied r*—— 1*. in onlaia| 

le reader may likewiae see, amaif ■ food dal 
ildiBi erudition, the learned Zapmu'* jokea on 
og up B .capon, in hit SstmaoL Stnmam. lik 1 



Page 180, IhM 9. 



mfmata 






m (see hit JVaCuroI HiMloni, Sax^a, dej ai 
lita ataiionaioneof thenne AftalnOviblb*- 
luaBge of Mr. Dagald Stenat. — "ApcMblj I* 
•Jew of the autgect, ttetti n»y be leid u he ■•■ 
icoUy pleaaing, and iiiler to bn relktiTClr pka- 
which both are, in many cuee, oqullj ommU 
oae efiecta, which, in the ait of taekiBTj, eemi- 
1 to that cranpaiilc btaaty, which k the olieEl U 
lainter and of the poet to creUa,"-— JUoifttd 
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AXX* ev»* eiei IITXTIXHS ItAEON METEXEIN rev; srXtwriow; tirtrtnun n *»$ ifuntft» 

H nOAEMIJCHZ ; Lym •^n.^PUUo, de Rep, Ub. 4. 

*' If any man doubt tbe tignificancy of the language, we refer him to the third vohime of Reporti, 
let forth by the learned io the laws of Canting, and published in this tongue.*'— £«» Jonton. 



PREFACE. 



The Public have already been infonned, through 
the medium of the daily prints, that, among the dis- 
tinguished visitors to the Congress lately held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, were Mr. Bob Gregson, Mr. 
George Cooper, fund a few more illustrious brethren 
of The Fancy. It had been resolved at a Grand 
Meeting of the Pugilistic Fraternity, that, -as all the 
mUUng Powers of Europe were about to assemble, 
personally or by deputy, at Aiz-la-Chapelle, it was 
but right that The Fancy should have its representa- 
tives there as well as the rest, and these gentlemen 
were accordingly selected for that high and honoura- 
ble office. A description of this Meeting, of the 
speeches spoken, the resolutions, etc. etc. has been 
given in a letter written by one of the most eminent 
of the profession, which will be found in the Appen- 
dix, No. I. Mr. Crib's Memorial, which now, for 
the first time, meets the public eye, was drawn up for 
the purpose of being transmitted by these gentlemen 
to Congress ; and, as it could not possibly be in better 
hands for the enforcement of every point connected 
with the subject, there is every reason to hope that it 
has made a suitable impression upon that body. 

The favour into which this branch of Gymnastics, 
called Pugilism (from the Greek sru^, as the author of 
Boxiana learnedly observes,) has risen with the Pub- 
lic of late years, and the long season of tranquiUity 
which we are now promised by the new Millenna- 
rians of the Holy League, encourage us to look for- 
ward with some degree of sanguineness to an order 
of things, like that which Plato and Tom Crib have 
described (the former in the motto prefixed to this 
work, and the latter in the interesting Memorial that 
follows,) when the MiUing shall succeed to the Mili- 
tary system, and The Fancy will be the sole arbi- 
tress of the trifling disputes of mankind. From a 
wish to throw every possible light on the history of 
an Art, which is destined ere long to have such influ- 
ence upon the affairs of the world, I have, for some 
time past, been employed in a voluminous and elabo- 
rate work, entitled "A Parallel between Ancient and 
Modem Pugihsm," which is now in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, and which I hope to have 
ready for deUvery to subscribers on the morning of 
the approaching fight between Randal and Martin. 
Had the elegant author of Boxiana extended his in- 
quiries to the ancient state of the art, I should not 

2A 



have presumed to interfere with a historian so com- 
petent. But, as his researches into antiquity hove 
gone no farther than the one valuable specimen of 
erudition which I have given above, I feel the lesf 
hesitation 



-novos decerpere flores, 



Insignemque meo capiti potere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Moseb.' 

Lucret. lib. 4. v. 3. 

The variety of studies necessary for such a task, 
and the multiplicity of references which it requires, 
as well to the living as the dead, can only be fully ap- 
preciated by him who has had the patience to perfonn 
it. Alternately studying in the Museum and the 
Fives Court — ^passing from the Academy of Plato to 
that of Mr. Jackson — ^now indulging in Attic flashes 
with Aristophanes, and now studying Flash in the 
Attics of Cock-Cour^ — between so many and such 
various associations has my mind been divided during 
the task, that sometimes, in my bewilderment, I have 
confounded Ancients and Modems together, — mis- 
taken the Greek oi St. Giles's for that of Athens, and 
have even found myself tracing Bill Gibbons and his 
BuU in the *' taurum tibif ptdcher ApdllOf** of VirgiL 
My Printer, too, has been afiected with simikr hallu- 
cinations. The Mil. OUnios. of Plautns he convert- 
ed, the other day, into a Glorious Mitt; and more 
than once, when I have referred to Tcm, prim, or 
Tom. quart, he has substituted Tom Crib and Tom 
Oliver in their places. Notwithstanding all this, the 
work will be found, I trust, tolerably correct ; and as 
an Analysis of its opening Chapters may not only 
gratify the impatience of the Fanciful World, but 
save my future reviewers some trouble, it is here given 
as succinctly as possible. 

Chap. I. contains some account of the andoit in- 
ventors of pugilism, Epeus and Amycus. — ^The early 
exploit of the former, in milling his twin-brother, tn 
ventre matris, and so getting before him into the world, 
as related by Eustathius on the authority of Lycophron. 
— Amycus, a Royal Amateur of the Fancy, who 
challenged to ihe scratch all strangers that landed on 



1 To wander through The Famct's bowers. 
To gather new, luiheard-of flowers, 
And wreathe such garlands for my brow 
As Poet never wreathed till now ! 
3 The residence of the Nonpareil, Jack Randall, — ^whers^ 
the day after his last great victory, he held a levee, which 
was attended, of course, by all the leading eharaeters of 8t 
6Ues*s. 
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MOOSE'S WOBKSL 



liii (haie.— Tbe Combat between him ud . 
<who, to lue the cluaic phnie, taved him o 
dCBribed bj Theocntui,' Apollaniu* Bhodiiu 
Vderiiu FUeciu,'— Reipective meriu of thcM 
dncipiioiu. — Thcocritu) bj &r the bc*l ; uui 
gdher, periupi, themoA ■cieatiGc account ofj 
ing-much is sll uiliquity. — Apollnniiu ooB^t ti 
done bener, with lucb ■ model beTore him; bu 
deallj not up (o the thing (whilerer SciJigB 
Mf,) uid hii limilei ill tluM.* — Valeiiui Flico 
fim Latin Epic Poet after Virpl, baa done 
juatic« to thii StMo ,' ftintM, /acert,' and riUi 
deaeribed moal apiiitain;. 

CS^. !. proToi that iho Panciadum of the an 
M comlnniDg boiing ajid wreatling, wav tbe 1 
oT Iheii Gjpmiiaitlca that tnoat reMmUed our n 
pHgiiam ; trnt^mUocluiig (or what the Cieeka 
iiMTiXi^iiy) being ai indispenuble an ingmli 
nMmg.jbwring, etc. etc.— Their id«a of a di 
fght were very aimilar to our own, aa appear 
(he ro n.eiv nUnXoii OFGOITAAHN of Luc 



p. IV^,«. 






u p\t>B bj Poilui {OnomaiL od. jiit. ». 3 
Btbera; and coinpsrei them with the modem 
eiample, ayx'"! "> HimUit — Xuyijiif, Bvidsn 
origin of our word to lag — aynpt^at, to am 
fellow (ace Gnae'i Oretk Dictionary, for tht 
WKhor) — ipavaiit fperf. pan. itSpayttat^ from 
ii derived lo dra/i ; and whence, alao, ifiaak i 
logist might contrive to derive Ipafia, drama, T 
having first performed in a dpoy .* Thia chapl 
be found highly curioni; and distinguuheit, I 
tnyaelf, by much of that acutencaa which ena 
late illuatrioua Profeaaor to diacover thot our E 
" Bon of I Gun" wu nothing more than thi 
Tvnt (Dor.) of the Greeka. 



Chap. 4. enume 


Ka the many celelsaled ! 


ofantiqurty.— Erji (grai 


laonoflhe Amycua e 




Here 


deeiiKiidtohavejl 


in aljle. — Phtynon 


the Athenian General, and 








-The 


celebrated Pugiliat, . 


tf«yerr moment h 


ewaa 


eipuing, had gams ( 


IMrLM. 












4 Eiapl mt, t„ 


u«t .,- wMcl; ■ r«d, an. 






•«,/aat(W«ioogli:- 



Nuta cava uuidam ail msri'n ipMlacuia pagnit 



»famia theanlfecitaf oiwoftbBBctnnigf 
itua, Ibou. Hb. i. mag. 6. — uid above al^ 
iwned Son of Iha Fkiief , MjiUim-k 
oT the Qoparoi Titoa, in whoM p 



uliiritiea of thia boiai diteawad — hii pow 
ing witli hii imH itanded for two wbsk 
thoul any rsat (JiMrai «*, majm Dio, « tm 
fui finR> waTTmmr r« X"^^ «»•««> 

imt S8,l bj which laaum be wots oK hii 
y'( tcUtm, and conqnuad wilhoDt aillH 
r taking, lliia bloodlea* ^atsm of adSn^ 
luted for victory to patieuiM aloDS, hu it 
) the orator, llemiatiiu, a bapf^ UhiatnlkB 
eaceful conqoeMi which be UKibiKcn (o ikt 
r Valena.' 

9. nollcea aome cniiona pointa of aimilni^ 
tbe ancient and madam Famctt. — 'nm, 

' which ii well known to be the rleeeral 
t HoulaeyHunt, for one who, like Amjoni 
leal olpiaiiilimaU before he ia iiifiifaj 
>p i^ Ai*r v![>( AilHtArON miipa oftiAw. 
lame Idyl the poet deacribM the Babfjdu 
iXn)Mi[ firffuuv, " dnink with blows," wIbA 
lelj the knguage of onr Fucj fauUfllinj ftr 
, " 'I\jrner appeared aa if drunk, and mada a 
Hoping hit,"' etc. etc 
ler of fighting ia itill mi 
mawefindCniB-gftin 



Hta With Giegaon and Holyneoi, adafMlIf 
lUB, the Spartan, in the baltla !ii< i»Mi Um 
laneua, ao minutely and rindlj dewribid ^ 

TlLcbaid.iib.6. 

mUtitaMmtHM.* 
• comipu* tu|M>« 
jaandtheBrndofOjlMMi 
Dir mancmTTee hav« ban He 
ifillagea— "Tbe Man of Colour, te iaiiliM 
ied, gnaped tight hold of Caitei'i ha^"— 
It of the Fight between Robiiuaa Om Ibfc 
er,l which, [tianalatiitg XiXaufiniK,'' tbe Ulr 
'liaahnoBt word for word with tbe fikllawiit: 

T^kaacril. 

ToUowiDg wnrdi, in which DIo i 



a lb. off'iC 



-tSZ 






jnoavre, lenarallj calM Tkw Ottt^^ttm, 
Fiuk Oni kt a BegrD, and abe te imm^ 
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dap. S. proTM, fmrn Ibe^winj-^atcb and S 
between Ulyisei and the Beggar in the 18th Boo 
the Odyuey, that the ancieau (natwithstutdiag 1 
imaia ^tjitrruir. Or Lawi of CombatantB, which, 
teEnidorus gays ia bii chap. 33. npi Monfia^. 
tended to pogilinn u well as other kind* of com! 
did not properly nndetMaad /atrpUii/ ; u Ulyw 
here obliged to require an oath IVom the atanden 
at deal him a aLf jbuc^ while h 



Chap. 7. deacribea the Ceidia, and ihowa that 
Oreeka, Tor mere eierciae of iparrmg, made us- 
wtuffiea ttr glova^as we do, which they called ff^oi 
TMs qipeus particularly from s paaaage in Halo 
2^- 1&. 6, where, speaking of training, he saya, 
only by frequent uae ofthe gloyea (hat a knowledg 
Mapping and kitlvig can be acquii«d, Ilie wl 
paasage ia curioua, sa proving that the Dtviue P 
waa not alEogether a notice in die Fancy lay.'^- 



^lOa, l™ 



li nAHFAl Tt tai ai TUN 11 

— These muffa were called by the Ronana lot 
aa we find from Trebelliua Pollio, who, in dcacai 
a triumph of Gallienus, mendona the " Pugiles 



Chap. 8. adveita to the pugilistic eihibitioca of 
Spartan ladies, wliich Propertiua hag thug com 



and, to prove that the modems are not bebind-b 
with the ancienla in thia reapect, cites the follon 
instance i«cot<3ed in Boiiina : — " George Madoi 
thia battle, was seconded by his sister, Grace, n 
upon its conclusion, tossed up her hat in d^ai 
and oSered to fight any man present ;"— else the i 
motible challenge, given in the same work, (lol. 
300,) which passed between Mrs. Eliiabelh Will 
■on of Clerkenwell, and Hiss Hannah Hyfield 
Tfewgste-Harket— another proof that the Eng 
may boast many ■ " doles guerriera" aa weQ aa 
Greeks. 

Chap, 9. contains AcCounte of all the eelebra 
Sel-M of antiquity, iranahted from the works of 
different authors that have described Ihenv^vji. 
fiunoUB Argonautic Battle, as detailed by the Ih 
poeta mentioned in chap. I. — lbs Fight betwi 
EpeUB and Euiyalus, in the 23d Book of the Di 






Ilbth E| 



.n aimn., lliai do pueiliu r 




|uam...r«i'""!. ril.,ai 






qui qnotias ttal'n eonlnmacic 



»fe'";iJ 



I Ulysses and Inii in the ISth Book of iba 
le Combat of Dares and Entellos in the 
-of Capaneos and Alcidamua, already i«i 

Statiua, and of Achelous and Hercula 
sok of the Metamorphoses ; though this 

a wrsstUng-bout than a miU, resemblbig 
1 Hercules' and Antaua in the 4th Book 
rhe reader who is amiona to know how 
leued )D this part of my task, will find, ■■ 
my translation fVom Tiigil in the Appen- 
esentworicNo.!. 

considers the variona aiguments for and 
lism, advanced by writers ancient and 

strange instance of either igcon 
ood in Lucian, who, ii 
lied Solon sa one of the warmest advo- 
pliam, wheieas we know from Diogeusi 

that l^islator look every poaaible pain* 
b and supptess it. — Alexander Ifas Great, 
1 enoogh to prohibit thi Fahct (Plu- 
I— Galen in many parts of his works, but 
in the Horlol, ad Art, condemna the 
nervating and pernicious.' — On the other 

XI of Pindar's Kemean Odes written in 
ilistic championa ; — and laocratea, though 
I Alcibiades aa despising the art, yet sc* 
thai its prafeasars were held in tdgh eati- 
igh Greecet and that those cities, where 
ugilists were bom, became illustrious 
ircunutsnce;* just as Bristol has been 
noital by the production of such heroea 
I, Harry Hajmer, Big Ben, Dutch Sam, 
"'""""' Marcellinus tells us bow much 
I and pugnacious Emperor, Cooslantins, 
[he Sei-(oi, " pugilum* viciaaim ao con- 



ire flattering lestimoniea ; such aa that 
^ho calls Pugilism ^virtus," ss if par 
md the yei more enthusiastic tribute 
uslalhiua reproaches the Pagans of bav- 

the number of the Gods. 

r is full of erudition and 



thei 






to'K!bit''of'h.'i"'"^ CiSiiii'"!)^^^!?™ 

.. ....FT... laOCEAT. »<fi TOK Zl<IVI<,t 

inin b; bocratu for >ha loD ofAlclbiiila. 

^larcl could onl; hive taken p)uuiatkt (la- 
at- But LipainsQSTsrwat atMoalHvHuBL 
mal. Sermon, lib. 1. up. 3. 



HOORE>S WORKS. 



Ht[ ; — fVom X3Fcaphraii (wtaoM vnj nuna n 
of pugUiam,) down to Boiitna and the Wsekl] 
pUch, oM u uithor on tha nibjact ii dmined. 

Sa much for aij " Pinllel between Anden 
Hodim PugiLiim." And Daiv wiih nnpect ii 
peciiliiT luiguage called FtaA, or 51. a3ei'i I 
■a which Mr. Crib'i MemDiiil lod the other u 
in the piMcnl votume in written, I beg to tronb 
raider with i, few obserrwioiu. Ai thii eipr 
laD^ige wu origindlj invented, and ii atill 
like the cipher of the diplonutiati, far piupoi 
aecrvc J, and aa a means of eluding the Tigilanc 
oeitain dui o( pennm, called flaMa, TVof 
in Gonunon language, Bow-clreel Officen, it ii 
ject orcourae to coDtiniMl chuige, utd ii perpe 
eitbet altering the meuiing of old wonU, or ■ 
new onci, according aa the great abject, h 
renden it prudent to have recoune ta lucb in 
tiona. In thu legpecl, also, it reeemblea the 
(agraphf of king! and anibsaaajlan, wha, b; a 

tifcnen of the enrmy. But, notwithstanding ihi 
tean nstuie of the FlaA ar Cant language, the g 
part of iu locabulsrf hu remuoed uncbange 
centuries, anri man; of the wordi used h; the 
ing Beggan in Beaumont and Fletcher,' and thi 
sies in Ben Jonsun'i Masque,' are >tiU to be 
among the Qnailia of D;ol-street and Tuthil)-j 
To pr^ia atill to steal;* tojO, to beat; lDur,mi 
diufa, clothea ;' pnmcetj, horses ; bmxmg-hm, a 
house : cove, i fellow ; a joid's fioiy, a pig, et< 
There are also seieial instances of the same 
preserred withatottllydiSbrent significstJDD. ' 
to milt, which was originally "la rob,'" is am 
beat or fight ;" and the word rum, which in Bet 
son's time, and even so late aa Grose, meant j(^ 
gxiod, is now generallj tued for the ter; op| 
qualities; u,''he'B but a nni one," etc. Hi 
the Cant phrases in Head's Enghah Rogue, 1 
wu puUished, I believe, in 166«, would be u 
gUile to I Orf^ of the present da; ; though it 
be coofessed that the Songs which both he and 
ket have given would puzzle even that "Grata | 
decus," Caleb Baldwin himself. Far initmee 
of the simplest begins, 



The bien Cove bath tbs loi 



ntiinj CDDisdy of "Tha Bfnsr't 1 
lie Dfllis Gipsies Uetamorpnoted.- 
deed, with Iha UEsption uf inch la 



in SKF^ ror iJiuIa ii thus dsctibed hv Dekker :- 
I a ibect UalTia his hand, wUch ii esUnl ajUcjI. 
the iiat in head of It, a/irau (ihal i> m u> • 
-*-'-*- upon Bdv piece of serirles, whes 



inr, lie peuslh a bsoke of 



^ Ilea, when he goaa a 

a oritaiLwitli which kag& be i 

. . idorni|kt,lbtBhirta,imaekes,< 

other linen or wooIIbd."— Es^Iitt FiOaiiitt, 

i Cbq thtj Cant VI milll are Ihaj mSBtan of their 
— Bm Jont9K- To miit, hnwevBT. sematimei einide 
tiU." Thiie,uiwU>tt»(AvctM(,i*.iakillBil 



sible is it lo dsseriba (ha apaiaiiDfla of Tm Fiwt 
withoniwaidsof propoitiaiMM«naigr to dojoMiM 
to iba soliaet, thsl w« a^Popa aadCowfarifa^ 

innsluion of tha SsUs in llili lliail. iiiimli^ t 

into the anvice which had aeldM^ I Ai^ if ••«« 
been enliilBd into iha nnka of poattT bafbn. Hm 



Cawper, in the same m; 
lofmn, "paik'd liim on the ehoak ;" nad, io dtanb- 
ing the wrestling-match, makaa na ot t. Mm, nnr 
mai« propertj applied lo a pecollar Uid of blew,' 
of which Mmdma is tuppeoed to h>m bean tbe !>■ 

Thsn hii wllBS 
Fernl not bt, bsl m lbs has haUai 
Ck^f-d bim. 
Betbre I conchida iMa Fn&ea, which haa abeaj;, 
I fear, exlendad to in nnconaclonalde length, I en- 
not help eiptessing m; n^ret at the aeteotioB liHA 
Mr. Crib has made of nis of the CombMarti "»»■ 
dnced inlo the imsginary StUo &M fiiUowa. ^ 
peison has alread; been exhibited, peifaips, ■■qoa 
ad nauseam," belbte the PuUie i and, wkhool OH- 
iroptietj of meddUni wttb each a ;» 






n that, a 



e ought now to be let alone. AH that aula 
alleged for Mr. Crib is— what Rsbelaii has said a 
defending the motsi notions of another fc^™* of eu- 
tie— he " knows no better." Bnt (br tnjweK B ■} 
editorial eipacitj, I take this opportimity of dadni% 
that, aa far as / am concerned, the penOB in niiiliii 
■hall henceforward be salh and inviolate ; and, m tk) 
Canvent-garden Abnagen add. when Abt wkhAaw 
their 



TOM CRIB'S MEMORIAL TO 
CONGRESS. 

MoBT Halj, and High, and Lagitimale ^mii. 
First Smil^ of the worM, since Amsy-a n fKoif 
Who have ever; thing now, aa BiB Oitbau wsaU 

aaj, 
" like the bull in the chuia^hop, all jotir owbir*"— 
Whatsoever emploji four magnifioenc nrfW* 
Whether Oddlag jour anbjotsta, and gi^Umg thiit 

1 " A chorfwr i> B Mnn, itniBk n tbe Uam wlih Iha bad 

b|WmjQUI»; be cbfIb^ rari.rf^uid ^ M mMj \m- 
UB eeeBslonsli); DBsd it ; and Bbek, h aha liTisis.'T^ 
llneiivrfl'iniivioc'hsisUini in ""-t -* iit ketllai " 

SInpnsin. Ths ^i 'ilnfuJ.- IhaiaoabkiskVi 

9 Takiag DDl tbs emtaiiti. Tbas, flUmM m avit isl 
;ar tsliiv «C till Itaiv of it,) L •> diiB^I b aC^ 
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(While you Hum the poor ipoonies* with speeches, so 

pretty, 
*Bout Freedom, and Order, and— oS if^ eye, Betty,} 
Whether praying, or dressing, or dancing the hays, 
Or lapping your conga^ at Lord C-btl-e— oh V 
(While his Lordship, as usual, that very great do6* 
At the flowers of rhet'ric, infiashmg his ^a6*)— 
Or holding State Dinners, to talk of the weather, 
And cut up your mutton and Europe together ! 
Whatever your gammon, whatever your talk. 
Oh deign, ye illustrious Codes of the Walk, 
To attend for a moment,— and if the Fine Arts 
Offbbin^ and boring* be dear to your hearts ; 
If to levd,* to punisk,* to n^fian* mankind, 
And to darken their da^hts,^ be pleasures refined 
(As they must be,) for every Legitimate mind^- 
Oh, listen to one, who, both able and willing 
To spread through creation the mysteries of mating, 
(And, as to whose politics, search the world round, 
Not a sturdier Piliu^ e*er lived under ground,) 
Has thought of a plan, which— excuse his presump- 
tion. 
He hereby submits to your royal rumgumpiion.* 

It being now settled that emperors and kings. 
Like kites made of foolscap, are Ugh-fiying things. 
To whose tails a few millions of sutgects, or so. 
Have been tied in a string, to be whisk'd to and fro. 
Just wherever it suits the said /oofecop to go — 
This being all settled, and freedom all gammon,^^ 
And nought but your honours worth wasting a d — ^n 

on; 
While snug and secure you may now run your rigs,^ * 
Without fear that old Boney will bother your gigs — 
As your Honours, too, bless you ! though all of a trade. 
Yet agreeing like new ones, have lately been made 
Special constables o'er us, for keeping the peace, — 
Let us hope now that wars and nanbusiions will cease ; 
That soldiers and guns, like ** the Devil and his works," 
Will henceforward be left to Jews, Negers, and Turks ; 
Till Broum Bess^^ shall soon, like Miss Tabitha Fusty, 
For want of a qnrk to go off with, grow rusty. 
And Icbsters^^ will lie such a drug upon hand. 
That our do-nothing Captains must all get japanned !^* 



1 Simpletons, alias, Innocents. 

2 Drinking your tea. 

3 See the Appendix, No. 3. 

4 An Adept. 

5 Showing off hit talk.— Better expressed, perhaps^ by a 
late wit, who, upon being asked what was going on in the 
House of Commons, answered, " Only Lord C. airing his 
voctUtidary." 

6 All terms of the Fancy, and familiar to those who read 
the Transactions of the Pugilistic Society. 

7 To close up their eyes—alias, to sew iip their sees. 

8 Tom received his first education in a coal-pit; from 
whence he has been honoured with the name of" the Black 
Diamond." 

9 Oumption,ov JRitnmttaptMn, comprehension, capacity. 

10 Nonsense or humbug. 

11 Play your tricks. 

12 A Boklier*s fire-lock. 

13 Soldiers, from the colour of their clothes. " To hoU 
one^s lobster means for a churchman to turn soldier; lob- 
sters, which are of a bluish black, being made red by boil- 
ing. ** — Grose. Butler's ingenious simile wiQ occur to the 
reader: 

When. like a lobster boUM, the Mom 
From nlaek to red began to turn. 

14 Ordained— 4. s. become clergymen. 



My eyes, how delightful !->the rahUe well gagg'd, 
The Swells in high feather, and old Boney lagged!* 

But, though we must hope for such good times as 

these. 
Yet as something may happen to kick up a breeze-' 
Some quarrel reserved for your ownprhaiepicldng — 
Some grudge, even now in your great gizzards sticking^ 
(God knows about what— ^ibout money mayhap. 
Or the Papists, or Dutch, or that hd,^ Master Nap) — 
And, setting in case there should come such a rumpus^ 
As seme mode of setUing the chat we must compass, 
With which the tag'tag* will have nothing to do^ 
What think you, great Swells, of a Royal Ski<-to?* 
A Rir^ and MxfisA-work at Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
Or at old Moulsey-Hurst, if you like it as well — 
And that all may be fair as to wind, weight, and 

science, 
rU answer to train the wkde Holy Alliance ! 
Just think, please your Majesties, how you *d prefer it 
To mills such as Waterloo, where all the merit 
To vulgar red-coated rapscallions must fall. 
Who have no Right Divine to have merit at all ! 
How niuch more select your own quiet Set-tos! — 
And how vastly genteeler 't will sound in the news, 
{Rents Weekly DespaU^ that beats all others hollow 
For Fancy transactions,) in terms such as follow :— 



ACCOUNT OF THE GRAND SET-TO BE- 
T WEEN LONG SANDY AND GEORG Y THE 
PORPUS. 
Last Tuesday, at Moulsey, the Balance of Power 
Was settled by Twelve Tightish Rounds, in an hour— 
The Buffers,^ both " Boys of the Holy Ghround;"—* 
Long Sandy, by name of the Bear much renown'd. 
And Georgy the Porpus, prime glutton reckon'd — 
Old thingummeePoTTSo'* was Long Sandy's second. 
And Georgy's was Pat C — stl — r — gh, — ^he who 

lives 
At the sign of the King's Arms a-kimbo, and gives 
His small beer about, with the air of a chap 
Who believed himself a prodigious strong tap. 
This being the first true Legitimate Match 
Since Tom took to training these Swdls for the 

scratdi. 
Every 2over of life, that had rhino to spare. 
From sly little Moses to B — r— o, was there. 



1 Transported. 

3 Child.— Hence our useful word, kidnapper — to nab a kid 
being to steal a child. Indeed, we need but recollect the 
many excellent and necessary words to which Johnson has 
aflbced the stigma of "cant term," to be aware how consi- 
derably the English language has been enriched by the con- 
tributions of the Flash fraternity. 

3 The common people, the mobili^. 

4 A bozing-match. 

5 Boxers — Irish cant. 

6 The hitch in the metre here was rendered necessary by 
the quotation, which is from the celebrated Fancy CJuml 
ending, every verse, thus : — 

For we are the boys of the Holy Ground, 

And we*ll dance upon nothing, and turn us round ! 

It is almost needless to add, that the Holy Chround, or 
Land, is a well-known region of St Giles's. 

7 Tom means, I presume, the celebrated diplomatist, 
Pozxo di Borgo. — ^The Irish used to claim the dancer Did** 
lot as their countryman, insisting that the O had slipped out 
of its ri^t place, and that his real name was Mr. 0*Diddle 
On the same principle they will, perhaps, assert their righ 

I to M. Pouo. 
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Never nnce the renown*d days of Brouohton and 

FiGO* 

Was the Francifid World in such very prime twig — ' 
And long before daylight, gigs, ratdertf* and prods,* 
Were in motion for Moukey, tnimful of the Lads. 
Jack Eld— n. Old Sid. and some more, had come 

down 
On the evening before, and put up at TTie Crown, — 
Their old favourite sign, where themselves and their 

brothers 
Get grtih* at cheap rate, though it fleeces all others ; 
Nor matters it how we plebeians condenm. 
As The Crown *b alwajrs sure of its Ucense from them. 

T was diverting to see, as one ogled around, 

How Corintkiant^ and Commoners mixed on the 

ground. 
Here M — ntr — se and an Israelite met face to face. 
The Duke, a place-hunter — the Jew, from Duke's 

Place ; x 

While Nicky V — ns — tt — t, not caring to roam. 
Got among the whUe-bag-meit,'' and felt quite at home. 
Here stood in a comer, well scrcen'd from the wea- 
ther, 
Old Sid. and the great Doctor Eadt together. 
Both famed on the walls — with a d — n, in addition, 
Prefix'd to the name of the former Physician. 
Here C — md — n, who never till now was suspected 
Of Fancy, or aught that is therewith connected, 
Got close to a dealer in donkies, who eyed him. 
Jack Scroggins remark'd, **just as if he'd have huy'd 

Am;" 
While poor Bogy B— ck — on — m well might look 

pale, 
A.S there stood a great Rat-catcher close to his tail ! 

Mongst the vehicles, too, which were many and va- 
rious. 
From Tiatty barouche down to buggy precarious, 
We twigged more than one queerish sort o£ turn-out ; — 
C — NN — G came in a job, and then canter'd about 
On a showy, but hot and unsound, bit of Uood 
(For a leader once meant, but cast off, as not good,) 
Looking round to secure a snug place if he could : — 
While Eld— N, long doubting between a grey nag 
And a white one to mount, took his stand in a drag.^ 
At a quarter past ten, by Pat C — stl — R — gh's 

tattler,^ 
Crib came on the ground in a four-in-hand rattler ,* 
(For Tom, since he took to these Holy Allies, 
Is as tip-top a beau as all Bond-street supplies ;) 
And, on seeing the Champion, loud cries of " Fight, 

fight," 
"Ring, ring," "Whip the Gemmen," were heard lefl 

and right. 
But the kids, though impatient, were doomM to delay. 
As the old P. C.'° ropes (which are now mark'd H. 
A.'») 



1 The chief founders of the modern school of pagilism. 

3 High spirits or condition. 3 Coaches. 

4 Horses. 5 Victuals. 

6 Men of rank—vide Boxiana, passim. 

7 Pick-pockots. 8 A cart or waggon. 9 A watch. 
10 The ropes and stakes used at the prize-fights, being the 

property of the Pugilistic Club, are marked with the imtials 
PC 11 For «' Holy AUiance." 



Being hack*d in the service, it aeems hid given w^ 
And, as rope is an article much up in price 
Since the bank took to hanging, the lads had to spHa, 
At length the two Swells having enter'd tlie Bii^, 
To the tune the Cow died of, called "God save dtf 

King," 
Each threw up his castor^ 'mid general huzia»— 
And, if dressing would do, never yet, since the dayi 
When Humphries stood up to the Israelite's tkm^ 
In gold-spangled stockings and touek-^te-wd pconpi^* 
Has there any thing equali'd the JaUtds and tncb 
That bedizened old Gsorgt's hang i^ togandldM* 
Having first shaken daddlet^ (to shovr, Jaokcoh snd^ 
It was **pro bono Findico"* chiefly they Ued) 
B(A\ipeeCd^ — but, on laying his Demdtf heU by, 
Old Georgt weatfloush, and his hadhen lookiBdfl^ 
For they saw, notwithstanding Crib'b honeit a* 

deavour 
To train down the crummy^ 't was monstroos as ever! 
Not so with Long Sandt— jTrcme meat every inA- 
Which, of course, made the Qnogiict^ on t* odier lidB 

flinch; 
And Bob W — lb — n £rom Sontfawaik, tlw 

chap there. 
Was now heard to sing oufTen to one on tbe BetrT* 

First Round. Veiy caatieas — the JKiidiet boA 

sparred 
As if shy of the «c7titc%— while the Poipos kept pari 
O'er his beautiful mug* as if fearing to hassid 
One damaging touch in so dandy a fnaztartL 
Which t' other observing jwt in hk Onk-Two'* 
Between Georgy's left ribs, with a Jmn^^ fci^ m^mt, 
That had his heart lain in the right plact, no donk 
But the Bears double^knock would have muaam^ai 't 

out — 
As it was. Master Georgt came souse with Ae wfaul^ 
And there sprawl'd, like a turtle tum'd fiieer sn id 

back. 

Second Round. Rather sprightly — the Beu^ ii 

high gig, 
Took a fancy to flirt with the Porpns's wig; 
And, had it been either a loose tie or bob, 
He'd have clawed it dean off, but 't was gbied fo fm 

nob. 
So he tipp'd him a settler they call '^a Spoil»Du4^ 
Full plump in the whisker.— ifi[g^& betting am. Saaif 

1 Hat 

2 " The fine manly form of Humphries was sesn togMt 
advantage ; he liad on a pair of fine flannel draweak whiM 
silk Blockings, the clocks of which were spangled wmjslii 
and pumps tied with ribbon." — (Account of the FbstMn 
between Humphries and Mendoza.) — ^TIm epistle wfeUl 
Humphries wrote to a friend, communicating the rsssh of 
this fight, is worthy of a Lacedemonian.-^^^Sir. I have dial 
the Jew, and am in good health. Rich. Hompliries.'' 

3 Tof and kiek»^ coat and breeches. — T^tgtm ooe of As 
cant words which Dekker cites, as " retainiog a esrtsiB sA 
and tasting of some wit and learning,** being derived Itasi 
the Latin toffa. 4 Hands. 

5 Mr. Jackson^s residence is in Pimlico. — TUsgeadsosi 
(as he well deserves to be called, from the eDfi eetu ssi of lb 
conduct and the peculiar urbanity of his mannen) flmns tW 
useful link between the amateurs and the professuiB of mr 
gilism, which, when broken, it will be difflooh, if nocwM% 
impossible to replace. 6 Stripped. 

7 Fat. 8 Knowing ones. 9 Faes. 

10 Two blows succeeding each other n^kOy. TIsi 
(speaking of Randall) ''his OMS-Two axe pat la with Al 
sharpness of lightning.'* 
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Third Round. Somewhat Black— Geobgt tried to 

But his own mcUudUng-oJice^ stood much in the way ; 
While Sandy's long anns — ^long enough for a douse 
All the way from Kamschatka to Johnny Groat*s 

House — 
Kept paddling about the poor Porpus's munSf^ 
Till they made him as hat and as cross as Lent buns!* 

Fourth Round. Georgt's hackers look'd blank 

at the lad, 
When they saw what a rum knack of shifting* he had — 
An old trick of his youth — but the Bear, up to shmif^ 
Follow'd close on my gentleman, kneading his arum 
As expertly as any Dead Man* about town. 
All the way to the ropes — ^where, as Georgt went 

down, 
Sandt tipp'd him a dose of that kind, that, when takent 
It is n't the stuffs but the patient that 's shaken. 

Fifth Round. Georgy tried for his customer's 

head — 
(The part of Long Sandy that's softest^ 'tis said ; 
And the chat is that Nap, when he bad him in tow. 
Found his krundedge-box' always the first thing to 

go)— 
Neat mHUng this Round — ^what with clouts on the neb, 
Home hits in the Ireadrbasket^* dicks in the gdb^ 
And plumps in the daylights,*^ a prettier treat 
Between two Johnny Raws^ ' 't is not easy to meet. 

Sixth Round. Georgy's friends in high flourish 

and hopes ; 
Jack Eld — n, with others, came close to the ropes — 
And when Georov, one time,^o< the head of the Bear 
Into Chancery** Eld — n sung out *' keep him there ;" 
But the cull broke away, as he would from Lab's 

poundf** 
And, after a rum sort of ruffianing Round, 
Like cronies they hugg'd, and came smack to the 

ground ; 
Poor Sandy the undermost, smother'd and spread 
like a German tuck'd under his huge feather-bed !'* 



1 The Btomacb or paunch. 2 Mouth. 

3 Hot cross buns. 

4 " Some have censured shifting as an unmanly custom." 
•^Boxiana. 

5 Humbug or gammon. 

6 Dead Mtn are Bakers — so called from the loaves iklse- 
\y charged to their master^s customers. The following is 
from an Account of the Battle fought by Nosworthy, the 
Baker, with Martin, the Jew : 

" First round. Nosworthy, on the alert, planted a tre- 
mendous hit on Martin's mouth, which not only drawed forth 
a profusion of claret^ but he went down. — Loud shouting 
from the Dead Men! 

"Second Round. Nosworthy began to serve the Jew in 
stjrle, and his hits told most tremendously. Martin made a 
giiod round of it, but fell rather distressed. The Dead Men 
now opened tbeir mouths wide, and loudly offered six to 
four on the Master of the Rolls /" 

7 The head. 8 The stomach. 9 The mouth. 
10 The eyes. 11 Novices. 

19 Getting the head under the arm, for the purpose of 

13 A prison. — See Dr. Grey's explanation of this phrase 
in his notes upon Hudibras. 

14 The Germans sleep between two beds: and it is re- 
lated that an Irish traveller, upon finding a feather bed thus 
laid over him, took it into his head that the people dent in 
stratOy one upon the other, and said to the attendant, "will 

on be good enough to tell the gentleman or lady that is to 
e over mfi, to make haste, as I want to go asleep !" 



I 



AU pitied the jia<ien£-~and loud. eifclamatiotaB^ .wif'i 
^ My eyes!" and "my wig!" spoke the ;g^eral sen 

sations — ,' 

'Twas thought Sandy's, seni was squeezed oat of 

his corpuSf 
So heaTy the crush. — Tw to one on iSve Porpust- 

Ncta bene, — 'Twas cnnous to see all the ^geons 
Sent off by Jews, Flashmen, and otJter religions. 
To office,^ with all due despatch, through the air, 
To the BuUs of the alley the fate of the Bear; 
(For in these Fancy times, 't is your hits in the munt^ 
And your choppers and floorers, that govern dw 

Funds)— 
And Consols, which had been all day shy enough. 
When 't was known in the Alley that Old Blue and 

Buff 

Had been down on the Bear, rose at once — up ft> 
snuff!* 

Seventh Round. Though hotrpress'd, and as flat 

as a crumpet. 
Long Sandt show'd game again, scorning to rump it ; 
And, fixing his eye on the Porpus's snout,* 
Which he knew that Adonis felt peery* about. 
By a/em/^ truly elegant, tipp'd him & punch in 
The critical place, where he cupboards his luncheon. 
Which knock'd all the rich Curacoa into cruds^ 
And doubled him up, like a bag of old duds!^ 
There he lay almostyrufTuna^em'd'— every one said 
'T was aU Dicky with Georgy, his mug hung so dead. 
And 't was only by calling " your wife. Sir, your wife!'* 
(As a man would ciy ** fire !") they could start him 

to life. 
Up he rose in a furJt^ lapp'd a too^ftd of brandy. 
And to it again — Any odds upon Sandt. 

Eighth Round. Sandt work'd like a first-rate ds^ 

mclisher : 
Bear as he is, yet his lick is no polisher ; 
And, take him at ruffianing work (diough in com-^ 

mon,he 
Hums about Peace and cdl that, like a Domini) 
Sandt 's the boy, if onee to it they fall. 
That will play up dd gooseberry soon with them alL 
This round was but short — ^after humouring awhile, 
He proceeded to serve an ejectment, in style, 
Upon Georgt' & front grinders,' which damaged hi» 

smile 
So completely that bets ran a hundred to ten 
The Adonis would ne'er fladi his tvory'" again — 
And 'twas pretty to see him rclTd round with the 

shock, 
Like a cask of fresh blubber in old Greenland Dock ! 



1 To signify by letter. 

2 This phrase, denoting elevation of various kinds, is 
often rendered more emphatie by such adjuncts as " Op to 
snuff and twopenny. — Up to snuffs and a pineh above tt,*^ 
etc. etc. 

3 Nose. 4 Suspicious. 5 Clothes. 
Choaked. 7 Fright. 

8 A Parson.— Thus in that truly classical song the Chri» 
tening of Little Joey: 

When Domine had named the Kid, 
Then home again they piked it; 

A Jtask of lightning was prepared 
For every one that liked it.** 

9 Teeth. 10 Show his teeth. 
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Ninth Round. One of Gsoeqt'b bright o^at^ wti 

pot 
On the bankruptcy list, with iti shop-windows ihvt; 
While the other soon made quite as tag-iitg a show, 
All rtHMi'd round with Uack^ like the Courier in woe! 
Much alann was now seen *mong the Israelite Kids, 
And B — R — G,— the deviTs own boy for the quids,* — 
Despatched off a pigeon (the species, no doubt, 
That they call B — r — q*s stocJc-dove) with word "to 

sellout." 

From this to the finish *t was all fddk faddl^— 
Poor Gkorgt, at last, could scarce hold up his 

daddie— 
With grinders dislodg'd and with peepers both 

poach^dt* 
T was not till the Tenth Round his darel^ was 

broached: 
As the cellarage lay so deep down in the fat. 
Like his old M a*s purse, *t was cursed hard to 

get at. 
But Sipdt in the smeUers* (too pretty to shun. 
If the lad even could) set it going like fun ; 
And this being the first Royal Claret let flow. 
Since Tom took the Holy Alliance in tow. 
The uncorking produced much sensation about. 
As bets had been Jlush on the first painted snout. 
Nota bene. — A note was wing'd off to the Square, 
Just to hint of this awful phlebotomy there ; — 
Bob Gregson, whose wit at such things is exceeding,* 
Inclosing a large sprig of "Love Ues a bleeding!" 

In short, not to dwell on each /ocer and/aZ2, 
Poor Georgy was done up in no time at aU, 
And his spunkiest backers were forced to sing snuHV 
In vain did they try lojig up the old lad ; 
*T was like using persuader^ upon a dtdAprad;^ 
In vain Bogy^° B — CK— oh — m fondly besought him, 
To show like himself, if not game at least boUom ; 
While M — RL — Y, that very great Count, stood de- 
ploring 
He had n't taught Georgy his new modes ofboring : * ' 
All useless — no art can transmogrify truth — 
It was plain the conceit was mxJ£d out of the youth. 
In the Twelfth and Last Round Sandy fetch'd him 

a downer, 
That left him all 's one as cold meat for the Crowner ; ^ * 
On which the whole populace ,^A'<2 the white grin 
Like a basket of chips, and poor Georgy gave tn;'* 
While the fiddlers (old Potts having tipped them a 

bandyy* 
Play'd "Green grow the rushes,"*^ in honour of 
Sandy ! 

I Eyes. 3 Money. 

3 French cant ; Les yeux poehea au beurre noir. — See 
the Dictionnaire Comique. 

4 Blood. 5 The nose. 

6 Some specimens of Mr. Gregson*s lyrical talents are 
given in the Appendix, No. 4. 

7 To be humbled or abashed. 8 Spars. 9 Horse. 
10 For the meaning of this term, see Grose. 

II "The ponderosity of Crib, when in close quarters with 
bis opposent, evidently bored in upon him," etc. 

12 The Coroner. 

13 The ancient Greeks had a phrase of simiUr structure 
ivjifwfii, eedo. 

14 A bandy or erippUy a sixpence : " that piece being 
commonly much bent .and distorted." — Orese. 

15 The well-known compliment paid to the Emperor of 
s i the Rusaias by some Irish musicians. 



Now, what say your Majesties l-^ia n't thia pnmt 
Was there ever French Bulletin half so soldiiiie 7 
Or could old Nap himself, in his glory,* hare wish'd 
To show uptifkt Ctemman more handsomely dUICd 7— 
Oh, bless your great hearts, let them say what thqr 

wiU, 
Nothing's half so gented as a regvlar JftS; 
And, for settling of balances, all I know is, 
'T is the way Caleb Baldwin prefers settUng Us.* 
As for backers, you 've lots of Big-^mgs about Comt, 
That will back you— the rcff being tired of that 

sport,— 
And if quxds should be wanting to make the match 

good. 
There's B — r — ^ng, the Prince of Rag Rhmo, who 

stood 
(T* other day, you know) bail for the seed^ Rig^ 

Liners: 
Who knows but, if coax'd, he may MU out the 

shiners?* 
The shiners ! Lord, Lord, what a bounce do I say ! 
As if we could hope to have rags done away. 
Or see any thing shining, while Van. haa the away! 

As to tredning, a Court *s but a nan sort of atatka 
To choose for that sober and chaste operation '^ 
For, as old Iket Pio* said of Couita, "fay da 

heavens, 
Dey 're all, but the Fives Court, at naes and sevens,^ 
What with snoozing,'' high grubbing,* and guzaUng 

UkeCloe, 
Your Majesties, pardon me, all get so doughy. 
That take the whole kit, down from Sandt tiie Bear 
To him who makes duds for the Virgin to wear, 
I 'd chuse but Jack Scroggins, and fbel disappointed 
If Jack did n't teU out the whole Lord'a ^nniutm^ \ 

But, barring these nat'ral defects (which, I led* 
My remarking on thus may be thought vngenied^ 
And allowing for delicate fams,* which have meraly 
Been handling the sceptre, and that, too, but gnesri^ 
I 'm not without hopes, and would stand a tight bet, 
That I '11 make something game of your M^esdes yet 
So, say but the word— if you 're t^i to the fieak. 
Let us have a prime match of it, Gredt against Cfrmik, 
And I '11 put you on beef-steaks and eweating next 

week — 
While, for teaching you every perfection, that thnnra a 
Renown upon milUng — the tact of MEifDOZA.— 

1 See Appendix, No. 5. 

2 A trifling instance of which is recorded la Boziaaa>-^ 
" A fracas occurred between OUeb BaUwin and the ksqiais 
of the gate. The latter not immediately reoogniaii^ tbs 
veteran of the ring, refused bis vehicle aamittanee witlMHit 
the usual tip; but Caleb, finding argufying the tafic w«mU 
not do, instead of paying them in the new ceiiutge, desk 
out another sort of eurreney, and, although destitnia of tl» 
W. W. P. it had such an instantaneous eftot npoo ths 
Johnny Rawsi that the gate flew open, and Gslsi rs4s 
through in Triumph." 

3 Poor. 4 Produce the fnineas. 

5 The extreme rigour, in these respects, of the ancient 
system of training, may be inferred from the instances nes- 
tioned by iBIian. Not only pugilists, but even players oe 
the harp, were, during the time of their probaUon, e^p—nrng 
»ft»9n( KMt stsri tpoi. — De .Animal. Ub. 6. cap. 1. 

6 A Jew, so nick-named — one of the Big mms. Ha 
beaten by Crib, on Blackheath, in the year IBM. 

7 Sleepmg. 8 Feedfaif 
9 Fams ox f ambles t hands. 
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The charm, by which Humphribs' contrived to 

infuse 
The three Graces themselves into all his OnerTww — 
The ndHbers of Johnson^— Big Bkn's' hanging 

brain-Hows — 
The u)ettving of Sam/ that turnM faces to rainbows — 
Old Corcoran's clicks' that laid customers flat — 
Paddy Ryan from DukHirC^ renown'd "coup de 

Pair 
And MY own improved method of tickling a rib, 

You may always command — 

Your devoted 

ToM Crib. 



APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

Account of a Chrand Pugilistic Meeting, hdd at Bel> 
CHER*8 (Castle Tavern, Ho&om,) Tom Crib in 
the Chair, to take into consideration the propriety 
of sending Representatives qf the Fancy to Con- 
gress. — Extraded,from a let^ written on the occa- 
sion by Harry Harmer, the Hammerer,^ to Ned 
Painter. 

AXX.* ou^fi; TO KAN 
AftiJ/f I, ic0$ »v 
Toy iixw^«e» Mxouvi) TQM.' 

* ^f 4i * * * 

Last Friday night a hang-up set 
OfmiUing blades at Belcher's met ; 
All high-bred Heroes of the Ring, 

Whose very gammon would delight one ; 
Who, nursed beneath The Fancy's wing, 

Show all her feathers — ^but the white one. 

Brave Tom, the Champion, with an air 
Almost Corinthian,^ took the Chair ; 
And kept the Coves' in quiet tune, 

By showing such zfist ofmuUon 
As, on a Point of Order, soon 

Would take the shine from Speaker Sutton. 



1 f/umpkries whb called "The Gentleinan Boxer." Hi* 
was (says the author of Boxiaaa) remarkably graceful, and 
his attitudes were of the most elegant and impressive nature. 

2 Tom Johnson, who, till his fight with Big Ben, was 
hailed as the Champion of England. 

3 Ben Brain, aiias Bi£ Ben, wore the honours of the 
Championship till his death. 

4 Dutch Sam, a hero, of whom all the lovers of the 
Fancy speak, as the Swedes do of Charles the Twelfth, 
with tears in their eyes. 

5 Celebrated Irish pugilists. 

6 So called in hb double capacity of Boxer and Copper- 
smith. 

7 The passage in Pindar, from which the following lines 
of" Hark, the merry Christ Church Bells," are evidently 
borrowed: 

The devil a man, 

Will leave his can, 

Till he hears the Mighty Tom. 

8 i. e. With the air, almost, of a man of rank and fashion- 
Indeed, according to Horace's notions of ^peerage, Tom^s 
claims to it are induputable ; 



9 Fellows. 



tUum superare pugnis 

IMiUm, 

2B 



And all the bids look'd gay and bright, 
And gin and genius flash'd about, 

And whosoe'er grew unpolite, 
The well-bred Champion served him out. 

As we'd been summon'd thus to quaff 

Our Deady* o'er some State affairs, 
Of course we mix'd not with the raff. 

But had the Sunday room, up stah^. 
And when we well had sluiced our gobs,* 

'Till all were in prime twig for chatter, 
Tom rose, and to our learned nobs 

Propounded thus the important matter:— 

" Gemmen,'^ says he — ^Tom's words, you know 
Come like his hitting, strong but slow-— 
** Seeing as how those Su^eUs, that made 
Ohd Boney quit the hammering trade 
(All prime ones in their own conceit,) 
Will shortly at the Congress meet — 
(Some place that 's like the Finish,' lads. 
Where all your high pedestrian pads. 
That have been up and out all night. 

Running their rigs among the rattlers,* 
At morning meet, and — honour bright — 

Agree to share the blunt and tattlers !^)-^ 
Seeing as how, I say, these Swells 

Are soon to meet, by special summons. 
To chime together like * heWs bells,* 

And laugh at all mankind as rum ones-^ 
I see no reason, when such things 
Are going on among these Kings, 
Why We, who 're of the Fancy lay,* 
As dead hands at .a miU as they. 
And quite as ready, after it, 
To share the spoil and ^ra6 thefttV 
Should not be there to join the chat. 
To see, at least, what fun theyka at. 
And help their Majesties to fina 
New modes of punishing mankind. 
What say you, lads ? is any spark 
Among you ready for a lark * 
To this same Congress ? — Caleb, Joe, 
Bill, Bob, what say you ? — ^yes or no ?" 
Thus spoke the Champion, Prime of men. 

And loud and long we cheered his prattle 
With shouts, that thunder'd through the ken,* 

And made Tom's Sunday tea-things rattle! 

A pause ensued — 'till cries of" Gregson" 
Brought Bob, the Poet, on his legs soon — 
{My eyes, how prettily Bob writes ! 
Talk of your Camds, Hogs, and Crabe,^^ 



1 Deady's gin, otherwise Deady's brilliant stark naked, 

2 Had drunk heartily. 

3 A public-house in Covent-Garden, memorable as one 
of the places where the Gentlemen Depredators of the night 
(the Holy League of the Road) meet, early in the morning, 
for the purpose of sharing the spoil, and arranging other 
matters connected with their most Christian Alliance. 

4 Robbing travellers in chaises, etc. 

5 The money and watches. 

6 Particular pursuit or enterprise. Thus. " he is on the 
leid'lay" i. e. stopping children with parcels and fobbing 
them — the ken-crack-lay^ house-breaking, etc. etc. 

7 To seize ttie money. 

8 A firolic or party of Pleasure. 9 House. 

10 By this curious zoological assemblage (something like 
Berni's " porci, e poeti, e piddochi,*') the writer means, I 
suppose, Messrs. Campbell, Crabbe, and Hofg. 
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And twenty more such Pidcock frights— 

Bob's worth a hundred of these dabs: 
For a short turn up* at a sonnet, 

A round of odes, or Pastoral bout, 
AB Lombardrstreet to nine-pence on it,' 

BoBBT 's the boy would dean them out!) 
** Oemmen," says he — (Bob*s eloquence 

Lies much in C — nn— 0*8 line, 't is said ; 
For, when Bob can't afford us sense. 

He tips us poetry, instead)— 
** Gemmcn, before I touch the matter. 
On which Fm here had up for patter^ 
A few short words I first must spare, 
To him, THE Hero, that sits there. 
Swigging Blue Ruin,* in that chair. 
{Hear — hear) — His fame I need not tell, 

For thatf my friends, all England's loud with; 
But this rU say, a civilcr Swell 

I'd never wish to blow a doud^ with !" 

At these brave words, we, every one. 

Sung out " hear— hear" — and clapp'd hike fun. 

For, knowing how, on Moulsey's plain. 

The Champion /66'd the Poet's n6b,^ 
This hutiering'up^ against the grain. 

We thought was cursed genteel in Bob. 
And here again, we may remark 

Bob's likeness to the Lisbon jobber" — 
For, though all know ih^ijlashy spark 

From C — st — r^^jh received a ndbber. 
That made him look like sneaking Jerry^ 
And laid him up in ordinary,^ 
Yet now, such loving pais' ° are they. 

That Georgy, wiser as he 's older, 
Instead of facing C — st — R — gh. 

Is proud to be his bottle-hoilder 

But to return to Bob's harangue, 
'Twas deuced fine — uo slum or slang — 
But such as you could smoke the bard in,— 
All full oifiowers, like Common Garden, 
With lots of figures, neat and l»'ight. 
Like Mother Salmon's — ^wax-work quite I 

The next was Turner — ndbing Ned— 
Who put his right leg forth," and said, 
" Tom, I admire your notion much ; 

AxuipHease the pigs, if well and hearty, 
I somehow thinks I'll have a touch. 

Myself, at this said Congress party. 



1 A tum-up is properly a casual and hasty set-to. 

2 More usually "Lombard-street to a China orange." 
There are several of these fanciful forms of betting — 
" Chelsea College to a contry-box,*' " Pompey's Pillar to a 
stick of sealing-wax,** etc. etc. 

3 Talk. 4 Gin. 

5 To smoke a pipe. This phrase is highly poetical, and 
explains what Homer meant by the ej)ithet, vf<ftKnysptTif;. 

6 In the year 1H03, when Ckib defeated Grkgson. 

7 Praising or flattering, 

8 These parallels between great men are truly edifying. 

9 Sea cant — a good deal of which has been introduced 
into the regular Flash, by such classic heroes as Scroggins, 
Crockey, etc. 

10 Frivnds. 

11 Ned's favourite ProZ«^omena in battle as well as in de- 
bate. As this position is said to render him " very hard to 
1)0 got at," I would recominen<l poor Mr. V — ns-t — t to try 
ii as a last resouice, in his next set-to witli Mr- T — rn — y. 



Though no great shakes at learned ckat^ 

If settling Europe be the sport. 
They'll find I'm just the boy for that, 

As tipping settlers^ is mj forte!** 

Then up rose Ward, the veteran Jos, 
And, 'twizt his whifi,* suggeited briefly 

That but B.few, at first, should go. 
And those, the light-weight GoMum chiefly ; 

As if too many ** Big ones went, 
They might alarm the ConSxnad!!** 

Joe added, then, that as 't was known 

The R— <3 — t, bless his wig ! had shown 

A taste for Art (like Joey's own') 

And meant, 'mong other sporting thingi. 

To have the heads of all those Kings, 

And conqu'rors, whom he loves so dearly. 

Taken off— on canvas, merely ; 

God forbid the other mode ! — 

He (Joe) would from his own abode 

{The dragon* — ^famed for Fancy woiks. 

Drawings of Heroes, and ot— corks) 

Furnish such Gremmen of the Fist,^ 

As would complete the R — a — t's list. 

"Thus, Champion Tom," said he, ** would look 

Right well, hung up beside the Duke — 

Tom's noddle being (if its/ram^ 

Had but the gilding) much the same — 

And, as a partner for Old Mu, 

Bill Gibbons or mysdfwovld do,' 
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Loud cheering at this speech of Joet's — 
Who, as the DUeUanti know, is 
(With all his other learned parts) 
Down as a hammer^ to the Arts ! 

Old Bill, the Black,' — ^yon know him, Nxddt— 
(With mug,^ whose hue the ebon ■^»«*"*iii, 

1 A kind of blow, whose sedative nature is soffidflody 
explained by the name it bean. 

2 Joe being particularly fond of " that costly and geotie* 
manlike smoke," as Dekker calls it The talent which Joe 
possesses of uttering Flash while he smokes — ** ex fsms 
dare lucent'^ — is very remarkable. 

3 Joe^B taste for pictures has bemi thus commamonted 
by the ffreat Historian of Pueilism— " If Joe Ward eaooot 
boast of a splendid gallery of pictures formed of sdectioai 
from the great forn£rn masters, he can sport waek a eol- 
lectioD of native subjects as, in many iastaneas, oniBt be 
considered unique. Portraits of neainy all the poglfirts 
(manv of them in whole lengths and attitades) are to be 
found, from the days of Flgg and Brourktem aown to the 
present period, with likeoesses of many oisti^galshed ana- 
teurs, among whom are Captain Barclay, tte ehurie Dr. 
Johnson, the Duke of Cumberland, etc His pailoQf ii 
decorated in a similar manner ; and his partiality ror ptotsm 
has gone so far, that even the tap^room c<Mitauis sasny ei* 
cellent subjects !" — Boxiana, vol. i. p. 431. 

4 The Oreen Dragon, King-street, near Swa Uew - sti eet, 
" where (says the same author) any person msjr have an 
opportunity of verifying what has been asserted, la ntmkig 
Ward's Cabinet of the Fancy !** 

5 Among the portraits is one of Bill GnBOMSj by a 
pupil of the great Fuseli, which gave occasion to ths foUow- 
ing impromptu :— 

Though you are one of Fuseli*s sdiolars. 
This question I'll dare to iwopoee, — 

How the devil could you use woter-colonn^ 
In painting Bill Gibbons's nose 1 

6 To be down to any thing is pretty much the ssbm as b»> 
ing up to it, and " down as a hammer is,** erf* conne, tbe 
intensivum of the phrase. 

7 HicnMONn. 8 Face 
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Reflected in a pint of Doufy, 

Like a large Collier in the Thames) 
Thoagh somewhat cut,^ just begg*d to say 
He hoped that Swell, Lord C — st — R — gh, 
Would show the LUy'Wkita^ fair play; 
** And not — as once he did" — says Bill, 

^ Among those Kings, so high and squmih, 
Leare us, poor Blacks, to fare as ill 

As if we were but pigs, or Irish!" 

Bill Gibbons, rising, wish*d to know 
Whether 'twas meant his BuU should go — 

1 Cutf tipiy ; another remarkable InBtaoce of the Bimi- 
Jarity that exists between the language of the Classics and 
that of St. Giles's. — In Martial we find "Incaluit quoties 
saucia vena mero." Ennius, too, has " aauciavit se flore 
Liberi ;*' and Jiutin, " hestemo mero saueii." 

2 LUy-WhiUs (or Snoio-balU;) Negroes. 



»» 



** As, should their Majesties be dull,' 
Says Bill, " there 's nothing like a Bull :> 
" And Uow me tight," — (Bill Gibbons ne'er 
In all his days was known to swear, 
f^ept light oaths, to grace his speeches. 
Like **dflwA my wig" or ** bum my breeches!") 

"BlowTn^-" 
— Just then, the Chair,* already 
Grown rather lively with the Deady, 
*♦♦•♦* 



1 Bill Gibbons has, I believe, been lately rivalled in this 
peculiar Walk of the Fancy, by the superior merits of Tom 
Oliver's Oame Bull. 

2 From the respect which I bear to aU sorts of dignita- 
ries, and my unwillingness to meddle with the " imputed 
weaknesses of the |;reat," I have been induced to suppress 
the remainder of this detail. 



No. IL 



Virgil. JBneid, Ub, v. 426. 

CoNSTiTiT in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque, 
Brachiaque ad superas interritus extulit auras. 
Abduxere retro longe capita ardua ab ictu : 
Immisccntque manus manibus, pugnamque lacessunt. 
Ille, pedum melior motu, fretusque juventa : 
Hie, membris et mole valens ; 

sed tarda trementi 
Crenua labant, yastos quatit sger anhelitus artus. 

Multa viri nequicquam inter se vulnera jactant, 
Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore vastos 
Dant sonitus ; erratque aures et tempera circum 
Crebra maniHi : duro crepitant sub yulnere malse. 



Stat gravis Entellus, nisuque immotus eodem, 
Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 



Ble, velut celsam oppugnat qui moUbus urbem, 
Aut montana sedet circum castella sub armis ; 
Nunc hos, nunc illos aditus, omnemque pererrat 
Arte locum, et vanis assultibus irritus urget. 
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Account of the MxOir^-maUih between EnteUus and 
Dares, translated from the Fifth Book of the JEneid^ 

BT ONE OF THE FANCY. 

With daddies^ high upraised, and 7io6 held back, 
In awful prescience of the impending thwack, 
Bpth Kiddies^ stood — and with prelusiye spar, 
And light manceuyring, kindled up the war ! 
The One, in bloom of youth — a Ught-weighJl blade— 
The Other, vast, gigantic, as if made. 
Express, by Nature for the hammering trade; 
But aged,^ slow, with stiff limbs, tottering much, 
And lungs, that lack'd the beUows-mender's touch. 

Yet, sprightly to the Scratch both Buffers came, 
While rUbers rung from each resounding frame. 
And divers digs, and many a ponderous pett. 
Were on their broad bread-baskets heard and felt. 
With roving aim, but aim that rarely miss'd. 
Round lugs and ogles^ flew the frequent fist ; 
While showers oi facers told so deadly well. 
That the crushM jaw-bones crackled as they fell ! 
But firmly stood Entellus — and stiU bright, 
Though bent by age, with all The Fancy's light, 
Stopped with a skill, and rallied with a fire 
The Immortal Fancy could alone inspire ! 
While Dares, shifting round, with looks of though^ 
An opening to the Cove's huge carcase sought 
(Like Greneral Preston, in that awful hour. 
When on one leg he hopp'd to— take the Tower !) 
And here, and there, explored with active^n^ 
And skilful /etnt, some guardless pass to win. 
And prove a boring guest when once let in. 



1 Hands. 

3 Fellows, usually young fellows. 

3 MacrobiuB, in lus explanation of the various properties 
of the number Seven, sayis, that the fifth Hebdomasof man*a 
life (the age of 35) is the completion of his strength; that 
therefore pugilists, if not successful, usually give over their 
profession at that time. — '' Inter pugiles deuique haac con- 
suetudo conservatur, ut quos jam coronavere victorie, nihil 
dese amplius in incrementis virium sperent; quivero ex- 
pwtes hv(jus glori» usque illo manserunt, a professions dls- 
cedant.'* In Somn. Scip. Lib. 1. 

4 Ears and E^es. 5 Arm. 
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Oitendit deztram insurgens Entellus, et alte 
Eztulit : ille ictum venientem a veitice veloz 
Pneyidit, celerique elapsos corpora cessit. 
Entelliu viras in ventum effudit, et ultro 
Ipse gravis graviterque ad terrain pondere yasto 
Concidit: ut quondam cava concidit, aut Erymantho, 
Aut Ida in magna, radicibua eruta pinus. 



Consurgmit atudiis Teucri et Trinacria pabes : 
It clamor cobIo ; primusque accurrit Acestea 
JEqusvumque ab humo miserans attoUit amicmn. 



At non tardatus casii, neqae territua hero« 
Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira : 
Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus ; 
Prscipitemque Daren ardens agit squore toto. 
Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra. 



Nee mora, nee requies : quam multa grandine nimbi 
Calminibus crepitant, sic densis ictibus heros 
Creber utraque manu pulsat versatque Dareta. 

Tum pater ^neas procedere longius iras, 
Et ssvire animis Entellum baud passus acerbis ; 
Sed finem imposuit pugns, fessumque Dareta 
Eripuit, mulcens dictis, ac talia fatur : 

Infeliz ! qus tanta animum dementia cepit ? 
Non vires alias, conversaque numina sentis ? 
Cede Deo. 



Dixitque, et pnelia voce diremit. 
Ast ilium fidi equales, genua segra trahentem, 
Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ore rejectantem, miztosque in sanguine dentes, 
Ducunt ad naves. 



And now Entellus, with an eye that plumM 
Punishing deeds, high raised his heavy hand ; 
But, ere the dedge came down, yoaiig Dakks spied 
Its shadow o*er his brow, and sUpp'd aside— 
So nimbly slipp'd, that the vain nMer pass'd 
Through empty air ; and He, so high, so vast. 
Who dealt the stroke, came thundering to the groimd!— 
Not B— CK— OH — ^M himself with bulkier sound,* 
Uprooted from the field of Whiggish glories, 
FeU souse, of late, among the astonish'd Tories !* 
Instant the Ring was Inroke, and shoots and yelli 
From Trojan Fla^anen and Sicilian Swetta 
Filled the wide heaven— while, tonch'd with grief to 

see 
EGs |Mz2,' well-known through many a lark and tprmt* 
Thus rundyftoar^df the kind Acestxs ran. 
And pitymg raised from eaith the ^ame old man. 
Uncow'd, undamaged to the sport he came. 
His limbs all muscle, and his soul all flame. 
The memory of his mUJIxng glories past. 
The shame that aught but death should see him gras^i, 
All fired the veteran's ptuck — ^with farj fluah'd. 
Full on his light-limb'd customer he rush'dy^- 
And hammering right and left, with ponderous swings* 
Ruffian^ d the reeling youngster round the Sing'^ 
Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing-time was given. 
But, rapid as the rattling hail from heaven 
Beats on the house-top, showers of Randall's sibiC 
Around the Trojan's higs flew peppering hot ! 
'Till now iENEAS, fiU'd with anxious dread, 
Rush'd in between them, and, with words weQ-bnd, 
Preserved alike the peace and Darks' head, 
Bdih which the veteran much inclined to IniaSk — 
Then kindly thus the punish' d youth bespake : 
** Poor Johnny Raw! what madness could impel 
So rum a Flat to face so prime a Swell ? 
See'st thou not, boy, thk Fanot, heaventy Mud, 
Herself descends to this great Ifiiflimerer'saic^ 
And, singling him from all her jiaaft adoroi% 
Shines in his Aite, and thunders in lamJloonnT 
Then, yield thee, youth— nor such a sfaooney Im^ 
To think mere man can mitt a Deity !*' 

Thus spoke the Chief— and now, Uie terimage o'er, 
His faithful pals the done-up Darib bon 
Back to his home, with tottering gtans^ sunk heiit^ 
And muns and noddle pinKd in every pact.* 

1 As the uprooted trunk in the original is ssM to \e 
'^cava." the epithet here ought, perhaps, to be "Aslhsir 
sound." 

2 I trust my conversion of the Ervmanthiaa pins into Ui 
L— ds — ^p will be thought happy and ingeoknis. It wtssif 
getited, indeed, by the recolleotioii that Srymaotfass wis 
also famous for another sort of natural prodoetisB, veqr 
common in society at all periods, and wmofa no oas M 
Hercules ever seems to have known bow to waiH g^ 
Though even he is described by Valerias Ffaweas as— 
" Erymanthaei sudanUm pondere monstri.** 

3 Friend. 4 Party of pleasaie and IMfe. 

5 This phrase is but too applicable to the remd ktttisg 
of the ancients, who, it appears by the engraidnfs fai Msr 
curialis de Art. Gymnast knew as little of our «tr«ifM/sr* 
ward mode as the uninitiated Irish of the nrsseut day. I 
have, by the by, discovered some erron in Msreiniua, m 
well as in two other modern authors uptm Pn^Ussi (riSi 
Petrus Faber, in his Agonisticon, and that waMk^BUs 
classic antiquary, M. Burette, in his " Memoirs poor ssirir k 
I'Histoire du Pugilat des Anciens,*') whieh I sliail have Iks 
pleasure of pointing out in my forthoomhig ''PisnBiL** 

6 A favourite blow of the Nompauii/s, sa aslsi. 

7 There are two o** three Epigrams in Uia Qnsk Alttt 
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While from his gob the gugg^ng thret goflVd, 
And lots of grinderSf from their sockets crush'd. 
Forth with the cnmson tide in rattling firagments 
ruah'd! 



No. Ill, 



As illustratiTe of the Noble Lord*8 viiit to CongreM, I take 
the liberty of giving the two following pieee* of poetry, 
which appeared some time since in tlie Morning Chroni- 
cle, and which are from the pen, I suspect, of that face- 
tioui Historian of the Fudges, Blr. Thomas Brown, the 
Younger. 

LINES 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF LORDS C— ST — R— OH AMD 
ST— W — RT FOR THE CONTINENT. 

j9t Paris* et Fratree, et qui rapuere sub illis 
Viz tenuere manus (scis hoe, Menela^) nefandas. 

Ovid. Metatn. lib. 13. ▼. 302. 

Go, Brothers in wisdom — go, bright pair of Peers, 
And may Cupid and Fame fan you both with their 
pinions ! 
The One, the best lover we have— of Aw years. 
And the other Prime Statesman of Britain's domi- 
nions. 

Ck), Hero of Chancery, blest with the smile 
Of the Misses that love and the monarchs that 
pri2e thee ; 

Forget Mrs. Ang — lo T— yl — r awhile, 
And all tailors but hun who so well dandifies thee. 

Never mind how thy juniors in gallantry scoff. 
Never heed how perverse affidavits may thwart 
thee, 

But show the yoong Misses thou *rt scholar enough 
To translate ** Amor Fortis," a love cinnA forty! 

And sure *tis no wonder, when, fresh a§jfoung Mars, 

From the battle you came, with the V^®<'s you'd 

earn'd in *t, 

That sweet Lady Fanny should cry out "my stars/" 

And forget that the Moon, too, was some way con- 

cem'd in^t. 



logy, ridiculing the state of mutilation and disfigurement to 
which the pugilists were reduced by their combats. The 
following four lines are from an Epigram by Lucillius, lib. S. 

Komivoy i| xi^dXn tow, AjtoXXo^mvij, yiyivttTmt, 

H TaiV TnTOXOiraiV pvSX.<ip<c0V T« XMTM. 

OvTMf ftvff*nito»t rfvirtiftstTm Koj^m *»t op0ei, 

Literflllv, as follows : — " Thy head, O Apollophanes, is per- 
forated like a sieve, or like the leaves uf an old worm-eaten 
book ; and the numerous scars, both straight and cross- 
ways, which have been left upon thy pate by the oestus, 
very much reeemlile the score of a Lydian or Phrygian piece 
of mu«ic.** Periphrasticaliy, thus: 

Your noddle, dear Jack, full of holes like a sieve, 

Is so figured, and dotted, and scratchM, I declare, 
By your customers' fists, one would almost believe 

1*hey had punck'd a whole verse of " The Woodpecker" 
titere! 

It ought to be mentioned, that the word "punehing** is 
used both in boxing and music-engraving. 

1 Ovid is mistaken in saying that it was " At Paris** these 
rapacious transactions look place— we should read "At 
Visona.** 



For not the great R— g — t himself has endured 
(Though I 've seen him with badges and orders all 
shine. 

Till he look'd like a house that was over instued,) 
A much heavier burthen of glories than thine. 

And *tis plain, when a wealthy young lady so mad is, 
Or any young ladies can so go astray, 

As to marry old Dandies that might be their daddies, 
The stars* are in fault, my Lord St— w— rt, not 
they! 

Thou, too, t' other brother, thou Tully of Tories, 

Thou Malaprop Cicero, over whose lips 
Such a smooth rigmarole about ** monarchs,'* and 
"glories," 
And "nuOidge;'^ and "features," like syllabub 
slips. 

Go, haste, at the Congress pursue thy vocation 
Of adding fresh sums to this National Debt of ours, 

Leaguing with Kings, who for mere recreation. 
Break promises, fast as your Lordship breaks me- 
taphors. 

Fare ye well, fare ye well, bright Pkir of Peers ! 
And may Cupid and Fame fan you both with their 

pinions ! 
The One, the best lover we have— qf his years. 
And the Other, Prime Statennan of Britain's do- 

mmions. 



TO THE SHIP IN WHICH LORD C-ST— R. 
— GH SAILED FOR THE CONTINENT. 

Imitated from Horace, Ub. 1. Ode 3 

So may my Lady's prayers prevail,' 

And C — NN — o's too, and htcid Br— G€l*i, 
And Eld — n beg a favouring gale 

From Ek>lus, that older Bags,* 
To speed thee on thy destined way. 
Oh ship, that bear'st our C — st — r— GH,* 
Our gracious R — a — t's better halfi* 

And, therefore, quarter of a King — 
(As Van, or any other calf. 

May find without much figuring.) 
Waft him, oh ye kindly breezes, 

Wafl this Lord of place and pelf. 
Any where his Lordship pleases. 

Though 't were to the D— 1 himself! 

Oh, what a face of brass was his,' 
Who first at Congress show'd his phiz— 

1 " When weak women go astray. 
The stars are more in fault than they.** 

2 It is thus the Noble Lord pronounces the word "know> 
ledge" — deriving it, as far as ois own share is coneemed, 
from the Latin " nuUus." 

3 Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres HeleniB, lucida ndera, 
Ventorumque regat pater. 
4 See a description of the mo-xo^, or Bags of Eolus, in 
the Odyssey, lib. 10. 

5 Navis, quae tibi creditnm 
Debes Virgilium. 

Animo dimidium meunn. 

7 nii robur et aas triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui, etc 
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To sign away the Rights of Man 

To Russian threats and Austrian jugg^; 
And leaye the sinking African* 

To fall without one saving struggle— 
'Mong ministers from Nqith and South, 

To show his lack of shame and sense, 
And hoist the sign of **Bull and Mouth'* 

For blunders and for eloquence ! 

In vain we wish our Sees, at home' 
To mind their papers, desks, and shelves, 

If silly <Sec9. abroad uM roam 
And make such noodles of themselves. 

But such hath always been the case'— 

For matchless impudence of face. 

There 's nothing like your Tory race !* 

First, PiTT,^ the chosen of England, taught her 

A taste for famine, fire, and slaughter. 

Then came the Doctor,^ for our ease. 

With E — D — NS, ClI — TH— MS, H— WK— B — s, 

And other deadly maladies. 

When each, in turn, had run their rigs, 

Necessity brought in the Whigs :* 

And oh, I blush, I blush to say. 

When these, in turn, were put to flight, too, 
Illustrious T — MP — e flew away 

With lots of pens he had no right to!^ 

In short, what totS not mortal man do !* 
And now, that — strife and bloodshed past — 

We've done on earth what harm we can do, 
We gravely take to Heaven at last ;• 

And think its favouring smile to purchase 

(Oh Lord, good Lord !) by — building churches ! 



No. IV. 

BOB GREGSON, 

POET LAUREATE OF THE FANCY. 

"For hitting and getting away (says the elegant 
Author of Boxiana) Richmond is distinguished ; and 
the brave Molineux keeps a strong hold in the cir- 
cle of boxers, as a pugilist of the first class ; while 



the Champion of England itmda nnrifaUed for Ui 
pumskmeni, game, and m3lmg on the retnaU-~hat, 
notwithstanding the above variety of qualificatioDB, it 
has been reserved for Bob Gregson, alone, from bis 
union of pugilism and poetry, to lecount the deeds 
of his Brethren of the Fist in heroic vene, like the 
bards of old, sounding the praises of thor warlike 
champions." The same aothor also adds, that "al- 
though not possessing the tersenesa and originality 
of' Dryden, or the musical cadence and coRectness 
of Pope, yet still Bob has entered into hu peculiar 
subject with a characteristic eneigy and appoaite 
spirit." VoLi.p.367. 

This high praise of Mr. Gregbon's talents is fbfly 
borne out by the specimen which lus etilogist hss 
given, page 358— a very spirited Channt, or Nemeaa 
ode, entitled ** British Lads and Black MiBen:* 

The connexion between po^ical and pognacuns 
propensities seem to have been ingeniously adam> 
brated by the ancients, in the bow with which they 
armed Apollo : 

•oii8» ymf *tn T030K DrirpiirtrM* km* AOIAH. 

CaUimach, Hymn, m ApoOm, «. Hi 

The same mythological bard informs ns that, when 
Minerva bestowed the gift of inspiration upon Tire- 
sias, she also made him a present of a large codgel: 

A»«r« XMi MET A BAXTPON: 

another evident intimation of the congeniali^ sap- 
posed to exist between the exercises of the Imagina- 
tion and those of The Fancy. To no one at dw 
present day is the double wreath more justly doe than 
to Mr. Bob Gregson. In addition to his nnmenrai 
original productions, he has condescended to pn 
imitations of some of oar living poets— -paitiookdy 
of Lord Byron and Mr. Moore; and the anudoiy 
style of the latter gentleman has been can^it, widi 
peculiar felicity, in the foDowing lines, which were 
addressed, some years ago, to Mira Gkacs Maddoz, 
a young Lady of pugilistic celebrity, of whom I hare 
already made honourable mention in the Preftoe. 



-priBcipitem Africum 



Decertantem Aquilonibus 

2 Nequicquam Deus abscidit 

Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impite 

Non tangenda Rates transilinnt vada. 
This last line, we may suppose, alludes to some distinguish- 
ed RatM that attended the vojager. 

3 Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens ruit per vetitum nefas. 

4 Audax Japeti genus 

Ignem fraude maJa gentibusintulit. 

5 Post 



-macies, et nova febrium 



Terris incubuit cobors. 

6 tarda necessitas 

Lethi corripuit gradum. 

7 Expertus vacuum Daedalus aSra 
Pennis non homini datis. 

This allusion to the 12001. worth of stationary, which his 
Lordship ordered, when on the point of vacathtg his place, 
is particularly happy. — Eo. 

8 Nil mortalibus arduum est. 

9 Coslum ipsum petimus stultitia. 
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LINES 
TO MISS GRACE MADDOX, THE FAIR FUGILIBr. 
Written in imitation of the sfyZe of Moort. 

BY BOB OREGSON, P. P. 

Sweet Maid of f^ Fancy! — ^whose Oj^ffet,* adondBg 
That beautiful cheek, ever budding like bowen, 

Are bright as the gems that the first Jew* of monung 
Hawks round Covent-Garden, 'mid ^^Tf-kwA of 
flowers ! 



Oh Grace of the Graces ! whose kiss to my lip 
Is as sweet as the brandy and tea, rather tlmm^h^ 

That Knights of the Rumpad^ so rurally np^ 
At the first blush of dawn, in the Tap of the FhiUi!* 



1 Eyes. 

2 By the trifling alteration of "dew** into "Jew,** Ut, 
Gregson has contrived to collect the three ehief innredisiito 
of Moore's poetry, viz. dews, gems, and flowMs, tato te 
short compass of these two lines. 

3 Highwaymen. 

4 See Jfote^ pa^e 193. Brandy and tea is the 
beverage at the Finish. 
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Ah, never be false to me, fair as thou art, 
Nor belie all the many kind things thou host said ; 

The falsehood oT other nymphs touches the Hearty 
But THY Jibbingf my dear, plays the dev'l with the 
Head! 

Tet, who would not prize, beyond honours and pelQ 
A maid to whom Beauty such treasures has granted, 

That, ah ! she not only has black eyes herself. 
But can furnish a friend with a pair, too, if wanted ! 

Lord St — w — rt*s a hero (as many suppose,) 
And the Lady he woos is a rich and a rare one; 

•His heart is in Chancery^ every one knows. 

And so would his head be, if thou wert his fair one. 

>Sweet Maid of the Fancy! when love first came o'er 
me, 

I felt rather queerish^ I freely confess ; 
But now I've thy beauties each moment before me. 

The pleasure grows more, and the queerishness less. 

Thus a new set oCdatHes,^ when first they are worn. 
Makes the Jail-hird* uneasy, though splendid their 
ray; 

But the links will lie lighter the longer they're borne, 
And the comfort increase, as the shine fades away! 



I had hoped that it would have been in my power 
to gratify the reader with several of Mr. Greg son's 
lyrical productions, but I have only been able to pro- 
cure copies of Two Songs, or Chaunts, which were 
written by him for a Masquerade, or Fancy Ball, 
'given lately at one of the most Fashionable Cock-and- 
Hen clubs in St. Giles's. Though most of the com- 
pany were without characters, there were a few very 
lively and interesting maskers; among whom, we 
particularly noticed Bill Richmond, as the Emperor 
of Haytif^ attended by Sutton, as a sort of Uack 
Mr. V — NS — T — T ; and Ikey Pig made an excel- 
lent L— s D— XH — T. The beautiful Mrs. Crockey,* 
who keeps the Great Rag SJu^ in Bempondsey, went 
as the Old Lady of Threadneedie Street. She was 
observed to flirt a good deal with the black Mr. 
V — NS — T — T, but, to do her justice, she guarded her 
"Hesperidum mala" with all the vigilance of a dra- 
goness. Jack Holmes,' the pugilistic Coachman^ 
personated Lord C — st — r—- gh, and sang in admira- 
ble style 

Ta-hip, my Hearties ! here am I 
That drive the Constitution Fly. 

This Sor^ (which was written for him by Mr. 

1 Fetters. 

2 Prisoner — This being the only bird in the whole range 
of Ornithology which the author of Lalla Rookh has not 
pressed inte his service. Mr. Gresson may consider himself 
very lucky in beins able to lay hold of it. 

3 His Majesty (in a Song which I regret I cannot give) 
pufessed his intentions — 

To take to strong measures like some of his kin— 
To turn away Count Lkmonade, and bring in 
A more spirited ministry under Duke Gin ! 

4 A relative of poor Crockey, who was lagged sometime 
«ince. 

5 The same, I suppose, that served <mt Blake (alias Tom 
Tough) some years ago, at Wilsden Green. The Fancy 
Gazette, on that occasion, remarked, that poor Holmes's 
face was " rendered perfectly unintelligible. j 



Gregson, and in which the language and sentiments 
of Coachee are transferred so ingeniously to the No- 
ble person represented) is as follows : — 

YA-HIP, MY HEARTIES! 

Sung by Jack Holmks, the Coachman, at a late Masque- 
rade in St. Giles's, in the character of Lord C — ST — ^R — OH. 

I FIRST was hired to peg a Hadc^ 
They call "The Erin," sometime back. 
Where soon I leam'd to patter flashy 
To curb the tits^ and tip the lash — 
Which pleased the Master of the Crown 
So much, he had me up to town. 
And gave me lots of quids* a year 
To tooZ» "The Constitution" here. 
So, ya-hip. Hearties ! here am I 
That drive the Constitution Fly. 

Some wonder how the Fly holds out, 

So rotten 't is, within, without ; 

So loaded too, through thick and thin, 

And with such Jieavy creturs In. 

But Lord, 't will 'ast our time— or if 

The wheels should, now and then, get stifl^ 

OH of Palm 's^ the thing that, flowing, 

Sets the naves and felloes'' going ! 

So, ya-hip. Hearties I etc. 

Some wonder, too, the tits that pull 
This rum concern along, so full. 
Should never back or bcU, or kick 
The load and driver to Old Nick. 
But, never fear— the breed, though British^ 
Is now no longer game or skittish ; 
Except sometimes about their com. 
Tamer Houyhnhnms^ ne'er were bom. 
So, ya-hip. Hearties ! etc 

And then so sociably we ride ! — 
While some have places^ snug, inside. 
Some hoping to be there anon. 
Through many a dirty road hang on. 
And when we reach a filthy spot 
(Plenty of which there are, (Jod wot,) 
You'd laugh to see, with what an air 
We take the spatter — each his share ! 
So, ya-hip, Hearties ! etc. 



1 To drive a hackney coach. Hack^ however, seems in 
this place to mean an old broken down stage-coach. 

2 To talk slang, parliamentarv or otherwise. 

3 Horses. 4 Money. 

5 A process carried on successfully under the Roman Em- 
perors, as appears from what Tacitus says of the " Instru- 
menta Reeni.*' — To tool is a technical phrase among the 
Knights of the Whip ; thus, that illustrious member of the 
Society, Richard Cipher, Esq. says : " IVe dash'd at every 
thing— p«^^'d at tLJervy^tooVd u mail-ooadi." 

6 Money. 

7 In Mr. Gregson's MS. these words are spelled " knaves 
and fellows^" nut I have printed them according to the 
proper wheelright orthography." 

8 The extent of Mr. Gregson^s learning will, no doubt, 
astonish the reader; and it appears by the following lines, 
from a Panegyric written upon him, by One of the Fancy, 
that he is also a considerable adept in the Latin language t 

" As to sciences — Bob knows a little of all. 
And, in Latin, to show that he *8 no ignoramus. 

He wrote once an Ode on his friend. Major Paul, 
And the motto was Ptado majora catuunus /" 
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The other song of Mr. Gregson, which I have been 
lucky enough to lav hold of, was sung by Old 
Prosy, the Jew, who went in the character of Major 
C — RTw — OHT, and who having been, at one time 
of his life, apprentice to a mountebank doctor, was 
able to enumerate, with much volubility, the virtues 
of a certain infalhble nostrum, which he called his 
Annual Pill. The pronunciation of the Jew 
added considerably to the effect. 

THE ANNUAL PILL. 
Bung by Old Frost, the Jew, in the Character of Major 

C— RTW — GHT. 

ViLL nobodies try my nice Annual PJl, 

Dat's to purify every ting nashty avay? 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say vat I vill, 

Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds vat I say ! 
'T is so pretty a bolus !— just down let it go. 

And at vonce, such a radical shange you vill see, 
Dat rd not be surprish'd, like de horse in de show. 

If our heads all were found, vere our tailsh ought 
to be! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual PHI, etc. 

*Twill cure all Electors, and purge avay clear 

Dat mighty bad itching dey've got in deir hands — 
*T wiU cure, too, all Statesmen, of dullness, ma tear. 
Though the case vas as desperate as poor Mister 
Van's. 
Dere is noting at all vat dis Pill vill not reach — 
Give de Sinecure Shentleman von little grain, 
Pless ma heart, it vill act like de salt on de leech. 
And he'll throw de pounds, shillings, and pence, up 
again ! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pitt, etc. 

*T would be tedious, ma tear, all its peauties to paint — 
But, among oder tings fundamentally wrong. 

It vill cure de Proad Potiom* — a common complaint 
Among M. P's. and weavers — from sitting too 
long.* 

Should Bymptoms of speechinff preak out on a dunce, 
(Vat is often de case) it vill stop de disease, 

1 Meaning, I presume, Coalition AdrniiiiKtrationfl. 

2 Wlii'ther svdentnry liabitg have any tiling to do with 
this peculiar nhape, I cannot determine ; but th.it notne htive 
8U|i|>o8ed a sort uf connexion between tlieni, a, pears from 
the foil wing remark, quoted in Kornmanu's curious book, 
de yiiginitatis Jure — " Ratio perquatn h pida e.«l npud 
Kirchner. in Legato, cum iiatura illas p'lites, qus ad st-s- 
•ionem sunt destinatOB, latiores in fxminis fecerit quam iu 
viria, innuens domi eas manere debere.'* Cap. 40. 



j And pring avay all de long speechw at vcmoe, 
Dat else vould, like tape-Tomu, come by d cg r eoi ! 

Vill nobodies try my nice Annual P3JU 
Dat 's to purify every ting nathty avay T 

Pless ma heart, pless ma heurt, let ma aay vat I vill, 
Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minda vat I aay! 



No. V. 

The follpwing poem is alto from the Momiiig Cbroaide, 
and has every appearance of beiof by the same pen u 
the two othem I have quoted. Tiw Ezamioer, 4odeed, is 
extracting i: from the Chronicle, s lys, ** we think we w\ 
guest whose easy aud sparkling hand it is.** 

TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. 



Effare eauaam nominis, 
Utrum ne mores hoc tui 
Nomen dedere, ao nooien hoc 
Secuta morum r^ula. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Lorn 
(By name, and ah ! by nature ao,) 

As thou art fond of persecationa. 
Perhaps thou'st read, or heard repc«tedy 
How Captain Gulliver was treated. 

When thrown among the LUlipntiaiis. 

They tied him down— these little men 
And having valiantly ascended 

Upon the Mighty Man's protubenmee^ 
They did so strut ! — upon my soul. 
It must have been extremely droll 

To see their pigmy pride's ezaberuiee! 

And how the doughty mannikina 
Amused themselves with sticking pina 

And needles in the great man's 
And how some %xry little things, 
That pass'd for Lords, on scaffoldings 

Got up and worried him with a 



Alas, alas ! that it should happen 

To mighty men to be caught napping !— 

Though different, too, these peraeciiti< 
For Gulliver, Ihere, took the nap, 
While, here, the Nap, oh sad twiali^j^ 

Is taken by the Lilliputiana ! 



RHYIHES ON THE ROAD^ 



EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL 



OF A 

TRAVELLING MEMBER OF THE POCOCURANTE SOCIETY, 1819. 



The Gentleman, from whose Journal the following 
extracts are taken, was obliged to leave Inland some 
years ago fin consequence of an unfortunate attach- 
ment, whicn might have ended in bringing him into 
Doctors' Commons,) and has but very recently been 
able to return to England. The greater part of these 
poems were, as be himself mentions in his Introduc- 
tion, written or composed in an old calechej for the 
purpose of beguiling the ennui of solitary travelling ; 
and as verses made by a gentleman in his sleep have 
lately been called " a psychological curiosity," it is to 
be hoped that verses made by a gentleman to keep 
himself awake may be honoured with some appella- 
tion equally Greek. 



INTRODUCTORY RHYMES. 

DifferejU AuUudes in which Authors compose. — Bayes, 
Henry Stephens^ Herodotus^ etc. — Writing in Bed. — 
in the Fields. — Plato and Sir Richard Bhckmore. — 
Fiddling with Oloves and Twigs. — Madame de 
StaeL — Rhyming on the Road^ in an old Caleche. 

What various attitudes, and ways. 
And tricks, we authors have in writing ! 

While some write sitting, some, like Bates, 
Usually stand while they're inditing. 

Poets there are, who wear the floor out, 

Measuring a line at every stride ; 

While some, like Henry Stephens, pour out 
Rhymes by the dozen, while they ride.' 

Herodotus wrote most in bed ; 

And RicHRRAND, a French physician. 
Declares the clock work of the head 

Goes best in that reclined position. 
If you consult Montaigne' and Flint on 
The subject, 't is their joint opinion 
That Thought its richest harvest yields 
Abroad, among the woods and fields ; 
That bards, who deal in small retail, 

At home may, at their counters, stop ; 
But that the grove, the hill, the vale, 

Are Poesy's true wholesale shop. 



1 Fleraque sua earmina eqailans composoit— P«ra«ictii. 
Singnlttr. 

a Mes peoiAes donnsnt, si Je lea 9M^t.^MoHtmigns. 
Ammiia eorum, qui in aperu» aSre ambalant, itMlimr — 

%C 



And truly I suspect they're right — 

For, many a time, on summer eves. 
Just at that closing hour of light. 

When, like an eastern Prince, who leaves 
For distant war his Haram bowers. 
The Sun bids farewell to the flowers, 
Whose heads are sunk, whose tears are flowing 
'Mid all the glory of his going — 
Even / have felt beneath those beams. 

When wand'ring through the fields alone, 
Thoughts, fancies, intellectual gleams, 

That, far too bright to be my own, 
Seem'd lent me by the Sunny Power, 
That was abroad at that still hour. 

If thus Fve felt, how must they feel, 

The few, whom genuine Genius warms, 
And stamps upon their soul his seal. 

Graven with Beauty's countless forms ;— 
The few upon this earth who seem 
Born to give truth to Plato's dream, 
Since in their souls, as in a glass. 

Shadows of things divine appear — 
Reflections of bright forms that pass 

Through fairer worlds beyond our sphere ! 

But this reminds me I digress ; — 

For Plato, too, produced, 't is said 
(As one indeed m ght almost guess,) 

His glorious visions all in bed.' 
*T was in his carriage the sublime 
Sir Richard Blackmore used to rhyme; 

And (if the wits don't do hun wrong,) 
'Twixt death and epics pass'd his time, 

Scrabbling and killing all day long — 
Like Phoebus in his car, at ease. 

Now warbling forth a lofty song, 
Now murdering the young Niobes. 

There was a hero *mong the Danes, 
Who wrote, we're told, 'mid all the paijis 

And horrors of exenteration. 
Nine charming odes, which, if you look, 

You'll find preserved, with a translation, 
By Bartholinub in hii book.* 

1 The only authority I know for impatins this praeties to 
Plato and Herodoius, is a Latin poem by M. do Vatois so 
his Bed, in which he sayt: 

Lucifer Herodotum viditvesperqae eubantsss; 
Deaedit totos hie Plato sspe dies. 
8 Eadem eura noc mioores inter cnieiatas anisiaBi inAU- 
«em ageoti fiiit Aabiomo Pnida Danico 
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In short, *t were endless to recite 

The various modes in which men write. 

Some wits are only in the mind 

When beaux and belles are round them prating ; 
Some, when they dress for dinner, find 

Their muse and valet both in waiting, 
And manage, at the self-same time, 
To adjust a neckcloth and a rhyme. 

Some bards there are who cannot scribble 
Without a glove, to tear or nibble. 
Or a small twig to whisk about^ 

As if the hidden fbunts of Fancy, 
like those of water, were found out 

By mystic tricks of riiabdomancy. 
Such was the little feathery wand' 
That, held for ever in the hand 
Of her who won and wore the crown 

Of female genius in this age, 
Seem'd the conductor, that drew down 

Those words of lightning on her page. 

As for myself— to come at last. 

To the odd way in which / write— 
Having employed these few months past 

Chiefly in travelling, day and night, 
I've got into the easy mode. 
You see, of rhjrming on the road- 
Making a way-bill of my pages. 
Counting my stanzas by my stages — 
'Twixt lays and re-lays no time lost — 
In short, in two words, writing post. 
My verses, I suspect, not ill 
Resembling the crazed vehicle 
(An old adeche, for which a villain 
Charged me some twenty Naps at Milan) 
In which I wrote them — patch'd-up things, 
On weak, but rather easy, springs. 
Jingling along, with little in 'em. 

And (where the road is not so rough, 
Or deep, or lofty, as to spin 'em, 

Down precipices) safe enough. — 
Too ready to take fire, I own. 
And then, too, nearest a break-down ; 
But, for my comfort, hung so low, 
I have n't, in falling, far to go. — 
With all this, light, and swifl, and airy. 

And carrying (which is best of all) 
But little for the Doganieri^ 

Of the Reviews to overhaul. 

RHYMES ON THE ROAD. 



EXTRACT I. 

Geneva. 
View of the Lake of Geneva from the Jura} — Anxious 
to reach it before the Sun went down. — Obliged to 
proceed on Foot. — Alps. — Mont Blanc. — Effect of 
the Scene. 

'T WAS late — ^the sun had almost shone 
His last and best, when I ran on, 

Ipsam, intestina extraheas, imroaniter torqueret, tunc enim 
novem carmina cecinit, etc. — Bariholin. de caiuis con- 
tempt, mort. 

1 Made of paper, twisted up like a fan or feather. 

3 Costom-hoiue officers. 3 Between Vattay and Gex. 



Anxious to reach that splendid view 
Before the day-beams quite withdrew ; 
And feeling as all feel, on first 

Approaching scenes where, they axe told. 
Such glories on their eyes shall barBt 

As youthful bards in dreams behold. 
*Twas distant yet, and, as I ran. 

Full often was my wistful gaze 
Tum'd to the sun, who now began 
To call in all his out-post rajrs, 
And form a denser march of ligfati 
Such as beseems a hero's flight 
Oh, how I wish'd for Joshua's power. 
To stay the brightness of that hour ! 
But no— the sun still less became, 

Diminish'd to a speck, as splendid 
And small as were those tongues of flame, 

That on th' Apostles' heads descended ! 

'Twas at this instant — ^while there glow'd 

This last, intensest gleam of light — 
Suddenly, through the opening road. 

The valley burst upon my sight ! 
That glorious valley, with its lake. 

And Alps on Alps in clusters sweilliDg, 
Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 

The ramparts of a Godhead's dwelling ! 

I stood entranc'd find mute-— as ibiej 

Of Israel think th' assembled worid 
Will stand upon that awful day. 

When the Ark's Dght, aloft unfml'd. 
Among the opening clouds shall shine. 
Divinity's own radiant sign ! 
Mighty Mont Blanc ! thou wert to ma, 

That minute, with thy brow in heaTren, 
As sure a sign of Deity 

As e'er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined y^ 

To live my life twice o'er again. 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget — 

The ecstasy that thrill'd me then ! 

'Twas all that consciousness of power. 
And life, beyond this mortal hour, — 
Those mountings of the soul within 
At thoughts of Heaven— as birds 
By instinct in the cage to rise, 
When near their time for diange of 
That proud assurance of our claim 

To rank among the Sons of Li^it, 
Mingled with shame — oh, bitter shame !— 

At having risk'd that splendid right. 
For aught that earth, through all its nuige 
Of glories, offers in exchange ! 
'T was all this, at the instant broogfat. 
Like breaking sunshine, o'er my thong^tt-— 
'T was all this, kindled to a glow 

Of sacred zeal, which, could it shine 
Thus purely ever — man might grow. 

Even upon earth, a thing divine. 
And be once more the creature made 

To walk unstain'd the Elysian shade ! 

No — never shall I lose the trace 
Of what Tve felt in this brig^ place. 
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And should my spirit's hope grow weak — 

Should I, O God ! e'er doubt thy power, 
This mighty scene again I'll seek, 

At the same calm and glowing hour; 
And here, at the sublimest shrine 

That Nature ever rear'd to Thee, 
Rekindle all that hope divine. 

And. fed my immortality ! 



EXTRACT n. 



Venice. 



7^ FdO. of Venice not to he lamented. — Former Ohry. 
'—Expedition against Constantinople. — Oiustinia' 
nis. — RepiMic. — Characteristics of thedd Qonem- 
ment. — Qolden Book. — Brazen MovShs. — Spies. — 
Dungeons. — Present Desolation, 

Mourn not for Venice— let her rest 
In ruin, 'mong those States unblessed. 
Beneath whose gilded hoofs of pride. 
Where'er they trampled. Freedom died. 
No— let us keep our tears for them. 

Where'er they pine, whose fiJl hath been 
Not from a blood-stain'd diadem. 

Like that which deck'd this ocean-queen. 
But from high daring in the cause r 

Of human Rights — ^the only good 
And blessed strife, in which man draws 

His powerful sword on land or flood. 

Mourn not for Venice — though her fall 

Be awful, as if Ocean's wave 
Swept o'er her — she deserves it all. 

And Justice triumphs o'er her grave. 
Thus perish every King and State 

That run the guilty race she ran, 
Strong but in fear, and only great 

By outrage against God and man ! 

True, her high spirit is at rest. 

And all those days of glory gone. 
When the world's waters, east and west, 

Beneath her white-wing'd commerce shone ; 
When, with her countless barks she went 

To meet the Orient Empire's might,* 
And the Giustinianis sent 

Their hundred heroes to that fight.' 

Vaiush'd are all her pomps, 'tis true, 
But mourn them not — ^for, vanish'd, too, 

(Thanks to that Power, who, soon or late, 

Hurls to the dust the guilty Great,) 

Are all the outrage, fidsehood, fraud. 
The chains, the rapine, and the blood. 

That fili'd each spot, at home, abroad. 
Where the Republic's standard stood ! 

Desdate Venice ! when I track 

Thy baughty course through centuries back,— 

1 Under the Dofe Mtcb&eli, ia 1171. 

2 " La famille entiire des Justiniani, I'une des plus illua- 
tres de Veniie, voulut marcher toute enti^re dana cette ex- 
pedition; elle fournit cent combatlans; c'^tait renouveler 
rezeinple d'une illoitre famille de Rome ; le mftme malheur 
lea atteodaiU** — Historic de Fmise^ par Dam. 



Thy ruthless power, obeyed but curs'd, — 

'The stem machinery of thy State, 
Which hatred would, like steam, have bunt, 

Had stronger fear not chill'd even hate ; 
Thy perfidy, still worse than aught 
Thy own unblushing Sarpi' taught, — 
Thy friendship, which, o'er all beneath 
Its shadow, rain'd down dews of death,—* 
Thy Oligarchy's Book of Gold, 

Shut against humble Virtue's name,' 
But open'd wide for slaves who sold 

Their native land to thee and shame,— ^ 
Thy ail-pervading host of spies, 

Watching o'er every glance and breath, 
Till men look'd in each other's eyes. 

To read their chance of life or death^^ 
Thy laws, that made a mart of blood. 

And legalized the assassin's knife, — ' 
Thy sunless cells beneath the flood. 

And racks, and leads' that bum out life ;— 
When I review all this, and see 

What thou art sunk and cmsh'd to now; 
B^ch harpy maxim, hatch'd by thee. 

Returned to roost on thy own brow,— 
Thy nobles towering once aloft. 

Now sunk in chains — ^in chains, that ha've 
Not even that borrow'd grace, which ofl 

The master's fame sheds o'er the slave, 
But are as mean as e'er were given 
To stifl'-neck'd Pride, by angry Heaven — 
I feel the moral vengeance sweet. 
And, smiling o'er the wreck, repeat — 
" Thus perish every King and State, 

That treads the steps which Venice trod ; 
Strong but in fear, and only great 

By outrage against man and God !" 



EXTRACT m 

Venice, 
-'a MemoirSj Written by himsdf. — Ue- 
JlectionSf when about to read them. 
Let me, a moment — ere with fear and hope 
Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves I ope— 



1 The celebrated Fra Paolo. The collection of maxims 
which this bold monk drew up at the request of the Venetian 
Government, for the guidance of the Secret Inqoisition of 
State, are so atrocious as to seem rather an over-charged 
satire upon despotism, than a system of policy seriously in- 
culcated, and hut too readily and constantly pursned. 

2 Conduct of Venice towards her allies and dependen- 
cies, particularly to unfortunate Padua. — Fate of Francesco 
Carrara, for which see Daru, vol. ii. p. 141. 

3 ^* A Texception des trente citadins admit au grand cod- 
seil pendant la guerre de Chiozzi, il n'cst pas arrive une 
suele fois que les talens on les services aient nam k cette 
noblesse orgueilleuse des litres suflSsans pour s aseeoir avec 
elle." — Dam. 

4 Among those admitted to the honour of being inscribed 
in the Libra d^Oro were some families of Brescia, Treviso 
and other places, whose only claim to that distinction was 
the zeal with which they prostrated themselves and their 
country at the feet of the republic. 

5 By the infamous statutes of the State Inauiaition, not 
only was assassination recognized as a regular mode of 
punishment, but this secret power over life was delegated to 
their minions at a distance, with nearly as much facility as 
a licence is ^iven under the game laws of England. The 
only restriction seems to have been the necessity of applying 
for a new certificate, after every individual exercise oi the 
power. 

6 "Les prisons des plombs; e'est-A-dire ces fbumaises 
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Ab one, in fiury tale, to whom the key 

Of some enchanter*! lecret haUa is given, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, tremblingly. 

If he shall meet with shapes from hell or hea?en — 
Let me, a moment, th'nk what thousands lire 
0*er the wide earth tliis instant, who would give, 
Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend the brow 
Over these precious leaves, as I do now. 
How all who know — and where is he unknown 7 
To what far region have his songs not flown. 
Like Pbaphon's birds,' speaking their mastn^s name, 
In eveiy language syllaUed by Fame ? — 
How all, who 've felt the various spells combined 
Within the circle of that splendid mind, 
Dke powers, derived from many a star, and met 
Together in some wondrous amulet. 
Would bum to know when first the light awoke 
In his joung soul, — and if the gleams that Ivoke 
From that Aurora of his genius, raised 
More bliss or pain in those on whom they blazed — 
Would love to trace the unfolding of that power, 
Wh'ch hath grown ampler, grander, every hour ; 
And fe«l, in watching o'er its first advance. 

As d.d the Egyptian traveller,* when he stood 
By the young Nile, and fathomed with his lance 

The first small fountains of that mighty flood. 

They, too, who *mid the scornful thoughts that dwell 

In hif rich fancy, tinging all its streams. 
As if the Star of Bitterness which fell 

On earth of old, and touch'd them with its beams. 
Can track a spirit, which, though driven to hate. 
From Nature's hands came kind, affectionate ; 
And which, even now, struck as it is with blight, 
domes out, at times, in love's own native light — 
How gladly all, who 've watch'd these struggling rays 
-Of a bright, ruin'd spirit through his lays. 
Would here inquire, as from his own frank lips. 

What desolating grief, what wrongs had driven 
That noble nature into cold eclipse — 

Like some fair orb, that, once a sun in Heaven, 
And bom, not only to surprise, but cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its sphere. 
Is now so quench'd, that, of its grandeur, lasts 
Nought but the wide cold shadow which it casts ! 

Eventful volume ! whatsoe'er the change 

Of scene and clime — the adventures, bold and strange: 

The griefs— the frailties, but too frankly told — 

The loves, the feuds thy pages may unfold ; 

If tmth with half so prompt a hand unlocks 

His virtues as his failings — we shall find 
The record there of friendships, held like rocks. 

And enmities, like sun-touch'd snow, resign'd— 
Of fealty, cherish'd without change or chill. 
In those who served him young, and serve him still— 
Of generous aid, given with that noiseless art 
Which wakes not pride, to many a wounded heart — 
Of acts — but, no — not from himself must aught 
Of the bright features of his life be sought. 

ardentos qu*on avail distributes eo petites cellules sous les 
terraMfs qui couvrent le palais.** 

1 Psapbon, in order to attract the attention of the world, 
taught multitudes of birds to speak his name, and then let 
them fly away in various directions: whence the proverb, 
" Ptapkonia aoet.^* 

2 Bruce. 



While they who cotnt the world, like Miltok's 

cloud,* 
**Tura forth their silver lining** on the crowds 
This gifted Being wraps himself in niglit. 

And, keeping all that softens, and adorm, 
And gilds his social nature, hid ftrom ni^ 

Turns but its darkness on t worid he seonMk 



EXTRACT IV. 

Venice. 
The Engluh to he met toUk entry where.-^Aipe and 
Threadneedle-^treet.—The Sin^iUm and ike Stodu. 
—Rage for travdUng^-^J^ue Stoddngs aaumg tie 
Wahabees. — PanuoU and Pyrmmde^^Mn, Hoj^ 
hna and the WaiU of China. 

And is there then no earthly place 
Where we can rest, m dream Elysian, 

Without some cursed, round Rn gll^ >]| fiioe. 
Popping up near, to break the vision ! 

'Mid northern lakes, 'mid southern vines^ 
Unholy cits we're doom'd to meet ; 

Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 
Are sacred from Threadneedl o sti e et ! 

If up the Simplon's path we wind. 
Fancying we leave this world behindy 
Such pleasant sounds salute one*s ear 
As — ** Baddish news from 'Change, my dear— 

** The Funds— (phew, curse diis ngl j hill !) 
Are lowering fast — (what ! higher atlU 7)— 
And — (zooks, we*re mounting up to Heaven !)— 
Will soon be down to sixty-seven.** 

Go where we may — rest where we wiO, 
Eternal London haunts us stilL 
The trash of Almack's or Fleet-Ditdi— . 
And scarce a pin*s head difference wUdk 
Mixes, though even to Greece we tun, 
With every rill from Helicon ! 
And, if this rage for travelling lasln. 
If Cockneys, of all sects and castea. 
Old maidens, aldermen, and sqnirea, 
WiU leave their puddings and coal fiie% 
To gape at things in foreign kuida 
No soul among them understanda— 
If Blues desert their coteries, . 
To show off *mong the Wahaboee 
If neither sex nor age controls, 

Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids 
Young ladies, with pink parasola. 

To glide among the Pynmida-— ^ 
Why, then, farewell all hope to find 
A spot that *s free from Ixnidon-kipd ! 
Who knows, if to the West we roam, 
But we may find some Wue "at home** 

Among the JBlacke of Carolinar— 
Or, flying to the Eastward, see 



-^'Didasabieoloud 



Turn forth her silver lining on the night.** 



8 It was pink apeneertf I belioTe, that the 
of the French traveller coqjuzed np. 
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Some Mrs. Hopkins, taUngtea 
And toast upon the Wall of China ! 



EXTRACT V. 

Florence. 
No — 't is not the region where love 's to be found — 
They have bosoms that sigh, they have glances 
that rove, 
They have language a Sappho's own lip might re- 
sound, 
When she warbled her best— but they've nothing 
like Love. 

Nor is it that sentiment only they want, 

Which Heaven for the pure and the tranquil hath 
made — 
Calm, wedded affection, that home-rooted plant. 

Which sweetens seclusion, and smiles in the shade ; 

That feeling, which, after long years are gone by. 
Remains like a portrait we've sat for in youth. 

Where, even though the flush of the colours may fly. 
The features still live in their first smiling truth ; 

That union, where all that in Woman is kind. 
With all that in Man most ennoblingly towers. 

Grow wreathed into one — like the column, combined 
Of the strength of the shaft aiyl the capital's ,/Zoioer«. 

Of this — ^bear ye witness, ye wives, every where, 
By the Arno, the Po, by all Italy's streams— 

Of this heart-wedded love, so delicious to share. 
Not a husband hath even one glimpse in his dreams. 

But it M not this, only— bom, full of the light 
Of a sun, from whose fount the luxuriant festoons 

Of these beautiful valleys drink lustre so bright, 
That, beside him, our suns of the north are but 
moons! 

We might fancy, at least, like their climate they 
bum'd. 
And that Love, though unused, in this region of 
spring, 
To be thus to a tame Household Deity tum'd. 
Would yet be all soul, when abroad on the wing. 

And there may be, tlMwe are those explosions of heart. 
Which burst, when the senses have first caught the 
flame; 

Such fits of the blood as those climates impart. 
Where Love is a sun-stroke that maddens the frame. 

But that Passion, which springs in the depth of the soul. 
Whose beginnings are virginly pure as the source 

Of some mountainous rivulet, destined to roll 
As a torrent, ere long, losing peace in its course— 

A course, to which Modesty's struggle but lends 
A more head-long descent, without chance of recal; 

But which Modesty, even to the last edge attends, 
And, at length, throws a halo of tears round its fall ! 

This exquisite IVasion — ay, exquisite, even 
In the ruin its madness too often hath made, 

As it keeps, even then, a bright trace of the heaven, 
The heaven of Viitue, from which it has strayed— 



This entireness of love, which can only be found 
Where Woman,iike something that's holy, wateh'd 
over. 

And fenced, from her childhood, with purity round, 
Comes, body and soul, ftesh as Spring, to a lover t 

Where not an eye answers, where not a hand presses^ 
Till spirit w^ith spirit in sympathy move ; 

And the Senses, asleep in their sacred recesses. 
Can only be reach'd through the Temple of Love I 

This perfection of Passion — how can it be found. 
Where the mysteries Nature hath hung round the 
tie 

By which souls are together attracted and bound, 
Are laid open, for ever, to heart, ear, and eye — 

Where nought of those innocent doubts can exist. 
That ignorance, even than knowledge more bright. 

Which circles the young, like the mom's sunny mist. 
And curtains them round in their own native light — 

Where Experience leaves nothing for Love to reveal, 
Or for Fancy, in visions, to gleam o'er the thought. 

But the truths which, aloue, we would die to conceal 
From the maiden's young heart, are the only ones 
taught— 

Oh no — 'tis not here, howsoever we're given. 
Whether purely to Hymen's one planet we pray. 

Or adore, like Sabeeans, each light of Love's heaven. 
Here is not the region to fix or to stray ; 

For, faithless in wedlock, in gallantry gross. 
Without honour to guard, or reserve to restrain. 

What have they a husband can moum as a loss? — 
What have they a lover can prize as a gain ? 



EXTRACT VI. 



Rome. 



Reflections on reading De Cerceau*s Account of Ae 
Conspiracy of Rienzi^ in I3i7.— The Meeting of 
the Conspirators on the night of the I9th ofMay.-' 
Their Procession in the Morning to the Capitol. — 
RienzVs Speech. 

'T WAS a proud moment— even to hear the words 

Of Truth and Freedom 'mid these temples breathed. 
And see, once more, the Forum shine with swoids, 

In the Republic's sacred name unsheathed — 
That glimpse, that vision of a brighter day 

For his dear Rome, mdst to a Roman be— 
Short as it was— 'Worth ages pass'd away 

In the dull lapse of hopeless slavery. . 

*Twas on a night of May— beneath that moon 
Which had, through many an age, seen Time untune 
The strings of this Great Empire, till it fell 
From his rude hands, a broken, silent shell — 
The sound of the church clock,' near Adrian's Tomb^ 
Summon'd the warriors, who had risen for RoMi, 



1 It is not eniy to discover what church is meant bj De 
Cerceau here : — " li fit crier dans lei rues de Rome, k son de 
rrompe, ()ue cbacun eikt a se trouver, sans armee, la nuit da 
lendemain, dixneuvi^me, dans T^glise da eRiteau de Saint- 
Ange au son de la cloche, afio de pourvoir an Bsai Stat ** 
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To meet tmann'd, with noaght to watch them there 
But GoD*8 own Eye, and pass the night in prayer. 
Holy beginning of a holy caiue, 
When heroes, girt for Freedom's combat, pause 
Before high Heaven, and, humble in their might, 
Call down its blessing on that awful fight. 

At dawn, in arms, went forth the patriot band, 
And, as the breeze, fresh from the Tiber, fann*d 
Their gilded gonfalons, all eyes could see 

The palm-tree there, the sword, the keys of Hea- 
ven — * 
Tjrpes of the justice, peace, and liberty, 

That were to bless them when their chains were 
riven. 
On to the Capitol the pageant moved, 

While many a Shade of other times, that still 
Around that grave of grandeur sighing roved. 

Hung o'er their footsteps up the Sacred Hill, 
And heard its mournful echoes, as the last 
High-minded heirs of the Republic pass'd. 
'Twas then that thou, their Tribune, (name which 

brought 
Dreams of lost glory to eaqh patriot's thought,) 
Didst, from a spirit Rome in vain shall seek 
To call up in her sons again, thus speak : — 

** Romans! look round you — on this sacred place 

There once stood shrines, and gods, and godlike 
men — 
What see you now ? what solitary trace 

Is lefl of all that made Rome's glory then? 
The shrines are sunk, the Sacred Mount bereft 

Even of its name — and nothing now remains 
But the deep memory of that glory, lefl 

To whet our pangs and aggravate our chains ! 
But sJiaU this bc?^-our sun and sky the same. 

Treading the very soil our fathers trode. 
What withering curse hath fallen on soul and frame, 

What visitation hath there come from God, 
To blast our strength and rot us into slaves, 
HerCf on our great forefathers' glorious graves ? 
It cannot be — rise up, ye Mighty Dead, 

If we, the living, are too weak to crush 
These tyraut priests, that o'er your empire tread. 

Till all but Romans at Rome's tameness blush !" 

" Happy Palmyra ! in thy desert domes. 

Where only date-trees sigh and serpents hiss ; 
And thou, whose pillars are but silent homes 

For the stork's brood, superb Persepolis ! 
Thrice happy both that your extinguish'd race 
Have left no embers — no half-living trace — 
No slaves, to crawl around the once-proud spot, 
Till past renown in present shame 's forgot ; 
While Rome, the Queen of all, whose very wrecks. 

If lone and lifeless through a desert hurl'd, 
Would wear more true magnificence than decks 

The assembled thrones of all the existing world — 
Rome, Rome alone, is haunted, stain'd, and cursed. 

Through every spot her princely Tiber laves, 
By living human things — the deadliest, worst. 

That earth engenders — ^tyrants and their slaves ! 

1 For a description of these bannciB, see Notes. 



And we'^K>h shame! — ^we, wbo ba've pfrndo'd o*cr 

The patriot's lesson and the poet's lay ; 
Have mounted up the streams of ancient lorSt 

Tracking our country's glories all the way: — 
Even toe have tamely, basely kiss'd the ground 

Before that Papal Power, that Ghost of Her, 
The World's Imperial Mistress — sitting, crown'd 

And ghastly, on her mouldering sepulchre !* 
But this is past — too long have lordly priests 

And priestly lords led us, with all oar pride 
Withering about us— like devoted beasts, 
Dragg'd to the shrine, with fiided garlands tied. 
'T is o'er— the dawn of our delhrenmce hfeaks t 
Up from his sleep of centuries awakes 
The Genius of the Old Republic, free 
As first he stood, in chainless majesty, 
And sends his voice through ages yet to come, 
Proclaiming Rome, Rome, Uomx, Etenul Rom I'' 



EXTRACT VIL 



Mary Magdalen. — Her Story. — Num eroi u Pktmti 
of her. — Correggio. — Chddo. — Reqihad^ ttc—C^F 
nova*s two exquisite Statues, — TIU Scmarm 
Magdalenr-'CharUrey's Admiratian. qf CoMia^t 

Works, 

No wonder. Mart, that thy story 

Touches all hearts — ^for there we see 
The soul's corruption and its glory. 

Its death and life, combined in thee. 
From the first moment, when we fibod 

Thy spirit, haunted by a swaim 
Of dark desires, which had inshrined 

Themselves, like demons, in thy fomit 
Till when, by touch of Heaven set fiee^ 

Thou camest, with those bright locks of gdU^ 
(So ofl the gaze of Bethany,) 

And, covering in their precious fold 
Thy Saviour's feet, didst shed such tears 
As paid, each drop, the sins of years!— 
Thence on, through all thy course of love 

To him, thy Heavenly Master^ — ^EDm 
Whose bitter death-cup fi'om above. 

Had yet this sweetening round the bmn. 
That woman's faith and love stood ftst 
And fearless by him to the last ! 
Till— bless'd reward for truth like thine !-~ 

Thou Wert, of all, the chosen one, 
Before whose eyes that Face Divine, 

When risen from the dead, first shonet 
That thou mightst see how, like a dead. 
Had pass'd away its mortal shroud. 



Ik 



1 The fine Canzone of Petrarch, begiimiiw " Spirts |H- 
til," is supposed, by Voltaire and others, to have ban tA- 
dressed to Rienzi; but there is much more eivideiiee of ilB 
having been written, as Gin^en6 asserts, to tiie yoong Hir 
phen Colonna, on his being created a Benatoc of MosM 
That Feurarch, howe%'er, was filled with high and patriots 
hopes by the first measares of this eztracmiiaary man, if* 
pears from one of his letters, quoted by De Geree>ui7wMn 
he says: " Pour tout dire, en un mot, j'attaste, noa esawt 
locteur, mais comme t6moin oculaire, qa*il nous A 
la justice, la paix, la bonne foi, la s^eoriift, et 
autres vestiges de Vhge d*or." 

2 See Note. 
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And make that bright reveahnent known 
To hearts less trusting than thy own — 
All is affecting, cheering, grand ; 

The kindliest record ever given, 
Even under God's own kindly hand, 

Of what Repentance wins from Heaven ! 

No wonder, Mary, that thy face, 

In all its touching light of tears, 
Should meet us in each holy place. 

Where man before his GrOD appears, 
Hopeless — were he not taught to see 
All hope in Him who pardoned thee ! 
No wonder that the painter's skill 

Should oft have triumphed in the power 
Of keeping thee most lovely still 

Throughout thy sorrow's bitterest hour-^ 
That soft CoRREGGio should diffuse 

His melting shadows round thy form ; 
That Guibo's pale unearthly hues 

Should, in portraying thee, grow warm : 
That all— from the ideal, grand. 
Inimitable Roman hand, 
Down to the small, enamelling touch 

Of smooth Carlino— should delight 
In picturing her who "loved so much," 

And was, in spite of sin, so bright ! 

But, Mart, 'mong the best essays 

Of Genius and of Art to raise 

A semblance of those weeping eyes — 

A vision, worthy of the sphere 
Thy faith hath given thee in the skies. 

And in the hearts of all men here. 
Not one hath equall'd, hath come nigh 

C a nova's fancy ; oh, not one 
Hath made thee feel, and live, and die 

In tears away, as he hath done, 
In those bright images, more bright 
With true expression's breathing light 
Than ever yet beneath the stroke 
Of chisel into life awoke ! 
The one,' pourtraying what thou wert 

In thy first grief, while yet the flower 
Of those young beauties was unhurt 

By sorrow's slow consuming power. 
And mingling earth's luxurious grace 

With Heaven's MKUming thoughts so well. 
We gaze, and know not in which place 

Such beauty most was form'd to dwell !— 
The other, as thou look'dst when years 
Of fasting, penitence, and tears 
Had worn thee down — and ne'er did Art 

With half such mental power exinress 
The ruin which a breaking heart 

Spreads, by degrees, o'er loveliness ! 
Those wasted arms, that keep the trace. 
Even now, of all their youthful grace — 
Those tresses, of thy charms the last 
Whose pride forsook thee, wildly cast — 



1 This statue is one of the last works of Canova, and was 
not yet in marble when I left Rome. The other, which 
seems to prove, in contradiction to very high authority, that 
expression, of the inlensest kind, is fully within ibe sphere 
of sculpture, was executed many years afo, ana it in the 
possoMion of the Count Somariva, at Paris. 



Those features, even in fading worth 
The freshest smiles to others given, 

And those sunk eyes, that see not earth, 
But whose last looks are ftdl of Heaven ! 

Wonderful aftist ! praise like mine — 

Though springing from a soul that feels 
Deep worship of those works divine, 

Where Genius all his light reveals- 
Is little to the words that came 
From him, thy peer in art and fame. 
Whom I have known, by day, by night, 
Hang o'er thy marble with delight, 
And, while lus lingering hand would steal 

O'er every grace the taper's rays,* 
Give thee, with all the generous zeal 
Such master-spirits only feel. 

That best of fame — ^a rival's praise I 



EXTRACT Vm. 

Les Charraettes. 
A Visit to the House uhere Rousseau lived toith MtU' 
dame de Warens. — Their Menage. — Its OrosS" 
ness. — Claude Anet. — Reverence toith which the 
Spot is now visited. — Absurdity of this lUnd Dewh 
lion to Fame. — Feelings excited by the Beauty and 
Sedusion of the Scene. — Disturbed by its Associa- 
turns with Rousseau* s History. — Impostures of Men 
of Genius. — Their Power of mimicking aU Ae besi 
Feelings, Love, Independence, fie. 

Strange power of Genius, that can throw 
O'er all that 's vicious, weak, and low. 
Such magic lights, such rainbow dyes, 
As dazzle even the steadiest eyes ! 

About a century since, or near, 
A middle-aged Madame lived here. 
With character, even worse than most 
Such middle-aged Madames can boast. 
Her footman was — ^to gloss it over 
With the most gentle term — her lover ; 
Nor yet so jealous of the truth 

And charms of this impartial fair. 
As to deny a pauper youth. 

Who join'd their snug nUnage, his share. 
And there they lived, this precious three, 

With just as little sense or notion 
Of what the world calls decency. 

As hath the sea-calf in the ocean. 
And, doubtless, 'mong the grave, and good. 
And gentle of their neighbourhood. 
If known at all, they were but known 

As strange, low people, low and bad— 
Madame, herself, to footmen prone. 

And her young pauper, all but mad. 
Who could have thought this very spot 

Would, one day, be a sort of shrine^ 
Where — all its grosser taints forgot. 

Or gilt by Fancy till they shine — 
Pilgrims would meet, from many a shore^ 
To trace each mouldering chamber o'er; 

1 Canova always. shows his fine statue, the Venere Yin- 
citrice, by the light of a small candle. 
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young bards to dream of virtooiu ftunei 
Young maids to lisp Dk Waren's name, 
And mellower spinsters— of an age 
Licensed to read Jean JacqItes's page — 
To picture all those blissful hours 
He passed in these sequester*d bowers, 
With hli dear Maman and his flowers ! 
Spinsters, who— if^ from glowing heart 

Or erring head, some li\'ing maid 
Had wander'd even the thousandth part 

or what this worthy Maman strayed — 
Would bridle up their virtuous chins 
In horror at her sin of sins. 
And— could their chaste eyes kill with flash 
Frown the fair culprit into ashes! 

*T is too absurd — \ is weakness, shame, 
This low prostration before Fame — 
This casting down, beneath the car 
Of Idols, whatsoe'er they are, • 
Life's purest, holiest decencies. 
To be career'd o'er as they please. 
No — let triumphant Genius have 
All that his lofciest wish can crave. 
If he be worsh pp*d, let it be 

For attributes, his noblest, first— 
Not with that base idolatry. 

Which sanctifiM his last and worst 



I may be cold — may want that glow 

Of high romance, which bards should know; 

That holy homage, which is felt 

In treading where the great have dwelt — 

This reverence, whatsoe'er it be, 

I fear, I feel, I have it not. 
For here, at this ptill hour, to me 

The charms of this delightful spot — 
Its calm seclusion from the throng. 

From all the heart would fain forget — 
This narrow valley, and the song 

Of its smill murmuring rivulet^- 
The flitting to and fro of birds. 

Tranquil and tame as they were once 
In Exlen, ere the startling words 

Of man disturb'd their orisons !— 
Those Lttle, shadowy paths, thfit wind 
Up the hill side, with fruit-trees lined, 
And lighted only by the breaks 
The gay wind in the foliage makes, 
Or vistas here and there, that ope 

Through weeping willows, like the snatches 
Of far-off scenes of light, which Hope, 

Even through the shade of sadness, catches !- 
All this, which — could I once but lose 

The memory of those vulgar ties. 
Whose grossness all the heavenliest hues 

Of Genius can no more disguise. 
Than the sun's beams can do away 
The filth of fens o'er which they play — 
This scene, which would have fiU'd my heart 

With thoughts of all that happiest if 



Of Love, where self hath only part, 

As echoing back another's bliss— 
Of solitude, secure and sweet, 
Beneath whose shade the Virtues meet; 
Which, while it shelters, never chiUe 

Our sympathies with human wee, 
But keeps them, like sequestered rills. 

Purer and fresher in their flow — 
Of happy days, that share their beams 

'T wilt quiet mirth and wise employ— 
Of tranquil nights, that pre in dreams 

The moonlight of the moniing*s joy !— 
All this my heart could dwell on here. 
But for those hateful memories near. 
Those sordid truths, that cross the track 
Of each sweet thoa^it, and drive tbem back 
Full into all the mire, and strife. 
And vanities of that man's life. 
Who, more than all that e'er Imve glow'd 

With Fancy's flame (and it was kig 
If ever given to mortal) showed 

What an impostor Genios is— 
How with that strong, mimetic ait 

Which is its life, and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hoes of beut, 

Nor feels, itself, one throb it wakee-— 
How like a gem its li^t may smile 

O'er the dark path, by mortals trod. 
Itself as mean a worm, the while, 

As crawls a]ong\the sullying sod— 
What sensibility may fall 

From its false lip, what plans to Mess, 
While home, friends, kindred, countiy, all, 

Lie waste beneath its selfishness- 
How, with the pencil hardly dry 

From colouring up such scenes of hnt 
And beauty, as make young hearts sigh, 

And dream, and think throogfa Heaven tbey loii^ 
They, who can thus describe and move^ 

The very workers of these Ghanns^ 
Nor seek, nor ask a Heaven above 

Some Maman's or 'Rieresa's arms ! 

How all, in short, that makes the boast 
Of their false tongues, they want the moat , 
And while, with Freedom on their Ups, 

Soundins her timbrels, to s^ firee 
This brigh^world, labouriu in the eclipse 

Of priestcrafl and of slavo^, 
They may, themselves, be slaves as low 

As ever lord or patron made, 
To blossom in his smile, or grow. 

Like stunted brushwood, in his shade * 

Out on the craft— Fd rather be 

One of those hinds that round me 
With just enough of sense to see 

The noon-day sun that 'a o'er my head. 
Than thus, with high-built genius cmsed. 

That hath no heart for its foandation. 
Be all, at once, that 's brightest — ^\ 

Sublimest — ^meanest in creadon ! 
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NOTE1I9. 



P^ 203, line 57. 
Thy perfidy, still worse than aught 
Thy own unblushing Sarpi taught. 

The spirit in which these maxims of Father P&ul 
are written, may be sufficiently judged from the in- 
structions which he gives for ihe management of the 
Venetian colonies and provinces. Of the former he 
says : — " n faut les traiter conmie des animaux firo- 
ces, les rogner les dents, et les griffes, les humiher 
souvent, surtout leur dter les occasions de s'aguerrir. 
Du pain et le baton, voil^ ce qu'il leur faut ; gardens 
I'humanit^ pour une meilleure occasion." 

For the treatment of the provinces be advises thus : 
" Tendre k d^pouiller les villes de leurs privileges, 
faire que les habitans s'appauvrissent, et que leurs 
biens soient achet^s par les V^nitiens. Ceux qui, 
dans les conseils municipaux, se montreront ou plus 
audacieux ou plus d^vou^s aux int^r^ts de la popula- 
tion, il faut les perdre ou les gagner a quelque prix 
que ce soit : eri/En, s^U se trouve dans les provinces 
quelques chefs de parti, U fard Us exterminer sous un 
pretexte qudconque, mais en evitant de recourir a la 
justice ordinaire. Que le poison fosse V office du hour-' 
reaUf cda est mains odieux et beaucoupplus profitable.*^ 

Page 203, note. 

By the infamous statutes of the State Inquisition, etc. 

M. Dam has given an abstract of these Statutes, 
from a manuscript in the Biblioth^que du Roi, and it 
is hardly credible that such a system of treachery 
and cruelty should ever have been established by any 
government, or submitted to, for an instant, by any 
people. Among various precautions against the in- 
trigues of their own nobles, we find the following : — 
" Pour persuader aux Strangers quMl ^tait difficile et 
dangereux d'entretenir quelque intrigue secrete avec 
les nobles V^nitiens, on imagina de faire avertir mys- 
t^rieusement le Nonce du Pape (afin que les autres 
ministres en fussent jgCorm^s) que Tlnquisition avait 
autoris^ les patricieiis k poignarder quiconque essaie- 
rait de tenter leur fid^lit^. Mais craignant que les 
ambassadeurs ne pr^tassent foi difficilement k une 
deliberation, qui en effet n'exiistait pas, I'lnquisition 
voulait prouver qu'elle en ^tait capable. Elle or- 
donna des recherches pour d^couvrir s'il n'y avait 
pas dans Venise quelque exile audessus du commun, 
qui eut rompu son ban ; ensuite un des patriciens qui 
etaient aux gages du tribunal, recut la mission d'as- 
sassiner ce malheureux, et Tordre de s'en vanter, en 
disant qu'il s*etait porte a cet acte, parce que ce banni 
etait I'agent d'un ministre etranger, et avait cherche 
k le corrompre." — ^** Remarquons," adds M. Dam, 



de conduite tracee par des hommes graves, k leurs 
Buccesseurs, et consignee dans des statuts." 

The cases in which assassination is ordered by 
these statutes are as follow : — 

" Un ouvrier de Tarsenal, un chef de ce qu'on ap- 
pelle parmi les marins le menstrance, passait-il au 
service d'une puissance etrang^re, il fallait le faire 
assassiner, surtout si c'etait un homme repute brave 
et habile dans sa profession." — {Art. 3, des Statuts.) 

" Avait-il commis quelque action qu'on ne jugait 
pas k propos de punir juridiquement, on devait le 
faire empoisonner." — (Art. 14.) 

" Un artisan passait-il a I'etranger en v exportant 
quelque precede de I'industrie nationale : c'etait en- 
core un crime capital, que la loi inconnue ordonnait 
de punir par un assassinat." — {Art. 26.) 

The facility with which they got rid of their Duke 
of Bedfords, Lord Fitzwilhams, etc. was admirable ; 
it was thus : — 

" Le patricien qui se permettait la moitidre propos 
centre le gouvemement, etait admoa^te deux fois, et 
k la troisi^me noye comme incorrigMt^^Aft HS^) 

Page 205, line 77. 

Reflexions on reading, etc. 

The " Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Ri- 

enzi," by the Jesuit de Cerceau, is chiefly taken from 

the much more authentic work of Fortifiocca on the 

same subject. Rienzi was the son of a laundress. 



** que ceci n'est pas une simple anecdote ; c'est une 

mission projetee, deUberee,ecrite d'avance; uner^gle sitting crowned on the grave thereof?" 



Page 206, line 9. 
Their gilded gonfalons. 
"' Les gentilshommes conjures portaient devant'lui 
trois etendarts. Nicolas Guallato, suraomme le hon 
diseur^ portait le premier, qui etait de eouleur rouge, 
et plus grand que les autres. On y voyait des carao- 
t^res d'or avec une femme assize sur deux lions, 
tenant d'une main le globe du monde, et de Tautre 
une Palme pour representer la ville de Rome. 
Cetait le Gonfalon de la Liberie. Le Second, k 
fonds blanc, avec un St. Paul tenant de la droitetnitf 
Epee nue et de la gauche la couronne de Justice^ etait 
porte par Etienne Magnacuccia, notaire apostolique. 
Dans le troisi^me, St. Pierre avait en main Us defs 
de la Concorde et de la Paix. Tout cela insinuait le 
dessein de Rienzi, qui etait de retablir la hberte, la 
justice, et la paix." — Du Cerceau^ Uv. 2. 

Page 206, line 63. 

That Ghost of Her, 
The world^s Imperial Mistress. 

This image is borrowed from Hobbes, whose words 
are, as near as I can recollect : — " For what is the 
Papacy, but the Ghost of the old Roman Empire, 
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' ta Regibui alas 

Virgil. OtOTg. lib. vr» 

• clip the wing! 



Of Umm hif h-flying, arbitrary Kiogp. 

DryitiCM Translation* 



FABLE I. 

THl DISSOLUTION OF THE HOLT ALLIANCE. 

ADream. 

Fvi liad a dream that bodes no good 
Unto the Holy Brotherhood. 
I may be wrong, but I confess-— 

As (ar as it is right or lawiul 
For one, no coqjuror, to guess — 

It seems to me extremely awful. 

Methought, upon the Neva^s flood 

A beautiful Ice Palace stood ; 

A dome of frost-work, on the plan 

Of that once built by Empress Anne,* 

Which shone by moonlight — as the tale is— 

Like an aurora boreaUs. 

In thui said palace— fumish'd all 

And lighted as the best on land are— 
I dream*d there was a splendid ball. 

Given by the Emperor Alexander, 
To entertain, with ail due zeal. 

Those holy gentlemen who 've shown a 
Regard so kind for Europe's weal. 

At Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 

The thought was happy, and designed 
To hint how thus the human mind 
May — like the stream imprisoned there — 
Be checked and chill'd till it can bear 
The heayiest Kings, that ode or sonnet 
E'er yet be-praised, to dance upon it. 

And all were pleased, and cold, and stately. 

Shivering in grand illumination- 
Admired the superstructure greatly. 

Nor gave one thought to the foundation. 
Much too the Czar himself exulted. 

To all plebeian fears a stranger, 
As Madame Krudener, when consulted. 

Had pledged her word there was no danger. 
So, on he caper'd, fearless quite, 

"Thinking himself extremely clever. 
And waltz'd away with all his might. 

As if the frost would last for ever. 



1 " It is well known that the Empress Anne built a palace 
of ice, on the Neva, in 1740, which was fifly-two ieet in 
length, and when illuminated had a surprising effect.**— 
Pxnkerton. 



Just fancy how a bard like me, 

Who reverence monarohs, muM hmvB tnobbd^ 
To see that goodly company 

At such a ticklish sport assembled. 

Nor were the fears, that thus astounded 

My loyal soul, at all unfounded ; 

For, lo ! ere long, those walls so maiqr 

Were seized with an ill-omen'd dripfHiig^ 
And o'er the floors, now growing g^aiisy. 

Their Holinesses took to slipping. 
The Czar, half through a Polonaise, 

Could scarce get on for downright ^nimMim , 
And Prussia, though to slippery ways 

So used, was cursedly near tumUing. 

Yet still 't was who could stamp tbe floor nost, 
Russia and Austria 'mong the foremost. 
And now, to an Italian air. 

This precious brace would hand in had ga; 
Now— while old ****** from? his chair, 
Intreated them his toes to spare— 

Call'd loudly out for a fandango. 

And a fandango, 'faith, they had. 
At which they ail set to like mad^ 
Never were Kings (though small the 
Of wit among their Excellenciea,) 
So out of all their princely 



But, ah ! that dance— that Spanish 

Scarce was the luckless strain b^;mi. 
When, glaring red — as 't wiM a glance 

Shot from an angry soatheni sun-— 
A light through all the chambers fl^mud, 

Astonishing old Father Frost, 
Who, bursting into tears, exclaim'd, 

** A thaw, by Jove ! — ^we're lost, we're loat* 

Run, F ! a second Waterloo 

Is come to drown you — satcee qui peui !** 

Why, why will monarchs caper ao 

In palaces without foundations 7 
Instantly all was in a flow : 

Crowns, fiddles, sceptres, decoratiims. 
Those royal arms, that look'd so. niee^ 
Cut out in the resplendent ice ; 
Those eagles, handsomely provided 

With double heads for double inallnga t 
How fast the globes and sceptres glided 

Out of their claws on all the cculilyBiJ 
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Proud Pras8ia*a double bird of prey, 
Tame as a spatch-cock, slunk away; 
While— just like France herself, when* she 

Proclaims how great her naval skill i»— 
Poor ******* drowmngjleura'de-lys 

Imagined themselves toater>lilies. 
And not alone rooms, ceilings, shelvei, 

But — still more fatal execution — 
The Great Legitimates themselves 

Seem'd in a state of dissolution. 
The indignant Czar — when just about 

To issue a sublime Ukase— 
"Whereas, all light must be kept out*' 

Dissolved to nothing in its blaze. 
Next Prussia took his turn to melt. 
And, while his lips illustrious felt 
The influence of this southern air, 

Some word like "Constitution," long 
Conceal'd in frosty silence there. 

Came slowly thawing from his tongue. 
While ******, lapsing by degrees. 

And sighing out a faint adieu 
To truffles, salmis, toasted cheese. 

And smoking fondiUf quickly grew 

Himself into a fondu too ; — 
Or, like that goodly King they make 
Of sugar, for a twelflh-night cake, 
When, in some urchin's mouth, alas. 
It melts into a shapeless mass ! 

In short, I scarce could count a minute 
Ere the bright dome, and all within it — 
Kings, Fiddlers, Emperors — all were gone ! 

And nothing now was seen or heard 
But the bright river, rushing on, 

Happy as an enfranchised bird. 
And prouder of that natural ray. 
Shining along its chainless way — 
More proudly happy thus to glide 

In simple grandeur to the sea. 
Than when in sparkling fetters tied. 
And deck'd with all that kingly pride 

Could bring to light its slavery ! 

Such is my dream — and, I confess, 
I tremble at its awfulness. 
That Spanish dance — that southern beam- 
But I say nothing — there *s my dream — 
And Madame Krudener, the she-prophet, 
May make just what Ae pleases of it. 



FABLE n. 

THE LOOKING-OLA8SX8. 

"Proeau 
Where Kings have been by mob-elections 

Raised to the throne, 'tis strange to see 
What different and what odd perfections 

Men have required in royalty. 
Some, likeing monarchs large and plumpy. 

Have chosen their Sovereigns by the weight ; 
Some wish*d them tall ; some thought your dumpy, 

Dutch-built the true Legitimate.* 

I l*he GoUu had a law to ohooM always a short thick 
man for their king .~JAuM<«r, Cotmog. lib. iii. p. 164. \ 



The I^astems, in a Prince, 'tis said, 
Prefer what 's call'd a jolter-head ;^ 
The Eg3rptians were n't at all partic'Iar, 

So that their Kings had not red hair — 
Tku fault not even the greatest stickler 

For the blood-royal well could bear. 
A thousand more such illustrations 
Might be adduced from various nations; 
But, 'mong the many tales they tell us. 

Touching the acquired or natural right 
Which some men have to rule their fellows, 

There 's one which I shall here recite :- 

Fable. 
There was a land — ^to ruane the place 

Is neither now my wish nor duty — 
Where reign'd a certain royal race. 

By right of their superior beauty. 

What was the cut legitimate 

Of these great persons' chins and noses, 
By right of which they ruled the state, 

No history I have seen discloses. 

But so it was — a settled case- 
Some act of Parliament, pass'd snugly, 

Had voted them a beauteous race. 
And all theh* faithful subjects ugly. 

As rank, indeed, stood high or low. 
Some change it made in visual organs ; 

Your Peers were decent — Knights, so so— 
But all your commmi people gorgons ! 

Of course, if any knave but hinted 
That the King's nose was tum'd awry, 

Or that the Queen (God save us !) squinted— 
The judges doom'd that knave to die. 

But rarely things like this occurr'd : 
The people to their King were duteous, 

And took it, on his royal word, 
That they were frights and he was beauteooi. 

The cause whereof, among all classes, 
Was simply this : — these island elves 

Had never yet seen looking-glasses. 
And, therefore, did not know Ihenudves, 

Sometimes, indeed, their neighbours' faces 
Might strike them as more full of reason, 

More fresh than those in certain places— 
But, Lord ! the very thought was treason ! 

Besides, howe'er we love our neighbour, 
And take his face's part, 't is known 

We never half so earnest labour. 
As when the face attack'd 's our own. 

So, on they went — the crowd believing 
(As crowds well govem'd always do,) 

Their rulers, too, themselves deceiving — 
So old the joke they thought it true. 

But jokes, we know, if they too fkr go, 
Must have an end ; and so, one day, 



1 " In a Prince, a jolter-head is invaluable.**— OHtatal 
FiOd Sporti. 
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Upon that coast there was a cargo 
Of looking-glaases cast away. 

T was said, some Radicals, somewhere, 
Had laid their wicked beads together. 

And forced that ship to founder there- 
While some believe it was the weather. 

However this might be, the freight 
Was landed without fees or duties ; 

And, from that hour, historians date 
The downfiill of the race of beauties. 

The looking-glasses got about, 
And grew so common through the land. 

That scarce a tinker could walk out 
Without a mirror in his hand. 

Comparing faces, morning, noon. 
And night, their constant occupation — 

By dint of looking-glasses, soon 
They grew a most reflecting nation. 

In vain the Court, aware of errors 
In all the old, established mazards. 

Prohibited the use of mirrors. 
And tried to break them at all hazards : 

In vain — their laws might just as well 
Have been waste paper on the shelves ; 

That fatal freight had broke the spell ; 
People had look'd — and knew themselves. 

If chance a Duke, of birth sublime, 

Presumed upon his ancient face 
(Some calf-head, ugly from all time,) 

They popp'd a mirror to his Grace — 

Just hinting, by that gentle sign. 

How little Nature holds it true. 
That what is call'd an ancient line 

Must be the line of Beauty too. 

From Dukes' they passM to regal phizzes. 
Compared them proudly with their own. 

And cried, ** How could such monstrous quizzes. 
In Beauty's name, usurp the throne?" 

They then wrote essays, pamphlets, books. 

Upon cosmetical economy, 
Which made the King try various looks, 

But none improved his physiognomy. 

And satires at the Court they levell'd. 
And small lampoons, so full of slynesses. 

That soon, in short, they quite be-devil'd 
Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 

At length— but here I drop the veil. 
To spare some loyal folks' sensations : 

Besides, what follows is the tale 
Of all such late-enlighten'd nations ; 

Of all to whom old Time discloses 
A truth they should have sooner known — 

That Kings have neither rights nor noses 
A whit diviner than their own. 



FABLE nL 

THE FLT AMD THE BUIXOOK. 

JErom. 
Of all that, to the sage's-survey 
This world presents of topsy-tmrey^ 
There 's nought so much distoibs his patience 
As little minds in lofty stations. 
*T is like that sort of painful wonder 
Which slight and pigmy columns wader 

Enormous arches give beholden ; 
Or those poor Caryatides, 
Condenm'd to smile and stand at eaae. 

With a whole house upon their ■honlden 

If, as in some few royal cases, 

Small minds are bom into such places— 

If they are there, by Right Divine, 

Or any such sufficient reason. 
Why — Heaven forbid we should repine !— > 

To wish it otherwise were treason ; 
Nay, even to see it in a vision. 
Would be what lawyers call mu prision. 

Sir Robert Filmer says — and he. 

Of course, knew all about the matter 

** Both men and beasts love monarchy :" 

Which proves how rational — the latter 
Sidney, indeed, we know, had quite 
A different notion from the knight ; 
Nay, hints a King may lose his head 

By slipping awkwardly his bridle : 
But tlus is Jacobin, ill-fared. 
And (now-a-days, when Kings are led 

In patent snaffles) downrig^ idle. 

No, no— it is n*t foolish Kings 
(Those fix'd, inevitable things- 
Bores paramount, by right of Uith) 

That move my wrath, but year pretendeis 
Your mushroom rulers, sons of earth. 

Who, not like t* others, erown*d oflfendeis 
(Regular gratia Dei blockheads. 
Born with three kingdoms in their pockets,) 
Nor leaving, on the scale of mind. 
These royal Zeros far behind. 
Yet, with a brass that nothing stops. 

Push up into the loftiest stations. 
And, though too dull to mamge shops 

Presume, the dolts, to manage "^tiimi ! 

This class it is that moves my gall. 
And stirs up spleen, and bile, and all 
While other senseless things aj^pear 
To know the limits of their sphere- 
While not a cow on earth romances 
So much as to conceit she dances 
While the most jumping Ftog we know o£ 
Would scarce at Astley's hope to show off— 
Your ****s and ****s dare. 

Pigmy as are their minds, to set them 
To any business, any where, 

At any time that fools wiU let thawwy . 
But leave we here these upstart thi^g j 
My business is, just now, with iCiiigs ; 
To whom, and to their right-line gloiT, 
I dedicate the following story • 
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Fable, 
The wise men of Egypt were secret as dummies ; 

And, even when they most condescended to teach, 
They pack'd up their meaning, as they did their 
mummies, 
In so many wrappers, 'twas out of one's reach. 

They were also, good people, much given to Kings — 
Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, monkeys and 
mystery, 

Bats, hieraphants, blue-bottle flies, and such things — 
As will partly appear in this very short history. 

A Scythian philosopher (nephew, they say, 
To that other great traveller, young Anacharsis) 

SteppM into a temple at Memphis one day, 
To have a short peep at their mystical farcra. 

He saw a brisk blue-bottle Fly on fen altar,* 
Made much of^ and worshipped as something 
divine ; 

While a large handsome Bullock, led there in a halter. 
Before it lay stabb'd at the foot of the shrine. 

Surprised at such doings, he whisper'd his teacher — 
" If 't is n't impertinent, may I ask why 

Should a Bullock, that useful and powerful creature. 
Be thus offered up to a blue-bottle Fly ?" 

** No wonder," said t' other, "you stare at the sight. 
But toe as a symbol of monarchy view it : 

That Fly on the shrine is Legitimate Right, 
And that Bullock the people that* s sacrificed to it" 



FABLE IV. 

CHURCH AND 8TATJC. 

Proem. 

" The moment any religion becomes national, or establish- 
«d, its purity must tertainly be lost, because it is then im- 
possible to keep it unconnected with men's interests ; and, 
if connected, it must evidently be perverted by them.*' — 
Soame Jenyns. 

Thus did Soame Jenyns — though a Tory, 
A Lord of Trade and the Plantations — 

Feel how Religion's simple glory 
Is stained by State associations. 

When Catherine, after murdering Poles 

Appeal'd to the benign Divinity, 
Then cut them up m protocols. 
Made fractions of their very souls — * 

All in the name of the bless'd Trinity; 
Or when her grandson, Alexander, 
That mighty northern salamander. 
Whose icy touch, felt all about. 
Puts every fire of Freedom out — 
When he, too, winds up his Ukases 
■ With God and the Panagia's praises— 
When he, of royal saints the type, 

In holy water dips the sponge, 

1 According to ^lian, it was in the island of Leucadia 
they practised this ceremony — ^vnv ^o«r rate /«vi»i(.r—X>e 
Animal, lib. ii. cap. 8. 

8 Amos, dtmi-ames, eta. 



With which, at one imperial wipe. 

He would all human rights expunge ! 
When *♦♦*♦* (whom, as King and eater. 
Some name ***-♦**♦, and some *** ♦♦♦***♦ 
Calls down " Saint Louis' God" to witness 
The right, humanity, and fitness 
Of sending eighty thousand Solons — 

Sages with muskets and laced coats — 
To cram instruction, nolens voUns, 

Down the poor struggling Spaniard's throats— 
I can't help thinking (though to Kings 

I must, of course, like other men, bow) 
That when a Christian monarch brings 
Religion's name to gloss these things — 

Such blasphemy out-Benbows Benbow! 

Or — ^not so far for facts to roam. 
Having a few much nearer home — 
When we see churchmen, who, if ask'd, 
** Must Ireland's slaves be tithed and taiA^'d, 
And driven, like negroes or Croats, 

That you may roll in wealth and bliss ?" 
Look from beneath their shovel hats 

With all due pomp, and answer "Yea !" 
But then, if question'd, " Shall the brand 
Intolerance flings throughout that land, 
Betwixt her palaces and hovels, 

Suffering nor peace nor love to grow, 
Be ever quench'd ?" — ^&om the same shovelf 

Look grandly forth, and answer " No !" — 
Alas, alas ! have ike»e a claim 
To merciful Religion's name ? 

If more you want, go, see a bevy 
Of bowing parsons at a levee 
(Chusing your time, when straw 's before 
Some apoplectic bishop's door :) 
There, if Uiou canst with life escape 
That sweep of lawn, that press of crape, 
Just watch their rev'rences and graces, 

Should'ring their way on, at all risks, 
And say, if those round ample faces 

To heaven or earth most turn their disks 7 

This, this it is — ^Religion, made, 
'Twixt Church and State, a truck, a trade— 
This most ill-match'd, unholy Co. 
From whence the ills we witness flow— 
The war of many creeds with one. 
The extremes of too much faith, and none— 
The qualms, the fumes of sect and sceptic, 
And all that Reason, grown dyspeptic 
By swallowing forced or noxious creeds. 
From downright indigestion breeds ; 
Till, 'twixt old bigotry and new, 
'Twixt Blasphemy and Cant— 4he two 
Rank ills with which this age is cursed— 
We can no more tell uhick is worst. 
Than erst could Egypt, when so rich 
In various plagues, determine which 
She thought most pestilent and vile — 
Her frogs, Hke Benbow and Carlile, 
Croaking their native mud-notes loudf 
Or her fat locusts, like a cloud 
Of pluraUsta, obesely loweringi 
At once benighting and devouriig ! 
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This — this it u — and here I pray 

Thoee tapient wits of the Reviewa, 
Who make us poor, dull authon say, 

Not what we mean, but what they chooie ; 
Who to our most abundant shares 
Of nonsense add still more of theirs, 
And are to poets just such evils 

As caterpillars find those flies* 
That, not content to sting like devils. 

Lay eggs upon their backs likewise-— 
To guard against such foul deposits. 

Of others* meanings in my rhymes 
(A thing more needful here because it 's 

A sut^ect ticklish in these times,) 
I here to all such wits make known. 

Monthly and weekly, Whig and Tory, 
'T is Ihia Religion— this alone — 

I aim at in the following story : 

FabU. 

When Royalty was young and bold. 
Ere, touch'd by Time, he had become — 

If 't is not civil to say eld — 
At least, a d-detxmtjeune homme. 

One evening, on some wild pursuit. 

Driving along, he chanced to see 
Religion, passing by on foot. 

And took him in lus vis-ilt'Vis. 

This said Religion was a friar. 
The humblest and the best of men, 

Who ne*er had notion or desire 
Of riding in a coach till then. 

** I say"— quoth Royalty, who rather 

EnjoyM a masquerading joke — 
** I say, suppose, my good old father. 

You lend me, for a while, your cloak." 

The friar consented — ^little knew 
What tricks the youth had in his head ; 

Besides, was rather tempted, too, 
By a laced coat he got in stead. 

Away ran Royalty, slap-dash. 
Scampering like mad about the town ; 

Broke windows— shiver'd lamps to smash. 
And knock'd whole scores of watchmen down. 



While nought could they whose heads were broke. 
Learn of the " why" or the ** wherefore," 

Ebccept that 't was Religion's cloak 
The gentleman, who crack'd them, wore. 

Meanwhile, the Friar, whose head was tum'd 

By the laced coat, grew frisky too— 
Look'd big — his former habits spum'd — 

And storm'd about as great men do- 
Dealt much in pompous oaths and curses-^ 

Said ** Damn you," often, or as bad — 
Laid claim to other people's purses- 

In short, grew either knave or mad. 



1 " The greatest number of the ichneumon tribe are leen 
settling upon the back of the caterpillar, and dartinsr atdif- 
ftrent intervnia their ttin^ into its body — at every dart they 
deposit an egg.**— Go/d«mttA 



As work like this was onbefitting. 
And flesh and Uood no longer boie It, 

The Court of Common Seone thon nttii^ 
Sommon'd the cnlpriti bodi belbre it. 

Where, after hoon in wrangling spent 
(As courts must wrangle to decide well^ 

Religion to Saint Lake's was soity 
And Royalty pack'd off to Bridewell : 

With this proviso — Should they be 

Restored in due time to their 
They both must give security 

In future, against such 



Rehgion ne'er to lend his clodfc. 
Seeing what dreadful work it leads to ; 

And Rojralty to crack his joke— 
But not to crack poor people's heads, too. 



FABLE V. 

THE LITTLE OEAND ULMA. 

Proem. 

Novella, a young Bolognese, 

The daughter of a leam'd law doctor,' 
Who had with all the subtleties 

Of old and modem jurists 8tock*d her. 
Was so exceeding fair, *t is said. 

And over hearts held such dominioiiy 
That when her father, sick in bed. 
Or busy, sent her, in his stead. 

To lecture on the Code Justinian, 
She had a curtain drawn before her. 

Lest, if her charms were seen, the stndenii 
Should let their young eyes wander o'er her, 

And quite forget their jurisprudence.* 
Just so it is with Truth — when seen. 

Too fair and bright — ^'t is j&mn behind 
A light, thin allegoric screen, 

She thus can safest teach mankind. 

Fable. 

In Thibet once there reign'd, we *re told, 
A little Lama, one year old- 
Raised to the throne, that realm to Mnn, 
Just when his little Holiness 
Had cut — as near as can be reckon*d — 
Some say las first tooth, some his 
Chronologers and verses vary. 
Which proves historians should be 
We only know the important truth— 
His Majesty had cut a tooth.' 

And much his sutgects were enchanted, 
As well all Lamas' sutgects may be, 

1 Andreas. 

3 duand il 6toit occup^ d*aacniio nssolaa, fl ^_. 

Novelle, sa fille, en son lieu lire aox es^Mdos as <Aaigi^at, 
aiin que la biatit^ d* elle n* emp^chit la pensAe im oyants, 
elle avoit une petite coartine devant dlew-«<r * - - — 
Citi des DavtUy p. 11. chap. 36. 

3 See Turner's Erabaarf lo Thibet fbr aa 

interview with the Lama. " Teshnn Lama (hs aSyii) was tf 
thici time eitrhteen months old. Thou^ hm was saaUs Is 
speak a word, he made the most sx pr e asi vis i 
ducted himself with astonishing dignUff 
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And would kave given their heads, if wanted, 

To make tee-totums for the baby 
As he was there by Right Divine 

(What lawyers call Jure DhnnOf 
Meaning a right to yours, and mine. 

And every body's goods and rhino) — 
Of course his faiUiful sulgects' purses 

Were ready with their aids and succours — 
Nothing was seen but pensioned nurses. 

And the land groan'd with bibs and tuckers. 

Oh ! had there been a Hume or Bennet 
Then sitting in the Thibet Senate, 
Ye gods, what room for long debates 
Upon the Nursery Estimates ! 
What cutting down of swaddUng-clothes 

And pin-a-fores, in nightly battles ! 
What calls for papers to expose 

The waste of sugar-plums and rattles ! 
But no— if Thibet had M. Ps., 
They were far better bred than these ; 
Nor gave the slightest opposition. 
During the Monarch's whole dentition. 

But short this cdm ; for, just when he 
Had reach'd the alarming age of three. 
When royal natures — and, no doubt 
Those of aU noble beasts — break out. 
The Lama, who till then was quiet, 
Show'd symptoms of a taste for riot ; 
And, ripe for mischief, early, late. 
Without regard for Church or State, 
Made free wkh whosoe'er came nigh — 

Tweak'd the Lord Chancellor by the nose, 
Tum'd all the Judges' wigs awry, 

A«d trod on the old General's toes — 
Pelted the Bishops with hot buns. 

Rode cock-horse on the City maces. 
And shot, from little devilish guns. 

Hard peas into his subjects' faces. 
In short, snch wicked pranks he play'd. 

And grew so mischievous (God bless him !) 
That his chief Nurse — though wdth the aid 
Of an Archbishop — ^waa afraid. 

When in these moods, to comb or dress him ; 
And even the persons most inclined 

For Kings, through thick and thin, to stickle, 
Thought him (if they 'd but speak their mind. 

Which they did not) an odious pickle. 

At length, some patriot lords — a breed 

Of animals they have in Thibet, 
Extremely rare, and fit, indeed. 

For folks hke Pidcock to exhilnt — 
Some patriot lords, seeing the length 
To which things went, combined their strength. 
And penn'd a manly, plain and fr^ 
tRemonstrance to the Nursery ; 
In which, protesting that diey yielded 

To none, that ever went before 'em— 
In loyalty to him who wielded 

The hereditary pap-spoon o'er 'em — 
That, as for treason, 't was a thing 

That made them aUnost tick to think of— 



That they and theirs stood by the King, 

Throughout his measles and his chin-cough. 
When others, thinking him consumptive. 
Had ratted to the heir Presumptive I — 
But, still — ^though much admiring Kings 
(And chiefly those in leading-strings)— 
They saw, with shame and grief of soul, 

There was no longer now the wise 
And constitutional control 

Of birch before their ruler's eyes ; 
But that, of late, such pranks, ftnd tricks. 

And freaks occurr'd the whole day long, 
As all, but men with bishopricks, 

Allow'd, even in a King, were wrong- 
Wherefore it was they humbly pray'd 

That Honourable Nursery, 
That auch reforms be henceforth made, 

As all good men desired to see ; — 
In other words (lest they might seem 
Too tedious,) as the gentlest scheme 
For putting all such pranks to rest. 

And in its bud the mischief nipping — 
They ventured humbly to suggest 

His Majesty should have a whipping ! 

When this was read — ^no Congreve rocket. 

Discharged int9 the Gallic trenches, 
E'er equall'd the tremendous shock it 

Produced upon the Nursery Benches. 
The Bishops, who of course had votes, 
By right of age and petticoats. 
Were first and foremost in the fuss — 

" What, whip a Lama !— sufiTer biroh 

To touch his sacred infamous ! 

Deistical ! — assailing thus 

The fundamentals of the Church ! 
No — no — such patriot plans as these 
(So help them Heaven — and their sees 1) 
"rhey held to be rank blasphemies.^ 



. -*» 



The alarm thus given, by these and other 

Grave ladies of the Nursery side. 
Spread through the land, till, such a potbar, 

Such party squabbles, far and wide, 
Never in history's page had been 
Recorded, as were then between 
The Whippers and Non-whippers seen. 
Till, things arriving at a state 

Which gave some fears of fevolatioii, 
The patriot lords' advice, though late. 

Was put at last in execution. 
The Parliament of Thibet met— 

The little Lama, call'd before it. 
Did, then and there, his whipping g^ 
And (as the Nursery Gazette 

Assures us) like a hero bore iL 

And though 'rnong Thibet Tories, some 
Lament that Royal MartyrcJom 
(Please to observe, the letter D 
In this last word 's pronounced like B,) 
Yet to the example of that Prince 

So much is Thibet's land a d^or, 
'Tii said, her little Lamas sinee 

Have all behaved themselves muck better 
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FABLE VI. 



THX EXTINOUISHUfl. 



Proem. 

Though soldiers ore the true supports, 
The natural allies of Courts, 
Woe to the Monarch who depends 
Too much on his red-coated friends ; 
For even soldiers sometimes think — 

Nay, Colonels have been known to recuon,- 
And reasoners, virhether clad in pink, 
Or red, or blue, are on the brink 

(Nine cases out of ten) of treason. 

Not many soldiers, I believe, are 

As fond of liberty as Mina ; 
Else — wroe to Kings, v^hen Freedom's fever 

Once turns into a ScarUtina ! 
For then — ^but hold — 'tis best to veil 
My meaning in tlie following tale : — 

F(Me. 

A LORD of Persia, rich and great. 

Just come into a large estate. 

Was shock'd to find he had, for neighbours. 

Close to his gate, some rascal Ghebers, 

Whose fires, beneath his very nose 

In heretic combustion rose. 

But lords of Persia can, no doubt. 

Do what they will — so, one fine morning, 
He turn'd the rascal Ghebers out. 

First giving a few kicks for warning. 
Then, thanking Heaven most piously. 

He knock'd their temple to the ground. 
Blessing himself for joy to see 

Such Pagan ruins strew'd around. 
But much it vex'd my lord to find. 

That, while all else obey'd his will. 
The fire these Ghebers left behind — 

Do what he would — kept burning still. 
Fiercely he storm'd, as if his frown 
Could scare the bright insurgent down ; 
But no— such fires are headstrong things, 
And care not much for lords or kings. 
Scarce could his lordship well contrive 

The flashes in one place to smother, 
Before — ^hey, presto— all alive, 

They sprung up freshly in another. 

At length, when, spite of prayers and damns, 

'T was found the sturdy flame defied him. 
His stewards came, with low salamSf 

Offering, by contract^ to provide him 
Some large extinguishers (a plain 
Much used, they said, at Ispahan, 
Vienna, Petersburg!! — in short. 
Wherever light *s forbid at court) — 
Machines no lord should be without. 
Which would, at once, put promptly out 
Fires of all kinds — ^from staring stark 
Volcanos to the tiniest spark — 
Till all things slept as dull and dark 



As, in a great lord's Deii^bomhood, 

'T was right and fitting all things aboiild. 

Accordingly, some large supplies 

Of these Extiognisheci were fmnish'd 
(All of the true, imperial site,) 

And there, in rows, stood Uack sod buziiish'd, 
Ready, where'er a gleam but shone 
Of light or fire, to be clapp'd on. 

But, ah ! how lordly wisduD em. 
In trusting to extinguishers ! 
One day, when he had left sU sure 
(At least hdieved so,) dark, secare— 
The flame, at all its exits, entries. 

Obstructed to his heart's content, » 
And black extinguishers, like sentries. 

Placed upon every dangerous vent— 
Ye gods ! imagine his amaze. 

His wrath, his rage, when, on lelnmin^ 
He found not only the old Uaxe, 

Brisk as before, crackling and hnminj 
Not only new, young conflagrations. 
Popping up round in varioos stations— 
But, still more awful, strange, and dire. 
The Extinguishers themselves on fire ! ! ' 
They, they — those trusty, blind miM»hin#>f 

His lordship had so long been praisings 
As, under Providence, the imeans 

Of keeping down all lawless bbudni^ 
Were now themselves — alas, too true 
The shameful fact-^tum'd blazers too, 
And, by a change as odd as cruel. 
Instead of dampers, served for fuel ! 

Thus, of his only hope bereft, 

"What," said the great man, "most be doatr 
All that, in scrapes Uke this, is left 

To great men is — ^to cut and ran. 
So run he did ; while to their grounds 

The banish'd Ghebers bless'd retuni'd : 
And, though their fire had lnx>ke its booadiy 

And all abroad now wildly bom'd. 
Yet well could they, who loved the flsms^ 
Its wand'ring, its excess reclaim; 
And soon another, fairer dome 
Arose to be its sacred home, 
Where, cherish'd, guarded, not confin'd. 
The living glory dwelt inshrined. 
And, shedding lustre, strong bat even. 
Though bom of earUi, grew worthy 

Mond, 

The moral hence my Muse infers 
Is — ^that such lords are simple ehres. 

In trusting to extinguishers 
That are combustible themselves. 



1 The idea of this fable was eaogfat fhna qds of 
brilliant mots which abound in the coo 
friend, the author of the Letter* to Jt 
which contains some of the happiest b| 
poetry that have appeared in this or any 



soiaw«7|E|S 
age. ' 



CORRUPTION AND INTOI^ERANCE ; 

TWO POEMS. 



Thi prMIice which ha« Ulelj been intn 
literature, of writing vetj long noiM upon 
ftrent verees, appesra to me rather a happj 
for it supplies lu with a mode of turning a 
to account; ind aa hones too dull for the 
■erve well enoogh to dnw lumber, so po 
kitid mike excellent beasts of biuden, ai 
notes, though thej ma; not b 



paying anj n 



Terence I 
a adopt thai Social 



that the; n 

"Quod Bupra no8 niHiL ad noa.' 

In the fiiai of ilie following poems, I ha' 
to speak of the Revolution in language 
sometimes been employed by Tory v 
which is therefore , neither tery new n 
But, however an Englishman may be 
with ingratitude, for appreciating the me 






source of his liberties — howev 
the seasoning of so many on 



whose country the Revolution brought 
iiyury and insult, and who recollects ll 
of Molyneui was burned, by order ■ 



It, ford 



ing lo ei 



Ireland those principles on which the Rei 
professedly founded — an Irishman may 
criticise the measures of thai period, wit 
ing himself either to the imputation of in; 
the suspicion of being influenced by an 
mains afjacobiilsm. No nation, it is tni 






a lib< 



eshadw 



X for ever ll; 



ceful reign. 



The bold notions of popular 

First and his Parliament, were gradually 
by those slavish doctrines for which Lord 
culogiies the churchmen of that period ; 
RefonnatioQ had iiappened too sooo for t 
religion, so the Revolution came too 
spirit of liberty, tt* advantages accordin 
the most part specious and truisUoty, wl 
which it entailed are still fell and (till inc 
SE 



ineceasary Iha frequent eiercise of pi»- 
1 unwieldy power which oannol moTO t 

alarm, it limited the only iateriecence 
n which is singly and independently ei- 
1 the people, and whose abuses are then- 

to iheir Bcnsei and capacities i like tb« 
a ceilain statue in Minerva's temple at 
kilfully veilea from their sight the only 

he Revolution abridged this unpopular 
imply compensated by the substitution of 

el in its operations. In the disposal of 
revenue, and the citensive patronage an- 
Ihe first foundations of this povfer of ihe 

-eased and strengthened it, and the f^w 
IS which the Act of Settlement opposed 
fss have all been gradually removed dur^ 
;gi9h reigns that succeeded, till at length 
influence is become tlie vital principle of 
hose agency, subtle and unseen, pervade* 

ph or grace which presided over the mi>- 



e of liberty 


and the Re\ 


rolutic 


in are so ba. 


Delated by 




.that. 


probably, in 


1 the litter 


I may be Iho 


.light hostile or ID- 


Ibe formi 


Br; but not} 


ling can be mors 




pieion;-ihe 




object which 




lions would 1 






ich 1 think 


England is '. 


ha«« 


img, and be- 


h and fort 


tign sutaugal 


;i0D s 


hemaysotH. 


rf to chooi 




>and< 


omissions of 




1, and that, as she 


then had > 


without a 




r now seek ■ 


bout a Reiolution. 






ng of the parties which have 


,«,Iong.gi. 



ill be observed that I lean as little 
igs as to their advenaiies. Both lactiona 

equally cruel to Ireland, and perhaps 
incere in their efforts for the liberties of 
There is one name, indeed, connected 
ism, of Vfhich I can never think but vrilh 

and tenderness. -As justly, however, 
ight of the Bun be claimed by any paiticn- 
as the sanction of thu name be assumed 
ty whatbveri Mr, Foi belonged to inan- 
hey have lost in liira their lUnst Griend 



Sia MOORE'S WOEKS. 

Wilb mpcet to ihe 1^ lineg npOD Intolenoce Aa weeping tUiet, IhU nndciT lutchei Kb, 

nhicb I haie nitjoiDed, ihej an but the LmprrTeci lieu ihoge on dock extol the (un uul ikj ! 

beginning of a long nriea of EaajSt with which J Bona! on, while wandering through mj tULtive haonta 

here meuBce mj leaden, upon lbs nnw imponant 1 coldlj Uaten (o tbj puriol vumti, 

aubject. I shall look to no higher merit in the talk And fee], [hough cloM out wedded coiuiuiea twin^ 

than that of gtfing a new form to claims ubd reman- More aoirow for m; own than pride &om thine. 
atniDcee, which have been oAenmuch more eleganllj 

urged, and which would long eie now hate produced ^"^ P»n»« » moment— «iid if tnithi urara 

Ihcir effect, but thai the nUnda of some men, like the f^"" *>^ •" '"•« W *»' counly ear 

pupil of the eje, contract tbemwlrea iho more, iht '^''''' '"™ "" P°^<^" ^ '^J"" >"' P— a'«, 

■tronget hght there ia ahed upon them. *™ »e»™ "■> "•*■ <>« "— (d'« guided liee ; 

If aught can pleaaa thee but the good old mwa 

Of "Church and Stale," and "Williun'a uMtchlM 

CORRUPTION, . .»."""•■.■„,. , , . „ ^ 

Ajid " Acta and Right! of glonau* ughty-ei^u,"— 

AN EPISTLE. ThiDgB, which though now a ceotor; oat of das, 

^^~ A few crank argumeata for apeecbing Loid^^' 

K.f.w3' f ' VI ■ mi rum, while I tell how England's fraedom Ibund, 

V,.,.. 1. -■' .'r^'r^r, u^*'.,"r»rjfrir< ""." n>.. ', ^^f^ toon the looked for Lfe, her deadlieM wonad; 

Euis, TiuT* t' ii-Ti T,; ;•>.>,', .1 T>i ■,!.•«• •>' How hmic she Btnigglcd, whila hsT foe WBi leeB, 

«r rivo'c i.( ii.r.,..- i.n.., »«.t., .«■- ■■ Tiu How alrong o'er Jamea and Popery the pisrail'd, 

J.fif9>ii> BfiJiTi.. How weaklj ftll, when Whiga and gold MwTd.' 

he fi"l momenli of ihoit popolaritj han io nHnl taa 

Jielattvriheirgoternmant. Thoa ait Amlioiij Belfawhi^ 

Bo*BT on, mj ftiend—lhough, atript of all beaide, tufllci™"ilj'*oiiili]ii«"'5i8 Ei^m^^miS^^', "m «£! 

Tliy atniggling nation atill retains her pride :' "otdi, lb( not aluDUPg ih. lequiails qnutily of wUka*. 

That pride which once in genuine glory woke, tmm 

When Matlborough fought, and htiiUant St. John ,ur,in' _ __ 

epoke ; bnd layi, " vie are •.ai iM how be diiappaiined dwUl^ 

That pride which atill, by time and ahame unatung, '"f*'^'"'J'V '^'f'""^ "L^ '?' «"" ?£"j|**™™'" 

Outlives e'en Wh'lcl-cke-H awDtd and HVkab-Ij's ikij. If rt i. true IhB he wa. .^KrfVo^riSS, 5? ■! 



Boaat on, my friend, wliile in thia humbled iale,' 




Where honour mouma and freedom fcira to amile, 




Where the bright light of England's fame ia known 




But by the baleful ahadow ahe baa thrown 


.l!„'™"ur'on 


On all out fate'-wbere, doom'd to wrongs and 


Z^^^^Z 




We hear you talk of Britain's glorious rights. 


^TJ::hi 




,ji 1(^16 of IbolaU-.. 

• ui uiDi uui«,.,i,:ini nut, u> — M moet With B pol'ti"" »•» "ariooaly qmtaa !*• Dr 
B insr Ihe lut eTBnl, wire ma- laralian of Bighu, etc. to pnm U» aetoaf ailMeain if 

i\ hatm) anri lenni towinli a '-ngliah Ubatty, thai I do not think of the If«iqBli,wtai 

mjh* .icioni delichied to Icimph ?".;'_'SI"'"" mealiona. (a) ■'»« "bMtlDolriiitfcBbia 






ii,bTinai 




ImS taii'CS K'lS'e^'oi'^fL" h'^m™ to'"^° "n*'1l! incMWr'waiatajTL-.B Mm £^^lk») Ih. ei 
rel»atNkeliUi<la>i>tein«> ju'lKe and lib^aUf, and ■ indsblad to IbaRnolaiiooftr Biiablkw thia la li 



While Eingi were poor, uid ill ll 

Wlkieh druu the People, but voncb 
Ere jet a yielding CommoOB bid ■ 
TfaoM chiiDi ofgald b; which Lhei 
Then proud Prerogative, unlal^ht ' 
With Briber;'! aiJeDt Toot on Freti 



■nof JohaBuU'inno 








Dogl«trr-.ii.|rf>,ofh 






b-w-yx;^";. 


llMdLiimr.oflhecl.m 






ijofihepaopl, 


s'r/^^r^^rL: 


/■vH^TJl',!^ 






asw.-." 






ung pieparilivB 



llili uDHinr « tba people, ■ BreHl i 
Unj ha» deputad lowaich far Uu 



Ibutucuiatlve biliDH o^lhef^l'ilSu 
hH aaTar aiiHM bui in tha pig« of » 
daLvlme, a pnpopdanaca would be fill 

ioKniibljr, bat sflecluallj^ aloog whb JL ; 
tha path niiht laad erenluellr le dmi 

dnufsi — like UilUHi'i bhdge over Chioi. 

" Smooih, eai;, ineffenilTO, dom 

1 TKoufli the KiafI of Enilaod m 

b^ o'p^'nsd tTtlia £i»'b IB preUnt »ui 
we aiu>l nol lUritiule U Uie iCeTalulionil 
allojolJiBr or inienling thii an or f iivern 

(hough the limili of Ihe loiel teienue pn 

eoM ofspaia, being addail to the iiaua 

aelT mi publicljr aicenalned : tad ifChs 



cri;' 




t<a<e> of pelitic 






bi^>he power of 


•|^(e.Unglh. 




raayha>aprepu^U.e 


w.yr«.tbaipvaii< 



ingeuuitr in fladiug unt tha character of 
the nilare of tbair palidcal iaMllntjont ; 
' at like dial aaiv laiuiiT ij i 
' ofSJahepearainbl 
a Collaelion of De 



htn under thaii laepaetira plaua. 



ma MOORE'S WORKS. 

Tba lime wu loal, uid WiUlain, wilh a imile, While Puliamenti, no moie IhaM aaend thiap 

8iw Fnedom weeping o'er [bo uofinuh'd pile ! Which miJie and rule the deniny of Kiugi, 

Hence ell Ihe ills you luffur, bence remain Like loaded dice bf miniiteri ere thrown, 

Hvcb galJing fragmcnu of tbU leudal chtiD,' And ewb new aeL of ihupen cog their own ! 

WhoiM Lnki, around you by liio iN'orman flung, Hence Uie nch od, that Trom the I^euury neili^ 

Though looaod and broke m oAeii, nill have clung And dripi o'er all Ibe CoDBtitutioot wheels. 

Hence >ly Prerogative, bke Jove of old, Giving the old machine aucb pliuit pUy,' 

Uaa tum'd hia (bunder into ibowcn of gold, Thai Conit and CoBunooi jog one jolllen wij, 

Whose Hilent couiuhip wini locurer joyi,' While Wudom Iremblei for the craiy ur, 

Tainti by degree., and ruint without noiie. 80 gUl, io rotten, carrying foola no fcr ! 



ailugi.-Ibar. 6a uiu, tcin rnlmioH. Mmt. lib. liL ad. U 



iuce, if Lba King wa _ _ 

Jul ai laitlirully rv|inwiieJ u )«• PHiph. Il would I |r^dt«li. And IhaBib 11 muil be snad l^l, dvu ih 

eodhu u gMmwau aL ihe ftiramwhicb wm eoehrr —n uTUiat r.vWicr, Pnrog.lito, iha pour CuMngba 

DiHM Williui by IhoH "([»iUI« Whip. Thoy eonp .„ „^^ i,^, »„, Ouacf uhI aia«i| Uie Bulganua;)! 

mwiol kuu KiUi ika Bnt iuiiikiimid dI Ibe llabui Corp [ „„ „j,„ ^ .„,„ei,M 01 Ike Aiheiiun law, uu k« » 

AetwbicbkndburakazudnlHiMibiieoiiiriniHHiofili m^atateor wilUuEnir-BbaodaiiBiBnt is muek logn kw- 

Ck'ie; aiidlkiapiaiipkurour UnUvenf'intgaliajii ioh and 7.: - .. -..-t- : ,. . -^ 

icatupuo any of hn «M.«ii»_ Tkty l«™ilEd 1 j„wi i„rK«lucen. 

■UaMi>knMtara>laailiiiianiy,*adelrr<ilaUid iiiiiad li would be aaiuilnf u> Dau Ihi hiaisry of PnnMin 

finna lba nlrbruud "Babitiug L'tui, la wliick 11 rniiii Ihodiie oriuiiieoRh uiuIh ibe Tadoc piiina,Btii 

■inii,e™iibi!n,inU« k«>leil hour H.nry VII. andLiiiuccaauii "tautbt lk« 



I nica a iDiiiHh «i^ ",«o nw-., -j -.« ..*.--■...■ .-j-.. iqhu nna uAi, wreie iiw niyu pnvBT ■■■ oeen aanafMB 

iho urgHt il.(«l ' Bat me giwij and .liamguiAUiI mU om'K. p.^" huleen toft in fuU ao3 u'LneUad fi|_ 

Ml aiewnn. waa Uie peMr wkRh Ikey ga>e Io IbaCioi _,,m ^g„i ,„^ ^m .bare the intenily at lb w 

t wniMlaling Uia fioHlan uf ElieUana, of mnhlying I uilnliui ia velnwable. Far inaUoea, the power otttmm- 



tgiM atoned for iti miadiief by rsatuiinc iba old laiki 



Ibg (luufl, and grew lu da*a»«l wwh Mn^ of gold, that (,_„ .^i^j („ iti miadiief by matoiinc iba old ■atk^ 

ienwl fbf Ihe proide'i minw aa longer. We saeil but « „,^ InraUTha le Uiair righla, and widaDing mm aawlr 

lull tin wiilingi of ihat time, 10 uiidHaland lba uuinii iha liuJi of iki iMiBlalnie. But, by the Adsf U^eaaii 

Bent ihmMcil-l by moHjMjrt, which ihBpMclico of a^ BcoUand, this pan of Ike pief.aatiia wea laaii^ba 

n.i'pHSt'^lk«l"TI^Ih«;;rirfm«conai7F>iU.ineuii rt^i 0? tht^Mr" hicb hwl wDDddil Im. Ttapeai^ 

Sm; Biata Traol.. Wdl. fit. -d. ». p. «3S; -nd .» .! |„„„er, of c«.Ung p..™, which b.agrneraUt ban aw 

"BaiiiePHi«iloae«iiiMrnBidaia>awYear>Gill. {Sio liMd ftn-ll»iovoninmil»g«ia«l lba eonatitnilo«,itliila 

PHi.t,n>l.iii.p.»;.) ^ , ,, rF»,unqu>lLa«l ■«i.ilr:eot>itl.«aDdinstba uaairliif 

1 The lax gi«l -oand given le ,tb> feud.l lyattn * a,u nhSbi.led Bill lor iha llmiuU.,a of dda iiiihiyka 

■haArtortballlhorciiailsll.whicbaliolishedlbiilenu branch uf piemgatint. whick »B>pnpa«d la lbs nta3 

of kniiku' aorvice is ta^il', and whieh BliickaUifH eoi B«iie I. undet iha pecntiar nnoUon and ni-iaiBMlIliM 

pa-aa, fbi iU uhilaiylnauenc* upon jKoperly.Ui iha boaii gf ^ rmm, but wbieh dia Whiga rrlanad wllk Ihal da- 

pioiialana of M>u|BB Ghana iliefr. Tat even la Ikia A«< nu^i.rixie daKeacy, which hia MMnlly pntaMri ^ 

ur the efletlaor that enonwaeloig i^irtjlbal Arnnanu „|„„ j„ jjir, itunmHei, friiin takintaiiyuiiuailljedHa- 



poara by Dm Toitta Is AaaA 

^-iMik-- • - 

^anemu fit about ble 1 



leiDthe itMof IhHlalrong count. »hich •eiiad Ihtgood king Oeorga L, hIelaeiMS fcave mH 
iflho^iiii. If lba mimgc™ ofi 



oppoaa to Ihe weight of Ike Crown. If lba in>i»»f> ofi ;„ ,„,, „, t^a constiunhiB : (»] hot so panes seayeHd 

rfmlulina bad bee. aiotaw in their wiili«lbrKTonn,lh „i,h th. .nnalaof lba ihreeOaorgea,eon"ldpaa.«y«i^<at 

wenlil nW only bane Mhan Uiu (rtler off Iha righu of eli ,„ ,„ ^f a,g„ p.doaa Honanka aitkv af Ill4i0 IB kii 

li..n, but ihiT WBUM hate nneweil Ihe awiie adopwd ^air, or lodlffeieece ftir Iha conMilDtioii. 

C.^niwair>tlniiiornKreaidi«UMnanbaTDr knighuoft | "Theydrora ao faat (aaya Wdwond of the MMMii 

aklre, >o lbs eirfu'hm of iho.r bk-w id.ijniflcini boroaf I „r Chailet !.,) Ihat il wa> 00 wander tbst Iks wIn* aal 

whi«h have Inialed Ilia whole maa of Iha cniuuluIK chiriol broke.'- (Mefnoin,p.3Jl.]— But thbhtslSBcUM, 

Irt.nl rierandon tall. dii. meoiun) af Crosiwall'. " a. 1 jf „ may judge fiom Mperianes, la M be faspoUd laa » 

l.'iar 00 Rt III bH raoie wnnaelalilv naile, aDdin a \m ,ha Mly and impeisowly ofthe drivara, thu b> the w*M •! 

line." Il fiiimed lienor Mr. nil^ plan in mi: bull ihW toppling oil Horn the Treaaory which haa boas fteii 

rin'i ptin nf lelbrm wai a kbid nt dcnmaiic pM*,iihi loneceaeary InmnkeaiovernmeolUkaihstorRairiisiiw 

ulikcrylBbeacladatHr.Shaiblan>B'<FaHt«a." .moUkly. If Chailei bad been aa well pnnidad wHb thi 

o f.._ „:„ H,„„- iit^ M nauni. article ai hie •acetmon have been riaee tbs hspM levolr 

rrv^!^innrrfi.TTta.i. Hon, bla CommoBa would MTU have maiitod (hwi theThwe 

. ^ ;^IK i.telH'sL 'he b""k appellalloa of" ledill™ vipen," hiR wasll taw 

Auiom pu B>Bdi«.ii. .atelluoh ^^ j^ ^^ _^ _^ , ^, alwsy? wUl be) -dMlll 
Conimoni,"— "loyd CoBiDOBa," eta. MB. and wooM kie 

Jal SeeePnmpMol. publlthoil m Ifitn, upon Iha Kin giTea him aliipeaBBey, or aay odwr aerl of tanss j kt al^ 

I^^n'^"l'X.«'Il°of 'Raol'lind i^Kniihl of rSh'"' » « «J - 

" Hfmipon (!«y. ihe Yeooian) Ihe genlleoian grew ani («1 E 

acd laid Ibet I talked like a baie commoiiHiallli aiaih"^ (ij O 



CORRUPTION. 



And the doped people, hoorl]' doom'd to 
The lums thai bribe iheir Ubeitiee tv/tj,' 
Like a joang sigle, who hu leoL bis pluj 
To Sedge the ihsli by whicb he meeU hi 
See Iheif own fealhera pluck d, to wing i 
Which rank comiption deitinei for Iheii 

1 The ui'iiail thai wnndliulii luccesdi t a 
tHKn culled veiTipiI; Uie HMKir-nwxa «r ■ 
wa ■uppuie the Tli.«>a to be ita wifo, .i»l U 
hiubdiulTt*} i know no ballar model of a iDaixi 

of njilril, Ibu tba "hioh Ihi uiiBfBnianU ul 
Id thv 0rA pUcflf sbA anuat not ool^ obuin Itom 



l«i,(*l » Wllmi.lt) or ■ w.rf.re ;(in prc|i>riii( 
JaAtiKa ■!*■■•* '^■"an, l>r puoin; fellera and 

ud ilie Caueliiani, with > lliouand olherdiv 
iHtencHB. [r her apo*uaha*aalillDDou^hDri 
iat to fmmlilo al Ilia ridiculoua exhibJtioa whi 
oThjrBj lai hflj withhold fVoiD him now and Ihi 
ofUieHahaaaCofpuaAct £b modi of proceodi 

"NoPoperj, aoPnpary:" u loud u ahe can, 

liw all hii u|uiDBiiri, Thil method wu (fi«3 
old woiBftDof Northamprod, 4Dd with much ai 
omly, Ihia confaniant bugbear oFFoperj iab^ 
kiMt emonr Iho nDmberlfl* aniillitriei which lb 

tmnltt Charlea ai>d Jamea, iiuiead of proAti 

their vtarrki upon ibe Conftitutioa, ihai ihaj 

tiuir liberlisH. Ihinnx IhiMe timii, Ifaerelbra, ■ 
wmaihe watchword orfreedom.Hnd larvod lo I 
lie apirit awnke afiinat the intaaiona of bigolT 
filln. The KoiohilkHi, boweiat, Uf tamnnir 

Sn'^roM.'of which the Th'rone'hsTnM^.iled 
pwible adtanue, and the c) or-'NoFopari 

■nctixchinenta nTlhe Ciown, baa leiTtd arar a 

(dainTarKl'atrivil'ea oT lEi^pJopl^ Tba di 
ClHich ftam Paniita and Frelandera wu the 
fhi Ou, lepeal nV Ihe Trianniil B.II, for Iha t, 

Catpui Act, and, In ahori, for all thne ipiiiie 
■r Ike eontiliiliDii bj which tha raiioa or the 
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1 Ki^w alarm 
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IT ihee proudly avf, 



is hia pmepennii itniii, 

Mdoni'i form abould ftij 
ng hath paei'd tmy '. 
•lay irDuad the dead, 
re the bduI hu fled !< 

nrtue with ber righli, 
a Caprex'a hei|[h(t' 

ited with their breath ! 
Lbat golden time, 
ivered, sublime, 

7 hut Iheir own,) 
:hB Tribunea elood, 
ow Freedom'i flood 



ei Foeiei aaialoni 



wttor-proof coilee^uB Lord 



ledinundBurkohuan 






mm in nn asdentii 
Jmeiui. Sat. i. t. 91 



I inlHfennee with lb* liibla 
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Oh! look aromid— though yet a tyrant's sword 

Nor haunts your sleep nor trembles o er your board, 

Hiough blood be better drawn by modem quacks 

With Treasury leeches than with sword or aze ; 

Yet say, could even a prostrate Tribune's power, 

Or a mock Senate, in Rome's servile hour. 

Insult so much the rights, the claims of man, 

As doth that fetter'd mob, that free divan. 

Of noble tools and honourable knaves, 

Of pension'd patriots and privileged slaves ? 

That party-colour'd mass, which nought can wann 

But quick Corruption's heat — whose ready swarm 

Spread their light wings in Bribery's golden sky, 

Buzz for a period, lay their eggs, and die ! 

That greedy vampire, which from Freedom's tomb 

Comes forth with all the mimicry of bloom 

Upon its lifeless cheek, and sucks and drains 

A people's blood to feed its putrid veins ! — 

*• Heavens, what a picture !" — ^yes, my friend, '< ia 

** But can no light be found, no genuine spark 
Of former fire to warm us ? Is there none 
To act a Marvell's part ?"' — I fear, not one. 
To place and power all public spirit tends, 
In place and. power all pubhc spirit ends ;* 
Like hardy plants, that love the air and sky. 
When ou/, 't will thrive, but taken iji^ *t will die ! 

Not bolder truths of sacred freedom hung 
From Sidney's pen or burn'd on Fox's tongue. 
Than upstart Whigs produce each market-night, 
Wliile yet their conscience, as their purse, is light ; 
While debts at home excite their care for those 
Which, dire to tell, their much-loved country owes. 
And loud and upright, till their price be known. 
They thwart the King's supplies to raise their own — 
But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum- 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb ! 
And though I feel as if indignant Heaven 
Must think that wretch too foul to be forgiven. 
Who basely hangs the bright, protecting shade 
Of Freedom's ensign o'er Corruption's trade,* 
And makes the sacred flag he dares to show 
His passport to the market of her foe ! — 



1 Andrew Marvell, the boneBt opposer of the court during 
the reign of Charles the Second, and the last Member o( 
Parliament who, according to the ancit>nt mode, took wages 
from his constituents. How very much the Commons have 
changed their pay-masters ! — See the State-Poems foi some 
rude but spirited effusions of Andrew Marvell. 

2 The following artless speech of Sir Francis Winning- 
ton, in the reign of Charles the Second, will amuse those 
who are fully aware of the perfection which we have at- 
tained in that system of Government whose humble begin- 
nings seem to have astonished the worthy Baronet so much. 
" I did observe (says he) that all thoMe who had pensions, 
and most of those who had offices, voted all of a side, as 
they were directed by some great officer, exactly as if their 
business in this House had been to preserve their ))ensions 
and offices, and not to make laws for the good of them who 
sent them here." — He alludes to that Parliament which was 
called, par excellence^ the Pensionary Parliament! a dis- 
tinction, however, which it has long lost, and which we 
merely give it from old custom, just as we say Tke Irish Re- 
bullion. 

3 " While they promise them liberty, they themselves are 
the fiervants of corruption." 2 Pet ii. — I suggest, with 
much deference, to the expounders of Scripture-Prophecy, 
whether Mr. Onn-ng is not at present fulfilling the prediction 
of " the scoffers," who were to come " in the last days." 



Yet, yet I own, so venerably dear 

Are Freedom's grave old antbenu to mr 

That I en}t>y them, though fay laacab ■migt 

And reverence Scripture even firom Satan's taagatr. 

Nay, when the Constitatiofl has exfaredy 

I'll have sQch men, like Irish waken, l^red 

To sing old Habeas Corpus by its side. 

And ask, in purchased ditties, why it died?' 

See that smooth Lord, vi^om natuie's plastie paiv 

Seem'd to have destined for those Eastern reigns 

When eimuchs flourish'd, and when nerveleai iStuap 

That men rejected were the ohmce of Kings.* 

Even hSf forsooth (oh, mockery aocant !) 

Dared to assume the patrist's name at fiist— ' 

Thus Pitt began, and thus begin bis apes ; 

Thus devils, when j&vt rai8''dy take pleaaingihapei- 

But oh, poor Ireland ! if revenge be sweet 

For centuries of wrong, for daiiL deceit 

And withering insult — ^for the Union t&roWB 

Into thy bitter cup,* when that alone 

Of slavery's draught was wanting* — if for this 

Revenge be sweet, thou hast that demon's 



1 I believe it ia in following the corpse to the ffrawe, uA 
not at the wakes (as we call the watehiog of tiiedMd,}ttst 
this elegiac howl of my countmnen la performed. Bpsasc 
says, that our howl "is beatheoiah. and pr o c e eds mmi 
despair of salvation." If so, I think England naj jjoisiB 
chorus with us at present. — ^The Abb6 de Motraye tdbsi^ 
that the Jews in the East address their dead in a tiaSu 
manner, and say, " Hu ! Ha ! Ha ! why did yea diaf Ha^t 
you a wife 1 Had'at you a long pipe )'* etc etc (See kii 
Travels.) I thought for a lonf time with Vallaaeej, that 
we were a colony of Carthaginians ; but ftom this niift 
of de Motraye, and from the way in which Mr. F-ie-H 
would have as treated, I bsgin to suspect we are no betts 
than Jews. 

2 According to Xenophon, the chief circiunstanee vhidi 
recommended eunuchs to the service of Bestem primm 
was the ignominious station which they held in moeietjfui 
the probability of their being, upon this aeeomit, nMie de- 
voted to the will and caprice of a master, firom whose aoties 
alone they derived consideration, and in whose fiivonr tfsy 
found a refuge from the contempt of manloBd. Alolii 
ovTi; 01 iuvou%o< vaf» roig »\Kotf m¥^amtr9»f *mt M 
TOuTO ff rn-OTOu i^ixoupev vfOTiaowrmi, (•!— Bot I doobt 
whether even an Eastern Prince would have ohosMi aa «• 
tiro Administration upon this principle. 

3 Does Lord C-stl-r — ^gh remember the relbnaiiy , 
tions of his early days? 

4 "And in the c^^p an Union shall be thrown.** 



Three Cs were branded in the Sibylline bo<AB, as fltfal ts 
the peace and liberties of Rome. T^«« »»wwm *m»tm 
(Cornelius Sylla, Cornelius Cinna, and Comelhis I«8BtolaaJ 
(b) And three Cs will be remembBred in Ireland as hmg is 
C-md-n and cruelty, Cl-re and corruption, C-ed-r— gk ssl 
contempt, are alliteratively and appropriately itssrrfiatit^ 

5 Among the many measures whi<», ainca the Bevoh* 
tion, have contributed to increase toe infloeoee cf ths 
Throne, and to feed an this " Aaron's serpmit of the eeo- 
stitution to its present healthy and respeetaUe magsitikis* 
there have been few more nutritive than the Beoteh ssf 
Irish Unions. Sir John Parker said, in a ddbate anoa thi 
former question, that " he would submit H to tlwilTiwn, 
whether men who had basely betrayed tlMsir traat, by gSrisr 
up their independent constitution, were ^ to be siP ir^ 
into the English House of Commons.** But Sir Joha wosU 
have known, if he had not been out of plaee at the turn, 
that the pliancy of such materials was not amoiy dw Isssl 
of their recommendations. Indeed the promoteni eC As 
Scotch Union were by no means dis^ppouted te tte Isad* 
ing object of their measure, for the triumphant SDM^Ioritiss of 
the Court-party in Parliament may be dated firoaa the si- 
mission of the 45 and the 16. Once or twioe^ upon the aiMn 

(a) See a pamphlet on the Union, bv '*a PhflosoolMr.'* 

(b) See a Treatise by Pontus De Thiaid, ** De iseta S9' 

minum Impositione,** p. 43. 



INTOLERAKCE. 



For oh < 'lb more than hell'i rSTenge ti 
Th»t England tnuU Iha mea who 'vo m 
That, in ibeae awPil daya, when every h 

When proud Napoleon, hke the baning 
Whose light compell'd each wondering i 
With baleful luaCre hlinda the bnre and I 
And dazilea Europe into eliver; ! 
Thai, in Ihia hour, when pattioi leal sho 
When Hind ahould rule, and — Fox ahoi 

died, 
AH that deiotod England can oppose 
To eneniKs made fiends, and frienda mac 
b the nok refuse, the dsapised lEmaina' 
Of thai impiiying power, whose whips ai 
Made Ireland Ent, in wild, adulteroui tn 
Turn falie to England's bed, aad ' 

Those hack'd atid tainted tools, so foollj 



So weak to save, so rigoroua to destroy 1 
Such are the men that guard thy chreatei 
Oh England ! *h|fiTig England !* boasl n 



UoioD.) Ihw. worlhy Nonh Brii™. an 
oppMilisn Lo UiB Court ; >"" Bj^'-W^ 
S^'!JJL™d J^trcSha, .od few I 
lludiblB tBoiuriou mote firmlj.-The 






We at* laid Ibat Cnsar'i code ormocalitf i 
in Ills fbllawiog liiMB of Euripidu, wliloh th 
H17 rnqusnily repelled : 









at Uie King uut l^s Lord Keeper liul * 
r snbiidMB, the; must sipecl id >it no lor 



9 Poffsndorf.lieliai na objet 



G-nn-Dc deepiaei Ptrff nd 
dent! d«Ti<ea<VDi>i the Ck 

SThefollewincprDphelic remarks occur ii> I 
bT 8ii Rnhert TiIIkii, who illended Iba Duke 
PaiiiinllflS. Ta]kin|ofilatei wliicb hate| 



INTOLERANCE. 
PAKTTHE naST 



' not, mj Friend, nor think the Hun wiH Ml 
usic fingera with the dual profsne 
lis. Decrees, and fulminating aemlla, 
>ok sueh freedom once with roval aonla,' 






w.'°^ ad- 



I of [be peo[fle to be the oalr 



■ for oapal eutboiilr, wu one of Ihe finl 10 maiB- 
De PoDlif. lib, i. up. 7,) "Tbat Kiagi have col 

diual tbi bsviiLg ineiled ^*Uial id the depoiiDt of s 
ecDnBeoloftba people mnit be obl^ned"— '*fer by 
Hdi {nyi Jamd) ibe people aie eialled sboro tlH 
od made the judne oflbe King's depoiing." p. ^4. 

d tdeas ofmnrDineat, of lbs nstrsints which dionid 

ID Uie inleresii of the people, sic. etc. |De Reje <■ 
DUimUone. Bee panicoi.rl. lib. i. cap. e. 8, snl 
il nlhn remiikeye, loo, ibil England ihauld bs 

il of lie pwple to changa the luremioD.— (Sea 
a'i"CDnnrm]Cei," niilleu in mppon orthelille of 

ilherafore, tay thai poperj laUiaT^iffoaoralatetf, 
luld not only recoJIecr tbal their boaaledCoivliindoD 
ork ind beqnesl of PDpiflh anceitori ; Ibey ibould 
' raiHober Ibe laws ofEdwanl IIL "nodei whom 

iA^eleBne<11olhe^ausa°onihert]'*i^dlhat*P^Lu, 



rked eveiT other imiiDlstiDn af eiut ihm. Tber 
adianlafei. If the; rajoct Kime deciiinu of Iheir 
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When HeiTCD wu jet Ibe Pope'i eicliuite trade, And oh ! mj friend, weit tbon bat neai ma now, 

And Kiogi were dEiinn'ii u fut u now they're noiii To lee Ihe ipringiLffun o'ei Erin't brow 

No, no — let D — gen-n search the Papal chui' Smil« that thine cut, lucoiiquenbJy &iT, 

For fingnnl [rvasuree long forgotten there; Eten Ihraugh the hlood-Toaii* laft by C-md-n' tlmri 

And, Bi Ihe witch of sunle» Lapknd thinka Couldat thou but lee whu lerdiire paiati tha lod 

That little awirth J gnomci delight in itiiiks, Which none but tjraati uid tbeir ■!■*«• have tiod. 

Let nilow P-re-i-l anuff up the gale And didsl thou know the apiiit, kind and hfiTe, 

Which whanl D — gen-n'a gidier'd aweeta eihale ! That wanna the aoul of each iuialled alaie. 

Enough for me, whoie heart hu learn'd lo ecom Who, tired with atniggling, aiuki bsneath hia lot, 

Bigota alike in Rome or England bom. And aeeoii by ill but viUchful France fDiuM ■ 

Who loathe the venom, whencesoe'er ii apringa, Thj heart would bum— ]fe«, even thy I^tdte heait 

Frairi Popea or Lawyers,^ Postrj-cooka or Kinga; Would bum, to think that auch a bloomilLg pajt 

Enough for me [o Liugh and weep by tutus. Of the world'a garden, rich in Nsiiire'i cbuna, 

Aa tninh provokei, or indignation taima. And Gll'd with social aoul* md ligoroiu uma, 

Aa C-nn-ng Tapoura, or aa France aucceeda, Should be the victbn of that cuHing crow, 

Aa H-wk-ab'r; proaea, or aa Ireland Ueeda '. So smooth, so godl;, jet to devilUh too. 

Who, aim'd at once with pnjer-booka ud wiA 

Blctod on their handt, and Scripture on tbaic lipt, 



Look hieathleis on >nd shudder while thej 
If, in auch rearTul diiya, ihou'li dare ro look 
To hapleaa Ireland, In ihls rankling nook 
Which Heaven has freed from poisonous 

WhiIeG-ff-rd>l 







tiniie u-n-ni signgue ana -n-sgr-ie a pen remain^ IwiiirnkMi ocak raBMUaa!' h 
If Ihou hast yet no golden bJmfcera got S ThseisinplBo/uiaiBtion, which 

To ahade thine ejra from thia devoted epo«, "^l produce,! fesr, bo other etActlhi 

Whose wrongs, though blason'd o'er the world the] |Zo.i'i'ioa io'ihtiTows'oS ^d ' 

b<-, tiov; juil '■■ rhs Bltmsn bltckac 

Placemen alone are privileged not lo aee— ","'•)' "T. "ll« ^"'1 ha. -hils o 

Oh I turn awhile, and, though the shamrock wre«he. P,oiM™n°. aaVca'EEfich'i. the „.„„„ _»»„ „, 

My homely harp, yet shall the aoog it breathes iioir criminniiani lod rKrimiaalkini batt^rodn^ li 

Of Ireland's slavery, and of Ireland's woes, I'i" ^." '.''_V^^l'^'^J*f_'''° J?>«*" •'•* -'"^" "" 
Live, when Ihe memory of her ijrani 
ShaU hui eiiat, all future knaves to wa 

m^clrr'^!°in'al^p'^lmo«"profoo.Kl :£3\,S Tfe'--"^"^^--"^'"^'''*^"*^ 

Ti... u: „ djj], „ound, ' ■' 

that awful i 
Which even ha practised hand can'l bribe 



loor of BilTitiDn upon olfierL wbila manr of Ikdf am 
• riiinp and ariKlH hrsulie ihs iaiQe lucharilaUa mil*. 
\i> canon of CDnKaoce or Launn trmr daHned km^ 
nntn eeFcctnall^ ihnn the gi|liih or tha Thlitr-ates ArMb 
:on>iEni to perditioo sviij riofla nwrnbar of tka Oat 
:hurc1i,and I di>ub( whelber a iDsra nrssBhwdaMtr 
Than his onn opiate toogue now deala around, lanrnaiian wu ovsr pniiwiisd is the nnat binnd caa^ 

Shjll wait the impeaehmenl of that awful day |«" '^" "*••'}• 'J- Calvim'iic thewj af naaMlaai;aB k 

Which even hi, nractlsed hand can'l bribe a™ - .':l!^i"J::!^^^ '^1"':'".^^J»^_,?J •■ »«' '^" 






liHin ; ilifli aoM "WO aa-an Iha Aihana^via Cnad M lata 
Iha. adinit th.'W wit dociiiom, thfy an braadad u biao'i ?'»«T of on Vf i^ns TapsHws, In tin brafopte •Tilt 
and bul lubjMls. Wo iir« told ita.i confl.l.'oce aod knid- '«hcamury,aiHrih>lainiiiHildlnDa*,llka Jmtl^bnaa 
MIS will make the.-, enmic. to the Go«ri;oi«it, though «i i^<*»^ to •«. 'IThm awjiropoaHloai mmImJ h aa 

W"lrtStam'(^l!Xii^iiiTi'iSa,''ln rt'orl, 'a.Mn olHi ""»'*" " b.1i««ii."'(») Bal white all ttia k A. * 
bXhtr inattiata tha niaMt of tboi:- Mitt and tvaaiiot hi """lo IWsiliBia: afcito ooboilT doabla thA ■ 



adad in IWsiliBia; uliitg nohalT dnabla thA aiaMiln 

a , .;.....„ ,,-..- ■!»" "«J ■*"">"■•. rt»' UHiir. artlotj, are oat «awlth£ 

ed,IhBn thx whole hirtori of Great Brilahi'i uaduct bnvard. " "•' V'J.J^?""™ ™ "P"""" "hieh have bMa Mari- 
Ibe CatliDiia put of ha «ipi». "•^ 'IT •kl'ib':, "*». J™ "t™ "■»,» «f irtih* ifiy M 



Fcamina," Ijl llfl;) an 
Prjvjr-Counail of tndoi 
9 WhBO InascMI X^ <vo> ont 
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Trranta bf creed, and torttue 
Make Uiis life hell, m hoCDur 
Yout R-desd-lea, P-re-v-la- 

When here I swear, by mj H 
rd taiher have been barn, e'( 
With the pure dawn of Reie! 
Yea ! — rather plunge me back 
And take m]' chance wilh So 
Than be the Christian of a fa 
Whicb builds on heaienl; ca 



CompM both 8ute and Chncdi, nnd mafaa m oalh 
The bnave and alheiat'i paiaport into bolt^^ 
Which, while it doonu dlasentiDg saub la know 
Nor btlBS above nor liberty below, 
Adds the slave') siiSering to the ainner'a fear, 
And, leat be 'acape hercafler, racks bim hen [' 

which srainih*ir nT'^nBl,end,bunQBHBjatidire»mUibij, 



■UBdit bi aulhanliciljr."— WhoB 
didaiatiom (uHldieTaie almost 
wken Iber ikow uo, by their cond 

latud by Ihe abtani decreei nrolc 



at amo:^ Papitia. Aecordipf 
ifotmation, HelaDcliUion, 



SorvBtus : ^' Lagi (h* uyi la Bdlliofer) qinv de Serreti 
bJbnih«iDLii rospoDdittii, ft pieTatem ac judlcia vHLn proba. 
JudicD oliam lenaiiim OimcFenum reete Ibctiie, quod bo- 
mmem pertiiucem at rwo ominunmi blaAphemiaf matuhl; 
ac miritui nam eue qui Kvaritatom Ulam improbeoL"^ 
1 b»e gniX plsHura in coolrailioi with tbgae " mild and 
£i>od-naturod" leDtrmepia the folio wmf wordi of the Papist 



f Ther^ta'i'ingiilar i.oik''ii 

of .il.Hiion upon winch a heaihi 

«lc°and ' he"^y"o.''at wh«e 
■• PyUiafot.^ in eoa»deraiian 

hnciS'lm'SIi^ a^m'tle, ni^l 
Ukh mitaeln on Iha deiil, ho at 

iioram,''lib'"i». MpTao'eoTai)' 

punUhn!^!, a'od, if ba'aaier ad 
which he lapiMKd would one da 
•I^diie'ci^ini'Dc'i, nb. III. I 

he had any of Ihii mitplaced tei 
take lbs Itbeftf af recsmmgndin| 

of the EicheqiKr. 

e Hr. Foi, 10 hie Speech nn tl 
[1190,) eoDdanna Ilie lotermiituri 



£pu(ffl. par. Bocund. p. 5fi. 

Cniall«i' the Pint's 'eiEn/'auark°iS''Monie;iiD, one oT the 
King'* chaplnim, on account ffa modeiato book which ho 

saved Tirlnoui Calholid, at well ai other CnTistiBna, from 
eiomal tormeole-" — In the bbibo manner a c-rmplaint was 
lodgH) hefine the Lords of the Cooocil afainit that ei»1- 

Popety, atteuipud lotaie many ofbii Po^sh ancaslon Die 

■hall b^ leave to opwiH the ^llowin^ eitiant fbimaleUir 
of old Ro^er Asehsm (the Inlotof QuMD EliiabeUi,) wUch 

in ISSe, (o lbs Ead of LnceKCT, camidsining of the Arek- 

chureS of Yoft -""Manar Boume (a) did www pieie H 
half BO mochn in oOttrin j me wrong, db Mr. Dudley and the 
Byshopp of Vnrk doe. in taking away rny ri^t' No 
biehflfip in a. Mary's timn would hnve ao dealt with wj 
not Mr. Boiima hymself, when Winchester lind, dnrit have 

mn''ho banwiMl «^ wysf si men, ai OnrdenM and cS- 
dlnsl PmlE, made ofniTpwre Bcrviceplhat al(han|hlbaT 
koewe iHrfectly (hat in reljf ion, boih hy open wrytingBand 
pryvie talhe, 1 was contrarye unto them ; yea, wheo Sir 
Francia EngleBeld by name did no(e me siwciaDn al tha 
connell-boaid. Gardener would not suffer me lo be uUed 



spoakine faire and wiel.ing well but ho dr. 
mV») whereby mi wife and ckildmn eh 
wh;n f am B«.l^" t9ee «n«. Antique, , 
If men who acted thus were bigolt, what 


*ill atoode nMin 

lainiie^ebenii 
'0Ll.p.ee,S9.)— 


rn ButclilTe " Surioy of PopeiT," Uiers i> the fonowiiw 
ndse doflrinei of iha modem churcli of Rome, cannot poni- 

l'hBn'^)"snnt to "ll'eci,Tiefcr'7nrtcider to the Declaradeu 
of Le P*ro Courayr, «nd, while he reads Iheseniimeotsof 

rlinH to e.cl.im will. Belshan, "Blush, ye PioleataM 

own wretched and malitnant prejudices with Uie geaerso* 


(a) Sir John Bodrna, Prin. 
ship, Ihomhnol resident. 


cipal aecreury of Suie 1» 
sebam leaf held Ua Mlaw 
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But no — far other faith, far milder beams 
Of heavenly justice warm the Christian's dreams 
His creed is writ on Mercy's page above, 
By the pure hands of all-atoning Love ! 
He weeps to see his soul's ReUgion twine 
TTie tyrant's sceptre with her wreath divine, 
And he^ while round him sects and nations raise 
To the one God their varying notes of praise, 
Bleflses each voice, whatc'er its tone may be, 
That serves to swell the general harmony !* 
Such was the spirit, grandly, gently bright. 
That fill'd, oh Fox ! thy peaceful soul with light ; 
While blandly spreading, like that orb of air 
Which folds our planet in its circling care. 
The mighty sphere of thy transparent mind 
Embraced the world, and breathed for all mankind ! 
Ijast of the great, farewell ! — yet not the last — 
Though Britain's sunshine hour with thee be past, 
leme ^till one gleam of glory gives. 
And feels but half thy loss while Grattan lives. 



APPENDIX. 



The following is part of a Preface which was in- 
tended by a friend and countryman of mine for a col- 
lection of Irish airs, to which he had adapted Eng- 
lish words. As it has never been published, and is 
not inapplicable to my subject, I shall take the liberty 

of subjoiuing it here. 

* * * * 

" Our history, for many centuries past, is creditable 
neither to our neighbours nor ourselves, and ought 
not to be read by any Irishman who wishes either to 
love England or to feel proud of Ireland. The loss 
of independence very early debased our character, 
and our feuds and rebellions, though frequent and 
ferocious, but seldom displayed that generous spirit 
of enterprise with which the pride of an independent 
monarchy so long dignified the struggles of Scotland. 
It is true this island has given birth to heroes who, 
under more favourable circumstances, might have 
left in the hearts of their countrymen recollections as 
dear as those of a Bruce or a Wallace ; but success 
was wanting to consecrate resistance, their cause 
was branded with the disheartening name of treason, 
and their oppressed country was such a blank among 
nations, that, like the adventures of those woods 
which Rinaldo wished to explore, the fame of their 
actions was lost in the obscurity of the place where 
they achieved them. 



Errando in quolli boschi 

Trovar potria strane avvenlure e raolte, 



and enlarged idons, the noble and animated language of 
this Popish priest." — Essays^ xxvii. p. 86. 

1 '' La tolerance est la chose du munde la plus propre h. 
ramener le si6t;le d' or et a faire un concert et une harmonte 
de phisicurs voix ot instruments do differents tons et notcA, 
aussi ngr^ahle pour le moins que I' uniformity d' uno seule 
voix." Bayle, Commentaire Philosophiaue, etc. part. ii. 
cbap. vi. — Roth Bayle and Locke would have treated the 
subject of Toleration in n manner more worthy of themselves 
and of the cause, if they had written in an age less distracted 
by religious prejudices. 



Ma come i luogfai i fiitti aneor ton foaehi, 
Che noD ae'n ha notizia le pift volte. ' 

** Hence it is that the annak of Ireland, dirotig^ t 
long lapse of six hondred yean, exhibit not one of 
those shining names, not one of those themes of na- 
tional pride, from which poetry borrows her noblest 
inspiration ; and that hist<»y, which ought to be the 
richest garden of the Muse, shields nothiiig to her 
here but weeds and cypress. In truth, the poet who 
would embellish his song with alliudons to Irish 
names and events must be content to seek them in 
those early periods when our character was yet un- 
alloyed and original, before the impolitic craft of imr 
conquerors had divided, weakened, and disgraced 
us; and the only traits of heroism which he can 
venture at this day to commemorate, with safc^ to 
himself^ or, perhaps, with honour to the country, art 
to be looked for in those times when the native 
monarchs of Ireland displayed and fostered virtnes 
worthy of a better age ; when our Malachies wora 
collars of gold which they had won in single combat 
from the invader,' and our Briens deserved the bless- 
ings of a people by all the most estimable qualities 
of a king. It may be said indeed that the magic of 
tradition has shed a charm over this remote period, 
to which it is in reality hut little entitled, and that 
most of the pictures, whitsh we dwell on so fondly, 
of days when this island was distinguished amidst the 
gloom of Europe, by the sanctity of her morals, the 
spirit of her knighthood, and the polish of her schook, 
are little more than the inventions of national par 
tiality, that bright but spurious oflfspring which vanity 
engenders upon ignorance, and with which the first 
records of every people abound. But the sceptic ii 
scarcely to be envied who would jMiuse for stronger 
proofs than we already possess of the early glories 
of Ireland ; and were even the veracity of all these 
proofs surrendered, yet who would not fly to socb 
flattering fictions from the sad degrading truths which 
the history of later times presents to us 7 

" The language of sorrow however is, in genenl, 
best suited to our music, and with themes of tbk na- 
ture the poet may be amply supplied. There is not 
a page of our annals which dannot afford him a sub* 
ject, and while the national Muse of other countries 
adorns her temple with trophies of the past, in he- 
land her altar, like the shrine of Pity at Athens, if to 
be known only by the tears that are shed upon it; 
^lacri/mis altaria sudant.*^ 

" There is a well-known story, related of nhe An- 
tiochians under of reign of Theodoeius, which is not 
only honourable to the powers of music in general, 
but which applies so peculiarly to the moumfhl melo- 
dies of Ireland, that I cannot resist the temptation <£ 
introducing it here. — ^The piety of Theodosius would 
have been admirable, if it had not been Gained with 
intolerance ; but his reign afifords, I believe, the first 
example of a disqualifying penal code enacted by 
Christians against Christians.* Whether hk iata- 



1 Ariosto, canto iv. 

2 See Warner's History of Ireland, voL i. book is. 

3 Statius, Thebaid, lib. xii. 

4 " A sort of civil excommuDJcation (says Gibbon,) which 
separated them from their fellow-citizens by apeealiar hia^ 
of infamy ; and this declaration of the sapmaa m afii ua ii 
tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the InsnllB «f aft 
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ference with the religion of the Antiochiana had any 
share in the alienation of their loyalty is not express! 7 
ascertained by historians; but severe edicts, heavy 
taxation, and the rapacity and insolence of the men 
whom he sent to govern them, sufficiently account 
for the discontents of a warm and susceptible people. 
Repentance soon followed the crimes into which their 
impatience had hurried them, but the vengeOce of 
the Emperor was implacable, and punishments of 
the most dreadful nature hung over the city of An- 
tioch, whose devoted inhabitants totally resigned to 
despondence, wandering through the streets and 
public assemblies, giving utterance to their grief in 
dirges of the most touching lamentations.' At length, 

natic populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified 
for the possession of honourable or lucrative employments, 
and Theodosius was satisfied with his own justice when he 
decreed, that, as the £uoomians distinguished the nature of 
the Son from that of the Father, they should be incapable 
of making their wills, or receiving any advantage from testa- 
«nentary donations.'* 



Flavianus, theyr bishop, whom they sent to intercede 
with Theodosius, finding all his entreaties coldly re- 
jected, adopted the expedient of teaching these songs 
of sorrow, which he had heard from tlie lips of his 
unfortunate countrymen, to the minstrels who per- 
formed for the Emperor at table. The heart of Theo- 
dosius could not resist this i^peal ; tears fell fast into 
his cup while he listened, and the Antiochians were 
forgiven. — Surely, if music ever spoke the misfortunes 
of a people, or could ever conciliate forgiveness for 
their errors, the music of Ireland ought to possess 
those powers !' 



/Mivoi, To»if fiiKmitrntf l9r^So¥. — Nicephor. lib. xiL cap. 43. 
This story is also in Sozomen, lib. vii. cap. 23 ; but unfor- 
tunately Chrysostom says nothing whatever about it, and ho 
not only had the best opportunities of information, but was 
too fond of music, as appears by his praises of psalmody (Ex- 
posit, in Psal. xli.^ to omit such a flattering illustration of 
Its powers. He imputes their reconciliation to the inter- 
ference of the Antiochian solitaries, while Zozimus attri- 
butes it to the remonstrances of the sophist Libanios.— 
Gibbon, I think, does not eveb allude to the story of the mu 
sidans. 



THE sceptic; 



A PHILOSOPHICAL SATIRB. 



NOMON HANTaN BASIAEA. 

PiMDAE. op. Herodot. lib. 3. 



PREFACE. 

The sceptical philosophy of the ancients has been 
as much misrepresented as the Epicurean. Pyrrho, 
perhaps, may have carried it to an irrational excess 
(though wc must not believe, with Beattie, all the ab- 
surdities imputed to this philosopher,) but it appears 
to me that the doctrines of the school, as stated by 
Sextus Empiricus,' are much more suited to the 
frailty of human reason, and more conducive to the 
mild virtues of humility and patience, than any of 
those systems which preceded the introduction of 
Christianity. The Sceptics held a middle path be- 
tween the Dogmatics and Academicians, the former 
of whom boasted that they had attained the truth, 
while the latter denied that any attainable truth ex- 
isted: the Sceptics, however, without asserting or 
denying its existence, professed to be modestly and 
anxiously in search of it ; as St. Augustin expresses 
it, in his liberal tract against the Manicheans, " nemo 
nostrum dicat jam se invenisse veritatem ; sic earn quaB- 
ramus quasi ab utrisque nesciatur."* From this habit 
of impartial investigation, and the necessity which they 
imposed upon themselves of studying, not only every 
system of philosophy, but every art and science 
which pretended to lay its basis in truth, they neces- 
sarily took a wider range of erudition, and were 
more travelled in the regions of philosophy than 
those whom conviction or bigotry had domesticated 
in any particular system. It required all the learning 
of dogmatism to overthrow the dogmatism of learn- 
ing ; and the Sceptics, in this respect, resembled that 
ancient incendiary, who stole from the altar the fire 
with which he destroyed the temple. This advantage 
over all the other sects is allowed to them even by 
Lipsius, whose treatise on the miracles of the Virgo 
Hallensis will sufficiently save him from all suspi- 
cion of scepticism. " Lahore, ingenio, memoria supra 
omnes pene philosophos fuisse. — Quid nonne omnia 
ahorum secta tenere debuerunt et inquirere, si pote- 
runt refellere? res dicit. Nonne orationes varias, 
raras, subtiles inveniri ad tam receptas, claras, certas 



1 Pyrr. Ilypoth. Tho reader may find a tolerably clear 
abstract of this work of Sextus Empiricus in La V6rit6 
des Sciences, by Mereenne, liv. i. chap. ii. etc. 

2 Lib. contra Epist. Manichffii quam vocant FundainentL 
Op. Paris, torn. vi. 



(ut videbator) sententiiui evertendas 7* «te. fltK' 
Manuduct. ad PhiloBopkc Stoic. Piw. 4. 

The difference between the scepticnm of the » 
cients and the modenui is, that the former doididl 
for the purpose of investigating, aa may be emopB' 
£ed by the third book of Ariatotle'B MeCaphjiicii' 
while the latter investigate for the porpoee of dodt- 
ing, as may be seen through most of the phikMophial 
works of Hume.' Lideed the Pynhoniam of httv 
days is not only more subtle than that of waS&qith 
but, it must be confessed, more dangerooa in itiiei' 
dency. The happiness of a Chriattan dependiN 
much upon his belief, that it ia natural he ■Irndd tf 
alarm at the progress of doubt, leat it atoalbf dflgiw 
into the region from which he ht most intoeitad ii 
excluding it, and poison at last the veij ■prinf cflv 
consolation and hope. Still, however, tlM aboNitf 
doubting ought not to deter a philosophical miadfiiB 
indulging mildly and rationally in ita use ; and to 
is nothing, I think, more consistent with the luakb 
spirit of Christianity, than the acepticlam 
professes not to extend his distniat b^ond tbe < 
of human pursuits, and the pretenaiona of 
knowledge. A philosopher of this kind is amoifAi 
readiest to admit the claims of Heaven iqNm IkMk 
and adoration : it is only to tfie wisdom of dw sak 
world that he refuses, or at least delaya his MHirti 
it is only in passing through the ahadow of enttdit 
his mind undergoes the eclipse of acepticin. H* 
follower of Pyrrho has ever spoken mom ittaaifs 
against the dogmatists than St. Psul himsdC| ia Ai 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ; and then udph 
sages in Ecclesiastes and other paita of Cku|i i m 
which justify our utmost diffidence in all that kHHi 
reason originates. Even the sceptios of aitifitf 
refrained from the mysteries of theology, mi, & 
entering the temples of religion, laid aside dMb pki* 
losophy at the porch. Sextus Empiricos dms dsdani 
the acquiescence of his sect in the genend belirfcfi 

1 See Martin. Shoockius de Scepticiaiii^ who seiMfiS^ 
I think weakly, (o refute this opinkm of iJp«i^ M 

MeUphya. lih.' flL es^ L 

3 Neither Hume, however, nor Bsrkeley, an ts to Wp' 

by the nnsreprcRentations of Beattie, — ^ — ' * * "~ '— 

amiably intended, appears to me a 

appeal to popular feelings and prrtjnilicmi 
petitio principii throughout. 
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saperintending Providence: T<^» /icv 0i^ KarakoXov 
&ovvTCi aSo^a^<jiS fpafiev tivai dcovs Kai aePofitv &eovg 
Kai rrpovouv avrovg <pafiev. Lib. iii. cap. 1. In short, 
it appears to me that this rational and well-regulated 
scepticism is the only daughter of the schools that 
can be selected as a handmaid for piety : he who dis- 
trusts the light of reason will be the first to follow a 
more luminous guide ; and if, with an ardent love for 
truth, he has sought her in vain through the ways of 
this life, he will turn with the more hope to that bet- 
ter world, where all ie simple, true, and everlasting : 
for there is no parallax at the zenith — it is only near 
our troubled horizon that objects deceive us into 
vague and erroneous calculations. 



THE SCEPTIC. 



As the gay tint that decks the vernal rose,* 

Not in the flower, but in our vision glows ; 

As the ripe flavour of Falemian tides 

Not in the wine, but in our taste resides ; 

So when, with heartfelt tribute, we declare 

That Marco *s honest and that Susan 's fair, 

'Tis in our minds, and not in Susan's eyes 

Or Marco's life, the worth or beauty lies : 

For she, in flat-nosed China, would appear 

As plain a thing as Lady Anne is here ; 

And one light joke, at rich Loretto's dome 

Would rank good Marco with the damn'd at Rome. 

There 's no deformity so vile, so base. 
That 'tis not somewhere thought a charm, a grace ; 
No foul reproach that may not steal a beam 
From other suns, to bleach it to esteem !* 



1 " The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of 
the parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether any one 
perceive them or not, and therefore they may be called real 
qualities, because thev really exist in those bodies ; but light, 
heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them than 
sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the sensation of 
them ; let not the eye see light or colours, nor the ears hear 
sounds, let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell, and all 
colours, tastes, odours, and sounds, as they are such parti- 
cular ideas, vanish and cease." — Locke, book ii. chap. 8. 

Bishop Berkeley, it is well known, extended this doctrine 
even to primary qualities, and supposed that matter itself 
has but an ideal existence. How shall we apply the bbhop's 
theory to that period which preceded the formation of man, 
when our system of sensible things was produced, and the 
•an shone, and the waters flowed, without any sentient being 
to witness them 1 The spectator, whom Whiston supplies, 
will scarcely solve the difficulty : " To speak my mind free- 
ly,*' says he, " I believe that the Messias was there actually 
present. "^^ee fVhistoriy of the Mosaic Creation. 

2 Boetius employs this argument of the Sceptics, among bis 
consolatory reflections upon the emptiness of fame. " Quid 
quod diversarum gentium mores inter se atque instituta dis- 
cordant, ut quod apud alios laude, apud alios supplicio dig- 
num judicetur 1" Lib. ii. prosa. 7. — Many amusing instances 
of diversity, in the tastes, manners, and morals of different 
nations, may be found throughout the works of that interest- 
ing sceptic LeMothe leVayer. — See his Opuscule Sceptique, 
his treatise "de la Secte Sceptique," and, above all, those 
Dialogues, not to be found in his works, which he published 
under the name of Horatius Tubero. — The chief objection 
to these writings of Le Vayer (and it is a blemish which, I 
think, may be felt in the Esprit des Loix,) is the suspicious 
obscurity of the sources from which he frequently draws his 
instances, and the indiscriminate use which he makes of the 
lowest populace of the library, those lying travellers and 
wonder mongers, of whom Shaflesbury complains, in his 
Advice to an Author, as havmg tended in his own time to 
*he diffusion of a very vicious sort of scepticism. VoL i. p. 



Ask, who is wise ? — ^you '11 find the self-same man 
A sage in France, a madman in Japan ; 
And here some head beneath a mitre swells, 
Which there had tingled to a cap and bells : 
Nay, there may yet some monstrous region be, 
Unknown to Cook, and from Napoleon free, 
Where C*stl*r**gh would for a patriot pass, 
And mouthing M*lgr*ve scarce be deem'd an ass ! 

** List not to reason," Epicurus cries, 

" But trust the senses, there conviction lies :" — * 

Alas ! they judge not by a purer light, 

Nor keep their fountains more untinged and bright : 

Habit so mars them, that the Russian swain 

Will sigh for train-oil while he sips champagne ; 

And health so rules them, that a fever's heat 

Would make even Sh*r*d*n think water sweet ! 

Just as the mind the erring sense' believes. 
The erring mind, in turn, the sense deceives, 

353. The Pyrrhonism of Le Vayer, however, is of the most 
innocent and playful kind ; and Villemandy, the author of 
Scepticismus Debellatus, exempts him specially in the decla- 
ration of war which he denounces against the other armed 
neutrals of the sect, in consideration of the orthodox limits 
within which he has confined his incredulity. 

1 This was also the creed of those modern Epicureans, 
whom Ninon de TEnclos collected around her in the Rue 
des Tournelles, and whose object seems to have been to 
decry the faculty of reason, as tending only to embarrass our 
use of pleasures, without enabling us, in any degree, to avoid 
their abuse. Madame des Houlieres, the fair pupil of Des 
Barreaux in the arts of poetry and voluptuousness, has de- 
voted most of her verses to this laudable purpose, and u 
such a determined foe to reason, that, in one of her pasto- 
rals, she congratulates her sheep on the want of it. St. £vre- 
mont speaks thus upon the subject : 

" (Jn melange incertain d'esprit et de matidre 
Nous fait vivre avec trop ou trop peu de lumi^re. 

Nature, 61^ve-nous d la clart^ des anges, 

Ou nous abaise au sens des simples animauz." 

Which sentiments I have thus ventured to paraphrase : 

Had man been made, at Nature's birth, 

Of only flame, or only earth. 

Had he been form'd a perfect whole 

Of purely that, or grossly this, 
Then sense would ne'er have clouded soul, 

Nor soul restrained the sense's bliss. 
Oh happy ! had his light been strong, 

Or had he never shared a light. 
Which burns enough to show he *s wrong. 

Yet not enough to lead liim rightl 

2 See those verses upon the fallaciousness of the senses, 
beginning "Fallunl nos oculi," etc. among the fragments of 
Petronius. The most sceptical of the ancient poets was 
Euripides, and I defy the whole school of Pyrrho to produce 
a more ingenious doubt than the following : 

Tif J' OlJsv SI 2[>)V TOWS'* XCXXl)T«l d«VII«, 

To (^nv S$ -9-vn<rx««v lo-Ti. — See Laert. in Pyrrh. 

Socrates and Plato were the grand sources of ancient 
scepticism. Cicero tells us (de Orator, lib. iii.) that they 
supplied Arcesilas with the doctrines of the Middle Acade- 
my ; and how much these resembled the tenets of the Scep- 
tics, may be seen even in Sextus Empiricus, (lib. i. cap. 33.) 
who, with all his distinctions, can scarcely prove any differ- 
ence. One is sorry to find that Epicurus was a dogmatist; 
and I rather think his natural temper would have led him to 
the repose of scepticism, if the Stoics, by their violent oppo- 
sition, had not forced him to be as obstinate as themselves. 
Indeed Plutarch, in reporting some of his t)pinion8, repre- 
sents him as delivering them with considerable hesitation. . 

ETTtXOUpO; OU^IV XTTO^IVuXTXtt TOVTWV^ fXO/«lyO$ TOU lvf»%0 

f*Bvou. De Placit. Philosoph. lib. ii. rap. 13. See also the 
21st and 22d chapters. But that the leading characteriitioa 
of the sect wore self-suflliciency and dogmatism, appears 
from what Cicero says of Velleius, De Natnr.Deor.— "Tom 
Velleius, fidentur sane, ut solent isti, nihil tarn vereai qaam 
ne dabitare aliqua de re videretur " 
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And cold disgust can find but wrinkles there, 

Where passion fancies all that 's smooth and fair. 

****, who sees, upon his pillow laid, 

A face for which ten thousand pounds were paid, 

Can tell, how quick before a jury flies 

The spell that mock'd the warm seducer's eyes ! 

Self is the medium least refined of all 

Through which opinion's searching beam can fall ; 

And, passing there, the clearest, steadiest ray 

Will tinge its light and turn its line astray. 

Th' Ephesian smith a holier charm espied 

In Dian's toe, than all his heaven beside ;' 

And true religion shines not half so true 

On 071^ good living as it shines on two. 

Had W— Ic— I first been pensioned by the Throne, 

Kings would have suffered by his praise alone ; 

And P — inc perhaps, for something snug per ann., 

Ilad laugh'd, like W— 11-^ly, at all Rights of Man ! 

But 'tis not only individual minds 

That habit tincturt^s, or that interest blinds ; 

Whole nations, fool'd by falsehood, fear, or pride, 

Their ostrich-heads in self-illusion hide : 

Thus England, hot from Denmark's smoking meads, 

Turns up her eyes at Gallia's guilty deeds ; 

Thus, selfish still, the same dishonouring chain 

She binds in Ireland, she would break in Spain ; 

While praised at distance, but at home forbid. 

Rebels in Cork are patriots at Madrid ! 

Oh ! trust me. Self can cloud the brightest cause, 

Or gild the worst ; — and then, for nations' laws ! 

Gro, good civilian, shut thy useless book ; 

In force alone for laws of nations look. 

Let shipless Danes and whining Yankees dwell 

On naval rights, with Grotiiis and Vattel, 

While C — bb — t's ' pirate code alone appears 

Sound moral sense to England and Algiers ! 

Woe to the Sceptic, in these party days. 

Who burns on neither shrine the balm of praise ! 

For him no pension pours its annual fruits. 

No fertile sinecure spontanecfus shoots; 

Not his the meed that crown'd Don H — ^kh — ^m's 

rhyme, 
Nor sees he e'er, in dreams of future time. 
Those shadowy forms of sleek reversions rise, 
So dear to Scotchmen's second-sighted eyes ! 



1 Sen Acts, chap, xijc.; whoro every lino reminds one of 
those rpvert;nd craftsmen who are so ready to cry out — 
*♦ The church is in danger !" 

" For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 
which made silver shrines for Diana, brought no sroaU gain 
nnto the eraflsmen : 

*' Whom he called together, with the workmen of like 
occupation, and said. Sirs, ye know that by this crafl we 
have our wealth: 



" So that not only this our craft is likely to be set at 
nought, but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised," etc. etc. 

2 With most of this writer*B latter politics I confess I feel 
a most hearty concurrence, and perhaps, if I were an Eng- 
lishman, my pride might lead me to acquiesce in that system 
of lawless, unlimited sovereigntyj which he claims so boldly 
for his country at sea ; but, viewmg the question somewhat 
more disinterestedly, and as a friend to the common rights 
of mankind,! cannot help thinking that the doctrines which 
he ma'mtained upon tho Copenhagen expedition, and the 
differences with America, would establish a species of mari- 
time tyranny, as discreditable to the character of England, 
tm it would be galling and unjust to the other nations of tlie 
world. 



Yet who, that looks to time*! ■ocoung letS, 
Where Whig and Toiy, thief opposed to thie^ 
On either side in lofty shame are seen,' 
While Freedom's form hangs crucified between-^ 
Who, B — rd— tt, who such rival rogues can lee, 
But flies from both to honetty and thee? 

If, giddy with the worid's bewildering mue,* 
Hopeless of finding, through its weedy waji. 
One flower of truth, the busy crowd we shunt 
And to the shades of tranqiul learning zun. 
How many a doubt pursues !' hoiv oft we si^ 
When histories charm, to think that histories lie ! 
That all are grave romances, at the best. 
And M — sgr — ve's* but more clumsy than the rest! 
By Tory Himie's seductive page beguiled. 
We fancy Charles was just and Strafford mild;* 
And Fox himself, with party pencil, draws 
Monmouth a hero, ** for the good old cause !*'* 
Then, rights are wrongs, and victories are deleati^ 
As French or Elnglish pride the tale repeats ; 
And, when they tell Corunna's story o'er. 
They'll disagree in all, but honouring Moore ! 

1 This I havo borrowed from Ralph — Us9 and jShui ^ 
Parliaments^ p. 164. 

2 Tho agitation of the ship is cos of tho eliiaf diiBeshiai 
which imi)edn the discovery of the loogitade at sea; sndtbt 
tumult and hurry of life are equally uafavoarable to that 
calm level of mind which is ne ces sary to an iDquirar ate 
truth. 

In the mean time, our modest Seeptic, in the absencs of 
truth, contents himself with probabinties, reaembling ki tkk 
respect tho^e suitors of Penelope, who, when tiiey hfoi 
that they could not possess the mistress neraeir, very winly 
resolved to put up with her maids; xn ni|irtA,efn| wKi^rfttti 
fm I'uvM/uivot, Toti; Teivri|$ i/ityvvTO ^p«ir»«*»if.— Fir 
tarch ITfpi IledJ'Mv Aytiynt. 

3 See a curious work, entitled, ** Refleetions apcm Lasis- 
ing," written on the plan of Agrippa's "De VanUats Beas- 
tiarum," but much more honestly and skilfhlly ew ws twl- 

4 This historian of the Irish rebellions has oatras stm 
his predecessor in the same task, Sir Jobo Temple, fbrvhosi 
character with respect to veracit;^ the reader awy eeenlk 
Cartels Collection of Ormond*s Original Papers, p. 907. Be* 
also Dr. Nclson^s account of him, in the lotrodnetiOB to Ai 
second volume of his Historic. ODilect. 

5 He defends Strafford's conduct as ** inDoeent sni stcs 
laudable." In the same spirit, speaking of the aifaitniT 
sentences of the Star Chamber, he savs — " Tbe severity « 
the Star Chamber, which was generally ascribed to Lasd^ 
passionate disposition, was perhaps, in itself, sooiMnriut 
blamrable.*' — See Towers vpon Hume. 

6 That fle^tibility of temper and opinion, whieh tbe haUS 
of scepticism are so calculated to produce, are tbos pleaded 
for by Mr. Fox, in tho very sketcb of Moamoutb to whiA 
I allude ; and this part of tbe picture the historian may bs 
thought to have drawn for himself. ** One of the sMit 
conspicuous features in his character seems to have beeo t 
remarkable, and, as some think, a culpable deff oe of flexi- 
bility. That such a disposition is preferable to its oppoets 
extreme will be admitted by all, who think that modesty, 
even in excera, is more nearly allied to irisdora than eooeeit 
and self-sufficiency. He who has attentively eoosidered the 
political, or indeed the general coooeras of life, may posriblr 
go still further, and may rank a willisjpiess lobe coovinecd, 
or, in pome cases, even without conviction, to eoooede oar 
own opinion to that of other men, among the principal in- 
eredients in the composition of practical wisdom.** — Tlie 
Sceptic^s readiness of concession, however, arisee mora from 
uncertainty than conviction, more ftom a snspieion that ini 
own opinion mn^ he wrong, than from any peraasrion dnt 
the opinion of his adversary is right " It may be so,** was 
the courteous and sceptical formula, with which the Doteh 
were accustomed to reply to the statemenfe of amhawadon 
— Seo FAoytTs State fVort^es^ art. Sir TJkssMs l^mL 

To the historical fraement of Mr. Fox. we may apply 
what Plinv says of the last unfloisbed worioi of nnlnhisisf 
artiiit!i—" tn lenocinio commendationis dolor Si 
id ageret, extinctB.**— Lib. zzzv. eap. SL 
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Nay, future pens, to flatter future courts, 
May cite perhaps the Park-guns' gay reports, 
To prove that England triumphM on the mom 
Which found her Junot's jest and Ekirope's scorn ! 

In science too— how many a system, raised 
Like Neva's icy domes, awhile hath blazed 
With lights of fancy and with forms of pride, 
Then, melting, mingled with the oblivious tide ! 
Nixw Earth usurps the centre of the sky, 
Now Newton puts the paltry planet by ; 
Now whims revive beneath Descartes's* pen, 
Which now, assail'd by Locke's, expire again: 
And when, perhaps, in pride of chemic powers, 
We think the keys of Nature's kingdom ours, 
'Some Davy's magic touch the dream unsettles. 
And turns at once our alkalis to metals ! 

Or, should we roam, in metaphysic maze. 

Through fair-built theories of former days, 

Some Dr — mm— d* from the north, more ably skill'd, 

Uke other Goths, to ruin than to build, 

Tramples triumphant through our fanes o'erthrown. 

Nor leaves one grace, one glory of his own ! 

Oh Learning ! Learning ! whatsoe'er thy boast, 
Unletter'd minds have taught and charm'd us most : 
The rude, unread Columbus was our guide 
To worlds, which learn'd Lactantius had denied. 
And one wild Shakspeare, following Nature's lights, 
is worth whole planets, fiU'd with Stagyrites ! 

1 Descartes, who is considered as the parent of modern 
scepticism, says, that there is nothing in the whole range of 
philosophy which does not admit of two opposite opinions, 
and which is not involved in doubt and uncertainty. " In 
Philosophia nihil adhuc reperiri, de quo oou in ulramque 
partem disputatur, hoc est, quod non sit incertum et duoi- 
um.** Gassendi is another of our modem sceptics, and 
WcdderkopflT, in his Dissertation "De Scepticismo profano 
et sacro" (Argentorat. 1666,) has denounced Erasmus as a 
follower of Pyrrho, for his opinions upon the Trinity, and 
some other subjects. To these if we add the names of 
Bayle, Mallebranche, Dryden, Locke, etc. etc. 1 think there 
is no one who need be ashamed of doubting in such company. 

2 See this gentleman's Academic ^estioDS. 



See grave Theology, when once she strays 
From Revelation's path, what tricks she plays ! 
How many various heavens hath Fancy's wing 
Explored or touch'd fhmi Papias' down to King !^ 
And hell itself, in India nought but smoke,' 
In Spain 's a furnace, and in France — a joke. 

Hail, modest ignorance ! thou goal and prize. 
Thou last, best knowledge of the humbly wise ! 
Hail, sceptic ease ! when error's waves are past. 
How sweet to reach thy tranquil port^ at last, 
And, gently rock'd in undulating doubt. 
Smile at the sturdy winds which war without ! 
There gentle Charity, who knows how frail 
The bark of Virtue, even in summer's gale. 
Sits by the nightly fire, whose beacon glows 
For all who wander, whether friends or foes ! 
There Faith retires, and keeps her white sail fiirl'd, 
Till call'd to spread it for a purer world ; 
While Patience lingers o'er the weedy shore. 
And, mutely waiting till the storm be o'er. 
Turns to yoimg Hope, who still directs bis eye 
To some blue spot, just breaking in the sky ! 

These are the mild, the blest associates given 

To him who doubts, and trusts in nought but Heaven 

1 Papias lived about the time of the Apostles, and is sup- 
posed to have given birth to the heresy of the Chiliustse, whose 
heaven was by no means of a spiritual nature, but rather an 
anticipation of the Prophet uf Hera's elysium. See Euse- 
bius Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iii. cap. 33L and Hieronym. de 
Scriptor. Ecclesiast. — though, from all that I can find in 
these authors concerning Papias, it seems hardly fair to im- 
pute to him those gross iniaginations in which the believers 
of the sensual millennium indulged. 

2 King, in his Morsels of Criticism, vol. L supposes the 
sun to be the receptacle oS blessed spirits. 

3 The Indians call hell "The House of Smoke.'* See 
Picart upon the Religion of the Banians. The reader who 
is curious about infernal matters may be edified by consult- 
ing Rusca de Inferno, particularly lib. ii. cap. 7,8, where he 
will find the precise sort of fire ascertained in which wicked 
spirits are to be burned hereafler. 

4 "Ch^re Sceptique, douce p&ture de mon ame, et 
^unique pott de salut 4 an esprit qui aime le repos !'* — La 
MotheleVayer. 
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It may be necessary to mention that, in arrang^g 
the Odes, the Translator has adopted the order of 
the Vatican MS. For those who wish to refer to the 
original, he has prefixed an Index, which marks the 
number of each ode in Barnes and the other editions. 
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AN ODE 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Sni jioiivois rair^ci, 
Tfjioi -nor h /leXif^ 
*lXapoi yt\(jiv sxeirOf 
Mc0u(tfv re Kai \vpi^<av 
Afi^i avTov ol 6* eputTSS 
'AiraXot avvc^opevtrav 
O ^cXri ra tijs Kvdijp^s 
Eirotet, \ln)j(r}i ot^ovs* 
O Se \evKa 7Top<l>vpoiaL 
Kptva avv ftoioici irXefad 
E^fAet sre0(i>v ytpovra* 
H 6t 6ca(i)v avaooa^ 
SO<^IH iror* e^ OXv/tirov 
Eo'opaxj'* AvaKpeovraj 
"Effopuffa Tovi eptaraSf 
XnonuSiaatras eiire* 
l^oipCf d' (5; Avaxpcovra 
Tov ffo^atrarov Airavruvj 
KaXcovatv ol ao^i^aif 
T(, yep(aVf reov Piov fiev 
Tots tptaaiy T(f Avanpj 
K* ovK tfioi xpareiv tStaKag j 
Tt 0(X;7/ia TTjs KvdrjprjSf 
T{ KUTTcXXa Tov Avatov, 
Atet y' eTpv<priffas (fitavy 
OvK tuovs vopLOvs SiSacKUiVy 
OvK ejxov Xa^iav atarov \ 
*0 it Trjios fieXt^g 
MijTe Sva^epaivCf <f>rj(ftt 
'On, flfio, aov y* avev jjitv^ 
*0 ao<piaTaTog avavruv 
Hapa Tiav aoi^tav xcaXovftat* 
<friXe(i), ir((i), Xv/)(^(i>, 
Mera rwv «raXa>v yvvacKbiv 
A0eX(i); 5e TtpiTva Trat^a)} 
i2s Xupi; yap, £/*ov rjTop 
Avaitvti fiovovs tpurai' 
*Sl8e fiioTov yciXijvriv 
^iXewv jiaXis-a iravrtov^ 
Ov (TO(pos jjie\<f8oi tim ; 
T«y co^btTspos nsv e^t. 



REMARKS ON ANACREON. 

There is very little known with certainty of the 
life of Anacreon. Chameleon Heracleotes,' who 
wrote upon the subject, has been lost in the general 
wreck of ancient literature. The editors of the poet 
have collected the few trifling anecdotes which are 
scattered through the extant authors of antiquity, and, 
supplymg the deficiency of materials by fictions of 
their own imagination, they have arranged, what they 
call, a life of Anacreon. These specious fabrications 
are intended to indulge that interest which we natu- 
rally feel in the biography of illustrious men ; bat it 
is rather a dangerous kkd of illusion, as it conFoonds 

1 He is quoted by Athenieat »v t« an pi tov AvMx/xoyTo;. 

2 G 



the limits of history and romance,' and is too often 
supported by unfaithful citation.^ 

Our poet was bom in the city of T^os, in the deli- 
cious region of Ionia, where every thing respired 
voluptuousness.' The time of his birth appears to 
have been in the sixth century before Christ,^ and he 
flourished at that remarkable period when, under the 
polished tyrants Hipparchus and Polycrates, Athens 
and Samos were the rival asylums of genius. The 
name of his father is doubtful, and therefore cannot 
be very interesting. His family was perhaps illustri- 
ous, but those who discover in Plato that he was a 
descendant of the monarch Codrus, exhibit, as usual, 
more zeal than accuracy." 

The disposition and talents of Anacreon recom- 
mended him to the monarch of Samos, and he was 
formed to be the friend of such a prince as Polycra- 
tes. Susceptible only to the pleasures, he felt not 
the corruptions of the court; and while Pythagoras 
fled from the tyrant, Anacreon was celebrating his 
praises on the lyre. We are told too by Maximus 
Tyrius, that by the influence of his amatory sonp he 
soflened the mind of Polycrates into a spirit of be- 
nevolence towau^ his subjects.* 

The amours of the poet and the rivalship of the 
tyrant' I shall pass over in silence; and there are 
few, I presume, who will regret the omission of most 
of those anecdotes, which the industry of some editors 
has not only promulged but discussed. Whatever is 
repugnant to modesty and virtue is considered in 
ethical science, by a supposition very favourable to 
humanity, as impossible ; and this amiable persuasion 
should be much more strongly entertained where the 
transgression wars with nature as well as virtue. 
But why are we not allowed to indulge in the pre- 
sumption? Why are we ofliciously reminded that 
there have been such instances of depravity ? 

Hipparchus, who now maintained at Athens the 

1 The History of Anacroon, by Monsieur Gacon (le po- 
6te sans fard) is professedly a romance ; nor does Made- 
moiselle Scuderi, from whom he borrowed the idea, pretend 
to historical veracity in her account of Anacreon and Sap- 
pho. These, then, are allowable. But how can Barnes be 
forgiven, who, with all the confidence of a biographer, traces 
every wandering of the poet, and settles him in his old age 
at a country villa near T^os 1 

2 The learned Monsieur Bayle has detected some infideli- 
ties of quotation in Le Fevre. See Dictionnaire HiaUf 
riqucj etc. Madame Dacier is not more accurate than her 
father : they have almost made Anacreon prime minister to 
the monarch of Samos. 

3 The Asiatics were as remarkable for genius as for luz- 
nry. "Ingenia Asiatica inclyla per geutes fecere poeto, 
Anacreon, inde Mimnernius et AntimachuSj" etc. — Solinua, 

4 I have not attem])ted to define the particular Olympiad, 
but have adopted the idea of Bayle, who says, " Je n'ai 
point marqu^ d'Olympiade; car, pour un homme qui a 
v6cu 85 ans, il me semble que Ton ne doit point s'enfermer 
dans des bornos si ^troites.*' 

5 This mistake is founded on a false interpretation of a 
very obvious passage in Plato^s Dialogue on Temperance; 
it originated with Madame Dacier, and has been received 
implicitly by many. Gail, a late editor of Anacreon, seems 
to claim to himself the merit of detecting this error ; but 
B^le bad observed it before him. 

6 Avstxpictfv £«/Kioi( lIoxuxpotTiiv n/i$f»rt. — Maxim. Tyr. 
$ 21. Maximus Tyrius mentions this among other instances 
of the influence of poetry. If Gail bad read Maximus 
Tyrius, how could he ridicule this idea in Mouionnet, as 
unauthenticated 1 

7 In the romance of Clelia, the anecdote to which I aUude 
is told of a young girl, with whom Anacreon fell in lovo 
while she personated the god Apollo in a mask. But bei* 
Mademoiselle Scuderi consultea nature more than truth 
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** Anacreon Recantatus," by Carolus de Aquino, a 
Jesuit, published 1701, which consisted of a series of 
palinodes to the several songs of our poet. Such too 
was the Christian Anacreon of Pltrignanus, another 
Jesuit,' who preposterously transferred to a most 
•acred subject all that Anacreon had sung to festivity. 

His metre has been very frequently adopted by the 
modem Latin poets. Scaliger, Taubmannus, Bar- 
thius,^ and others, have evinced that it is by no 
means uncongenial with that language.' The Ana- 
creontics of Scallger, however, scarcely deserve the 
name ; they are glittering with conceits, and, though 
often elegant, are always laboured. The beautiful 
fictions of Angerianus,^ have preserved, more hap- 
pily than any, the delicate turn of those allegorical 
fables, which, frequently passing through the me- 
diums of version and imitation, have generally lost 
their finest rays in the transmission. Many of the 
Italian poets have sported on the subjects, and in the 
manner of Anacreon. Bernardo Tasso first introduced 
the metre, which was afterwards polished and en- 
riched by Chabriera and others.* If we may judge 
by the references of Degen, the German language 
abounds in Anacreontic imitations * and Hagedom' 
is one among many who have assumed him as a 
model. La Farre, Chaulicu, and the other light poets 
of France, have professed too to cultivate the muse 
of T^os ; but they have attained all her negligence, 
with little of the grace that embellishes it. In the 
delicate bard of Chiras^ we find the kindred spirit of 
Anacreon : some of his gazelles, or songs, possess 
all the character of our poet. 

We come now to a retrospect of the editions of 
Anacreon. To Henry Stephen we are indebted for 
having first recovered his remains from the obscurity 
in which they had reposed for so many ages. He 
found the seventh ode, as we are told, on the cover 
of an old book, and communicated it to Victorius, 
who mentions the circumstance in his "Various 
Readings." Stephen was then very young ; and this 
discovery was considered by some critics of that day 



1 This, porhaps, is the " Jefiiiita quidam GrtBculus** al- 
luded to by Banit'M, who has himself composed an Av«xpiwv 
Xpto-rtsvo;, as absufd as the rest, but somewhat more skil- 
fully executed. 

2 I have seen somew^here an account ef the MS9. of Bar- 
tbius, written just after his denth, which mentions many 
more Anacreontics of his than I believe have ever been pub- 
lished. 

3 Thus too Albertus, a Danish poet: 

Fidii tui minister 
Gaudoho semper esse 
Gaudebo semper illi 
Litare thure mulso ; 
Gaudebo ^empor ilium 
Lnudiiro pumilillis 
Anacreonticillis. 

Pee the Danish Poets collcctod by Rostgaard. 

Thene pretty liltienossnadDfy translation. There is a very 
beautiful Anacreontic by Hugo Grotius. Seo lib. i. Far- 
rucinis. 

4 From An<rerianua, Prior has taken his most elegant 
irfvtholoe'ical subjects. 

'5 S»!c"Cresiml)Piii, Historia della Volp. Poes. 

6 L'aimuble Ilnfjedom vaut qaehiuefois Anacreon. Do- 
rat, Td^c de la Potiiiie Allemande. 

7 See Todorini on the learning of the Turks, as translated 
by De Coumard. Prince Cantemir has made the Russians 
acquainted with Anacreon. Seo his life, prefixed lo a traoa- 
lation of hiB Satires, by the Abb6 de Gaasoo. 



as a literary imposition.' In 155i, however, he ga 
Anacreon to the worid,* accompanied with Annoi 
tions and a Latin version of the greater part of t 
odes. The learned still hesitated to receive them 
the relics of the Teian iMurd, and snBpected them 
be the fabrication of some monka of the sixteen 
century. This was an idea from which the clasi 
muse recoiled; and the Vatican manuscript, co 
suited by Scaliger and Salmasias, confirmed the s 
tiquity of most of the poems. A very inaccun 
copy of this MS. was taken by Isaac Yossius, a 
this is the authority which Barnes has followed in 1 
collation ; accordingly he misrepresents almost 
often as he quotes ; and the subsequent editors, rel 
ing upon him, have spoken of the manuscript wi 
not less confidence than ignorance. The liten 
world has, at length, been gratified with this ca 
ous memorial of the poet, by the industiy of tl 
Abb^ Spaletti, who, in 1781, published at Rome 
fac-simile of the pages of the Vatican manoscnq 
which contained the odes of Anacreon.* 

Monsicr Gail, has given a catalogue of all the ei 
tions and translations of Anacreon. I find their nin 
ber to be much greater than I could possibly ha' 
had an opportunity of consulting. I shall therefo 
content myself with enumerating those editions on 
which I have been able to collect ; they are ve 
few, but I believe they are the most important ^- 

The edition by Henry Stephen, 1A54, at P&ris 
the Latin version is, by Colomesins, attributed 
John Dorat.* 

The old French translations, by Ronsard and Bi 
leau — the former published in 1555, the latter 
1556. It appears that Heniy Stephen conununicati 
his manuscript of Anacreon to Ronsard before ! 
published it, by a note of Muietua upon one of tl 
sonnets of that poet.' 

The edition of Le Fevre, 1660. 

The edition by Madame Dader, 1681, with a pro 
translation.' 



1 Robertellus, in his work[*'DeBatiooe eorrigendi,'* pi 
nounces these verses to be triflings of some jn^ptd Grad 

2 Ronsard commemorates this event : 



Je vay boire k Henn Etienne 
Q,ui des enfers nousa rendu, 
Du vieil Anacreon perdu, 

La dooce lyre Te'ienne. 



O^ XV. book 5. 



I fill the bowl to Stephen*s name, 
Who rescued from the gloom of ni^t 

The Teian bard of festive fame, 
And brought his living lyre to light. 

3 This manoscript, which Spaletti thinks as old as tl 
tenth century, was broufbt firom the Palatine into the V 
tican library ; it is a kind of antholoc|y of Gresk epignsi 
and in the 676th page of it are found the ii^t«#((i« n^M 
o-i«xoi of Anacreon. 

4 " Le m^me (M. Vossius) m'a dit ouMl avait poasMii 
Anacreon, oil Snaliger avait marque de sa main, qa*Ha 
Etienne n' 6tait pas Tauteur de la version I«aiine des od 
de ce poiSte, mais Jean Dorat." Paulus Cfdomesiiis, Par 
cularit6s. 

Colomesins, however, seems to have relied too SnpUrii 
on Vossius : almost all these ParticularitAs befin with "1 
Vossius m'a dit." 

5 " Ija fiction de ce sonnet, comme Paotenr mfine n 
dit, est prise d'uno ode d* Anacreon, eneora noo isipria 
qu*il a depuis traduite, <rv ntw ptkn xiXi^wv.** 

6 The author of Noavelleade la Repab.des LstL pni 
this translation very liberally. I hare alwajs thoi^ 

I vague and spiritless. 
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The edition by Longepierre, 1684, with a transla- 
tion in verse. 

The edition by Baxter; London, 1695. 

A French translation by La Fosse, 1704. 

'*L'Histoire des Odes d'Anacr^on," by Monsieur 
Gacon; Rotterdam, 1712. 

A translation in English verse, by several hands, 
1713, in which the odes by Cowley are inserted. 

The edition by Barnes; London, 1721. 

The edition by Dr. Trapp, 1733, with a Latin ver- 
sion in elegiac metre. 

A translation in English verse, by John Addison, 
n35. 

A collection of Italian translations of Anacreon, 
published at Venice, 1736, consisting of those by 
Corsini, Regnier,* Salvini, Marchetd, and one by se- 
veral anonymous authors.' 

A translation in English verse, by Fawkes and 
Doctor Broome, 1760.* 

Another, anonymous, 1768. 

The edition by Spaletti, at Rome, 1781 ; with the 
fac-simile of the Vatican MS. 

The edition by Degen, 1786, who published also a 
German translation of Anacreon, esteemed the best. 

A translation in English verse, by Urquhart, 1787. 

The edition by Citoyen Gail, at Paris, seventh 
year, 1799, with a prose translation. 
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ODE I.* 

I SAW the smihng bard of pleasure. 
The minstrel of the Teian measure ; 
'T was in a vision of the night, 
He beam'd upon my wandering sight : 
I heard his voice, and warmly press'd 
The dear enthusiast to my breast. 
His tresses wore a silvery die. 
But beauty sparkled in his eye ; 
Sparkled in his eyes of fire. 
Through the mist of soft desire. 



1 The notes of Regnier are not inserted in this edition : 
they must be interesting, as they were for the most part 
communicated by the ingenious Menage, who, we may per- 
ceive, bestowed some reiiearch on the subject, by a passage 
in the Menngiana — " C est aussi lui (M. Bigot) qui s'est 
donne la peine de conf6rer des manuscrits en Italie dans le 
temps que je travaillais sur Anacreon." — Menagiana, secon- 
de partie. 

2 I find in Haym*8 NoUzia de' Libri rari, an Italian trans- 
lation mentioned, by Caponne in Venice, 1670. 

3 Th'S is the most complete of the English translations. 

4 This ode is the first of the series in the Vatican manu- 
script, which attributes it to no other poet than Anacreon. 
They who assert that the mnnascript imputes it to Basilius 
have been misled by the words Tou cturav 3ao-iX.tx(tf( in the 
margin, which are merely intended as a title to the follow- 
ing ode. Whether it be the production of Anacreon or not, 
it has all the features of ancient simplicity, and is a beautiful 
imitation of the poet's happiest manner. 

Sparkled in his eyes of fire^ 

Tkroutrk the mist of soft desire."] " How could he know 
at the first look (says Baxter) that tne poet was ^iKtwogt" 
There are sarelv many tell-tales of this propensity ; and the 
following are the indices, which the physiognomist gives, 
de!«cribing a disposition perhaps not unlike that of Anacreoo : 
O^9»Xft0t KX.uco/ufvei, xu/tii(trovTf( iv aotoi;, li( n^peS't 
riM »«! »vir»Qn»v iiTTOiivTM** evri S$ «i$«xei, own suKovp- 



His Up exhaled, whene'er he sigh'd, 
The fragrance of the racy tide ; 
And, as with weak and reeling fe^ 
He came my cordial kiss to meet, 
An infant of the Cyprian band 
Guided him on wiUi tender hand. 
Quick from his glowing brows he drew 
His braid, of many a wanton hue ; 
I took the braid of wanton twine. 
It breathed of him and blush'd with wine ! 
I hung it o'er my thoughtless brow, 
And ah ! I feel its magic now ! 
I feel that even his garland's touch 
Can make the bosom love too much ! 



ODE n. 

Give me the harp of epic song. 
Which Homer's finger thrill'd along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string. 
For war is not the theme I sing. 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite, 
I 'm monarch of the board to-night ; 
And all around shall brim as high. 
And quaff the tide as deep as I ! 
And when the cluster's mellowing dewi 
Their warm, enchanting balm infuse. 
Our feet shall catch the elastic bound. 
And reel as through the dance's round 
Oh Bacchus ! we shall sing to thee. 
In wild but sweet ebriety ! 
And flash around such sparks of thought, 
As Bacchus could alone have taught ! 

yot. OUT! ^vcrtitis ^«ux,ii;, outi ctftowot. — Adamaotius. 
"The eyes that are humid and fluctuating show a propen- 
sity to pleasure and love ; they bespeak too a mind of in- 
tegrity and beneficence, a generosity of disposition, and a 
genius fur poetry." 

Bapti^ta Porta tells us some strange opinions of the an- 
cient physiognomists on the subject, their reasons for which 
were curious, and perhaps not altogether fancifoL— Vide 
Physiognom. Johan. Baptist. Porta. 

I took the braid of wanton twiney 

It breathed of him^ etc.] Philostratus has the same thought 
in one of his Epwyix*, where he speaks of the garland which 
he had sent to his mistress. Ei St /BouXi < r< ^t\<a x»fti^tr» 
fi«(, T« Ktt^»v» »¥Tt7r$f*y^9v, fofxiri arviovT* po^wv /uevoir 
»KK» xstt TOU. " If thou art inclined to gratify ihy lover, 
send him back the remains of the garland, no longer breath- 
ing of roses only, but of thee!" Which pretty conceit is 
borrowed (as the auihor of the Observer remarks) in a well- 
known little song of Ben Jonson's: — 

" But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent it back to me ; 
Since when, it looks and smells, I swear, 

Notof itself, but thee!" 

.Snd ah! I feel its magie itow/] This idea, as Longe- 
pierre remarks, is in an epigram of the seventh book <^ Uw 
Anthologia. 

£^0T( /tei srivovTi Twirretovroi X«ipixX« 

IIvp o\ooy t»irrtt fti. 

While I unconscious quaflTd my wine, 

'T was then thy fingers slily stole 
Upon my brow that wreath of thine, 

Which since has madden'd all my aool ! 

Proclaim the laws of festal rite.] The ancients pre. 
scribed certain laws of drinking at their festivals, for an ac- 
count of which see the eommentaton. Anaeieon here acts 
the symposiarch, or master of the festival. I have trans- 
lated according to those who ooosider svirtx\» Uvfunt as 
I an inversion of dio-/«ouf %vir»kKmv, 
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And thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimmM their Uoomy light, 
Let ut the festal houra beguile 
With mantling cup and cordial smile ; 
And shed from eveiybowl of wine 
The richest drop on Bacchus* shrine ! 
For death may come with brow unpleasant, 
May come when least we wish him present. 
And beckon to the sable shore. 
And grimly bid us — drink no more ! 



ODE IX.» 

I PRAT thee, by the gods above. 
Give me the mighty bowl I love. 
And let me sing, in wild delight, 
" I will— I will be mad to-night !" 
Alcmxon once, as legends tell. 
Was frenzied by the fiends of hoU; 
Orestes too, vrith naked tread, 
Frantic paced the mountain head ; 
And why ? — a murder'd mother's shade 
Before their conscious fancy play'd ; 
But 1 can ne'er a murderer be, 
The grape alone shall bleed by me ; 
Yet can 1 rave, in wild delight, 
" I will— I will be mad to-night." 
The son of Jove, in days of yore 
Imbrued his hands in youthful gore. 
And brandish'd, with a maniac joy. 
The quiver of the expiring boy : 
And Ajax, with tremendous shield. 
Infuriate scour'd the guiltless field. 
But I, whose hands no quiver hold. 
No weapon but this flask of gold, 
The trophy of whose frantic hours 
Is but a scatter'd wreath of flowers ; 
Yet, yet can sing with wild delight, 
"I will — I will be mad to-night !'* 



ODE X.» 

Tell me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me ! 
Silly swallow ! prating thing. 
Shall 1 clip that wheeling wing? 



1 The poet hnre is in a frenzy of enjoyment, and it is, in- 
deed, " amabilia insania.'* 

Furor di poesia, 
Di lascivia, e di vino, 
Triplicato furore, 
Bacco, Apollo, ot A more. 

Ritratti del Cavalier Marino. 

This is, as Scaliger expresses it, 

Insanire dulce, 

Et sapidum furere furorem. 

2 This ode is addressed to a swallow. I find from Deeen 
and from GaiFs index^ that the German poet Weisse has 
imitated it, Scherz. Lied^r. Hh. ii. carm. 5 ; that Ramler 
also has imitated ii, Lyr. Bliimenlese, lib. iv. p. 335; and 
some others. — See GhiI de "Editionibus. 

We are referred by Degen to that stupid book, the Epis- 
tles of Alciph -on, tenth epistle, third book; where lophon 
complains to Eraston of bein? wakened, by the crowing of 
a cock, from his vision of riches. 

Sillff stoallow ! prating things etc.] The loquacity of the 
swallow was proverbialized ; thus Nicoitratus : 



Or, as Tereus did of old 
(So the fabled tale ia told,) 
Shall I tear that tongue away. 
Tongue that uttered such a lay t 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn wai seen, 
When I slumber'd in a dream, 
(Love was the delicious theme !> 
Just when I was neariy blest. 
Ah ! thy matin broke my rest ! 



ODE XL* 

** Tell me, gentle youth, I pray tliee» 

What in purchase shall I pay thee 

For this little waxen toy. 

Image of the P&phian boy?'* 

Thus I said, the other day. 

To a youth who passM my way. 

'* Sir," (he answered, and the while 

AnswerM all in Doric style,) 

" Take it, for a trifle take it ; 

Think not yet that I could make it ; 

Pray believe it was not I ; 

No— it cost me many a sigh. 

And I can no longer keep 

Little gods who murder sleep !'* 

"Here, then, here,** I said, with joy. 

Here is silver for the boy : 

He shall be my bosom guest. 

Idol of my pious breast!'* 

Little Love ! thou now art mine. 

Warm me with that torch of thine ; 

Make me feel as I have felt. 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt. 

I must burn in warm desire. 

Or thou, my boy, in yonder fire ! 



ODE xn. 

They tell how Atys, wild with lor9, 
Roams the mount and haunted grore ;* 



El TO (Tuvfxws *»* iroKK» XMt r»j^mf KmK»i9 
Hv TOu Opovciv vetpxTityuov, »i XC^Lt^OVSf 

If in pratine firom morning till niffat, 
A sign of our wisdom there be. 

The swallows are wiser by right. 
For they prattle much faster than 



Or^ as Tereus did ofoldy ete."] Modem poetry base 
firmed the name of Philomel upon the nightingale; botm 
very respectable ancients assigned this metamorplMMe 
Progne, and made Philomel the swallow, ss Ansoreon i 
here. 

1 It is diflicaU to preserve with any sraoe the oam 
simplicity of this ode, and the homoar ofuie torn withwl 
it concludes, t feel that the trandation most appear y 
vapid, if not ludicrous, to an E^lidi csader. 

^nd I can no longer keep 

JAttle gods J who murder sle^t} f have not fitei 
rendered the epithet -B-MyrepiXTK ; if it has any oisai 
here, it is one, perhaps, better omitted. 

/ must bum in warm desire^ 

Or tkou, my ftoy, in yonder fire /] Monstenr Loittepi 
conjectures from this, that, whatever AnaenMm ndpit 
he sometimes felt the inconvenieoces of <M agst, and 
solicits from the power of Love a wannth whioh ha 
no longer expect from Nature. 

S Tikey teU Ao«o ./9fy«, i0tl<2 wMb Isvs, 
Roams the mowU and hamiUi fvves.] 
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Cybele's name he howb around. 
The gloomy blast returns the sound ! 
Oft too by Claros' hallow'd spring, 
The votaries of the laurell'd king 
Quaff the inspiring magic stream, 
And rave in wild prophetic dream. 
But frensied dreams are not for me, 
Great Bacchus is my deity ! 
Full of mirth, and full of him, 
While waves of perfume round me swim ; 
While flavour'd bowls are full supplied. 
And you sit blushing by my side, 
I will be mad and raving too- 
Mad, my girl ! with love for you ! 



ODE xra. 

I WILL, I will ; the conflict 's past. 
And I '11 consent to love at last. 
Cupid has long, with smiling art. 
Invited me to yield my heart ; 
And I have thought that peace of mind 
Should not be for a smile resign'd ; 
And I 've repell'd the tender lure, 
And hoped my heart should sleep secure. 
But slighted in his boasted charms. 
The angry infant flew to arms ; 
He slung his quiver's golden frame, . 
He took his bow, his shafts of flame, 
And proudly summon'd me to yield. 
Or meet him on the martial field. 
And what did I unthinking do ? 
I took to arms, undaunted too : — 

contradictory storu-s of the loves of Cybele nnd Atys. It is 
ceriuiii that lie wais mutiluted, but whether by hi8 own fury, 
or her jealousy, is a point which autiiors are uot agreed 
upon. 

Cybele's name he howls around^ etc.] 1 have adopted 
the ttCcentuatioD which Eiius An<lruas gives to Cybele: 

In montibus Cybelen 
Magno sonant boatu. 

Oft too by Claros^ hallowed springy etc.] This fountain 
was in a grove, coiisecraled to Apollo, nnd situated between 
Colophon and Lebedot«, in Ionia. The god had an oracle 
tliere. Scaliger has thus alluded to it in his Anacreontica : 

Semel ut concitus oestro, 
Veluti qui Clarias aquas 
Ebibere loquaces, 
Q,uo plus canunt, plura volunt. 

While waves of perfume^ etc.] Spaletti has mistaken the 
import of Kop«irfi<«s, ns a|)plied to the poet's mistress : " Mea 
futigatus arnica." He interprets it iu a sense which must 
want either delicacy or gallantry. 

^nd what did I unthinking do ? 

I took to armSf undaunted too.] Longepierre has quoted 
an epigram from the Anthologia, in which the poet assumes 
Reason as the armour against Love. 

ClirKiT/t»t vpog f pwTM irift TTifVOtTt Xo^'iO'/tor, 

Ov^i /ui vtxi|(rii,/tcovo; fwv vpo; fv«. 
evMTO; {' 9i9»vatTw o-uviXfuo-o/uMi* i|v ^1 i8oi|6or 

B«xxo<' *X*I) T' fiOvog vfog Sv^ lyta Sv¥»tt»t, 

With Reason I cover my breast as a shield, 
And feariesiily meet little Love in the field ; 
Thus fighting his gndship, Til ne*er be dlsmay*d; 
But if Bacchus should ever advance to his aid, 
Alas ! then, unable to combat the two, 
Unfortunate warrior ! what should I dol 

This idea of the irresistibility of Cupid and Bacchus 
united, is delicately expressed in an Italian poem, which is 
•o very Anacreontic, that I may be pardoned for introducinf 
it lodeod, it is an iniUition of our poeCt sixth ode. 

2H 



Assimied the corslet, shield, and epear, 
And, like Felides, smiled at fear. 
Then (hear it, all you Powers above !) 
I fought with Love ! I fought with Love ! 
And now his arrows all were shed — 
And I had just in terror fled — 
When, heaving an indignant sigh. 
To see me thus unwounded fly. 
And having now no other dart. 
He glanced himself into my heart ! 
My heart — alas the luckless day ! 
Received the god, and died away. 
Farewell, farewell, my faithless shield ! 
Thy lord at length was forced to yield. 
Vain, vain is every outward care. 
My foe's within, and triumphs there. 



ODE XIV.' 

Count me, on the summer trees. 
Every leaf that courts the breeze ; 



Lavossi Amoro in quel vlcino fiume 
Ove i^iuro (Pastor) ciie bevend Mo 
Bevoi le fiamme, anzi I* istesso Die, 
C hor con 1* huinide piume 
Lascivetto mi scherza al cor intorno. 
Ma che sarei s* io lo bevessi un giomo. 
Hacco, neltuo liquore? 
Surci, piu che nun suno ebro d'Amore. 

IMie urchin of the bow and quiver 
Was bathmjg in a neighbouring river, 
Where, hs 1 drunk on yesier-eve 
(Shephcrd-youtli ! the tale believe,) 
'T WHS not a cooling crystal druusht, 
'Twns liquid (lame I madly quafiTd; 
For Love was in the ri|)pling tide, 
I fell him to rny bosom glide ; 
And now the wily wanton minion 
PInys o'er my heurt with restless pinion. 
This was a day of fatal star. 
But were it nut more fatal far, 
If, Bacchus, in thy cup of fire. 
I fuuud (his fluttering, young desirel 
Then, then iiid(«d rny soul tihould prove 
Much more than ever, drunk with love! 

JJnd^ having now no other dart. 

He glanced himself into my heart!] Dryden has paro- 
died this thought in the following extravagant lines: 



I *m all o*er Jjove ; 



Nay, I am Lovo ; Love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 

1 The poet, in this catalogue of his mistresses, means 
nothing more than, by a lively hyperbole, to tell us that his 
heart, unfettered by any one object, was warm with devo- 
tion towards the sex in general. Cowley is indebted to this 
ode for the hint of his ballad, called '*Tbe Chronicle;'* and 
the learned Monsieur Menage has imitated it in a Greek 
Anacreontic, which has so much ease and spirit, that the 
reader may not be displeased at seeing it here : 

ITpe; Biwvfli. 

El eiX,(riwv T« ^vXX<t, 
Aii/uwvtou; T( iroi«;, 
£i vuxTO; MTTpei vmvtm, 
n»|)«xTiou( Tf i^ct/i/tavty 
Axe; Tf xu/ttMrcof n, 
/luvii, Biwv, «piO/uf ly, 
Xsi TOU( i/»ovf $fmr»s 
Auvi, B<»v, npifi/uiir. 
Kepi|v, rvvMiKM, Xiip«v, 

AfUXIIVTI XMi MfX»<V»V, 

Nitpifif »( Tf v«<r»$ 

O o-og ^tKog ptKnTt. 

n«ivT«v xopec /ui' frrtn 

AwTifv rfoair E|MT«Vy * 
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Count me on the foamy deep, 
Every wave that sinks to sleep ; 
Then, when you have numbered these 
Billowy tides and leafy trees, 
Count me all the flames I prove, 
All the gentle nymphs I love. 
First, of pure Athenian maids. 
Sporting in their olive shades. 
You may reckon just a score ; 
Nay, I '11 grant you fifteen more. 
In the sweet Corinthian grove. 
Where tlie glowing wantons rove. 
Chains of beauties may be found. 
Chains by which my heart is bound ; 
There indeed are girls divine. 
Dangerous to a soul like mine; 



Ai<r3ro<vsy A^poJiTifv, 

Aii /tovnv ^iX.¥ir»t 

Tell the folia^ of Die woods, 
Tell the billowi of the floodii. 
Number midoight's starry store. 
And the sands that crowd the snore ; 
Then, my Dion, thou may'st count 
Of my loves the vast amount ! 
I *vo boon loving, all my days, 
Many uymphii, in many ways^ 
Virgin, widow, maid, and wile— 
I *vu boon doting all my life. 
Naids, NereidM, nymphs of fountains, 
Groddeativs of grovud and mountains, 
Fair and sable, grout and HmuU, 
Yes — I swear I 've lovod thorn all! 
Every passion soon was ovur, 
I was but tlio moment's lover ; 
Oh ! 1 *m such a roving elf. 
That the Uuuon of Love herself, 
Though sho practised ail hor wiles, 
Rosy olushes, golden smiles, 
All her beauty's proud endeavour 
Could lyjt chain my heart for ever ! 

Cottnt me, on the avmmer trees, 

Every leaf, etc.] This figure is called, by the rhetori- 
cians, mSvv»Tov, and is vory frequently made use of in 
poetry. The amatory writers have exhausted a world of 
imagery by it, to express the infinity of kisses which they 
require from the lips of their mistresses: in this Catullus led 
the way: 

— quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

FurtivoB hominum vident amores ; 

Tam te basia multa basiare, 

Vesano satis, et super Catullo est: 

Q,ua) nee pernumerare curiosi 

Possint, noc mala fascinare lingua. Carm. 7. 

As many stellar ^ves of light, 
As through the silent waste of night, 
Gazing upon this world of shade. 
Witness some secret youth and maid. 
Who, fair as thou, and fond as I, 
In stolen joys enamour'd lie ! 
Bo many kisses, ere I slumber. 
Upon those dew-bright lips I Ml number ; 
8o many vermil, honey'd kisses, 
Envy can never count our blisses. 
No tongue shall tell the sum but mine ; 
No lips shall fascinate but thine ! 

In the sweet Corinthian grove, 

Where the glowing wantons rove, etc.] Cormth was 
very famous for the beauty and number of its courtezans. 
Venus was the deity principally worshipped by the people, 
and prostitution in her temple was a meritorious act of reli- 
gion. Conformable to this was their constant and solemn 
prayer, that the gods would increase the number of their 
courtezans. We may perceive from the application of the 
verb xop»wfl««2^««v, in Aristophanes, that the wantonness of 
the Corinthians became proverbial. 

There indeed are girls divine. 

Dangerous to a soul like mine!] " With justice has the 
poet attributed beauty to the women of Greece." — Degen. 



Many bloom in Lesboi' irie ; 
Many in Ionia smile ; 
Rhodes a pr^Qr swum can bout ; 
Caria too contains a hocL 
Sum these all— of brown and fiur. 
You may count two thousand there I 
What, yoa gaxe ! I pny yoo, peace ! 
More I 'U find before I ceaae. 
Have I told you all my flamea 
'Mong the amorous Syrian damea 7 
Have I numbered every one 
Glowing imder Egypt's sun 7 
Or the nymphs who, blushing sweet. 
Decks the shrine of love in Czete ; 
Where the god, with festal play. 
Holds eternal holiday ? 
Still in clusters, still remain 
Gades' warm desiring train ; 
Still there lies a myriad more 
On the sable India's shore ; 
These, and many fkr lemored. 
All are lovinf^— all are lored ! 



ODE XV. 

' Tell me why, my sweetest doye. 
Thus your humid pinions move. 
Shedding through air, in showeiSy 
Essence of the balmiest flowera 7 
Tell me whither, whence you rove. 
Tell me all, my sweetest dove 7 



Monsieur de Pauw, the author of Dissertations opoot 
Greeks, is of a diflferent opinion ; he thinks that, by a cap 
cious partiality of nature, tbs other sex bad all the betui 
and accounts u()on this suppodtioa for a very «iy*lfr d 
pravation of instinct among them. 

Oades* warm desiring trainJ] The Ctaditaoiaa gi 
were like the Baladi^res of India, whose dances an Ik 
described by a French author: " Les Himi^gg font pc«qi 
toutes des pantomimes d*amour ; le plan, le dessln, rai tti 
tudes, les mesures, les sons, et les cadeoees dtf cet ballel 
tout respire cette passion et en exprime les volaptis et \ 
fureurs." Histoire du Commerce des Europ. dans les dec 
Indes. — RaynaL 

The music of the Gaditanian females had aO the vohq 
tuotu character of their dancing, as appears finuB Martial 

Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana sosnrrat. 

Idb. iU. spig. 63. 
Lodovico ArioBto had this ode of our Iwrd in bii nsw 
when he wrote his poem " De diversis amoribiis.*' See tb 
Anthologia Italorum. 

1 The dove of Anacreon, bearing a lettsr ftom ths poi 
to his mistress, is met by a stranger, with whom tlui dii 
logue is imagined. 

The ancients made use of letter-eanryhv pifeon, whi 
they went any distance from home, as the ommC eertti 
means of conveying intelligence back. That teodsr dosH 
tic attachment, which attracts thw delicate little bird Ihraoi 
every danger and difficulty, till, it settles in its native sa 
affords to the elegant author of " The Pleasarss of If 
a fine and interesting exemplifieatioa «>f his salgeeL 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dova 
The wreaths of conquest, or the tows of lavel 

See the poem. Daniel Heinslus has a similar 

speaking of Dousa, who adopted this UMtliod at ths iit| 
of Leyden : 

Quo patria» non tendit amor 1 Mandala i 
Postquam hominem nequiit mitteie, 

Fuller tells us that, at the siege of JsffUsalsM, ths CM 
tians intercepted a letter tied to ths Isgi of a dora. In wU 
the Persian Emperor promised awistansa to Ihs balHi 
Bee VMer's Holy War^ cap. 94, book L ^^ 
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Curious stranger! I belong 
To the bard of Teian song; 
With his mandate now I fly 
To the n3rmph of azure eye ; 
Ah ! that eye has maddenM many, 
But the poet more than any ! 
Venus, for a hymn of love 
Warbled in her votive grove 
(*T was, in sooth, a gentle lay,) 
Gave me to the bard away. 
See me now, his faithful minion. 
Thus, with softly-gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl I bear 
Songs of passion through the air. 
Oft he blandly whispers me, 
** Soon, my bird, Fll set you free." 
But in vain he '11 bid me fly, 
I shall serve him till I die. 
Never could my plumes sustain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain, 
O'er the plains, or in the dell, 
On the mountain's savage swell ; 
Seeking in the desert wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 
Now I lead a life of ease. 
Far from such retreats as these ; 
From Anacreon's hand I eat 
Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flutter o'er his goblet's brim. 
Sip the foamy wine with him. 
Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre's beguiling sound ; 
Or with gently-fanning wings - 
Shade the minstrel while he sings : 
On his harp then sink in slumbers. 
Dreaming still of dulcet numbers! 
This is all — away — away — 
You have made me waste the day. 
How I've chatter'd ! prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so. 



ODE XVI.' 

Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimic form and soul infuse ; 



Jlh ! that eye hcLS maddetCd many^ etc.] For tup»v»ov, in 
the original, Zeune and Schneider conjecture that we should 
read Tupxvvou, in allusion to the strung influence which this 
object of his love held over the mind of Polycrates. — See 
De^en. 

Venus, for a hymn of Ume 

Warbled in her votive fprove., etc.] " This passage is in- 
valuable, and I do not think that any thing so beautiful or 
so delicate has ever been said. What an idea does it give 
of the poetry of the man from whom Venus herself, the 
mother of the Graces and the Pleasures, purchases a little 
hymn with one of her favourite doves!" — Longepierre. 

De Pauw objects to the autheuticitv of this ode, because 
it makes Anacreon his own panegyrist; but poets have a 
license for praising themselves, which, with some indeed, 
may he considered as comprised under their general privilege 
of fiction. 

1 This ode and the next may be called companion-pic- 
tures ; they are highly finished, and give us an excellent idea 
of the taste of the ancients in beauty. Franciscus Junius 
quotes them in his fliird book, " De Pictura Veterum." 

This ode has been imitated by Ronsard, Giuliano, Goselini, 
etc. etc. Sealiger aUadet to it thus ia bis Anacreontica : 



Best of painters ! come, portray 
The lovely maid that 's far away. 
Far away, my soul ! thou art. 
But I 've thy beauties aU by heart. 
Paint her jetty ringlets straying. 
Silky twine in tendrils playing ; 
And, if painting hath the skill 
To make the spicy balm distil, 
Let every little lock exhale 
A sigh of perfume on the gale. 
Where her tresses' curly flow 
Darkles o'er the brow of snow, 
Let her forehead beam to light, 
Bumish'd as the ivory bright. 
Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o'er her eyes. 
Gently in a crescent gliding. 
Just commingling, just dividing. 
But hast thou any sparkles warm. 
The lightning of her eyes to form? 
Let them effuse the azure ray , 
With which Minerva's glances play. 



Olim lepore blando, 
Litis versibus 
Candidus Anacreon 
Quam pingeret Amicus 
Descripsit Venerem suam. 

The Teian bard, of former days. 
Attuned his sweet descriptive lays, 
And taught the painter's hand to trace 
His fair beloved's every grace ! 

In the dialogue of Caspar Barlseus, entitled " An formota tit 
ducenda," the reader will find many curious ideas and de- 
scriptions of beauty. 

Thou, whbse soft and rosy hues 

Mimic form and soul infuse.) I have followed the read- 
ing of thH Vatican MS. poS^. Painting is called " the rosy 
art," either in reference to colouring, or as an indefinite 
epithet of excellence, from the association of beauty with 
that flower. Salvini has adopted this reading in his literal 
translation : 

Delia rosea arte signore. 

The lovely maid that '* far away.] If the portrait of 
this beauty be not merely ideal, the omission of her name is 
much to be regretted. Meleager, in an epigram on Anacreon, 
mentions '' the golden Eurypyle" as his mistress : 

BiSx>ixou$ xpuTCiiv %! <p«(S or* EupujruXifv. 

Paint her jetty ringlets straying, 

Silky twine in tendrils playing ;] The ancients have 
been very enthusiastic in their praises of hair. Apuleius, in 
the second book of his Milesiacs, says, that Venus herself, 
if she were bald, though surrounded by the Graces and the 
Loves, could not be pleasing even to her husband Vulcan. 

Stesichorus gave theepithetx9(X.\in-A.oxst/<o; to the Graces, 
and Simonides bestowed the same upon the Muses. See 
Hadrian Junius^s Dissertation upon Hair. 

To this passage of our poet, Selden alluded in a note on 
the Polyolbion of Drayton, song the se^nd ; where, ob- 
serving that the epithet " black-haired" was given by some 
of the ancients to the goddess Isis, he says, " Nor will I 
swear, but that Anacreon (a man very judicious in the pro- 
voking motives of wanton love,) intending to bestow on his 
sweet mistress that one of the titles of woman^s special 
ornament, well-haired (xM\\i7rA.oxci/uo(,) thought of thia 
when he gave his painter direction to make her black- 
haired." 

.^nd, if painting hath the skill 

To make the spicy balm distil, etc.] Thus Philottratus, 
speaking of a picture: tvrcuvm xmi tov ivS^pocrov rw pofwvy 
xati ^Kf** yiyf»96eti ctuTot /i$T» Tii; oo>/tti|;. "I admire 
the dewiness of these rosea, and eould lay that their very 
■meli was painted." 
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And give them all that liquid fire 
That Venus' languid eyes respire. 
O'er her nose and cheek be shed 
Flushing white and mellow red ; 
Gradual tints, as when there glowi 
In snowy miLk the bashful rose. 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses ! 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Fouling nest of bland persuasioa. 
Ripely suing Love's invasion. 
Tiien beneath the velvet chin, 
Wiiose dimple shades a Love within, 
Mould her neck with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending ; 
While airy charms, above, below, 
Sport and Uutter on its snow. 
Now let a tloating, lucid veil 
Shadow hur limbs, but not conceal ; 



.Hnii ffirr thrm all that liquid f^re 
That yrnuit" UHguidifjtt reitpireJ] Marcbctti explains 
U>U4 tbu v^ f.v ut' tliu uii^iiial : 

I)ipin;;ili uiiiidotti 
Tniiiuli e liitfcivt'tti, 
Qua! gli ha Cipiigiiu 1' almu Uuatl* Amore. 

Tasi> h»H puintoJ in ilie samo maoiiur thu uyoa of Armida, 
sa La Fo**^ ruinarkii: 

UunI riig^io ill oiida In scintilla un riio 
HiigW uinidi occiu Iruiiiulo c luMcivo. 

Within her humid, melting oyes 
A bnlliiuit ray ut' luugiiter licd, 
Soft (kit the hiokfn eoiur bourn 
Thut troiubleii in thu azure stream 

The mingled exproiwiim of dignity and tenderness, which 
r>iiacreun requircn the painter tu iiit'uHO into the cye^ of his 
mistreitit, is more innply described in the subitequent ode. 
Both liencripiions am mo exquisitely touched, thnt the artiii 
muft have been great indeed, if ho did not yield iu painting 
to the poot : 

Gratlual tints, aa trhen thrre glows 

In snowy milk the bashful rose.] Thus Propertius, eleg. 
3. lib. ii. 

Utque rosae puro lacte natant folia. 

And Davenant, in a little poem called " The Mistress,** 

Catch, as it falls, tho Scythian snow, 
Bring blushing ruses stcep'd in milk. 

Thtis, too, Taygetus : 

Qum lac atque rosas vincis candore rubcnti. 

These last words may perhaps defend the " flushing while" 
of tiie translation. 

Then her lip^ so rich in blisses! 

Sweet petitioner for kisses!] Tho "lip, provoking 
kissf'H,*' in the original, is a strong and beautiful expreraion. 
Achilles Tatius speaks of Xi»x>i /*»x.3»x» irpof r» 9«\ha*»t», 
" Lipi* soft and dt-licnteftir kisninc." A grave old conimen- 
taUir, Diunysius Lambinus, in his notes upon Lucretius, tells 
us, with all the authority of experience, that girls who have 
iargo Iqw kire infinitely sweeter than others! "Suayius 
viros osculnntur piicllai labio<«c, quam quoB sunt brevibus 
labris." And yEneas Sylvius, in his tedious uninteresting 
story of the adulterous loves of Euryalus and Lucretia, 
whcrfl ho particularizesi the beauties of the heroine (in a 
very false an(< hibourod style of latinity,) describes her lips 
as exquisitely adapted for biting: '*Os parvum decensque, 
labia corallioi coloris ad morsum aptissima.** Epist. 114. 
lib. i. 

TTien beneath the velnet chin, 

Whose dimple shades a Love toithin. etc.] Madame 
Dacier has quoted here two pretty lines of Varro : 

Si^illa in mcnto impressa Amnris digitalo 
Yestigio demons: rant mollitudinem. 

In her chin is a delicate dimple, 

By the finger of Cupid imprest; 
Thi^re Soflnes«, bowitchlngly simple. 

Has chcvst'U her innocent nest. 

JV<;i0 let afioatinff, lurid veil 

Shadow ker linibs, but not concealy etc.] This doucate 



A chaim may peep, a hue may beun. 
And leave the rest to Fancy's dreuo. 
Enough — 't is she ! *t Ib all I eeek ; 
It glows, it lives, it looii will «nMV f 



ODEXVn." 

And now, with all thy peDcil'i trodit 
Portray Bathylliu, lovely youth S 
Let his hair, in laptes bright. 
Fall like streaming rays of ligrht ; 
And there the raven's dye confiue 
With the yellow stmbeain'e hues. 
Let not the Imiid, with artful twine* 
The flowing of his locks confine ; 
But loosen every golden ring. 
To float upon the breeze's wing. 
Beneath the front of poliah'd glow. 
Front as fair as mountain snow. 
And guileless as the dews of dawn. 
Let the majestic brows be drawn. 
Of ebon dyes, enrich'd by gold. 
Such as the scaly snakes unfold. 
Mingle in his jetty glances 
Power that awes, and love that trances ; 



art of d scrijrion, which leaves imagination to eonipleii 

fiicture, has b^.-en seldom adopted in lite ioiiiatioM of 
leauiiful |K>eni. Ronsard is ezceptiotiably minute; 
Politianus, in hischurmiuff pttrtrailof « girl, fu]| of rich 
exquisite diction, has lifi«Ml the veil ratlier too much. 
'^ quesio che tu m'intendi** sliould be always kft lo km 

I The reader who wishes to acquire an mecorste idei 
tho judgment of thrf ancients In bvauty, will be indulge) 
consulting Junius de Pictura Veterum, ninth chaiiter, t 
bi>ok, where he Hill lind a very carious aeleetioo of des 
tions and epithets of |)ersoo8l perfections ; be eooDpsni 
ode wiih a descriptioo of Theodoric, kiMf of tbo G«(k 
tlie second epistle, first book of SidoaioaApoDioaiis. 

Let his hair, in lapses briffkt^ 

Fall like streaming rays of light; 0te.l He ken 
BcrilMis the sunny hair, the "flava oonaa," which tlMsneii 
so much admired. The Romans jfave this eokrar artifidi 
to their hair. See Stanisl. Kobtaupek d» Laum Rm 
arum. 

Let not the braid, with artful Cwiitc, ste.] If ths orip 
here, which is particularl;^ boaatifol, ean sdmitofsny 
ditional value, that value w conferred by Gray's admint 
of It. See his Letters to fFest, 

Some annotators have quoted on this psassfe the itsa 
tion of Photis*8 hair in Apuleius ; but oothinf can be b» 
disUmt from the simplicity of our poet's maoser thss ll 
affectation of richness which 4istingniahM the stfla 
Apuleius. 

Front as fair as msuMtom-siiew, 

.^nd guileless as the dews ef dsnmu stcl Tonsstr 
upon tho words *' iosignem tenoi frcmte,** in tne tUitf^ 
ode of the firi^t book of Horace, is of optiuoo that "test 
bears the meaning of *x»ko¥ here; but he is esciaisiy 
correct 

Mingle in his jeUy glances 

Power thai awes^ and Une tkml frasDSs t etc.] Ts 
gives a similar character to the eyee of Cloriiida : 

Lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli ^gaaidi 
Dolci ne V ira. 

Her eyes were glowing with a heaTsnly heat, 
Emaning fire, and e*en in luoigw sweet! 

Tho poetess Veronica Cambara is lame dlAHS BfSS ti 
viuriety of expression : 

Occhi lucenti et belli 

Come esser pao eh* in an v 

Nascan de voi si nove forme et taatsi 
Lieti, mesti, superbi, bamiT aWoi 
Vi moetrate io un punto, ondi dtt 
£t di timer do em|Hete, ete. 
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Steal from Venus bland desire, 
Steal from Mars the look of fire, 
Blend them in such expression here, 
That we, by turns, may hope and fear ! 
Now from the sunny apple seek 
The velvet down that spreads his cheek! 
And there let Beauty's rosy ray 
In flying blushes richly play ; — 
Blushes of that celestial flame 
Which lights the cheek of virgin shame. 
Then for his lips, that ripely gem — 
But let thy mind imagine them ! 
Paint, where the ruby cell uncloses. 
Persuasion sleeping upon roses ; 
And give his lip that speaking air, 
As if a word was hovering there ! 
His neck of ivory splendour trace, 
Moulded with soft but manly grace ; 
Fair as the neck of Paphia's boy. 
Where Paphia's arms have hung in joy. 
Give him the winged Hermes' hand. 
With which he waves his snaky wand ,' 
Let Bacchus then the breast supply. 
And Leda's son the sinewy thigh. 
But oh ! suffuse his limbs of fire 
With all that glow of young desire 



Oh ! tell me, brightly-beaming eye, 
Whence in your liltJe orbit lie 
So many different (raits of fire, 
Expressing each a new desire? 
Now with angry scorn you darkle. 
Now with tender anguish sparkle, 
And we, who view the various mirror, 
Feel at once both hope and terror. 

Monsieur Chevreau, citing the lines of our poet, in his 
critique on the poems of Malherbe, produces a Ln tin version 
of them from a manuscript which he had seen, entitled 
*'JoaD Falconis Anacreontic! Lusus." 

Persuasion sleeping upon roses.] It was worthy of the 
delicate imagination of the GSreekR to deify Persuasion, and 
give her the Tips for her throne. We are here reminded of 
a very interesting fragment of Anacreon, preserved by the 
«cholia8t U|)on Pindar, and supposed to belong to a poem 
reflecting with some severity on Simonides, who was the 
first, we are told, that ever made a hireling of his muse. 

Nor yet had fair Persuasion shone 
In silver splendours, not her own. 

^nd give his lip that speaking air, 

^s if a word was havering there!] In the original 
K»Kiv a-iMTTn. The mistress of Petrarch "parla con silcn- 
tio," which is perhaps the best method of female eloquence. 

Oipe him the winged Hermes'* handy etc.] In Shak- 
•peare's Cymbeline there is a similar method of description ; 

this is ]m hand, 

His font Mercurial, h s martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. 

We find it likewise in Hninlet. Longepierre thinks that 
the hnn Is of Mernury are Kf^l<cted by Anacreon, on account 
ofthH erare^ul gestures which were supposed to character- 
ize tl»e go I of eloquenc" ; hut Mercury was also the patron 
of thieves, and may perhaps be prai:)cd as a light-fingered 
deity. 

But oh! suffuse his limbs of fire 

IVith all that glow of younff dfsire, etc.] T have taken 
the lib<»rty here of somewhat veiling the original. Mndame 
DaciT, in her translation, has liun? out fights (as Sterne 
would cnll It) at this pass'ige. It is very much to be re- 
gretted, that this substitution of asterisks has been so much 
adopted in the nopular interpretations of (he Cl-issics; it 
serves but to bring whatever is exeeptiooabla into notice, 
"daramque facom prafetre padondis.^' 



Which kindles when the wishful sigh 
Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 
Thy pencil, though divinely bright, 
la envious of the eye's delight. 
Or its enamour'd touch would show 
His shoulder, fair as sunless snow. 
Which now in veiling shadow lies, 
Removed from all but Fancy's eyes. 
Now, for his feet — but, hold — forbear — 
I see a godlike portrait there ; 
So hke Bathyllus ! — sure there 's none 
So hke Bathyllus but the Sun ! 
Oh, let this pictured god be mine. 
And keep the boy for Samos' shrine ; 
Phoebus shall then Bathyllus be, 
Bathyllus then the deity ! 



ODE xvm.' 

Now the star of day is high. 
Fly, my girls, in pity fly. 
Bring me wine in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, it burns ! 
Sunn'd by the meridian fire. 
Panting, languid, I expire ! 
Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o'er my brow in showers. 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow ; 



-Bvty hold—forbear 



»» 



J see a godlike portrait there.] This is very spirited, but 
it requires explanation. While the artiHt is pursuing the 
portrait of Bathyllus, Anacreon, we must suppose, turns 
round and sees a picture of Apollo, which was intended for 
an altar at Samo!« ; he instantly tells the painter to cease his 
work ; that this picture will serve for Bathyllus; and that, 
when he goes to Samos, be may make an Apollo of the por- 
trait of the boy which he had begun. 

"Bathyllus (says Madame Dacier) could not be more ele- 
gnmly praised, and this one passage dues him more honour 
than the statue, however beautiful it might be, which Poly- 
crates raised to him." 

1 " An elegant translation of this ode may be found in 
Ramler's Lyr. Blumenslese, lib. v. p. 403." — Dcgen. 

Bring me wive in brimming urns, etc.] Orig. vmv 
a/uuo-T*. "The amysitis was a method of drinkitig used 
among the Thracians. Thus Hor:ice, "Threicia vincat 
amystido." Mad. Dacier, Longepierre, etc. etc. 

Parrhasius, in his twenty-sixih epistle (Thesaur. Critic, 
vol. i.) exp'ains the amystis as a draught to be exhausted 
without draw ng breath, "uno hauistu." A note in the 
margin of this epistle of Parihasius say?, " PoUtiamis ves- 
tem esse putabat," but I cannot find where. 

Give me all those humid flowers, etc.] By the original 
reading of this line, the poet says, " Give me the flower of 
wine" — Date flosculos Lytei, as it is in the version of Elias 
Audreas; and 

Deh porgptimi del fiore 

Di quel almo o buon liquore, 

as Rpgnier han it, who supports the reading. Avdtf would 
undoubtedly bear this application, which is somewhat simi- 
lar to its import in the epigram of Simonides upon Sopho- 
cles : 

And flos, in the Latin, is frequently applied in this manner—* 
thus Cethegiis is called by Enniut*, Flofi illibatus populi, 
snadoBqiie medulla, "The immarulate flower of the people, 
and the very mnrrow of pprsuasion," in those verses cited 
bv Auluii Gelliup, lib. xii. which Cicero praisfid,aDd Seneca 
thought ridiculous. 

Bill in the passage before us, if we admit (Kfitwv. accord' 
ing to Faber^s conjecture, the sense is sufficiently CMar, and 
we need not have recourse -to refinements. 
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Every dewy roee I wear 
Shedfl its tears, and withers there 
But for you, my burning mind ! 
Oh ! what shelter shall I find 7 
Can the bowl, or flow'ret*s dew, 
Cool the flame that scorches you 7 



ODE XIX. 

'Here recline you, gentle maid. 
Sweet is this imbowering shade ; 
Sweet the young, the modest trees, 
Ruffled by the kissing breeze ; 
Sweet the Uttle founts that weep, 
Lulling bland the mind to sleep; 



Every dewy rose I wear 

Sh^fh it.i tears, and wUhers there.] There are some 
beautiful lines, by Aiigcriamus, upon a garland, which I 
cannot renist quoting biTc: 

Ante foroi madidte iiic nic pendete corolloe, 
Ma no ortu ini|>onot Ciplia vits capiti; 

At cum por nivcam ccrvircfin induxerit humor, 
Dicite, nun roriH sed pluvia hoec lacrimoB. 

By Cclia*s arbour all the night 
Hang, humid wreuiii, tho lover's vow; 

And haply, at the morning light. 
My love sliull twine thoe round hor brow. 

Then if, upon her bosom bri^^ht 
Some drops of duw ahall full from thee. 

Tell her, tht^'y are not drops of night, 
But tears of sorrow shud by rou! 

In the poem of Mr. Shcridun, " Uncouth is this moss- 
cover'd grotto of stone," thore is an idea very singularly co- 
incident with this of Angerianus, in the stanza which begins, 
And thou, stony grot, in thy arch may'st preserve. 

But for you my burning mind! etc.] The transition 
here is peculiarly delicate and impassioned ; but tho com- 
mentators have |>erplexed the sentiment by a variety of 
readings and conjucturos. 

1 Tho description oft his bower is so natural and animated, 
that we cannot hilp fucliug a degree of coolness and fresh- 
ness while we road it. Loiigepierre has quoted from the first 
book of the Antholo^ia, the following epigram, as some- 
what resembling this ode: 

Ep%«9, X«» XSCt' S/*»V »(■(« 'B-ITUW, 0» TO fttKtXfOV 

ITao; /<txKx%ovg nx-* xfxXi/Ufvot ^cc^upcu;. 

HSuv tptf/ixixif vjrtiov xyo) xxKx/*ois, 

Come, sit by the shadowy pine 

That covers my sylvan retreat, 
And see how the branches incline 

The breathing of Zephyr to meet. 

See the fountain, that, flowing, diffuses 

Around me a glittering spray ; 
By its brink, as the traveller muses, 

I soothe him to sluep with my lay ! 

ffere recline you, ffcntle maid, etc.] The Vatican MS. 
reads fSx^uXA^ou, which renders the whole poem metaphori- 
cal. Some commentator suggests the rending of 3tt5vA.x.ev, 
which makes a pun upon the name; a grace that Plato him- 
self has condescended to in writing of his boy Ao-Tup. See 
the epigram of this philosopher, which I quote on the twen- 
ty-second ode. 

There is another epigram by this philosopher, preserved in 
Laortius, which turns upon the same word: 
Ao-Tup xtpiv fttv tXuffjrii «v» ^a>0iO"»v loooj 

In life thou wert my morning-star, 
But now that death has stolen thy light, 

Alas ! thou shinest dim and far. 
Like the pale beam that weeps at night 

In the Veneres Blyenburgicss, under the head of " allu- 



Hark ! they whisper, as they roll. 
Calm persuasion to the soul ; 
Tell me, tell me, is not this 
All a stilly scene of bliss 7 
Who, my girl, would pass it fay 7 
Surely neither you nor I ! 



ODE XX. 

'One day the Muses, twined the oands 
Of baby Love, with flowery bands f 
And to celestial Beauty gave 
The captive infant as her slave. 



siones,** we find a number of such fiicid coocmts v 
names, selected from the poets of the miSUe ages. 

JVho, my ffirl, would pass it byl 

Surrly neither you nor I!] What a finish he gives to 
picture by the simple exclamation of the original ! In tl 
delicate turns he is inimitable; and yet, hear what a Fie 
translator says on the passage: ** This coDclusion appet 
to mu too trilling after such a description, and I thought] 
per to add somewhat to the strength of the original/^ 

1 By this allegory of the Muses making Cupid the 
soner of Beauty, Anacreon aeoms to insinuate the soften 
influence which a cultivation of poetry has over the be 
in making it peculiarly susceptible to the inspressioai 
beauty. 

Though in the following epiffrann, by the pfailosop 
Plato, which is found in the third book of Diosenec Lt 
tins, the muses are made to disavow all the mfluencc 
Love: 

A KvTrptg Mouo-»i(r<, xop»n« t«v A^ptitT»w 
TifiXT* n rev Epwrtt uftfttv $p03rKt<roft»i. 

A( Miirxt 'S'OTi Kun-ptv. Apt* t« rrmfavKm T»ura 
H/tt(v ou 'sriTstTstt TOUTO TO vett^maiov, 

" Yield to my gentle power, Pomaaaian maids ;** 
Thus to the Muses spoke the ^ueen of Charms— 

" Or Love shall flutter in vour classic shades, 
And make your grove the camp of Paphian arm !** 

" No," said the virgins of the tuneful bower, 
" Wo scurn thine own and all thy urchin's art; 

Though Mars has trembled at the infant** power, 
His shaft. is pointless o'er a Muse's heart !** 

There is a sonnet by Benedetto Goidi, the tbon^t 

which was suggested by this ode. 

Schcrzava dentro all* auree chiome Amors 

Deir alma donna deila vita mia: 
E tanta era il piacer cli* ei ne aentia. 

Che non sapea, n6 volea usciroe rors. 

Quando ecco ivi annodar si sente il core, 
Si, che per forza ancor con vein eha stia: 

Tai lacci alta biltatc orditi avia 
Del crespo crin ; per farsi etemo oooro 



Onde ofTre infin dal ciel dagna 
A chi scioglie il figliuol la bella dea 
Da tanti nodi, in ch' ella stretlu il 

Ma ci vinto a duo occhi 1* arnoe cede; 
Ett' afTaticht indarno, Citerea; 
Che s* altri '1 scioglie, egU a legar si risde. 

liove, wandering through the golden 

Of my beloved's hair, 
Traced every Jock with fond delays. 

And, dotino, lingerM there. 
And soon he found 'twere vain to flj, 

His heart was close confined ; 
And every curlet was a tie, 

A chain by Beauty twined. 



Now Venus seeks her boy's rol 

With ransom from above : 
But, Venus ! let thy efforts 

For Love 's the slave of love. 
And, should we loose his gtdden duda. 
The prisoner would return again! 
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His mother comes with many a toy, 
To ransom her beloved boy ; 
His mother sues, but all in vain ! 
He ne'er will leave his chains again. 
Nay, should they take his chains away. 
The little captive still would stay. 
-" If this," he cries, " a bondage be. 
Who could wish for liberty?' 



9» 



ODE XXI.» 

Observe when mother earth is dry* 
She drinks the droppings of the sky; 



His mother cornea^ with many a toffj . 

To ranaom her beloved boy, etc.] Venw thai proclaimB 
■the reward for her fugitive child in the fint idyl of MoMhiui : 

Miirflof TO*, TO 9iKm/t» to Kojrfi J05, nv V *y»ym viv, 

00 yuftvow TO ^i\»ft»^ TV S* CO gjwi, xs»« -stXiov •5»»C. 

On him, who the haunts of my Cupid can show, 
A kiss of the tenderest stamp I Ml bestow ; 
But hp, who can bring me Ihe wanderer here, 
Shall have something more rapturous, something more 
dear. 

This " something more" is the quidquid post oscula dulce 
of Secundus. 

After this ode, there follow in the Vatican MS. these ex- 
traordinary lines : 

a^vfttk-m Avxxpimv 

IltvSxpixov to St /toi /itKof 
Iwyxipxrotf T<5 «y%«o« 

Ts» Tp«» T«UT» /tot J0X«« 

Kx< Atovuro; fto-<X.dwv 

K.»t ttUTO; Epwg x»v iirntv. 

These lires, which appear to me to have as little sense 
as metre, are most probably the interpolation of the tran- 
scriber. 

1 The commentators who have endeavoured to throw the 
cliains of precision over the spirit of this beautiful trifle, re- 
quire too much from Anacreontic philosophy. Monsieur 
jGail very wisely thinks that the poet uses the epithet /**- 
>.<»<vi|, because black earth absorbs moisture more quickly 
than any other ; and accordingly he indulges us with an ex- 
perintental disquisition on the subject. See Gail's notes. 

One of the Gapilupi has imitated this ode, in an epitaph on 
« drunkard. 

Dum vixi sine fine bibi, sie imbrifer arcus, 

Sic tellus pluvias sole penista bibil. 
Sic bibit assidue fontes et flumina Pontus, 

Sic semper sitiens Sol maris hauril aquas. 
Ne te iffitur jactes plus me, Silone, bibisse ; 

Et mihi da victas tu quoque, Bacche, manus. 

Hippolytus C(^ilvpus. 

While life was mine, the little hour 

In drinking still unvaried flew ; 
I drank as earth imbibes the shower, 

Or as the rainbow drinks the dew ; 

As ocean quaffs the rivers up. 

Or flushing snn inhales the sea; 
Silenus trembled at my cup, 

And Bacchus was outdone by me ! 

I cannot omit citing tliese remarkable lines of Shakipeare, 
where the thoughts «f the ode before os are preserved with 
such striking similitude : 

TIMON, ACT IV. 

I MI example voo with thievery. 
The «un *s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea. The moon *s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 
The sea *s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The mounds into salt tears. The earth *s a thief. 
That feeds, and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrements. 



And then the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirsty plant that hves. 
The vapours, which at evening weep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deep ; 
And when the rosy sun appears, 
He drinks the ocean's misty tears. 
The moon, too, quaffs her paly stream 
Of lustre from the solar beam. 
Then, hence, with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature's holy law is drinking ; 
m make the laws of Nattu« mine, 
And pledge the universe in wine ! 



ODE xxn.' 

The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 
Was once a weeping matron's form ; 
And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 
Is now a swallow in the shade. 



1 Ogilvie, in his Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the An- 
cients, in remarking upon the Odes of Anacreon, sajrs, " In 
some of his pieces there is exuberance and even wildness of 
imagination ; in that particularly which is addressed to a 
young girl, where he wishes alternately to be transformed 
to a mirror, a coat, a stream, a bracelet, and a pair of shoes, 
for the different purposes which be recites; this is mere 
sport and wantonness.** 

It is the wantonness, however, of a very graceful muse ; 
ludit amabiliter. The compliment of this ode is exquisitely 
delicate, and so singular for the period in which Anacreon 
lived, when the scale of love had not yet been graduated into 
all its little progressive refinements, that if we were inclined 
to question the authenticity of the poeon, we should find a 
much more plausible argument in the features of modern 
gallantry which it bears, than in any of those fastidious con 
jectures upon which some commentators have presumed so 
far. Degen thinks it spurious, and De Pauw pronounces it 
to be miserable. Xiongepierre and Barnes refer us to several 
imitations of this ode, from which I shall only select an epi- 
gram of Dionjrsius : 

Ei9' »v$ftog ynvofiifv^ w Si yt rrt* %our« vap* mnymf^ 
StiSim yvftvat<r»i(f xoii ftt wiovT« X.«Cei(. 

E<6f pe^ov ytvo/*n¥ vsrox-op^upov, o^p« /wi Xiprtv 
Apet/tivti, %0f*iT»t( tniStTt xtovioif, 

£<0s xptvev T'lvc/uiiv \f uxoxpoov, o^poi /Ml Xipviv 
Af»/ttvHf ft»KKov trnt %pOTii|f KOpim(. 

I wish I could like zephyr steal 

To wanton o'er thy mazv vest ; 
And thou wouldst ope thy oosom veil, 

And take me panting to thy breast 1 

I wish I might a rose-bud grow, 
And thou wouldst eull me from the bower, 

And place me on that breast of snow, 
Where I ^ould bloom, a wintry flower! 

I wish I were the lily*s leaf, 

To fade upon that bosom warm^ 
There I should wither, pale and brie^ 

The trophy of thy fairer form ! 

Allow me to add, that Plato has expressed as fkneifula 
wish in a distich preserved by Laertias : 

AoTipec; ttT»9piigj uTTfff iftog. iiSt yivotfttiv 
Ovfetvog, wg voKKotg o/tfirnvtv ttg T$ fiKiirm* 

TO STELf.A. 

Whv dost thou gaze upon the sky 1 
Oh ! that I were that spangled sphere, 

And every star shoald be an eve 
To wonder on thy beauties here ! 

Apaleius quotes this epigram of the divinephilosopher, to 
justify himself for his verses on Critias and Charinos. See 
nis Apology, where he aho adduces the example of Ana- 
creon ; " Fecere tamen et alii talia, et d vos ifooraUi, apad 
GrscoB Teius quidam,^ etc. etc. 
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Oh ! that a mirror's form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine ; 
And, like my heart, I then should be 
Reflecting thee, and only thee ! 
Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O'er every charm that secret glows, 
In many a lucid fold to swim. 
And cling and grow to evrry limb ! 
Oh ! could I, as the streamlet's ware, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thine hair, 
And breathe my soul in fragrance there * 
I wish I were the zone that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs ! 
Or like those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow ; 
Yes, I would be a happy gem, 
Like them to hang, to fkde like tfaem. 
What more would thy Anacreon be 7 
Oh ! any thing that touches thee. 
Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 
Thus to be press'd by thee, were sweet ! 



ODE xxm.» 

I OFTEN wish this languid lyre. 
This warbler of- my soul's desire. 



/ wish I were the zone that lies 

Warm to thy breanty and feels its siffhsl] Thii Tstivm 
vrap a riband, or baud, called by tho Romans fascia and 
■Irophiuin, which the women wore for the purpose of re- 
straining the exuberance of the bosom. Vide Polluc. Ooo- 
muHL Thus Martial : 

Fascia crescentes domins compesce papUIas. 

Tho women of Greece not only wore this zone, bat con- 
demned themselves to fadtinsr, and made use 'of certain 
drugs and powders for (he same purpose. To these expe- 
dicntii they were compe.Ded, in consequence of their inele- 
gant fashion of conipreiwing the waist into a very narrow 
compass, which nccssiirily caused an excessive tumidity 
in the bosom. Sue Dioscuridcs, lib. v. 

JVf/v, sandaL" for those airy feet — 
Thus to be pressed ly th^e were sweetl"] The sophist 
Philos'ratufl, in one of his love-let'ers, has borrowed this 

ihonS^ht: Ol SC^iTOt Vt^ti. ai XXX.\0; f\iu9ipO$. (O TDITIU- 

ixtfADv ty-j) XXI /u.XKXtpng ixv TrxTtiTtTi ftt. '* Oh lovely 
feet! oh excellent beauty! oh! thrice hai>pv and blessed 
should I be, il'you would but tread on me!'* In Shakspoare, 
Romeo desires to be a glove : 

Oh ! that I wpre a glovn npnn that hand, 
That [ might kiss that cheek ! 

And, in his Pasnionate Pilgrim, we meet with an idea some- 
what like that of the thirteenth line : 

He, spyins her, bounc*>d in, where ns he stood, 
" O Jove !" quoth she, " why was not I a flood !'* 

In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, that whimsical far- 
rago of "all su'-h read n? as was never read," ihere is a 
very old translation of thii< ode, before 16:12. " F.nglished 
by Mr. B. Holiday, in his Technog. act I, scene 7.*' 

1 This ode is first in the series of all the edition*, and is 
thouifht to be peculiarly designed as an introduction to tho 
rest; it however characterizes the genius of tho Teian but 
very inadequately, as wine, the burden of bis lays, is not 
evea mentioned in it. 

cum multo Venerem confundere mero 
Precepit Lyrici Tela Musa senis. Ovid. 

The twenty-sixth Ode, <ri' aiw Ktysig t» ©)|6>ff, might, with 
as much propriety, be tne harbinger of his songs. 

Bion has expressed the sentiments of the ode before us 
with much simplicity in his fi«urth idyl. I have given it 
rather paraphrastically ; it has been so frequently translated, 
that I could not otherwise avoid triteness and repetition. 



Could raise the breath of soog lublhiiey 
To men of fame, in former time. 
But when the soaring theme I try. 
Along the chords my nomben die. 
And whisper, with diasolring tone, 
** Our sighs are given to Love alone !*^ 
Indignant at the feeUe lay, 
I tore the panting chords away. 
Attuned them to a nobler swell. 
And struck again the breathing abell; 
In all the glow of epic fire. 
To Hercules I wake the lyre ! 
But still its fainting sighs repeat, 
** The tale of Love alone is sweet !*' 
Then fare thee well, seductive dream. 
That mad'st me foOow Glory's theme ; 
For thou, my lyre, and thon, my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part ; 
And thou the flame shalt feel as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly teU ! 



ODE XXIV.» 

To all that breathe the airs of heaven. 
Some boon of strength has natare given. 
When the majestic bull was bom. 
She fenced his brow with wreathed horn. 
She ann'd the -courser's foot of air. 
And wing'd with speed the panting hare. 
She gave the lion fangs of terror. 
And, on the ocean's crystal mirror. 
Taught the unnumber'd scaly throng 
To trace their liquid path along ; 
While for the umbrage of the gjove. 
She plumed the warbling worid of love. 

In all the glow of epiefirfy 

To Hercules fwike the IffreH Marfnme Daeier fn 
rally translates kvfn into a late, which I believe is ralberii 
accurate. " DVxplitiuer la lyre des anc-ens (says Alonsiei 
Sore!) par un luth, c'e^i ignorer la d ffference qti*)! y a eair 
ces deux iniitrumens de musique.** Bibliolhique FrancuM 

But still its fainting sighs repeat^ 

" The tale of Imvc alone is sweet /**] The word nvri 
cxovf I, in tho original, rony imp]^ that kind of mosieal dij 
logne pract-sed by ihe ancients, in which the lyre wnsmtd 
to respond to the questions protiosed by the ringer. This wt 
a method which 8appho used, ns w« are told by HenK 
genes: " ot»v tijv \vp%v i^«t« 2:«s-9«», ««« exm* mntnmst 

1 Henri Stephens has imitated the idea of this ode mth 

following lines uf one of his poems : 

Prnvida dat cunctis Nntura animantibos arma. 
Ft sua rasmiii'um iiosindet arma geniM, 

Unguliique ut defendit equum, atqiie ut cornoa tsannu, 
Armiita est forma foemma palchra sua. 

And th^ snme thonght occurs in those liaes,Mokesl 
Corisca in Pastor Fido : 

Cos) noi In bellezra 

Che *d vertu nostra cosi propria, eone 

La forza del leone 

£ r ingegno de V huomo. 



The Hon boasts his ■avage 
And lordly man hiastrenfth of in'iod* 

But beauty's charm is solely oars, ' 

Peculiar boon, by Heaven aariga'd t 

" An elegant explication of the beaotiaa of tUs ode (si 
Degen) may be found in Grimm en dea rtnnasflik, Vsl 

einige Oden des Anakr " 
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To man she gave the flame refined, 
The spark of Heaven — a thinking mind ! 
And had she no surpassing treasure 
For thee, oh woman ! child of pleasure ? 
She gave thee beauty — shaft of eyes, 
That every shaft of war outflies ! 
She gave thee beauty — ^blush of fire, 
That bids the flames of war retire ! 
Woman ! be fair, we must adore thee ; 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee ! 



ODE XXV.» 

Once in each revolving year. 
Gentle bird ! we find thee here. 
When nature wears her summer-vest, 
Thou com'st to weave thy simple nest ; 
But when the chilling winter lowers. 
Again thou seek'st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile. 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas ! unlike the plumed loves, 
That linger in this hapless breast, 
And never, never change their nest ! 

To man she gave the flame refined^ 

The spark of Heaven — a thinking mind !] In my first 
attempt (o truiislate Uiis ode, I had iaterpreied ^fivnfi*^ with 
Baxter and Bnriies, as implying courage and military virtue; 
but I do not think ihat the giiliantry of the idea >>uffer8 by 
the import which I have now given to it. For, why need 
we consider I his possession of wisdom as exclusive? and in 
truth, as the design uf Anacreon is to estimate the treasure 
of beauty, abiivu all the ntst whicli Nature has distributed, 
it is pel haps even refming upon the delicacy of the compli- 
ment, to prefer the ruiiiunce of female charms to the cold 
illumination of wisdom and prudence ; and to think that 
woiueu's eyes are 

the books, the academies. 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

She pave thee beauty — shaft of eyes ^ 

That <vn^ »haft of tear uutjiies !] Thus Achilles Ta- 

tius : ».*KKO( o^ur^pov TirpoO'Xfi CtKovf^ >t*i Six tmv 0^- 
i*K,UMv as T>jv vw/iMv x»rappi«. O;SaA.^0$ j^ap o^o< ip-jo- 
Tixvp rpxufixrt. '^ Beauty wounds morn swiflly than the 
arrow, luui pasi^es tliruugli ijie e>e to the very soul ; fur the 
«yu is the inlet to the wounds of love." 

IVoman! he fiir^ roe must aiiore thee; 

Sviile^ and a world is weak btfuv thrc!'\ Longepierre*s 
remark here ie very ing nions: "The Uoinans," sitys he, 
" were so convinc<il of the power of beauty, that they used 
a wuril iinplyii.g strcngtli m the i luce of \\\e epithet beauti- 
ful. Thus Phiirus, act 2, scene 2, Bacchid. 

Sed Biiccbis e«i:im fortis tibi visa. 

* Fortis, id est formrssi,' sny Servius and Nonius." 

1 Tliis is anntl er ode addressed to (he swallow. Albert! 
has imitated huth in one pu:-iii, b.-uinniug 

Porch* in piauga nl tuo ranto 
Rondiiiolhi iinportuna, etc. 

Jilns ! viilikr the pliimni looeit^ 

That lintrer in this hnpl^ss br^asty 

^Snd ncvrr, ven-r rhantre their vest!] Thus Love is 
reprtSftntcd as n bird, in an epigram cited by Longepierre 
from the Anthologia: 

A«f < /U9I ^ui'{i fttv IV euxrtv tiJC^i ipvre;, 

O/u/ux 9i <rtyx 'O'95o4$ to yKvxv dsxpu 9ipit. 

H^l TTOU XpX^tll yVcuOTO; iVfTTI TVB-0(, 

Oi^stT*, »irOTTnv»t V eu9* oo-ov io-xuiti. 

*Tis Love thai murmurs in my breast, 
And makes me shed the secret tear; 

Nor day nor nifht my heart has rest, 
For night and day his voice I hear. 
2 I 



Still every year, and all the year, 
A flight of loves engender here ; 
And some their infant plumage try. 
And on a tender winglet fly ; 
While in the shell, impregn'd with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 
Some fr6m their tiny prisons peeping. 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
My bosom, like the vernal groves. 
Resounds with little warbling loves ; 
One urchin' imps the other's featl^er. 
Then twin-desires they wing together, 
And still as they have leam'd to soar. 
The wanton babies teem with more. 
But is there then no kindly art. 
To chase these Cupids from my heart? 
No, no ! I fear, alas ! I fear 
They will for ever nestle here ! 



ODE XXVI.» 

Thy harp may sing of Troy*s alarms, 
Or tell the tale of Theban arms ; 
' With other wars my song shall burn. 
For other wounds my harp shall mourn 
*T was not the crested warrior's dart 
Which drank the current of my heart ; 
Nor naval arms, nor mailed steed. 
Have made this vanquished bosom Ueed ; 
No— from an eye of liquid blue 
A host of quiver'd Cupids flew ; 
And now my heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath this army of the eyes ! 



ODE XXVIL« 

We read the flying courser's name 
Upon his side, in marks of flame ; 

A wound within my heart I find. 

And oh ! *tis |ilain where love has been ; 

For still he l< aves a wound b<-hind, 
Such as uiihiii my heart is seen. • 

Oh bird of Love! with song so drear. 
Make n<>t my soul the iiest of pain; 

Oh ! let the wing wh ch broujfht thee hers, 
In pity wutl thee hrnce again ! 

1 "The Cterman poet Uz has imitated this ode. Com- 
(lare also Weisse Scheis. Lieder. lib. iii. der Soldau** 
Cuil, Degcn. 

^0 — from an eye of liqvid bluej 

Jl host of quivered Cvpids flew.] Longepierre has quoted 
part oi HH ip^gram from (he s(-v< nth book of the Aotbolo* 
gia, which has a fancy someth og like this: 

Archer liove! though s'ily creeping, 
Well I know whern thou dost lie; 

I saw thee through the curtain peeping. 
That fringes Zenuphelia's eye. 

The poets nboutid with conceits on the archery of ths 
eyes, but few have turned tbit thought so naturally as Ana- 
creon. Rons!ird gives to the eyes of bis mistress '* on petit 
cam|) d*amours.** 

S This ode forms a part of the preceding in the YstieaB 
MS. but I have conformed to the editions in translsting 
them separately. 

" Compare with this (says Degen) the poem of Baarist 
Wahrseichen der Liebe, in Lyr. BlomeoIess,lib. iv. p. 313 
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And, by their tnrbaii'd browi alone, 

The warriora of the EaBt are known 

But in the lover's glowing eyes, 

The inlet to hia bosom lies ; 

Through them we see the small faint maiic, 

Where Lo?e has dropp*d his burning spark ! 



Audit, 



*» 



ODE xxvra.* 

As in the Lemnian caves of fire^ 
The mate of her who nursed desire 
Moulded the glowing steel, to form 
Arrows for Cupid, thriUing warm ; 
While Venus every barb imlnies 
With droppings of her honied dews ; 
And Love (alas ! the victim-heart) 
Tinges with gall the burning dart ; 
Once, to this Lemnian cave of flame, 
The crested Lord of Battles came ; 
*T was from the ranks of war he rush'd. 
His spear with many a life-drop blush'd ! 
He saw the mystic darts, and smiled 
Derision on the archer-child. 
** And dost thou smile ?" said little Love ; 
** Take this dart, and thou may'st prove. 

But in the lover* s flowing ^^i 
The inlet to his bosom lies.] " We caimot see into the 
heart," suys Madame Dacier. But the lover answen — 

II cor oe gii occhi e ne la fronte bo scritto. 

Monsieur La Fo«ae has given the following lines, as en- 
larging on the thought of Anacreon : 

Lorsque je vols un amant, 
II cache en vain son tourment, 
A le trahir tout conspire, 
8a langueur, son embarras. 
Tout ce qu'il peut faire ou dire, 
Mdme ce qu'il ne dit pas. 

In vain the lover tries to veil 

The flame which in his bosom lies; 

His cheek*s confusion teUs the tale. 
We read it in his languid eyes. 

And though his words the heart betray, 

His silence speaks e*en more than they. 

1 This ode is referred to by La Mothe le Vayer, who, I 
believe, was the author of that curious little work, called 
" Hexamoron Rustique.** He makes use of this, as well as 
the thirty-fifth, in his ingenious but indelicate explanation of 
Homer's Cave of the Nymphs. Journ6e Q.uatrieme. 

j^nd Lofie (al^s ! the victim heart) 

Tinges with gall the burning dart.] Thus Claudian — 

Labuntur gemini fontes, hie dulcis, amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenis, 
Undo Cupidineas armavit fama sagittas. 

In Cyprus' isle two rippling fountains fall, 
And one with honey flows, and one with gall ; 
In these, if we may take the tale from fame, 
The son of Venus dips his darts of flame. 

See the ninety-first emblem of Alciatus, on the close con- 
nexion which subsists between sweets and bitterness. " Apes 
ideo pungunt (says Petronius) quia ubi dulce, ibi et acidum 
invenies. 

The allegorical description of Cupid's employment, in 
Horace, may vie with this before us in fancy, though not 
in delicacy : 

ferns et Cupido 

Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 
Cote cruenta. 

And Cupid, sharpening all his fiery darts 
Upon a whetstone stain'd with blood of hearts. 

Secundus has borrowed this, but has somewhat softened 
the image by the omission of the epithet " cruenta.*' 

Fallor an ardentes acuebat cote sagittas. Eleg. 1. 



That though they pass the 
My bolts are not so feathery lighL 
He took the shaft — and, oh ! thy look. 
Sweet Venus ! when the shaft he look- 
He sigh'd, and felt the urchin's ait ; 
He sigh'd, in agony of heart, 
** It is not light — ^I die with pain ! 
Take— take thy arrow back again.'* 
** No,* ' said the child, ** it must not be. 
That little dart was made for thee 1" 



ODE XXIX. 

Yes — loving is a painfUl thrill. 
And not to love, more painful still ; 



Yes — loving is • painful tkriU^ 

^nd not to love more painful stilts etc.] Monsir 
Menace, in the following ADaereontic, eoforen the oect 
sity of loving : 

IIipi TOU fn¥ ^lVl|0'««. 

IIpo; IIjTpev £L»vtttK» Tsttov. 
Mty» ^mv/f rmv matimv 

tfiXf w/Kf V, « fraipi. 
<btKma-»v 91 T9^iTrmt, 

To Tixnev Tov 2!«e^ev«arx»Vy 

Ti S'' »v»v ytvoiT* Bp»rof ^ , 
Axovn fiiv im ^vxif . (a) 

K«T»x<i^fyeu( »»mk^i^ 
Bf»S$»s rsTtiyfuvotO'L 
BtKiitrtri t^»ytiftif 

Pun-gtpwTfpous xsSait^i*. 
^iX.f I0/UIV our, TETTEy 

A{<X«( S» XOtfopOMVT* 

Aytovg ipwT«( n^mv 

JLUXOV IV^OftSl TO /«O«V0|» 

TO PCTBR DANiaL B0BTT. 

Thou ! of tuneful bards the first, 
Thon ! by aU the Graces nursed - 
Friend ! each other friend abore^ 
Come with me, and learn to love. 
Loving is a simple lore. 
Graver men have learn*d before ■ 
Nay, the boast of fornrar ayes, ' 
Wisest of the wisest sages, 
Sophroniscus' prudent bod, 
Was by Love's illusion won. 
Oh ! how heavy life woudd more. 
If we knew not how to love ! 
Love *s a whetstone to the mind ■ 
Thus 'tis pointed, thas refined. ' 
When the soul dejected liee. 
Love can waft it to the skies ; 
When in languor sleeps the hearty 
Love can wake it with his dart * 
When the mind is dull ajad dar^ 
Love can light it with hia spark! 
Come, oh ! come then, let aa haste 
All the bliss of love to tsuite * 
Let us love both night ankl day 
Let us love our lives awaj ! 
And when hearts, firom lovin* fte# 
(If indeed such hearts thetebaO 
Frown upon our gentle flaa*/^ 
And the sweet delosioa blaow * 

(a) This line is borrowed from an epimai bv Ahifct 

of Mitylene. " '" ^ * 

^Xng trrtv Efmt aucsvii. 

ink, says somewl 
produced this epigram to the 



Menage, I think, says somewhere, that ha 
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And, while in luxury's dream I sink. 
Let me the balm of Bacchus drink ! 
In this delicious hour of joy 
Young Love shall be my goblet-boy; 
Folding his little golden vrat, 
With cinctures, round his snowy breast, 
Himself shall hover by my side, 
And minister the racy tide ! 
Swift as the wheels that kindling roll, 
Our life is hurrying to the goal : 
A scanty dust to feed the wind. 
Is all the trace *t will leave behind. 
Why do we shed the rose's bloom 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb ! 
Can flowery breeze, or odour's breath. 
Affect the slumbering chill of death 7 
No, no ; I ask no balm to steep 
With fragrant tears my bed of sleep : 
But now, while every pulse is glowing. 
Now let me breatlie the balsam flowing ; 
Now let the rose with blush of fire. 
Upon my brow its scent expire ; 
And bring the nymph with floating eye, 
Oh ! she will teach me how to die ! 
Yes, Cupid ! ere my soul retire. 
To join the blest Elysian choir. 
With wine, and love, and blisses dear, 
1*11 make my own Elysium here ! 



ODE XXXIII.» 

'T WAS noon of night, when round the pole 
The sullen Bear is seen to roll ; 
And mortals, wearied with the day, 
Are slumbering all their cares away : 
An infant, at that dreary hour. 
Came weeping to my silent bower. 
And waked me with a piteous prayer, 
To save him from the midnight air ! 
** And who art thou," 1 wakmg cry, 
" That bid'st my blissful visions fly ?' 



i»» 



This the night, to friendship dear, 
Th.iu 8halt be our Hebe here. 
Fill the gi>ld- n brimmer high, 
Let it sparkle like thine eye! 
Bid (ho rosy current gudh, 
Let it nianil.- like thy blush! 
Venus! hast ihnu eVr ab »ve 
Seen a fea^t so rich in love ? 
Not a iioul that is not mine ! 
Nut a soul tiiat is not thine ! 

" Compare with thi^ ode (says the 6«>rman commentator) 
the be:iutit'ul |H»>in in Rainler*s Lyr. Bluinenlese, lib. iv. p. 
296. Amor aU Diener." 

1 Monsieur Bornarde, the author of TArt d'aimer, has 
written a ballet called " Lea Surprises de rAmour," in 
which the subject of the third entree is .\nacreon, and the 
story of this ode HUg^crfts one of the scenes. (Euvres de 
Berniird, Anic. scene 4th. 

The German annotntor refiirs us here to an imitation by 
Uz, lib. iii. " Amor und sein Brud«r," and a poem of Kleist 
die Heilung. La Fontaine has translated, or rather imitated, 
tins ode. 

" ^nd who art thou" f wakinz cry, 

^^That bid'st my blissful visions fly?] Anacreon ap- 

fiears to have been a voluptuary even in dreaming, by the 
ively regret which ho expressca at being disiurbed from his 
visionary enjoyments. See the odos x. and zxzvii. 



** O gentle sire !" the infant said. 

In pity take me to thy shed ; 

Nor fear deceit : a lonely child 

I wander o'er the gloomy wild. 

Chill drops the rain, and noC a ny 

Illumes the drear and misty way!" 

I hear the baby's tale of woe ; 

I hear the bitter night-winds blow ; 

And, sighing for his piteous fate, 

I trimm'd my lamp, and oped the gate. 

'T was Love ! the little wandering sprite. 

His pinion sparkled through the night ! 

I knew him by his bow and dait ; 

I knew him by my fluttering heart ! 

I take him in, and ibndly raise 

The dying embers' cheering blase ; 

Press from his dank and clinging hair 

The crystals of the freezing air. 

And in my hand and bosom hold 

His little fingers thrilling cold. 

And now the embers' genial ray 

Had warm'd his anxious fears away ; 

" I pray thee," said the wanton child 

(My bosom tremUed as he smiled,} 

" I pray thee let me try my bow. 

For through the rain Tve wandered so. 

That much I fear the ceaseless shower 

Has injured its elastic power." 

The fatal bow the urchin drew ; 

Swift from the string the arrow flew ; 

Oh ! swift it flew as glancing flame, 

And to my very soul it came ! 

** Fare thee well," I heard him say. 

As laughing wild he wing'd away ; 

" Fare thee well, for now 1 know 

The rain has nut relaz'd my bow ; 

It still can send a maddening dart. 

As thou shalt own with all thy heart ! 



ODE XXXIV.« 

Oh thou, of all creation blest. 
Sweet insect ! that delight'at to 
Upon the wild wood's leafy tops. 
To drink the dew that morning dropsy 
And chirp thy song with such a glee. 
That happiest kings may envy thee ! 



' T was T^ove i the little toanderinw Mprite* etc] See tk 
beautiful description of Cupid, by BlusehiMy in bisfirM idy* 

1 Father Rnpin, iu a Latin odo addressed to the frairinf 
per, has preserved some of ihe ibouglibi of our anUwc: 

O que \'irenti graminis in toro. 
Cicada, blande xidis, et berbidos 

Saltus oherrns, otioe<w' 

Ineeninsa ciere cantos. 
Sen forte adultis flonbus incu 
Coeli caducis obria fletibus, etc* 

Oh thou, that on the grassy bed 
Which N iturK*s vernal hand b»a 
RoclineAt soft, and tunest thy song,' 
The dewy herbs and i(*av(>a ainon^ ! 
Wh»'ther thou lie<t on sprlnfj^ 09 jlowers, 
Drunk with the balmy muniing-ehowen, 
Or, etc. 

See what Licetus says about graadioppers, oap.0aBi IS 

And chirp thy song vtith siuh a j[lss, sis.] <* Bobs waAm 
have affirmed ^ayi Madame Daeisr^ that it b m^ aah 
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Wliatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate'er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 
For thee it buds, for thee It grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant^s fear, 
To him thy friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as matin dew. 
And still, when summer's flowery hue ' 
Begins to paint the bloomy plain. 
We hear thy sweet prophetic strain ; 
Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear. 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
The Muses love thy shrilly tone ; 
Apollo calls thee all his own ; 
*T was he who gave that voice to thee, 
'T is he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age's dim decline, 
The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth ; 
Exempt from every weak decay. 
That withers vulgar frames away ; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein ; 
So blest an age is pass'd by thee, 
Thou seem'st a little deity ! 



ODE XXXV.» 

Cupid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 



grnsdhoppprs which sing, and that the femnles are silent; 
and on this circumstHnce is toumli d a lion-mot ofXenRrchus, 
the cuinic |>oet, who says kt' f(<r<v ot Timyts eux lu^xi- 
/uovi$, u)v Tans yvvxi^iv ou^' OTt euv 9aiviis fvi ; ' are not the 
grasiihopperrt happy in having dumb wives?* " This note is 
orginally Henry Stephen's; but I chose rather to make 
Madame Dacier my authority for it. 

7%c Musrs love thy shrilly tone, etc.] Ph'le, de Animal. 
Proprietat. calls this insect Mou<rxt$ C(A.o$, the darling of tiie 
Muses; and Moutjov opviv, the bird of the Muses; and we 
find Plato comparfd fur his eloquence to the grnsshofyier, in 
the following punning lines of Timon, preserved b/jf Dioge- 
nes Laertius : 

Toov vxyTtDV S* jjyiiTO TsrXciTuorTotTOf, »KK* etyOfiiTiif 
H^vt^if; TiTTi^iv «<royp»^os, oi 8' ixx^h/aov 
^ivSptn i^i^ofisvot en-» X-ttpioiro'eiv iiio**. 

This last line is borrowed from Homer's Iliad, X. where 
there occurs the very same simile. 

Melodious insect! child of earth!] Longepierre has 
quoted the two first lines of an epigram of Antipater, from 
the first book of the Anthologia, where be prefers the 
graasbopper to the swan : 

Af*tt titti^k; ftt$vtr»t S'pooro;, «XX» vtovng 
Aniiiv xuxva»y (lori ytya»vOTtpoi, 

lo dew, that drops from morning's wings, 

The gay Cicada sipping floats ; 
And, drunk with dew, his matin sings 

Sweeter than any cygnet's notes. 

1 Theocritus has imitated this beautiful ode in his nine- 
teenth idyl, but is very inferior, I think, to his original, in 
delicacy of point, and naivete of expression. Spenser in 
ono of nis smaller compositions, has sported more diffusely 
on the same subject. The poem to which I allude begins 
thus: 

Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 

All in his mother's lap ; 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murmurinf , 

About him flew by hap, etc. 

In Abneloveen's collection of epigrams, there is one by 
Luxorius, correspoiutent somewhat with the turn of Ana- 



Luckless urchin not to see 

Within the leaves a slimibering bee ! 

The bee awaked — with anger wild 

The bee awaked and stung the chikL 

Loud and piteous are his cries ; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies ! 

** Oh mother ! — ^I am wounded through— 

I die with pain — ^in sooth I do ! 

Stung by some little angry thing, 

Some serpent on a tiny wing — 

A bee it was — ^for once, I know, 

I heard a rustic call it so.*' 

Thus he spoke, and she the while 

Heard him with a soothing smile; 

Then said, ** My infant, if so much 

Thou feel the little wild bee's touch, 

How must the heart, ah, Cupid I be, 

The hapless heart that 's stung by thee !" 



ODE XXXVI. 

If hoarded gold possess'd a power 
To lengthen life's too fleeting hour. 



creon, where Love complains to his mother of being wound- 
ed by a rose. 

The ode before us is the very flower of simplicity. The 
infaniine complainings of the litik> go«i, and (he natural and 
imp e-sive relh cii<iiiH which <hey draw from Venuti, nre 
b'^Hutiesuf inimitable grace. I ho|>e I shiill be paiduoeH for 
introducing unoihcr Gieek An.mrenntic of MonHieur Men- 
age, not for its similitude to the subject of thi^ ode, but for 
some f<iint traces of this natural Himplic:'t~ -vbic^ it appean 
to me to have preserved: 

£pj0$ vOT fv %epfia($ 

TjOV VXfilVmV XilTOV 
TlfV JUOI ^lX.I(V KoptvvMV 

UfOTiSfXfiif TfX%nKa> 

K»X.ou/«<vi| Koptvvx 

Mi)T)tp, lpU7p<xC*', 

Llg vxpisvog /av ouT», 
X' »uTe$ Si ^u(r%tp3(iv«y, 
ilf ofAfitxa-i -aKxvuouc^ 
Ep-ji( «pucrpi»^ft. 
Eym Si Ot vxpxTrxg^ 
Mif {uo-%«p»iV6, 9>tM'' 
Kuirpiv Tf XXI Koptvvav 
^ixyvafTxt eux i%ou<rt 
Xx< ot /BXfffOvTi; o^w. 

As dancing o'er the enamell'd plain, 
The flow'ret of the virgin train. 
My soul's Corinns, lightly play'd. 
Young Cupid saw the graceful maid , 
He saw, and in a moment flew, 
And round her neck his arms he threw; 
And said, with smiles of infant joy, 
" Oh : kips me, mother, kiss thy boy !" 
Unconscious of a mother's name, 
The JTiodest virgin blush'd with shame ! 
And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving. 
Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame, 
The little infant blush'd with shame. 
" Be not ashampd, my boy," I cried, 
For I was lingering by his side ; 
" Corinna and thy lovely mother, 
Belinve me, are so like each other, 
That clearest eyes are ofl betra^'d, 
And take thy Venus for the maid.'* 

Zitto, in his Cappriciosl Pensieri, baa translated this od<i 
of Anacreon. 

1 Monsieur Fontenelle has translated this ode, in bis dia- 
logue between Anacreon and Aristotle in the shades, where 
he bestows the prize of wisdom upon the poet 
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And purchase from the hand of death 

A little span, a moment's breath, 

How I would love the precious ore ! 

And every day should swell my store ; 

I'liat when the Fates would send their minion, 

To waft me off on shadowy pinion, 

I might some hours of life obtain. 

And bribe him back to hell again. 

But, since we ne'er can charm away 

The mandate of that awful day. 

Why do we vainly weep at fate, 

And sigh for life's uncertain date 7 * 

The light of gold can ne'er illume 

The dreary midnight of the tomb ! 

And why should I then pant for treasures 7 

Mine be the brilliant round of pleasures ; 

The goblet rich, the board of friends, 

Whose flowing souls the goblet blends ! 

Mine be the nymph whose form reposes 

Seductive on that bed of roses ; 

And oh ! be mine the soul's excess, 

Expiring in her warm caress ! 



ODE xxxvn.» 

*T WAS night, and many a circkng bowl 
Had deeply warm'd my swimming soul ; 



" The German imitators of it are, Lessing, in bi« poem 
^Oentern Brilder, etc' Gleim, in the ode ' An deo Tod,' 
and Schmidt in der Poet. Blumenl. Gotiing. 1783, p. 7." — 
Degen. 

That when the Fates wotdd send their minion^ 
To waft me off on shadowy pinion, etc.] The commen- 
tators, who are so food of dixputing " de lana caprina," have 
been very busy on the authority of the phrase 'v' »v Bxvuv 
tirtKSn. The reading of »v' »v h»v»Tos ijtiAwOii, which De 
Modenbach pntposes in his AmcBoitates Liiteraria;, was 
already hinted by Le Fevre, who seldom suggests any thing 
worth notice. 

The goblet rich, the board of friends, 

fVhose jlowinf souls the goblet blends!] This commu- 
nion of friendship, which svcetcnud the bowl of Anacrcon, 
has not been forgotten by the author of the following bcho- 
liuni, where the blessings of life are enumerated with pro- 
verbial simplicity. T^i«<v<iv ftiv otpio-rov »vSfi ■d'viiTio. 
^fuTipov {f, x»Kov ^ui)v ytvivdm*. To rpirov S'l, ^rXourciv 
dJ'oA.w;. Kett TO TiTsipTOv, (ruvifCatv yttiTo* tww ^tKuv. 

Of mortal blessings here, the first is health, 
And next, those charms by which the eye we move; 

The third is wealth, unwounding, guiltless wealth, 
And then, an iniercourse with those we love ! 

1 "Compare with this ode the beautiful poem, *der 
Traum of Uz.' "—Degen. 

Monsieur Le Fovre, in a note upon this ode, enters into 
an elaborate and learned jostificution of drunkenness; and 
this is probably the cause of the severe reprehension which 
I believe he suffered for his Anacroon. "Fuit olim fateor 
(says he, in a note upon Longinus,) cum Sapphonem ama- 
bam. Sed rxquo ilia me perditisiiiinaftsmina pene miserum 
perdidit cum sceleratissimo suo congerrone (Anacreontem 
dico, si nescis Lector,) noli sperare," etc. etc. Ho adduces 
on this ode the authority of Plato, who allowed ebrieiy, at 
the Diony<«ian festivals, to men arrived at their fortieth year. 
He likewise quotes the following line from Aiexis, which he 
says no one, who is not totally ignorant of the world, can 
hesitate to confess the truth of: 

OuS'ii; ^iX.05roTi|f uttiv e»v.9-p«jr05 x«xo;. 

" No lover of drinking was ever a vicious man." 

— when all my dream of joys, 
Dimpled girls aiid ruddy boys, 

Ml were gone /] Nonnus says of Bacchus, almost in the 
same words that Anacreon uses, 



As luird in slumber I was laid, 
Bright visions o'er my fkncj play'd ! 
With virgins, bloommg as the dawn, 
I seem'd to trace the opening lawn ; 
Light, on tiptoe bathed in dew. 
We flew, and sported as we flew ! 
Some ruddy striplings, young and sleek. 
With blush of Bacchus on their cheek. 
Saw me trip the flowery wild 
With dimpled girls, and slyly smiled — 
Smiled indeed with wanton glee; 
But ah ! 't was plain they envied me. 
And still I flew-*-«nd now I caoght 
The panting nymphs, and fondly though 
To kiss — when aU my dream of joys. 
Dimpled girls and ruddy boys. 
All were gone ! ** Alas !*' I said. 
Sighing for the illusions fled, 
" Sleep ! again my joys restore. 
Oh ! let me dream them o'er and o'er !'^ 



ODEXXXVUL" 

Let us drain the nectar'd bowl^ 
Let us raise the song of soul 
To him, the god who loves so well 
The nectar'd bowl, the choral swell ! 
Him, who instructs the sons of earth 
To thrid the tangled dance of mirth ; 
Him, who was nursed with infant Love^ 
And cradled in the P^phian grove ; 
Him, that the snowy Queen of Channs 
Has fondled in h^r twining arms. 
From him that dream of transport flow% 
Which sweet intoxication knows ; 
With him the brow forgets to daiUe, 
And brilliant graces learn to sparkle. 
Behold ! my boys a goUet bear. 
Whose sunny foam bedews the air. 
Where are now the tear, the sigh ? 
To the winds they fly, they fly ! 
Grasp the bowl ; in nectar sinkings 
Man of sorrow, drown thy fchinlriwg { 



II»p9lV0V 0V*» «KIX«|9-«, «»* nd-aKSV ««• If IMf IV. 

Waking, he lost the phantom's charmf^ 

He found no beauty in his arms ; 

Again to slumber he essay'd, 

Again to clasp the shadowy maid ! L^nwefimi 

" Sleep ! again my joys restorsj 

Oh ! let me dream them o*er and o'er t\ Doctor Jtfhnr" 
in his preface to Shakspeare, animadverting upon tbeoos 
mentators of that poet, who pretended, In every little eoiiKi 
dence of thought, to detect an imitation of some aneiM 
l>oet, alludes in the following words tu the line of Anaeno 
before us: "I have been told that when Caliban, aAsr 
lilensing dream, says, ' I tried to sleep affam,* the sntk 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like any other m^^ ths urn 
wish on the same occasion.** 

1 " Compare with this beaatiful ode the verses of Haft 
dorn, lib. v. das GesellschaiUiche ; end of nbier piUi 

etc. etc. — Degen, 

Him, that tAe snowy Queen of 
Has fondled in her twining 



theepitlialamium of Catullus, mentioas an faiffenimnasim 
tion of Cytheraea, the name ofVeous, ir«piiiTS bi«Is i r th 
ipjtTci;, which seems to hint that **I«ove*a fUiy fhragnr 
lost, when not concealed.** 



't 
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Oh ! can the ^rs we lend to thought 

In lifers account avail us aught ? 

Can we discern, with all our lore, 

The path we're yet to journey o*er? 

No, no, the walk of life is dark, 

'T is wine alone can strike a spark! 

Then let me quaff the foamy tide. 

And through the dance meandering glide ; 

Let me imbibe the spicy breath 

Of odours chafed to fragrant death ; 

Or from the kiss of love inhale 

A more voluptuous, richer gale ! 

To souLb that court the phantom Care, 

Let him retire and shroud him there ; 

While we exhaust the nectar'd bowl. 

And swell the choral song of soul 

To him, the God who loves so well 

The nectar'd bowl, the choral swell ! 



ODE XXXIX. 

How I love the festive boy. 
Tripping with the dance of joy ! 
How I love the mellow sage. 
Smiling through the veil of age ! 
And whene'er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears. 
Age is on his temples hung, 
But his heart — his heart is young ! 



JV*o, no, the toalk of life is dark, 

* T is loine alone can strike a spark !] The brevity of 
life allows arguments for the voluptuary as well as the 
morali&t. Among many parallel passages which Longepierre 
has adduced, I shall content myself with this epigram from 
t}ie Anlhologia : 

Aou<rg(/«svo(, ITpoJ'ixii, yrv*»TwfttQ»f xeti rov »%f»TO 

EXx-jD/ufv, xuA.tx«$ ftti}^ov»q »f»f*tvoi, 
Txiog %:e(povT(>)v iim /S<o;. ttrat ret Kour» 

Ttip»i KoyKvTiiy x»t TO Ti\o; d'etvxTo;. 

Of which the following is a loose paraphrase : 

F'y, my beloved, to yonder stream, 
We Ml plunge us from the noontide beam ! 
Theu cull the rose's humid bad, 
And dip it in our goblet's flood. 
Our age of bliss, my nymph, shall fly 
As sweet, though passing, as that si^h 
Which seems to whisper o'er your lip, 
'^Curne, while you may, of rapture sip.'* 
For a^re will steal the rosy form, 
And chill the pulse, which tremb'ec warm ! 
And death — alas! that hearts, which thrill 
Like yours and mine, should e'er be still! 

JSge is on his temples hun^^ 

But his heart — his heart ts young '] Saint Pavin makes 
*li6 same distinction in a sonnet to a young girl. 

Je sais bien que les destinies 
Ont mal compass^ dob ann^es ; 
Ne rpgardez que mon amour. 
Peut-^tre en serez vous 6mae : 
II est jeone, et n'est que du jour, 
Belle Iris, que je vous ai vue. 

Fair and young, thou blooraest now. 

And I full many a year have told ; 
But read the heart and not the brow, 

Thoo shall not find my love is old. 

My love *b a child ; and thou canst lay 

Row much hia little age may be, 
For he was bom the very day 

That first I set my eyes on thee ! 



ODE XL. 

I KNOW that Heaven ordams me here 
To run this mortal life's career 3 
The scenes which I have joumey'd o*er 
Return no more — alas ! no more; 
And all the path I 've yet to go 
I neither know nor ask to know. 
Then surely, Care, thou' canst not twine 
Thy fetters round a soul like mine ; 
No, no, the heart that feels with me 
Can never be a slave to thee ! 
And oh ! before the vital thrill. 
Which trembles at my heart, is still, 
I'll gather joy's luxurious flowers, 
And gild with bliss my fading hours ; 
Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom. 
And Venus dance me to the tomb ! 



ODE XLI. 

When Spring begems the dewy scene, 
How sweet to walk the velvet green. 
And hear the Zephyr's languid sighs. 
As o'er the scented mead he flies ! 
How sweet to mark the pouting vine. 
Ready to fall in tears of wineT ; 
And with the maid whose every sigh 
Is love and bliss, entranced to lie 
Where the embowering branches meet— 
Oh ! is not this divinely sweet ? 



' JVo, no, the heart that feels toith m«, 

Ckin never be a slave to thee !] Longepierre quotes an 
epigram here from the Anthologia, on account of the simii- 
laiity of a particular phrase; it is by no means anacreontic, 
but baa an interesting simplicity which induced me to para- 
phase it, and may atone for its intrusion. 

EXsri;, xcti Tw, tuXh, f*iy» xaiipiTi. tov ktf»t¥* ivfov, 

Ou^lV IftOl %' t//<IV. «-«t^lTf TOU; /ifT* i/u*. 

At length to Fortune, and to you, 
Delusive Hope ! a last adieu. 
The charm that once beguiled is o'er, 
And I have reach'd my destined shore! 
Away, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler hearts. 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving ! 

Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 

Jind Venus dance me to the tomb I] The same commen- 
tator has quoted an epitaph, written upon our poet bv Julian 
where he makes him give the precepts of good-fellowship 
even from the tomb. 

IloXXalXI ftBV TOi* »ilT»f X«i IK TUftCov S$ /B«i|r« 
IIiviT*, irfiv T»uTi|v eif(^i6«Xi|Ol9l KOviv. 

This lesson oft in life I sops. 

And from my grave I still shall cry, 

" Drink, mortal! drink, whi|f> time isyoang, 
Ere death has made thee cold as I.** 

Jind with the maidj whose every sigh 
It Utve and bliss, eU.] Thus Horace: 

Quid habes ilHas, illios 
Q,nn spirabat amoresj 
Q,utB me surpaerat mihi. 

And does there then remain bat this, 

And bast thou lost each rosy ray 
Of her, who breathed the souljof Hiss, 

And stole me from myself away 1 
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ODE XLII.» 

Yes, be the glorious revel mine, 

Where humou/ sparklM from the wine ! 

Around me let the youthful choir/ 

Respond to my beguiling lyre ; 

And while the red cup circles round, 

Mingle in soul as well as sound ! 

Let the bright nymph, with trembling eye, 

Beside me all in blushes lie ; 

And, while she weaves a frontlet fair 

Of hyacinth to deck my hair. 

Oh ! let me snatch her sidelong kisses, 

And that shall be my bliss of blisses ! 

My soul, to festive feeling true. 

One pang of envy never knew; 

And little has it Icarn*d to dread 

The gall that Envy's tongue can shed. 

Away — I hate the slanderous dart, 

Which steals to wound the unwary heart ; 

And oh ! I hate, with all my soul. 

Discordant clamours o*er the bowl, 

Where every cordial heart should be 

Attuned to peace and harmony. 

Conic, let us hear the soul of song 

Expire tlie silver harp along : 

And through the dance's ringlet move, 

With maidens mellowing into love ; 

Thus simply happy, thus at peace. 

Sure such a liie should never cease ! 



ODE XLIIL 

While our rosy fillets shed 
Blushes o'er each fervid head, 
Wit!i niany a cup and many a smile 
The festal moments we beguile. 
And while the harp, impassioned, flings 
Tuneful raptui« fium the strings, 

1 Tiie chiiructcr of Aiiiicrooii ih lie u vury striking. v de- 
picldd. Hii> love orsocia , Icirmiaiize.l piuitsurui) i8exprL>^8■ 
od with a war. nth, ami iblc and endeunng. Among the 
epigraiiirt iinpuu-d to Anucrcoii Id thn t'ollDwing; ii 18 thv 
only ono W(,rlh trHnvlution, and it bioalhes tb« same aeuti- 
meut8 wiib ihiaude: 

Ou 9iX.0(, 6$ xpi|Tiipi trxp» vKiv oivottot a^vtv^ 

AK'k'' ooTt; Movo-4 4)v T«, XXI »y K»» i up A^po^irii; 
Ev/*ftnryji>Vj ipxrtfg fivy.trKtrxi tvtpo(rvvy,g. 

When to the lip the hrimniirg cup is prennM, 
Anil hearts iirc all afloat op MilhPHtruam, 

Then banish fioin my board the unpolifhM gnest 
Who make8 tiie feats of war his barbarous theme. 

But bring the mafi, who o*er his goblut wreathes 
The Mufiu's iHure.l with the Cyprinn flower: 

Oh : give me him whose heart expansive breathes 
All the refinements of the social hour. 

^nd ichite the harp, impassioned, flir frit 

Tuneful rapture from the slrivfrs, etc.] On the barbiton 
a hot>t of anthoritit'S may he rollecttid, which, afler hU, lea\^e 
us ignorant of the nature of ibe instrument. There is 
scarcely any point upon which wo are so lota'ly uninform- 
ed as the music of the ancients. The authors (a) extant 
upim the subject arf, I imngine, little understood ; but cer- 
tainly if one of their moods was a progression by quarter- 
tones, which we are told was 'he nature of the onharmonic 
scale, simplicity was by no means the characteristic of their 

fa') Collected by Meibomius. 



aSf/iL 



^w^ 



Some airy nymfd^ with ^D^inunlii^ 
Through the dance lazuiisBt Jiwimsv . 
Waving, in her snowj lumd. 
The leafy Bacchanalian wand. 
Which, as the tripping wanton fliea, 
Shakes its tresses to her aighs ! 
A youth, the while, with looaen*d hair 
Floatirq^ on the ligtleai air. 
Sings, to the wild harp's tender tone, 
A tale of woes, alas ! his own ; 
And then, what nectar in hia sig^ 
As o'er his lip the munnura die 
Surely never yet has been 
So divine, so blest a scene ! 
Has Cupid left the stany sphere, 
To wave his golden tresses here 7 
Oh yes ! and Venus, queen of wil 
And Bacchus, shedding rosy 
All, all are here, to hail with me 
The Genius of Festivity ! 



ODE XLIV.« 

Buds of roses, virgin flowers, 
CuU'd from Cupid's balmy bowers. 
In the bowl of Bacchus steep. 
Till with crimson drops they weep ! 
Twine the rose, the garland twine. 
Every leaf distilling wine ; 



melody ; tor this is a nicety of prugrtssMoo of which Jiwd 
inunio is not susct'ptib.e. 

Thu iiivewtii.ii of the barbiton is, by Athenaot, aitrilN 
to An.icreon. 8oe biM tuurih botik, uhere it is called 
ivp^.uu Tou AvxxfiovTOi. Neiiniheri of Cyucu«, as qw 
by (•yral(lu>, asMurls the anme. Vide Chabui. iu Uuni 
llie words " Li sbouiii barbi:on,** ia the fir«t ode. 

.^nd then, lohat nectar in his »igk^ 
Jis o'er his lip the murmurH i/ie/l LfOOgepiein i 
quoted here an epigram from tlie Antholngia : 

N.-*T3tp tnv TO ^ikiffita, TO y»f rro/ca vturxfii ittii 

Nuw fiiSujt TO ^IM/XJ, WOXu* T«ir «p»r3l -UiWrnXmS. 

Of which the follnwing may give soom Idea: 
The kiss that sbe lefl on my lip 

Like a dew-drop sliall lingering lie; 
'Twas nectiir she ttnve me tc. sip, 

^was nectar I drank in her sigh! 

The dew that distill*d io that i^'t -. 

To my soul was volupluone wins; 
Ever since it is drunk with the bCsa, 

And feels a delirium divins I 

Hns Cupid left the starry sphere^ 

To wave his golden trcssfis here ?] The Inlrodnctisi 
these dciics lo the festival is merely alleyurical. Madti 
D.tcier thinks that the |KH't deecribes a masqoerade, «b 
these deities were personated by the oompaay in ■■ 
The translation will conform with either idea. 

^11, all here, to hail with me 

The Genius of Festivity 1} X^^Of, the deity or in 
of mirth. Philostratn^, in the third of hispictans (u 
the annotntors have observed) fives a Teiy besntiftl 
scription of this god. 

1 This spirited poem is an enlogiy on the rose; asdait 
in the fifiv-fif^h ode, wc shall find our anther 'rieh ■ 
praises of that flower. In a firanaent of BaiMihOk is 
romance of Achilles Tatins, to which Bsmas ntbn si| 
roue is very elegantly styled ** the ejTS of flowers *"* so' 
same poetess, in another fra^^ment, esLlhi ths Ikvoonof 
Muse " the roses of Pieria.*^ See the i ^Ki f ss lbs t 



6Ah ode. 

" Compare with this forty-fonrth ods (aafs ifas Osil 
annotator) the beautiful ode of ITz, die " ~ 
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ODES OF ANACREON. 
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1 Slmjef 



Drink and s^e, and learn to think 
That we were bom to smile and drink, 
l^se ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 
Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 
Even the gods, who walk the sky, 
Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
Cupid too, in Paphian shades. 
His hair with rosy fillet braids. 
When, with the blushing naked Graces, 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 
Then bring me showers of roses, bring. 
And shed them round me while I sing ; 
Great Bacchus ! in thy hallow'd shade, 
With some celestial, glowing maid. 
While gales of roses round me rise. 
In perfume sweeten'd by her sighs, 
I *11 bill and twine in early dance. 
Commingling soul with every glance ! 



ODE XLV. 

Within this goblet, rich and deep, 

I cradle all my woes to sleep. 

Why should we breathe the sigh of fear. 

Or pour the unavailing tear ? 

For Death will never heed the sigh. 

Nor soften at the tearful eye ; 

And eyes that sparkle, eyes that weep, 

Must all alike be seal'd in sleep ; 

Then let us never vainly stray. 

In search of thorns, from pleasure's way ; 

Oh ! let us quaff the rosy wave 

Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus gave ; 

And in the goblet, rich and deep. 

Cradle our crying woes to sleep ! 



ODE XLVI.' 

See, the young, the rosy Spring, 
Gives to the breeze her spangled wing ; 



When with the blushing^ naked Oraces, 

The toanton winding danee he traces.] "This sweet 
idea of Love dancing with the Graces, is almost peculiar to 
Anacre»n." — Degen. 

With some celestial^ gloving maid, etc.] The epithet 
^«9vxo\9-o$, which he gives to the ayniph,i8 literally "fuU- 
bosoined :" if this was really Anacreon's taste, the heaven 
of Mahomet would suit him in every particular. See the 
Koran, cap. 72. 

Then let us never vainlff stray, 

In search of thorns from Pleasure'' s wasf, etc.] I have 
thus endeavoured to convey the meaning of ti ^i tov /Siov 
mKmvmfttn ; according to Regnier's paraphrase of the line: 

E che val, fuor della strada 
Del piacere alma e gradita, 
VaneggiareHn que ta vita i 

1 The fastidious affectation of some eommentatora has 
denounced this ode as spurious. Degen pronounces the 
lour last lines to be the patch-work of some miserable ver- 
aiileator ; and Bmoek condemns the whole ode. It appears 
to me to be elegantly graphical ; full of elegant expressions 
and luxurious imagery. The abruptness of H* 'w<»s i»f«s 
^ovivTot it striking and spirited, and has been imitated 
rather languidly by Horace : 

Videt at alta stat niva candidom 
Soraeta— '— 

2K 



While virgin Graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o*er her dewy way ! 
The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 
And mark ! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 
While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 
Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away ; 
And cultured field, and winding stream, 
Are sweetly tissued by his beam. 
Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine ; 
All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we see 
Nursing into luxury ! 



ODE XLVII. 

'T IS true, my fading years decline, 
Yet I can quaff the brimming wine 
As deep as any stripling fair 
Whose cheeks the flush of morning wear ; 
And if, amidst the wanton crew, 
I 'm call'd to wind the dance's clue. 
Thou shalt behold this vigorous hand, 
Not faltering on the bacchant's wand, > 
But brandishing a rosy flask. 
The only thyrsus e'er I '11 ask ! 



The imperative 
Shakspeare, 



i^i is infinitely more impressive, as in 



But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

There is a simple and poetical description of Spring, in 
Catullus's beautiful farewell to Bithynia. Carm. 44. 

Barnes conjectures, in his life of our poet, that this ode 
was written after he had returned from Athens, to settle in 
his paternal seat atTeos; there, in a little villa at some dis- 
tance from the city, which commanded a view of the iESgean 
Sea and the islands, he contemplated the beauties of nature, 
and enjoyed the felicities of retirement. Vide Barnes, in 
Anac. vita. ^ xxxv. This supposition, however unautheo- 
ticated, forms a pleasant association, which makes the poem 
more interesting. 

Monsieur Chevreau says, that Gregory Nazianzanns has 
paraphrased somewhere this description of Spring. I can- 
not find it. See Chevreau, CEuvres M6i6es. 

" Compare with this ode (says Degen) the verses of Haga* 
dom, book fourth, der Friihiing, and book fifth, dar Mai7* 

While virgin Oraces, warm with Maw, 

FUnjg roses o*er her dewy way !] De Pauw reads, X«ai- 
T»( f9f» Cpuourtv, " the roses diiipiRy their graces.** This 
is not uningenious ; but we lose bv it the beauty of tba par* 
sonification, to the boldness of which Regnier has objaetad 
very frivolously. 

The murmuring billows of the ieep 

Have lanpusffd into silent slea, etc.] It has basil 
justly remarked that the liquid flow of tha line eur»Kv9»rmi 
yetknvn is perfectly azpresriva of the tranquillity which it 
describes. 

^nd cultured field, and winding stream, etc,] By fif 
rwv ip7-«, " the works of men,** (says Baxter,) ha maaaa 
cities, temples, and towns, which are than iUnminatad by 
the beams of the sun. 

But brandishing a roaryfiask, etc.] Atxos was a kind 
of leathern vassal for wina, very much in osa, as shtmld 
seem by tha proverb »txos k«i 5ox«xes, which was aMriiad 
to thota who ware intemparaie in aating and drinking. This 
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MOORE'S WORKS. 



Let those who pant for gloiy*8 chamu 
Embrace her in the field of arms ; 
While my inglorious, placid soul 
Breathes not a wish beyond the bowl. 
Then fill it high, my ruddy slave, 
And bathe me in its honied wave ! 
For, though my fading years decay, 
And though my bloom has pass'd away, 
Like old Silenus, sire divine. 
With blushes borrow'd &om my wiDe^ 
I 'U wanton 'mid the dancing train, 
And live my follies all again ! 



ODEXLVra. 

Whkn my thirsty soul I steep^ 
Every sorrow 's hill'd to sleep. 
Talk of monarcfas ! I am then 
Richest, happiest, first of men ; 
Careless o'er my cup I sing, 
Fancy makes me more than king ;. 
Gives me wealthy Crccsus' store. 
Can I, can I wish for more ? 
On my velvet couch reclining. 
Ivy leaves my brow entwining. 
While my soul dilates with glee, 
What are kings and crowns to me ? 
If before my feet they lay, 
I would spurn them all away ! 
Arm you, arm you, men of might. 
Hasten to the sanguine fight — 
Let me, oh, my budding vine ! 
Spill no other blood than thine. 
Yonder brimming goblet see. 
That alone shall vanquish me ; 
Oh ! I think it sweeter far 
To fall in banquet than in war ! 



ODE XLIX.» 

When Bacchus, Jove's immortal boy. 
The rosy harbinger of joy, 



Jtroverb is mentioned in some verses quoted by Atbenaeus, 
irom the Hesione of Alexis. 

The only thyrsus e'er Pll a«&/] Phornutus assigns as a 
resdon for the consecration of the thyrsus to Bacchus, that 
inebriety often renders the support of a stick very necessary. 

Ivy leaves my brow entiomtn^, etc.] " The ivy was con- 
secrated to Bacchus (says Montfaucon,) because he formerly 
lay hid under that tree, or, as others will have it, because 
its leaves resemble those of the vine. Other reasons for its 
consecration, and the use of it in garlands at banquets, may 
be found in Longepierre, Barnes, etc. etc. 

Jlrm yo%, arm you, men of might. 
Hasten to the sanguine fight.] I nave adopted the inter- 
pretation of Regnier and others : 

Altri segua Marte fero ; 

Che sol JSacco i U mio conforto. 

1 This, the preceding ode, and a few more of the same 
character, are merely chansons k boire. Most likely they 
were the effusions of the moment of conviviality, and were 
sung, we imagine, with rapture in Greece ; but that interest- 
ing association, by which they always recalled the convivial 
emotions that produced them, can be very little felt by the 
most enthusiastic reader; and much less by a phlegmatic 
;;rammarian, who sees nothing in them but dialects and 
1 1 at tides. 



Who, with the sunshine of the bowl. 
Thaws the winter of our soul ; 
When to my inmost core he glides. 
And bathes it with his ruby tides^ 
A flow of joy, a lively heat, 
Fires my brain, and wings my feet ! 
'T is surely something sweet, I think. 
Nay, something heavenly sweet, to drink ! 
Sing, sing of love, let Music's breath 
SofUy beguile our rapturous death. 
While, my young Venus, thou and I 
To the voluptuous cadence die ! 
Then, waking from our languid trance. 
Again we '11 sport, again we 'U danoe* 



ODE L.» 

When I drink, I feel, I feel 

Visions of poetic zeal !- 

Warm with the goblet's freshening: <fewv 

My heart invokes the heavenly Muse. 

When I drink, my sorrow 'b o'er ; 

I think of doubts and fears no more ; 

But scatter to the railing wind 

Each gloomy phantom of the mind ! 

When I drink, the jesting boy, 

Bacchus himself, partakes my. joy ; 

And, while we dance through iK^athing bowery 

Whose every gale is rich with flowers. 



Who, with the sunshine of the bowlf 

Thaws the winter of our soul.] Avttiog u the title whiek 
he gives to Bacchus in the original. It is a eurioos circum- 
stance, that Plutarch mistook the name of Levi among th» 
Jews for Afui (one of the bacchanal cries,} and aecoidia 
supposed they worshipped Bacchus. 



acconfiogiy 



1 Faber thinks this spurious ; but, I believe, be is slDgolar 
in his opinion. It has all the spirit of oar author. I^e the 
wreath which he presented in the dream, **it smells of Ana- 
creon." 

The form of this ode, in the original, is remarkable. It 
is a kind of song of seven quatrain stanaas, each beginniDg 
with the line 

Ot' tyttt trtoa rvv oivov, 

The first stanza alone is incomplete, consisting bat of 
three lines. 

" Compare with this poem (says Degen) the verm of 
Hagedorn, lib. v. der Wein, where that atvine poet bm 
wantoned in the praises of wine." 

When f drink, I feel, I feel 

Visions of poetic leall] " Anacieon n not the only oos 
(says Longopierrc) whom wine has inspired' with poetij. 
There is an epigram in the first book of the AuthokgiSr 

which begins thus : 



Oivo$ TOi x»fitvrt fity*i viXa* (tnref •Wi^au 

• 

If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You Ml never write any thing wise ; 

For wine is the horse of Parnassos, 
Which hurries a bard to the skiea ! 

And, while we dance through breathing bowmVt '^J If 
some of the translators had observed Doctor Trapp*s cau- 
tion, with regard to troK\fav6i9-iv /i iv «wp»«(, m^^^ jj^ g^ 
luni intelUgas," they would not have spoiled the simpiieHj 
of Anacreon's fancy, by such extravagant eoooeptiooi « 
the passage. Could our poet imagiltt such bomlMSt m the 
following : 

duand je bois, mon mil sUmagine 
due, dans un tourbillon plein de parfimw divw^ 
Bacchus m' emporte dans les anrs, 
Rempli de sa liqueur divine. 
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In bowls he makes my senses swim. 
Till the gale breathes of nought bat him ! 
When I drink, I deftly twine 
Flowers, begemmM with tears of wine ; 
And, while with festive hand I spread 
The smiling garland round my head, 
Something whispers in my breast. 
How sweet it is to Hve at rest ! 
When I drink, and perfume stills 
Around me all in balmy rills, 
Then as some beauty, smiling roses. 
In languor on my breast reposes, 
Venus ! I breathe my vows to thee, 
In many a sigh of luxury ! 
When I drink, my heart refines. 
And rises as the cup declines,— 
Rises in the genial flow 
That none but social spirits know. 
When youthful revellers, round the bowl, 
Dilating, mingle soul with soul ! 
When I drink, the bliss is mine, — 
There 's bliss in every drop of wine ! 
All other joys that I have known, 
I 've scarcely dared to call my own ; 
Bqt this the Fates can ne'er destroy. 
Till Death overshadows all my joy ! 



ODE LI.» 

Fly not thus, my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton ! fly not so. 
Though the wane of age is mine. 
Though the brilliant flush is thine. 
Still I'm doom'd to sigh for thee. 
Blest, if thou couldst sigh for me ! 



Or this : 

Tndi mi mena 
M entre lietro ebro deliro 
Baccho in giro 
Per la vaga aura serena. 

When youthful revellers^ round the frotoZ, 

Dilating, mingle soul with soul !] Subjoined to GaiPs 
cditioR of Asacreon, there are some curious letters upon the 
e<s(ro4 of the ancients, which appeared in the French Jour- 
nals. At the opening of theOdaoa, in Paris, the managers of 
the spectacle reauested Professor Gail to give them some un- 
common name for tho fStes of this institution. He suggest- 
ed the word " Thiaae," which was adopted ; but the literati 
of Paris questioned the propriety of it, and addressed their 
criticisms to Gail, through the medium of the public prints. 
Two or three of the letters he has inserted in his edition, 
and they have elicited from him some learned research on 
the subject. 

1 Albert! has imitated this ode ; and Capilupus, in the 
following epigram, has given a version of it : 

Cur, Lalage, mea vita, meoa contemnis amores ? 

Cur fugis e nostra pulchra puella sinu 7 
Ne fugias, sint sparsa licet mea tempora canis, 

Inque tuo roseus fulgeat ore color. 
Aspice ut intextas deceant quoque flore corollaa 

Candida purpureis lilia mixta rosis. 

Oh ! why repel my sours impassioned, vow, 
And fly, beloved maid, these longinff arms 1 

Is it, that wintry tinw has strew'd my brow, 
And thine are all the summer's roseate charms t 

See the rich garland, culPd in vernal weather, 
Where the young rosebud with the lily glows ; 

[n wreaths of love we thus may twine together, 
And I will be the lily, thou the rose ! 



See, in yonder flowery braid, 
Cuird for thee, my blushing maid, 
How the rose, of orient glow. 
Mingles with the lily's snow ; 
Mark, how sweet their tints agree, 
Just, my girl, like thee and me ! 



ODE UV 

Away, away, you men of rules. 

What have I to do with schools ? 

They 'd make me learn, they 'd make me think, 

But would they make me love and drink ? 

Teach me this, and let me swim 

My soul upon the goblet's brim ; 

Teach me this, and let me twine 

My arms around the njrmph divine ! 

Age begins to blanch my brow, 

I 've time for nought but pleasure now. 

Fly, and cool my goblet's glow 

At yonder foimtain's gelid flow ; 

I *11 quafl", my boy, and cahny sink 

This soul to slumber as I drink ! 

Soon, too soon, my jocund slave, 

You '11 deck your master's grassy grave ; 

And there 's an end — for ah ! you know, 

They drink but Uttle wine below ! 



ODE Lin. 

When I behold the festive train 
Of dancing youth, I 'm young again ! 



See in yonder flowery braidj 

CuWdfor thee, my blushing maid!] " In the same man- 
net that Anacreon pleads for the whiteness of his lucks, from 
the beauty of the colour in garlands, a shepherd, in Theocri- 
tus, endeavours to recommend his black hair : 

K«( TO lov ^(X.Mv trri, XNi » ypxrrTM ukkivSo; 
AkK* $tijrms iv TO«f vrt^etvuf roe v^mret Ktyovrmi," 

Longepierre,. Barnes, etc. 

1 This is doubtless the work of a more modern poet than 
Anacreon; for at the period when he lived, rhetoricians 
were not known." — Degen. 

Though the antiquity of this ode is confirmed by the Va- 
tican manuscript, I am very much inclined to agree in this 
argument against its authenticity; for, though the dawnings 
of rhetoric might already have appeared, the first who gave 
it any celebritv was Corax of Syracuse, and he flourii^eid in 
the century after Anacreon. 

Our poet anticipated tlie ideas of Epicurus, in bis aver- 
sion to the labours of learning, as well as his devotion to 
VoluptUOUSnens. II»t»v v»iSh»v /uaxetpioi ^iu^iti, laid 
the philosopher of the garden in a letter to Pythocles. 

Teach me this, and let me twine 

My arms around the nymph divine!] By x^vrng A^^o- 
^<Ti)( here, I understand some beautiful girl ; m the same 
manner that Aumios is often used for wine. " Golden" is 
frequently an epithet of beauty. Thus in Virgil, " Veous 
aurea ;" and in Propertius, " Cynthia aurea." TibnUus, 
however, calls an old woman " golden." 

The translation d*Antori Anonimi, as usual, waatOM 
on this passage of Anacreon : 

E m* insegni con pia rare 
Forme aecorte d' involara 
Ad amabile beltade 
II bel cinto d* onestade. 

^nd there '« an end— for oA/ you knaWj^ 
They dnnk btU little wine below I] Thus the witt? 
Mainard : 
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Memory wakes her tragic trance, 

And wings me lightly through the dance. 

Come, Cybebo, smiling maid ! 

Cull the flower and twine the braid ; 

Bid the blush of summer's rose 

Bum upon my brow of snows ; 

And let me, while the wild and young 

Trip the mazy dance along. 

Fling my heap of years away. 

And be as wild, as young as they. 

Hither haste, some cordial soul ! 

Give my lips the brimming bowl ; 

Oh ! you wiU see this hoaiy sage 

Forget his locks, forget his age. 

He still can chaunt the festive hymn. 

He still can kiss the goblet's brim ; 

He still can act the mellow raver, 

And play the fool as sweet as ever ! 



ODE LIV.« 

Methinks, the pictured bull we see 
Is amorous Jove— it must be he ! 
How fondly blest he seems to bear 
That fairest of [%oenician fair ! 
How proud he breasts the foamy tide, 
And spurns the billowy surge aside ! 
Could any beast of vulgar vein 
Undaunted thus defy the main ? 



La Mort nous guette ; et quand sei lois 
Noas oot eDfermea une fois 
A a sein d* une fosse profonde, 
Adieu bons vins et bons repas, 
Ma science ne trouve pas 
Des cabarets en Tautre monde. 

From Mainard, Gombauld, and De CaiUy, old French 
poets, some of the best epigrams of the English language 
are borrowed. 

Bid the blush of summer^s rose 

Bum upon my brow of snouiSy etc.] Licetas, in his Hie- 
roglyphica, quoting two of our poet's odes, where he calls 
for garlands, remarks, " Constat i^itur floroos coronas poetis 
et potantibus in syraposio convenire, non autem sapientibus 
et pbilosophiara aifectantibus." " It appears that wreaths 
of flowers were adapted for poets and revellers at banquets, 
but by no means became Uutse who had pretensions to 
wisdom and philosophy.** On this principle, in his 152d 
chapter, he discovers a refinement in Virgil, describing the 
garland of th* poet Silenus as fallen otf ; which distin- 
guishes, he thinks, the divine intoxication of Silenus from 
that of common drunkards, who always wear their crowns 
while they drink. This, indeed, is the " labor ineptiarum*' 
of commentators. 



men: 
etc.; 



He still can kiss the gobleVs brim^ etc.] Wine is pre- 
scribed by Galen as an excellent meidicine for old 
" Quod frigidos et humoribus expletos calefaciat," 
but Nature was Anacreon*s physician. 

There is a proverb in Eriphus, as quoted by Athenoeus, 
which says, " that wine makes an old man dance, whether 
he will or not." 

1 " This ode is written upon a picture which represented 
the rape of Europa." — Madame Dacier. 

It may perhaps be considered as a description of one of 
those coins, which the Sidonians struck off in honour of 
Europa, representing a woman carried across the sea by a 
bull. Thus Natalia Comeo, lib. viii. cnp. 3.'). '^ Sidonii iiu- 
mismata cum fcemina. Auri dorso insidiuito ac mare trans- 
fretante, cuderunt in i^.tn honorem." In the little treatise 
upon the goddess of Syria, attributed very fuiscly to Lucian, 



No : he descends from climes above. 
He looks the God, he breathes of Jove I 



ODE LV.» 

While v^e invoke the wreathed springy 
Resplendent rose ! to thee we 'U sing ; 
Resplendent rose ! the flower of flowen, 
Whose breath perfumes Olyrapus* bowexs ; 
Whose virgin blush, of chasten'd dye. 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When Pleasure's bloomy season glows. 
The Graces love to twine the rose ; 
The rose is warm Dione's bliss. 
And flushes like Dione's kiss ! 
Ofl has the poet's magic tongue 
The rose's fair luxuriance sung ; 



there is niention of this coin, and of a temple dedicated by 
the Sidonians to Astarte, whom some, it appears, confound- 
ed with Europa. 

Moschus has written a very beaatifol idyl on the stsry of 
Europa. 

JVb ; he descends from climes abovSf 

He looks the Ood^ he breathes of Jove,] Thus Hoselnt: 

The God forgot himself, his heaven for love, 
And a bull's form belied the almighty Jove. 

1 This ode. is a brilliant panegyric on the rose. " All an- 
tiquity (says Barnes) has produced nothing naore beaatifol." 

From the idea of peculiar excellence which the ancienU 
attached to this flower, arose a pretty proverbial ezprcasioa 
used by Aristophanes, according to Suidas, p^i* /»* kmss;, 
" You have spoken roses," a phrase somewhat similar to 
the " dire des fleurettes" of the French. lo the same idea 
of excellence originated, I doabt not, a very carioiM vpf&- 
cation of the word y>o^ov, for which the inquisitive reader 
may consult Gaulminus upon the epithalaroium of car poet, 
where it is introduced in the romance of Theodoras. Mun- 
tus, in one of his elegies, calls his mistress his rose: 

Jam te igitur rursus teneo, formosula, jaun ta 
Cduid trepidas ?) teneo; jam, rosa, te teneo. 

jEly.8. 
Now I again embrace thee, dearest, 
(Tell me, wanton, why thou fearesit) 
Again my longing arms infold thee, 
Again, my rose, again I hold thee. 

This, like most of the terms of eDdesroMat in Oe modem 
Latin poets, is taken from Plautns ; they were volgar sad 
colloquial in his time, and they are among Uie * 
of the modern Laiinista. 

Passeratius alludes to the ode before qb, in the 
of his poem on the Rose : 

Carmine digna rosa est ; vellem caneretor at illaai 

Teius arguta cecinit testudine vates. 

Resplendent rose I to thee we*U- «iiv.1 I liave psand 
over the line row iraipM »v%tt puKarnv ; itls Gorrnpt istiiii 
original reading, and has been very little improved bf the 
annotators. I should suppose it to be an inter|>olaUoo,ifit 
were not fur a line which occnra afterwards . ^epe i^ • iriv 

Kiyoa/tiv, 

The rose is warm Dione's bliss^ de.] Bdlewi, is a nola 
upon an old French poet, quoting the ori^oal iwfe af aeli- 
0-1 wv T* »Svf/ii», translates it, " comme lea d4liosBet mow 
discs de Vinus." * 

Oft has tAe poeVs magic tongvM 

The rose's fair luxuriance suMg, eteJj The foBsiiks ■ 
a fragment of the Lesbian poetess. It k eitsd in tM lo* 
mance of Achilles Tatius, who appears to hay nntmJ 
the numbers into prose. £i reif •vSariy ^Saju* • Zh( 
i7ri5i(v«i ^«(riX.«e(, TO pofov eiv T»f a»y6c«v sCmriXflVS. yv 
$TTi xoT/tes, ^vrcuv ct^\stiO-/t«, 9^9»Kfutt -^f f t, Ui^grtf 

vpo^tvit, t»l^Sia^t ^wXXoij »e/K«, SMiiHTSJf 
Tpu^et. re -ETiTMXOir to Zi^vfm y^lllM. 
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And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have rear'd it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at tlie early glance of morn, 
It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 
'T is sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cull the timid flow' ret thence. 
And wipe, with tender hand, away 
The tear that on its blushes lay ! 
^T is sweet to hold the infant stems, 
Yet dropping with Aurora's gems. 
And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye. 
Our rosy fiUels sceirt exhale. 
And fill with balm the fainting gale ! 
Oh, there is nought in nature bright. 
Where roses do not shed their light ! 
When morning paints the orient skies. 
Her fingers burn with roseate dyes ; 
The nymphs display the rose's charms. 
It mantles o'er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea's form it glows. 
And mingles with the living snows. 
The rose distils a healing balm. 
The beating pulse of pain to calm; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay. 
And mocks the vestige of decay : 

If Jove would give ihe leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world of flowers. 
The rose would be the choice of Jove 
And blush the queen of every grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 
Eye of flow'rets, glow of lawns, 
Bud of bonuty nursed by dawns: 
Soft the soul of love it breathes, 
Cypria's brow with magic wreathes, 
And, to the Zephyr's warm caresses. 
Diffuses all its verdant tresses, 
Till, glowing with the wanton's play, 
It blushes a diviner ray! 

When morning painis the orient skies, 

Her fivgers burn with roseat dyes^ etc.] In the original 
here, he enumerates the many epithets of beauty, borrowed 
from roses, which were used by the poets, vxpx tmv o-o^wv. 
We see that poets were disrnified in Greece with the title of 
sages ; even the careless Anacreon, who lived but for love 
and voluptuousness, was called by Plato the wise Anacreon. 
Full hiec sapientia quondam. 

Preserves the cold inurned clay, etc.] He here alludes 
to the use of the rose in embalming ; and, perhaps (as Barnes 
thinks,) to the rosy unguent with which Venus anointed the 
corpse of Hector. Homer's Iliad. ^}/. It may likewise 
regard the ancient practice of putting garlauds of roses on 
the dead, as in Statius, Theb. lib. x. 7^. 

hi sertis, hi veris honore solute 

Accumulanl artus patriaque in sede reponunt 
Corpus odoratuni. 

Where " veris honor," though it mean every kind of flow- 
ers, may seem more particularly to refer to the rose, which 
our poet, in another ode, calls sxpoq fceKnf**. We read, in 
the Hieroglyphics of Pierius, lib Iv. that some of the an- 
cients used to order in their wills, that roses should be an- 
nually scattered on their tombs; and he has adduced some 
sepulchral inscriptions to this purfKMe. 

Jlnd mocks the vestige of decay.] When he says that 
this flower prevails over time itself, he still alludes to its 
efficacy in emb&jnient (tenera poneret ossa rosa. Propert. 
lib. i. eleg. 17,) or perhaps to the subsequent idea of its 
fragrance surviving its beauty, for he can scarcely mean to 
praise for duration the "nimium breves flores" of the rose. 
Philostratus compares this flower with love, and says, that 
they both defy the influence of lime; xpo^o^ ^» o"ti Epwf, 
ouTi pofoi otsiv. Unfortunately the similitade lies not in 
their duration, but their traniience. 



And when, at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Difiiises odour e'en in death ! 
Oh! whence could such a plant have sprang? 
Attend — ^for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid, from the silvery stream, 
Efiusing beauty's warmest beam, 
Venus appear'd, in flushing hues, 
Mellow'd by Ocean's briny dews ; 
When, in the starry courts above. 
The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclosed the nymph of azure glance, 
The nymph who shakes the martiaMance ! 
Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 
The earth produced an infant flower, 
Which sprung, with blushii^ tinctures dress'd, 
And wanton'd o'er its parent breast. 
The gods beheld this brilliant birth. 
And hail'd the Rose, the boon of earth ! 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide. 
The sweetly orient buds they dyed, 
And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who sheds the teeming vine ; 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. 



ODE LVI.» 

He, who instructs the youthful crew 
To bathe them in the brimmer's dew, 

Sioeet as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour e'en in death.] Thus Caspar Barlmii, in 
his Ritus Nuptiarum : 

Ambrosium late rosa tunc quoque spargit odorem, 
Cum fluit, aut multo languida sole jacet. 

Nor then the rose its odoar loses. 
When all its flushing beauties die ; 

Nor less ambrosial balm diffuses, 
When witherM by the solar eye ! 

With nectar drops, a ruby tide. 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed, etc.] The author of 
the "Pervigilium Veneris'* (a poem attributed to Catullns, 
the style of which appears to me to have all the labonred 
luxuriance of a much later period) ascribes the tincture of 
the rose to the blood from the wound of Adonit— 



rosflB 



Fusaa aprino de cruore— 

according to the emendation of Lipsius. In the foUowiof 
epigram this hue is differently accounted for: 

Ula qoidem studiosa suum defendere Adonim, ' 
Gradivus stricto quem petit ense feroz, 

Affixit duris vestigia cabca rosetis, 
Albaque divino picta cruore rosa est 

While the enamourM queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy. 

On whom the jealous war-god rushes ; 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows. 

The snowy flowret feels her 'blood, and bluibesl 

1 " Compare with this elegant ode the verses of >1 
i. die Weinlese." — Degen. 

This appears to be one of the hymns which were suoy at 
the anniversary festival of the vintag|||^ one of the aw-tXiiviM 
v/ui/oi, as our poet himself terms them in the fifty-ninth ode. 
We cannot help feeling a peculiar veneration for these«elieB 
of the religion of antiquity. Horace may be sappoied to 
have written the nineteenth ode of his second book, ««d Hie 
twenty-fifUi of the third, for some baeckaaaBaa «eMbratioa 
of this kind. 
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And taste, uncloy'd by rich exceMes, 
All the Uiss that wine poBseases ! 
He, who inspires the youth to glance 
In winged circlets through the dance ! 
Bacchus, the god, again is here. 
And leads along the blushing year ; 
The blushing year with rapture teems, 
Ready to shed those cordial streams 
Which, sparkling in the cup of mirth. 
Illuminate the sons of earth ; 
And when the ripe and vermil wine, 
Sweet in&nt of the pregnant vine. 
Which now in mellow clusters swells. 
Oh I when it bursts its rosy cells. 
The heavenly stream shall mantling flow. 
To balsam every mortal woe ! 
No youth shall then be wan or weak. 
For dimpling health shall light the cheek; 
No heart shall then desponding sigh. 
For wine shall bid despondence fly ! 
Thus — till another autumn's glow 
Shall bid another vintage flow I 



ODE LVn.' 

And whose immortal hand could shed 
Upon this disk the ocean's bed ? 
And, in a frenzied flight of soul. 
Sublime as Heaven's eternal pole. 
Imagine thus^ in semblance warm, 
The Queen of Love's voluptuous form. 
Floating along the silvery sea 
In beauty's naked majesty ? 
Oh ! he has given the raptured sight 
A witching banquet of delight ; 
And all those sacred scenes of Love, 
Where only hallowed eyes may rove, 



Whiek^ sparkling in the cup of mirtk^ 

Illuminate the sons of earth !] In the original votov 
utrrovov xo/tij^aiv. Madame Dacier thinks that the poet 
here had the nepenthe of Homer in his mind. Odyssey, 
lib. iv. This nepenthe was a something of exquisite charm, 
infused by Helen into the wine of her guests, which had the 
power or dispelling every anxiety. A French writer, with 
very elegant gallantry, conjectures that this spell, which 
made the bowl so beguiling, was the charm of Helen's con- 
versation. See de Ikler^, quoted by Bayle, art Hel^ne. 

1 This ode is a very animated description of a picture of 
Venus on a discus, which presented the goddess in her first 
emergence from the waves. About two centuries after our 
poet wrote, the pencil of the artist Ajiellcs embellished this 
■oibjeet, In his famous paintin<j^ of the Venus Anadyomen^i. 
the model of which, as Pliny informs us, was the beautiful 
Campaspe, given to him by Alexander ; though, according 
to Natalis Comes, lib. vii. cap. 16, it was Phryne who sat to 
Apelles for the face aad hireast of this Venus. 

There are a few blemishes in the reading of the ode be- 
fore us, which have influenced Faber, Heyne, Brunck, etc. 
to denounce the whole poem as spurious. Non ego paucis 
ofiendar maculis. I think it is beautiful enough to be au- 
thentic. 

^nd whose immortal hand eovld shed 

Upon this disk tAe ocean^s bed?] The abmptness of 
uf» Tt; ropivn vovrov, is finely expressive of sudden 
admiration, and is qm of those beauties which we cannot 
but admire in their rource, though, by frequent imitation, 
they are now become languid and unimpressive. 

^nd all those sacred scenes of love^ 

Whers only haJlovi'd eyes may rove^ etc.] The picture 
here has all the delicate diaracter of the semi-reducta Ve- 
nus, and is the swsetest emblem of what the poetry of pas- 



lie faintly glowing, halAionceal'd, 
Within the lucid billows veil'd. 
Light as the leaf that summer's fateece 
Has wailed o'er the glassy seas, 
She floats upon the ocean's breagt* 
Which hndulates in sl^py rest, 
And stealing on, she gently pillows 
Her bosom on the amorous billows. 
Her bosom, like the humid rose. 
Her neck, like dewy-sparkling snows, 
Illume the liquid path she Iraces, 
And bum within the stream's embfsces ! 
In languid luxury soft she glides. 
Encircled by the azure tides, 
Like some fair lily, faint with weeping, 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping ! 
Beneath their queen's inspiring glance. 
The dolphins o'er the green sea dance. 
Bearing in triumph young Desire, 
And baby Love with smiles of fire f 
While, sparkling on the silver waves. 
The tenants of the l»iny caves 
Around the pomp in eddies play. 
And gleam along the watery way. 



ODE LVin.« 

When gold, as fleet as Zephyr's pini^^y 
Escapes like any faithless minion. 
And flies me (as he £lies me ever,) 
Do I pursue him? never, never! 



sion ought to be ; glowing but throush a veil, and stedinf 
upon the heart from concealment. Few of the ancieDtt 
have attained this modesty of deseriptibo, which is like the 
golden cloud that hung over Jupiter and Juno, impecrioiM 
to every beam but that of fancy. 

Her bosom, like the humid rost, etc.] '* FwJ't«v (sayiaa 
anonymous annotator) is a whimsical epithet for the boeon." 
Neither Catullus nor Gray have been of his opinioo. The 

former has the expression, 

En hie in roeeis latet papiUis. 

And the latter, 

Lo ! where the rosy-boiomM hours, etc 

Crottus, a modern Latinist, might indeed be eeosorad fcr 
too vague an use of the epithet " rosy,*' when he yrn^wf it 
to the eyes : " e roseis oculis.** 

young Desire, etc.'X In the origim] ''I/Mpa^, 

who was the same deity with Jocaa among tbs Soi 
Aurelius Augurellus has a poem b^inning 

Invitat olim Bacchus ad caanam 
Comon, Jocum, Gopidinem. 

Which Parnell has closely imitated: 

Gay Bacchus, liking Estcoort'a wine, 

A noble meal bespoke ua; 
And, for the guests that were to dfaie. 

Brought Comus, Love, and Joens, etc. 

1 1 have followed Barnes's arrangement of diis ode * it de- 
viates somewhat from the Vatican MS. bat it spposiod to 
me the more natural order. 

When gold, as fleet as Zephyi^s pinion. 

Escapes like any faithless, minion, e<c.] In tlie oiigintl 
o ^p»9r(TM$ xfu<ros. There ia a kind of pan in nest 
words, as Madame Dacier has already remained ; fiir Chiy- 
SOB, which signifies gold, was also a frequent »*— t fcr a 
slave. In one of Lucian's dialogues, tbers is, I ^%i tt %. t 
similar play upon the word, where the followsiB of ChfT* 
sippus are called golden fishes. The puns of tibs snriWBft 
are, in general, even more vamd than oar owa SSBI tf 
the best are those recorded of Diogenes. ' 

^ndfiies me {as he flies me ever,) ete.] Aas*!* mi m 
^tvyn This grace of iteration has slisa^y ^s^ lata 
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No, let the false deserter go, 
For who would court his du^st foe ? 
But, when I feel my lighten'd mind 
No more by ties of gold confined, 
I loosen all my clinging cares. 
And cast them to the vagrant airs. 
Then, then I feel the Muse's spell. 
And wake to life the dulcet shell ; 
The dulcet shell to beauty sings. 
And love dissolves along the strings ! 
Thus, when my heart is sweetly taught 
How little gold deserves a thought, 
The winged slave returns once more. 
And with him wafls delicious store 
Of racy wine, whose balmy art 
In slumber seals the anxious heart ! 
Again he tries my soul to sever 
From love and song, perhaps for ever ! 
Away, deceiver ! why pursuing 
Ceaseless thus my heart's undoing ? 
Sweet is the song of amorous fire ; 
Sweet are the sighs that thrill the lyre ; 
Oh ! sweeter far than all the gold 
The waftage of thy wings can hold. 
I well remember all thy wiles ; 
Thy wither'd Cupid's flowery smiles, 
And o'er his harp such garbage shed, 
I thought its angel breath was fled ! 
'They tainted all his bowl of blisses. 
His bland desires and hallow'd kisses. 
•Oh ! fly to haunts of sordid men. 
But rove not near the bard again ; 
Thy glitter in the Muse's shade 
Scares from her bower the tuneful maid ; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
That moment of poetic glow. 
When my full soul, in Fancy's stream. 
Pours o'er the lyre its swelling theme. 
Away, away ! to worldlings hence. 
Who feel not this diviner sense. 
And, with thy gay fallacious blaze. 
Dazzle their unrefined gaze. 



notice of. Though Bomctimes merely a playful beauty, it is 
peculiarly expreo^ive of impassioned sentiment, and we may 
easily believe that it was one of the many sources of that 
energetic sensibility which breathed through the style of 
Sappho. See Gyrald. Vet. Poet. Dial. 9. It will not be 
said that this is a mechanical ornament by any one who can 
feel its charm in those linesof Catullus, where he complains 
of the infidelity of his mistress, Lesbia. 

Ca'li, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia ilia, 
Ilia Lesbia, quara Catullus unam, 
Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnes. 
Nunc, etc. 

Si sic omnia dixisset! but the rest does noi bear citation. 

They tainted all his botol of blisses, 

His bland desires and hallowed kisses.] Original : 

no3u)V XUTTlKKX Kipv>ie. 

Horace has " Desidcrique temperare poculam,*' not figU' 
ratively, however, like Anacreoa, but importing the love- 
philtres of the witches. By " cups of kisses" our poet may 
allude to a favourite gallantry among the ancients, of drink- 
ing when the lips of their mistresses had touched the brim: 

" Or leave a kiss within the cup. 
And I Ml not ask for wine,** 

as in Ben Jonson's translation from Philostratus ; and Lucian 
has a conceit upon the same idea, " lv» xsi vtvnc »ft» *iu 
^tKnf"" that you mav at onc« both drink and kiss.'* I 



ODE LIX.» 

Sabled by the solar beam, 

Now the fiery clusters teem. 

In oeier baskets, borne along 

By all the festal vintage throng 

Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 

Now, BOW they press the pregnant grapes, 

And now the captive stream escapes, 

In fervid tide of nectar gushing. 

And for its bondage proudly blushing ! 

While, round the vat's impurpled brim, 

The choral song, the vintage hymn 

Of rosy youths, and virgins fair. 

Steals on the cloy'd and panting air. 

Mark, how they drink, with all their eyes, 

The orient tide that sparkling flies ; 

The in&nt balm of all their fears. 

The infant Bacchtis, bom in tears ! 

When he, whose verging years decline 

As deep into the vale as mine. 

When he inhales the vintage-spring. 

His heart is fire, his foot 's a wing ; 

And, as he flies, ius hoary hair 

Plays truant with the wanton air ! 

Wliile the warm youth, whose wishing soul 

Has kindled o'er the inspiring bowl, 

Impassion'd seeks the shadowy grove. 

Where, in the tempting guise of love, 

Reclining sleeps some witching maid. 

Whose stmny charms, but half display'd. 

Blush through the bower, that, closely twined. 

Excludes the kisses of the wind ! 

The virgin wakes, the glowing boy 

Allures her to the embrace of joy ; 

Swears that the herbage Heaven hM spread 

Was sacred as the nuptial bed ; 

That laws should never bind desire. 

And love was nature's holiest fire ! 

The virgin weeps, the virgin sighs ; 

He kiss'd her lips, he kiss'd her eyes ; 

The sigh was balm, the tear was dew, 

They only raised his flame anew. 

And, oh ! he stole the sweetest flower 

That ever bloom'd in any bower ! 

Such is the madness wine imparts, 
Whene'er it steals on youthful hearts. 



1 The title EttiXiivio; u/tvo«, which Barnes has |[tven to 
this ode, is by no means appropriate. We have already 
had one of those hymns (ode 56,) bat this is a descriptioo of 
the vintage; and the title i'« oivov, which it bears in (he Vati- 
can MS., is more correct than any that have been suggested. 

DegeOj ID the true spirit of literary sceptieism, doints that 
this ode IS eenuine, without ajssigning any reason for such a 
suspicion. '' Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere qaare;*' 
but this is far from satisfaetory criticism. 

Swears that the herbage Heaven had spread. 
Was sacred as the nvptial bed, etc.] The original here 
has been variously interpreted. Somq, in their zeal for f*~ 
author's purity, have supposed that the youth only persua 
her to a premature marriage. Others understand from 
words vpoSortv yufimv ycvio^eii, that he sfHlnces her to a 
violation of the nuptial vow. TheHsm which I have given 
it is somewhat like the sentiment of Heloi8a,^«moreni eon- 
jugio, libertatem vinculo prnferre.'* (See her original Let- 
ters.) The Italian translations have almost all wantoned 
upon this description : but that of Marchetti is indeed "■ nt- 
mium Ittbricus asplci." 
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ODE LX.' 

Awake to life, my dulcet shell. 
To Phoebus all thy sighs shall swell ; 
And though no glorious prize be thine, 
No Pythian wreath around thee twine. 
Yet every hour is glory's hour, 
To him who gathers wisdom's flower ! 
Then wake thee from thy magic slumbers, 
Breathe to the soft and Phrygian numbers, 
Which, as my tremUing lips repeat. 
Thy chords shall echo back as sweet 
The cygnet thus, with fading notes. 
As down Cayster's tide ho floats. 
Plays with his snowy plumage fair 
Upon the wanton murmuring air. 
Which amorously lingers round. 
And sighs responsive sound for sound ! 
Muse of the Lyre ! illume my dream, 
Thy PhcBbus is my fancy's theme ; 
And hallow'd is the harp I bear. 
And hallow'd is the wreath I wear, 
Hallow'd by him, the god of lays. 
Who modulates the choral maze ! 
I sing the love which Daphne twined 
Around the godhead's yielding mind ; 
I sing the blushing Daphne's flight 
From this spthcreal youth of light ; 
And how the tender, timid maid 
Flew panting to the kindly shade, 
Resign'd a form, too tempting fair. 
And grew a verdant laurel there ; 
Whose leaves, in sympatlietic thrill. 
In terror secm'd to tremble still ! 
The god pursued, with wing'd desire ; 
And when his hopes were all on fire. 
And when he thought to hear the sigh 
With which enamour'd virgins die. 
He only heard the pensive air 
Whispering amid her leafy hair ! 
But oh, my soul ! no more — no more ! 
Enthusiast, whither do I soar ? 
This sweetly maddening dream of soul 
Has hurried me beyond the goal. 
Why should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts, 

1 This hymn to Apollo is supposed not to have been 
wiitten by Aoacreon, and it certainly is ratber a sublimer 
flight than the Teian wiug is accustomed to soar. But we 
ought not to judge from this diversity of style, in a poet of 
whom time has preserved such partial relics. If we knew 
Horace but as a satirut^ should we easily believe there could 
dwell such animation in his lyre 1 Suidas says that our 
poet wrote hymns, and this periiaps is one of them. We 
can perceive in what an altered and imperfect state his 
works are at present, when we find a scholiast upon Horace 
citing an ode from the third book of Anacreon. 

j9n(2 how the tender, timid maid 

Flew panting to the kindly ahade^ etc.'\ Original : 



To fitv fx^f^fuvi xfvrpovy 



XIVTf 



I find the word xi vrpov here has a double force, as it also 
signifies that " omnium parentem, quam sanctus Numa," 
etc. etc. (See MartiaL^ In order to confirm this import of 
the word here, those wiio are curious in new readings may 
place the stop after ^vnaof thus : 

To fciv txjr$9tvy$ xivrpov 



When sure the lay, with iweeter tonoy 
Can tell the darts that woond my owa 7 
Still be Anacreon, itiU inainre 
The descant of the Teian lyxe : 
Still let the nectar'd noinberB float. 
Distilling love in every note ! 
And when the youth, whose fauniiiig mhiI 
Has felt the Paphian star's control. 
When he the liquid lays shall heur^ 
His heaxt will flutter to his ear. 
And drinking there of song divine^ 
Banquet on intellectaal wine I 



ODE LXL» 

Golden hues of youth are fled ; 
Hoary locks deform my head. 
Bloomy graces, dalliance gay. 
All the flowers of life decay 



Still be ^nacreoHf still inspire 

The descant of the Teian Ivre.] The original is Toy tn. 
xptevTM fttftov. I have tranualea it under the sai^MMlioi 
that the hymn is by Anacreon ; thougb I fear, from timmf 
line, that his claim to it can scarce Ce sopported. 

To» Avxxpiovrtc /*</xow, " Imitate Anacreon.** Sao ii 
the lesion ^iven us by the lyrist; aad if, ia poetry, a supk 
elcsance ot sentiment, enriched by the most playfoi felietio 
of fancy, be a charm which invitee or deaerree imitaiiflt 
where shall we find such a guide as Anacreoo 1 Is moralir, 
too, with some little reserve, I think we might not blosh o 
follow in his footsteps. For if his mtar be the langusge if 
his heart, though luxurious and relaxed, he was aruess ad 
benevolent ; and who would not forgive a few irregakritia, 
when atoned for by virtues so rare and so eadeviDgl Wki 
we think of the sentiment in those Hoes : 

Away ! I hate the slanderous dart. 
Which steals to wound the unwary heart, 
how many are there in the world to whom we woaU wiik 

to say. Toy AvMxpiovTW /tt</iOv ! 

Here ends the last of the odes in the Vatican IfS. wfaois 
authority confirms the genuine antiquity of tbem aU.tkoeffc 
a few have stolen among the number which we may lM»- 
tate in attributing to Anacreon. In the little essay pn&nd 
to this translation, I observed that Bamee bad qooled iha 
manuscript incorrectly, relying upon an imperftet eei^ofit, 
which Isaac Vossius bad taken ; I shall Juet mention two or 
three instances of this inaccuracy, the firat which oceortOBM. 
lu the ode of the Dove, on the words ItTamotv-t rvvKuXv^w, 
he says, " Vatican MS. ruo>xi«^aiv, etiam PresemDO iaviut/* 
though the MS. reads rvvxs»x.ot)/(«, with o-v««i««« jateriimd. 
Degen, too, on the same line, is somewhat in error. Is tkt 
twenty-second ode of this series, line thirteenth, the MB to 
TBvtti with »t interlined, and Bainos imimtes to it the RS^ 
ing of Tff^tf. In the fifty-seventh, line twelfkh, be iiiufii— 
to have pretierved the reading of the MB. Axax^^uni I* ir> 
xuTK, while the latter has »KmKminvot 9* ■«■* ••ra. Alasa 
all the other annotators have transfdaoted these enon fas 
Barnes. 

1 The intrusion of this melancholy ode among the cais* 
less levities of our poet, has always reminded me of Ibi 
skeletons which the Egyptians used to hang ep in tkii 
banquet-rooms, to inculcate a thought of oiortelliy erei 
amidst the dissipations of mirth. If it%r«jre notlbrtbebsas^ 
of its numbers, the Teian Mnse should disown ttt eii^ 
Quid habet illius, illius quie spirabat amocest 

To Stobseus we are indebted for it. 

Bloomy graces, dalliance goV\^ 

Jill thefloisers of life decay."] Horaee often, wtOi IisIIbi 
and elegance, deplores the fugadty of hnman niiluiinMili 
See book ii. ode 11 ; and thus in the sacood apialla. Mwk iL 



Singula de nobis anni pratdantor 
Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivim, Indi 

The wing of every passing day 
Withers some blooming joy away ; 
And wafbi from our enamoar*d ai 
The banquet's mirth, the viigia** 
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Withering age begins to trace 
Sad memorials o'er my face ; 
Time has shed its sweetest bloom, 
All the future must be gloom ! 
This awakes my hourly sighing; 
Dreary is the thought of dying! 
Pluto's is a dark abode, 
Sad the journey, sad the road : 
And, the gloomy travel o'er, 
Ah ! we can return no more ! 



ODE Lxni.» 

To Love, the soft and blooming child 
I touch the harp in descant wild ; 
To Love, the babe of Cyprian bowen, 
The boy, who breathes and blushes flowen ! 
To Love, for heaven and earth adore him, 
And gods and mortals bow before him ! 



ODE LXU.» 

Fill me, boy, as deep a draught 

As e'er was filled, as e'er was quaff 'd; 

But let the water amply flow, 

To cool the grape's intemperate glow ; 

Let not the fiery god be single, 

But with the nymphs in union mingle ; 

For, though the bowl's the grave of sadness, 

Oh ! be it ne'er the birth of madness ! 

No, banish from our board to-night 

The revelries of rude delight ! 

To Scythians leave these wild excesses. 

Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses ! 

And while the temperate bowl we wreathe, 

Our choral hymns shall sweetly breathe, 

Beguiling every hour along 

With harmony of soul and song ! 



Dreary is the thought of dyings etc.] Regnier, a liber- 
^ne French poet, has written some sonnets on the approach 
of death, full of gh)onay and trembling repentance. Chau- 
lieu, however, supporis more consistently the spirit of the 
Epicurean philosopher. See bis poem, addressed to the 
Marquis La Farre. 

Plus j' approche du terme et moins je le redoute, etc. 

I shall leave it to the moralist to make his reflections here : 
it is impossible to be very anacreontic on such a subject. 

And^ the gloomy travel o'er^ 

Ah ! we can return no morel] Scaliger, upon Catullu8*s 
well-known lines, *' Qjui nunc it per iter,*' etc. remarks, that 
Acheron, with the same idea, is called mvi ^o^o;, by Theo 
critus, and iua-fxSfOftoi by Nicander. 

1 This ode consists of two fragments, which are to be 
found in Athenaeus, book x. and which Barnes, from the 
similarity of their tendency, has combined into one. 1 
think this a very justifiable liberty, and have adopted it in 
some other fragments of our poet. 

Degen refers us here to verses of Uz, lib. iv. der Trinker. 

But let the water amply fiow^ 

To cool the grape's intemperate glow, etc.] It was 
Amphictyon who first taught the Greeks to mix water with 
their wine ; in commemoration of which circumstance they 
erected altars to Bacchus and the nymphs. On this mytho- 
logical allegory the following epigram is founded : 

Ardentem ex utero Semeleslavere Lyaeum 
Naiades, extincto fulminis igne sacri ; 

Cumnymphis igitut tractabilis, at sine nymphia 
Candenti rursus fulmine corripitur. 

Pierius Valerianus. 

Which is, non verbum verbo, 

While heavenly fire consumed his Theban dame, 
A Naiad caught young Bacchus from the flame. 

And dipp'd him burning in her purest lymph: 
Still, still he loves the sea-maid's crvstal urn, 
And when his native fires infuriate burn. 

He bathes him in the fountain of the nymph. 
2L 



ODE LXIV.« 

Haste thee, nymph, whose winged spear 
Wounds the fleeting mountain-deer! 
Dian, Jove's immortal child. 
Huntress of the savage wild ! 
Goddess with the sun-bright hair ! 
Listen to a people's prayer. 
Turn, to Lethe's river turn. 
There thy vanquish'd people mourn ! 
Come to Lethe's wavy shore, 
There thy people's peace restore. 
Thine their hearts, their altars thine ; 
Dian ! must they — ^must they pine ? 



ODE LXV.» 

Like some wanton filly sporting, 

Maid of Thrace ! thou fly'st my courting. 

Wanton filly ! tell me why 

Thou trip'st away, with scornful eye. 

And seem'st to think my doting heart 

Is novice in the bridling art ? 

Believe me, girl, it is not so ; 

Thou'lt find this skilful hand can throw 

The reins upon that tender form. 

However wild, however warm ! 

1 "This fragment is preserved in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Strom, lib. vi. and in Arsenius, Collect. Griec." — Barnes. 

]t appears to have been the opening of a hymn in praise 
of Love. 

2 This hymn to Diana is extant in Hephtettion. There is 
an anecdote of our [>oet, which has led to some doubt whe- 
ther he ever wrote any odes of this kind. It is related by 
the Scholiast upon Pindar (Istbmionic. od. ii. v. 1. as cited 
by Barnes.) Anacreon being asked, why he addressed all 
his hymns to women, and none to the deities 1 answered, 
"Because women are my deities." 

I have assumed the same liberty in reporting this anecdote 
which I have done in translating some of the odes ; aad it 
were to be wished that these little infidelities were always 
considered pardonable in the interpretation of the ancients ; 
thus, when nature is forgotten in the original, in the trans- 
lation, " tamen usque recurret." 

Turn, to Lethe^s river tum^ 

There thy vanquish'd people mourn!] Lethe, a river 
of Ionia, according to Strabo, falling into the Meander; 
near to it was situated the town Magnesia, in favour of 
whose inhabitants our poet is supposed to have addressed 
this supplication to Diana. It was written (as Madame 
Dacier conjectures) on the occasion of some battle, in which 
the Magoesians had been defeated. 

3 This ode, which is addressed to some Thracian girl, 
exists in Heraclides, and has been imitated very frequendy 
by Horace, as all the annotators have remarked. Madame 
Dacier rejects the allegory, which runs so obviously through- 
out it, and supposes it to have been addressed to a yoong 
mare belonging to Polycrates : there is more modesty than 
ingenuity in the lady's conjecture. 

Pierius, in the fourth book of his Hieroglyphics, cites this 
ode, and informs us, that the horse was the hieroflyphieal 
emblem of pride. 
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Thou*lt own that I can tame thy force, 
And turn and wind thee in the course. 
Though wasting now thy careless hours. 
Thou sport'st amid the herbs and flowers. 
Thou soon shalt feel the rein's control, 
And tremble at the wish'd-for goal ! 



ODE LXVI.» 

To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that fairest shine ; 
To thee, thou blushing young Desire, 
Who rulest the world with darts of fire ! 
And oh ! thou nuptial Power, to thee 
Who bear' St of life the guardian key ; 
Breathing my soul in fragrant praise. 
And weaving wild my votive lays. 
For thee, O Queen ! I wake the lyre. 
For thee, thou blushing young Desire ! 
And oh ! for thee, thou nuptial Power, 
Come, and illume this genial hour. 
Look on thy bride, luxuriant boy ! 
And while thy lambent glance of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms. 
Delay not, snatch her to thine arms. 
Before the lovely, trembling prey, 
Like a young birdling, wing away ! 
Oh ! Stratoclcs, impassion'd youth ! 
Dear to the Queen of amorous truth. 
And dear to her, whose yielding zone 
Will soon resign her all thine own ; 
Turn to Myrilla, turn thine eye, 
Breathe to Myrilla, breathe thy sigh ! 
To those bewitching beauties turn ; 
For thee they mantle, flush, and bum ! 
Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the glow of bowers. 
Than she unrivall'd bloom discloses. 
The sweetest rose, where all are roses ! 
Oh ! may the sun, benignant, shed 
His blandest influence o'er thy bed ; 
And foster there an infant tree, 
To blush like her, and bloom like thee ! 

1 This ode is introducnd in the Romance of Theodorus 
Prodromus, and is that kind of epithaiamium which was 
sung like a scholium at the nuptial banquet. 

Among the many works of the impassioned Sappho, of 
which time and ignorant superstition have deprived us, the 
loss of her epithalumiums is not one of the least that we de- 
plore. A subject so interesting to an amorous fancy was 
warmly felt, and must have been warmly described, by such 
a soul and such an imagination. The following lines are 
cited as a relic of one of her epithalamiums : 

Ox.6it yxftZfi. o-3« fjnv Sri yttfiog wg etpsto, 
Extiti>.<o-t', «%sif St -s-apSivov «v «p»o. 

See Scaligcr, in his Poetics, on the Epithaiamium. 

^nd foster there an infant tree, 

To blush like A'T, and bloom like thee /] Original Kuxa- 
fjTTOf Jg -uf^u^oi (Tiv ivi K>;rrjj. Pnsseratius, upon the 
words "cum castum amisit florem," in the nuptial song of 
Catullus, after explaining "flus," in somewhat a similar 
sense to that which Gaulminus attributes to pofov, tJavi*, 
" Ilortum quoqnc VDcaiit in quo flos illu carpitur, et Grscis 

XtfTTOV KTTl TO »^»(&««0V yVVXlX'XV. 

May I remark, that the author of the Greek version of this 
charming ode of Catullus has neglected a most striking and 
anacreontic beauty in those verses, " Ut flos in septis," etc. 
M'hich in the repetition of the line, "Multi ilium pueri, 
Diults optavere puella?," with the slight alteration of nulii, 



oDE^xra.* 

Gentle youth ! whose looks assume 
Such a soft and girlish bloom. 
Why repulsive, why refuse 
The friendship which my heart pursues ? 
Thou little know'st the fond control 
With which thy virtue reins my soul ! 
Then smile not on my locks of gray, 
BeUeve me oft with converse gay ; 
I've chain'd the years of tender age. 
And boys have loved the prattling sage ! 
For mine is many a soothing pleasure. 
And mine is many a soothing measure ; 
And much I hate the beamless mind. 
Whose earthly vision, unrefined. 
Nature has never formed to see 
The beauties of simplicity ! 
Simplicity, the flower of heaven. 
To souls elect, by Nature given ! 



ODE Lxvin.« 

Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The stream of Amalthea's horn ! 
Nor should I ask to call the throne 
Of the Tartessian prince my own ; 
To totter through his train of years. 
The victim of declining fears. 
One little hour of joy to me 
Is worth a dull eternity ! 



ODE LXTY.» 

Now Neptune's sullen mouth appears, 
The angry night-cloud swells wiUi tears; 
And savage storms, infunate driven. 
Fly howling in the face of heaven ! 
Now, now, my friends, the gathering gjbom 
With roseate rays of wine iUtame . 



and nullsB. Catullus himself, however, has been eqnil 
injudicious in his version of the fiimous ode of Sappho; t 
has translated yBKtoT»i i/Mipofv, but takes no ootiee of «l 
^atvovTxg. Horace has caught the spirit of it moie iUi 
fully : 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo^ 
Dulce loquentem. 

1 I have formed this poem of three or four diffeient fn) 
ments, which is a liberty that perhaps may be jusiiiM k 
the example of Barnes, who has thus compiled the fift) 
seventh of his edition, and the little ode beginning f fp*«^* 
9f £ otvov, M vctt, which he has sufegcMned to the epigruM 

The fragments combined in this ode, aretbenztj-sevaiil 
ninety-sixth, ninety-seventh, asd bandredth of BtrsN 
edition, to which I refer the reader ibr the names of d 
authors by whom they are preserved. 

^nd boys have loved the prattUmg' sajv/1 Mesne 
Chaulieu has given a very ammble idea of an md mao'ii 
tercourse with youth: 

Clue cherch^ par Ie« jeones gens. 
Pour leurs crreurs pioln d^indaJgeoee, 
Je toiere leur imprudence 

En faveur de leurs agr^mens. 

2 This fragment is prerarved in the third book of Stnb 
Of the Tartessian prince my own,] Be bera aUndei 

Arganthonius, who lived, according to liamaa, a hmtdi 
and fifty years; and reigned; aeooiding to Heraded 
eighty. See Barnes. 

3 This is composed of two fVagmeota* tfi* isfwiUeAia 
eighty-first in Barnes. Thev are both impA. fa '. 
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And while our wreaths of parsley spread 
Their fadeless foliage round our head. 
We '11 hymn the almighty power of wine, 
And shed Ubations on his shrine ! 



ODE LXX'. 

They wove the lotus band, to deck 
And fan with pensile wreath their neck ; 
And every guest, to shade his head. 
Three little breathing chaplets spread ; 
And one was of Egyptian leaf. 
The rest were roses, fair and brief! 
While from a golden vase profound, 
To all on flowery beds around, 
A goblet-n3rmph, of heavenly shape, 
Pour'd the rich weepings of the grape f 



ODE LXXI.3 

A BROKEN cake, with honey sweet. 
Is all my spare and simple treat ; 
And while a generous bowl I crown, 
To float my little banquet down, 
I take the soft, the amorous lyre, 
And sing of love's delicious fire ! 
In mirthful measures, warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee ! 



ODE Lxxn.» 

With twenty chords my lyre is hung. 

And while I wake them all for thee, 
Thou, O virgin ! wild and young, 

Disport'st in airy levity. 
The nurshng fawn, that in some shade 

Its antler'd mother leaves behind, 
Is not more wantonly afraid, 

More timid of the rusthng wind ! 

1 Three fragments form thig little ode, all of which are 
fjjreserved in Athenteus. They are the eighty-second, seven- 
ty-fifth, and eighty-tliird, in Barnes. 

^nd every guest, to shade his heady 

Three little breathing chaplets spread.] Lonffepierre, to 
give an idea of the luxurious estimation in which garlands 
were held by the ancients, relates an anecdote of a courte- 
zan, who, in order to gratify three lovers, without leaving 
cause for jealousy with any of them, gave a kiss to one, let 
the other drink after her, and put a garland on the brow of 
the third ; so that each was satisfied with his favour, and 
-flattered him;elf with the preference. 

This circumstance is extremely like the subject of one of 
the tonsons of Savari de Maul^on, a troubadour. See PHis- 
toire Litt^raire des Troubadours. The recital is a curious 
picture of the puerile gallantries of chivalry. 

2 This poem is compiled by Barnes, from Athenaeus, 
HephiRslinn, and Arsenius. See Barnes, 80th. 

3 This I have formed from the eighty-fourth and eighty- 
tSfth of Barnes's edition. The two fragments are found in 
Athenaeus. 

The nursling fawn, that in some shade 
Its antler^d mother leaves behind^ etc.] In the original : 
O; fv vKn xspoiT<r>ig 

" Horned" here, undoubtedly, seems a strange epithet: 
Madame Dacier, however, observes, that Sophocles, Calli- 
machus, etc. have all applied it in the very same manner, 
•nd she seems to agree in the conjecture of the scholiast 
upon Pindar, that perhaps horns are not always peculiar to 
the males.' I think we may with more ease conclude it to 
be a license of the poet, " jussit habere puellam cornua." 



ODE Lxxra.* 

Fare thee well, perfidious maid ! 

My soul, too long on earth delay'd, 

Delay'd, perfidious girl ! by thee, 

Is now on wing for Uberty. 

I fly to seek a kindUer sphere, 

Since thou hast ceased to love me here ! 



ODE LXXIV.« 

I bloom'd, awhile, a happy flower, 
Till Love approach'd, one fatal hour, 
And made my tender branches feel 
The wounds of his avenging steel. 
Then, then I feel like some poor wUlow 
That tosses on the wintry billow ! 



ODE LXXV.» 

Monarch Love ! resistless boy. 
With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 
And nymphs, that glance ethereal blue, 
Disporting tread the mountain-dew i 
Propitious, oh ! receive my sighs. 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise ; 
That thou wilt whisper, to the breast 
Of her I love, thy soft behest ; 
And counsel her to learn from thee 
The lesson thou hast taught to me. 
Ah ! if my heart no flattery tell, 
Thou 'It own I 've leam'd that lesson well ! 



ODE LXXVI.* 

Spirit of Love ! whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze, in golden twine. 



1 This fragment is preserved by the scholiast upon Aristo- 
phanes, and is the eighty-seventh in Barnes. 

2 This is to be found in Hephsston, and in the eighty-ninth 
of Barnes's edition. 

I must here apologise for omitting a very considerable 
fragment imputed to our poet, s»v$n ^' EvpvjruKrt /u«Xf i, etc. 
which is preserved in the twelfth book of Athenieus, and is 
the ninety-first in Barnes. If it was ceally Anacreon who 
wrote it, nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi. It is in a style of 
gross satire, and is full of expressions which never could be 
gracefully translated. 

3 This fragment is preserved by Dion. — Chrysostom, Or^t. 
ii. de Regno. See Barnes, 93. 

4 This fragment, which is extant in Athensus (Barnes, 
101,) is supposed, on the authority of Chamoeleon, to have 
been addressed to Sappho. We have also a stanza attri- 
buted to her, which some romancers have supposed to be 
her answer to Anacreon. " Mais par malheur (as Bayle says) 
Sappho vint au monde environ cent ou six vingts ans avant 
Anacreon." Nouvelles de la R6p. des lett. torn. ii. de No- 
vembre, 1684. The following is her fragment, the compli- 
ment of which is very finely imagined ; she supposes that 
the Muse has dictated the verses of Anacreon : 

T>|(0( %wpeK ov emSt ripn-vw; 
IlpfO'/Su; uynvog. 

Oh Muse ! who sitt'st on golden throne, 
Full many a hymn of dulcet tone 

The Teian sage is taught by thee ; 
But, goddess, from thy throne of gold, 
The sweetest hymn thou *Bt ever told, 

He lately learn'd and sang for me. 
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Come, within a fragrant clond, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play. 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away ! 
Love ! my soul is ftiU of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
Tlie pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silvered hues 
Which Time upon my forehead strewsr 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for younger, happier arms ! 



ODE Lxxvn.» 

HiTHiR, gentle Muse of mine, 
Come and teach thy votary old 

Many a golden hymn divine. 
For tho nymph ^ith vest of gold. 

Pretty nymph, of tender age. 
Fair thy silky locks unfold ; 

Listen to a hoary sage. 
Sweetest maid with vest of gold ! 



ODE Lxxvm.* 

Would that I were a tuneful lyre, 

Of bumish'd ivory fair, 
Which in the Dionysian choir 

Some blooming boy should bear ! 

Would that I were a golden vase. 
And then some nymph should bold 

Aly spotless frame with blushing grace, 
Herself as pure as gold ! 



ODE LXXIX.» 

When Cupid sees my beard of snow, 
Which blanching time has taught to flow, 
Upon his wing of golden light 
He passes with an eaglet's flight. 
And, flitting on, he seems to say, 
** Fare thee well, thou 'st had thy day !" 
* CiTPiD, whose lamp has lent the ray 
Which lightens our meandering way- 
Cupid, within my bosom stealing, 
Excites a strange and mingled feeling, 
Which pleases, though severely teasing, 
And teases, though divinely pleasing 1 



1 This is formed of the 134rh and 119th fragments in 
Barnc9, both of which are to be found in Scaiigor's Poetics. 

Da I'auw thinks that those detached lines and couplets, 
which Scniiger has adduced an examples in his Poetics, are 
by nu m«anfl authentic, but of his own fabrication. 

2 Tliis is gcneraRy inserted among the remains of AIcobus. 
Some, however, have attributed it to Anacreon. See our 
poet's twenty-second ode, and tho notes. 

3 See Barnes, 173d. This fragment, to which I have 
taken the liberty of adding a turn not to be found in the 
original, is cited by Lucian in his little essay on the Gallic 
Hercules 

4 Barnes 125th. This, if I remember right, is in Scaliger's 
Poetics. Gail has omitted it in his collection of fragments. 



* Lkt me resign a wrecehed breath. 
Since now remains to me 

No other balm than kindlj death. 
To sooth my misery ! 



* I KNOW thou lovert a brimming meamire, 
And art a kindly cordial host ; 

But let me fill and drink at pleasure. 
Thus 1 enjoy tho goblet most. 



* I FEAR that love disturbs my rest. 
Yet feci not love*s impassion'd care ; 

I think there *s madness in my kn«ast, 
Yet cannot find that madness there ! 



* From dread Leucadia*8 frowning steep 
1 Ml plunge into the whitening deep. 
And there 1 '11 float, to waves resigned. 
For love intoxicates my mind ! 



' Mix me, child, a cup divine. 
Crystal water, ruby wine ; 
Weave the frontlet, richly flushing 
O'er my wintry temples blushing. 
Mix the brimmer — love and I 
Shall no more the gauntlet try. 
Here — upon this holy bowl, 
I surrender all my soul ! 

Among the Epigrams of the Anthologia, there an 
some panegyrics on Anacreon, which I had tnu 
lated, and originally intended as a kind of Coronisti 
the work ; but I found, upon consideration, that the 
wanted variety : a frequent recurrence of the nio 
thought, within the limits of an epitaph, to whk 
they are confined, would render a collection of the 
rather tminteresting. I shall take the liba^,hoi 
ever, <^ subjoining a few, that I may not appear i 
have totally neglected those elegant tributes to i 
reputation of Anacreon. The four EtingramB wb 



1 This fragment is extant in Arsenius and Hephaslii 
See Barnes, (69th,) who has arranged the matra of it w 

elegantly. 

3 Barnes, 72d. This fragment, which is qeoted hy M 
nseus, is an excellent lesson for the votaries of Jnpiiai ft 

pitalis. 

3 This fragment is in HephestioB. 8ae Barnes, fiSdk 
Catullus expresses something of tUseontrariMy offcsBi 

Odi et amo ; quare id fteiam fortasae reqairis* 
Nescio : sed fieri seotio, et ezcraeicv. Cana. 53 

I love thee aad hate thee, but if I ean tsD 
The cause of my love and my bate, may I die! 

I can feel it, alas ! I can feel it too ^srell, 
That 1 love thee and hate thee, but eanaot teB wl 

4 This also is in Hephanton, and periiapa is a fiaca 
of Bome poem, in which Anacreon bad ooanncnen 
the fate of Sappho. It is in the ]S3d of Barnes. 

5 This fragment is collected by Banwa from DeoNi 
Phalareus, and Enstathius, and is tnb|oliied in hh sdi 
to the epigrams attributed to oor poet. And hen is Iks 



of those little scattered flowers wUofa I thewht I ■ 
venture with any grace to tranaplant. 1 wSit ss^ 
said of the garland which they fonu, Te 9* mP 



ODES OF ANACREON. 



I give are imputed to Antipater Sidonius, They are 
rendered, perhaps, with too much freedom ; but, de- 
signing a tramslation of all that are on the subject, I 
imagined it was necessary to enliven their uniformity 
by sometimes indulging in the liberties of paraphrase. 



AvTiirarpov 'ZiStaviov^ us AvaKpcovra, 

6AAA0I TcrpaKopvuPogf kvaKpeov^ ajKpi « Kia99S 

a^pa re Aci/xuvcav irop<pvp6(av ireraXa* 
rniyai 3' apyivoevroi ava6\i0oivTO yaXaKroSj 

evtaits 6* airo yris h^v ^cqito jteOvy 
o(Ppa Kc Toi airoSirj ti Kai o^'ea repxptv aprjTatj 

ei 6c Tig ^difjievois jfjpnn-nTtrai txxppoavva^ 
<a TO (pi\ov s'c/>^o?i ^ty^t ^apfiiToVf u <rvv ooc^a 

iravra iiairXoxras Kai avv eptart fiiov. 

"Around the tomb, oh bard divine ! 

Where soft thy hallow'd brow reposes, 
Long may the deathless ivy twine, 

And Summer pour her waste of roses ! 

And many a fount shall there distil, 
And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 

But wine shall gush in every rill. 
And every fount be milky showers. 

Thus, shade of him whom Nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure. 

Who gave to love his warmest thought. 
Who gave to love his fondest measure ! 

Thus, after death, if spirits feel. 

Thou may'st, from odours round thee streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal. 

And live again in blissful dreaming ! 



Tov avTOVj eis rov avrov* 

TTMBOS AvaKpeiovTos. h Trim tvdah kvkvos 
KhSei^ ^T] iraiSiav ^lapoTarri fiavir], 

AKfiriv Xupiotvri fjieXi^erai aii<pi BadvWtfi 
'Iftepa' Kai Kiacov \evKos oi<aSc \1d05. 



1 Antipater Sidonius, tho author of this epigram, lived, 
according to Vossius, de Puetis Gnecis, in the second year 
of tlie I69ih Olympiad. He appears, fiom whut Cicero and 
(^uinti'.iitn have said of him, to have been a kind of impro- 
viantore. See [nstitut. Orat. lib. x. cap. 7. There is no- 
thing more known respecting this poet, except some parti- 
culars about his illness and deal h, which are mentioned as 
curious by Pliny and others ; and there remain of his works 
but a few epigrams in the Aiithologia, among which are 
those I have selected, upon Anacr«>on Those remains 
have been liomeiime!) iiii|)uted to another poei (a) of the 
■anie name, of whom Vossius gives us the following ac- 
count: "Antipater Thessalitniceii^is vixit tempore Augusti 
Cssaris, ut qui Kaliantem viderit Pyladem, sicut constat ex 
quodnm cjuH epigrammatp Av5rox.o^i«$, lib. 4. tit. <>; Op- 
XqrTptf «(. At cum ac Bathyllum primos fuisse pantomi- 
mus, ac sub Angnsto claruisse, satis notum ex Dione," etc. 

Tlie reudnr, who thinks if worth observing, may find a 
■trange oversight in HofTman's quotation of this article from 
Vo8<iius, Lexic. Univers. By the omission of a sentence he 
has made V«>ssiu8 assert that the poet Antipater was one 
of the first pantomime dancers in Rome. 

Barnes, upon the epigram bet'ore us, mentions a version 
of it by Brodeus, which is not to be found in that commenta- 
tor ; but he more than once confounds Brodoaus with ano- 
ther annotaior oo the Anthologia, Viocentiua Obaopous, 
who has given a translation of the epigram. 

(a) Pleraqae tanMa Tbe«aIonicenii tribaenda videntur. 

Bmnek. Loctionot et EnMndat 



Ovd* ±iSris 901 cpotras aittaPtotv tit S* A^$povrof 
Slv, hXos u>Sivus Kvirpiii OipiiorEpjf, 

Here sleeps Anacreon, in this ivied shade ; 
Here, mute in dfeath, the Teian swan is laid. 
Cold, cold the heart, which lived but to respire 
All the voluptuous frenzy of desire ! 
And yet, oh bard ! thou art not mute in death, 
StiU, still we* catch thy lyre's delicious breath; 
And still thy songs of soft Bathylla bloom. 
Green as the ivy round the mouldering tomb ! 
Nor yet has death obscured thy fire of love, 
Still, still it lights thee through the Elysian grove : 
Aiid dreams are thine that bless the elect alone^ 
And Venus calls thee, even in dei^, her own I 



Tov mvToVf tig rov avrovk 

HEINE, To^ov irapa \itov AvaKpeiovroi afitifimf 

Er Ti Toi tK /?(/3X(i)v riXBtv tpuyv o^eAas, 
Sttucov tftrj ffiro6ij)f cnreiaov yavos^ i(^pa ksv oiv^ 

Ofca yrjBriat rajia voTi^Ofieva, 
*Sls b Aiowaov pepeXtjfiEvos ovaae xai/te; 

'Q.5 b (piXaKpijTov crvvrpotpos ipftovirfSj 
'h/LrjSs Kara<pdiiitvos BaK;^ov hij(a tovtov hvotffu 

Tov ytvcfi fiepoiruv j(<apov oipciXofievov, 

*0h stranger ! if Anacreon's shell 
Has ever taught thy heart to swell 



the Teian swan is laid.] Thus Horace of Pindar 1 

Multa Dircteum levat aura cycntmi. 

A swan was the hieroglyphical emblem of a poet Ana- 
creon baa been called the swan of Teos by another of hi» 
eulogists. 

Ev roig fttKixpotg lyuipoin (ruvrpo^ov 

AU9((0$ AvatXpSOVTW, T>)<OV XVtIVOVf 

Et^HKhs vyfn vfXTttpo; /JiiKnSovn. 

Euyivovff Av^oXo^, 

God of the grape! thou hast betray M, 
In wine's bewildering dream. 
The fairest swan that ever playM 
Along the Muse's stream ! 
The Teian, nursed with all those honied boys. 
The yoimg Desires, light Loves, and rose-lipp'a Joys ! 

Stilly still we catch thy lyre's delicious breeUk.] • Thoa 
Simonides, speaking of our poet : 

MoKirtts S* ou Knin /t(iX.<Tf pvio;, «*XX* iti xi ivo 
BapSiTOv ovSt ^»v»v tvv»Ttv (»v otiS^if. 

lltftwrt^ow, Av$iKty, 

Nor yet are all his numbers mute, 
Though dark within the tomb he lies ; 

But living still, his araoroua lute 
With sleeplens animation sighs! 

This is the famous Simonides, whom Plato styled ** di- 
vine," though Le Fovre, in his Pontes Grecs, suppoi^es that 
the epigrams undt^r his name are all falsely imputed. Tb« 
moat considerable of his n mains is a satirical poem upon 
women, preserved by S.'obffius, ^oyof yvv»t*mv. 

We may judge from the lines I have just quoted, and th« 
im|>ort of the epigram before us, that the works of Anacreon 
were perfect in the times of Simonides and Antipater. Ob- 
soiKBui, the commentator, here appears to exult in their de- 
struction, and telling as they were burned by tlie bishops 
and patriarchs, he adds, " nee lane id necquic<iuam fece- 
runt,** attributing to this outrage an effect which it coaid 
never produce. 

1 The spirit of Anacreon utters these verses from the 
tomb, somewhat " mutatui ab i)W>,** at least in sunplieity of 
expression. 

If Anacreon^s shell 

Has ever taught thy heart U swells eU.] We may guess 
from the words ix /BiSx«v fA««v, that Anacreon was not 
merely a writer of billets-donx. as some French erities have 
OiJlM him. Amongst these, M. Le Fevie, with all his pro- 



m 



MOORE'S WORKS. 



Vi^th paB8ion*B throb or pleasure*! sigh, 
Ib pity turn, as wandering m^ 
And drop thy goUct's richest tear, 
In exquisite libation here ! 
So shall my sleeping ashes thrill 
With visions of enjoyment still. 
I cannot even in death resign 
The festal joys that once were mine. 
When Harmony pursued my ways, 
And Bacchus wantoned to my lays. 
Oh ! if delight could charm no more. 
If all the goblet's bliss were o*er. 
When Fate had once our doom decreed. 
Then dying would be death indeed ! 
Nor could I think, unblest by wine. 
Divinity itself divine ! 



Tov avTov, cii Tov avrov, 

E'YAEIS cv (p9tftcvoiaiVf AvaKpcov^ tad^a irovijffaSf 
tidci 3* 1/ yXvKC/)?; wktiXoXos Ki&apa^ 

thSci Kai ^ueoiif, 'o TloOtav cap, tf cv fiiiXicSiav 
PapfiiT, avcxpovov vexrap evappoviov, 

ijideov yap Kputros c0v; vKoros' es ie at piovvov 
To^a re xai cKoiXias et^ev //ci7j3oXia(.| 

At length thy golden hours have wing'd their flight. 
And drowsy death that eyelid steepeth; 



fessed admiration, has given our poet a character by no 
oaeans of an elevated cast: 

Aussi c>st pour ccla que In post^rit^ 
L*a toujuurs juHtemont d'Ase en tge chanT6 
Comme un franc goguenard, ami de goinfrerie, 
Ami de billets-doux ut do badinerie. 

Bee the verses prefixed to his Poetes Grecs. This is un- 
like the lansuasre of Theocritus, tu whom Anacreoa is in- 
debted for the following simple oulogium: 

£<( AvxxpiovTo; »vSfnetvT», 

G»T*l TOV CeV^piXVTSt TOUTOV, (O ^fVf, 

<rxouA'«, x«( Xi^', fTTxv tg oixov fXdifC* 

AvMXpfOVT9( KXOv' ftS'SV fV T(W. 

Twv spoors* i< Ti 9r(p<T<rov tn^ojroiwv, 
vpOT$ttg Si Xwti rot; vioto-iv otJ'iTO, 
(pit; mrptxtoag oKov tov avj'pei. 

Upon the Statue of Anacreon. 

Stranger! who near this statue chance to roam, 
Let it awhile your studious eyes engage : 

And you may say, returning to your home, 
"I've seen the image of the Teinn sage, 
Best of the bards who deck the Muse*s page.*' 

Then, if you add, " That striplings loved him well," 

You tell them all he was, and apUy tell. 

The simplicity of this inscription has always delighted 
me ; I have given it, I believe, as literally as a verse trans- 
lation will allow. 

Jtnd drop thy goblet* s richest tear^ etc."] Thus Simo- 
nides, in another of his epitaphs on our poet: 

Kmi ftiv »n rtyyoi voT«p») Jpoo-Of,i(s o ^ipeiio; 

AxpOTipOV /U«X.0tXCOV In-VflV (X (TTOyUetTMV. 

Let vines, in clustering beauty wreathed, 
Drop all their treasures on his head, 

Whose lips a dew of sweetness breathed, 
Richer than vino hath ever shed \ 

Jind Bacchus loanton'd to mv laysy etc.] The original 
here is corrupted; the line »; e Atowo-ou, is unintelligible. 

Brunck's emendation improves the sense, but I doubt if it 
can be commended for elegance. He reads the line thus : 

oac AiMVuroie Kt\oiTftivog ou^oti xoo/twv. 

See Brunck, Analecta Veter. Poet Groec. vol. ii. 

Thy harp, that trhisper^d through each lingering nighty 
9tc.] In another of these poenu, "the nightly-speaking 



Thy harp, that whisper'd through each fiaigeringnigiii,. 
Now mutely in oblivion aleepeth! 

She, too, for whom that heart profusely ahed 

The purest nectar of its numberB, 
She, the young spring of thy deaires, has fled. 

And with her blest Anacreon slumbeis ! 
Farewell ! thou hadst a pulse for every dait 

That Love could scatter from hia quiver ;. 
And every woman found in thee a heart. 

Which thou, with all thy- sotU, didst give her! 



Ivre" of the bard is not allowed to be silent even afier i» 
death. 

w( e ^iX.t(xpi|TOs Tt x»i otvoCmptg 4>iXo««/ko( 
sri(vvw%«op »povoi J[a) rifv atiKcwmiSm xiXov. 
2.1/cwvtA^evy **; Avakpiorrs. 

To beauty's smile and wiiie*s delight, 
To ioys he loved on earth so well, 

Still shall his spirit, all the nijaht, 
Attune ihe wild atrial sfaell ! 

5Ae, the young spring of thy desires, etc] The origiul,. 
to Uo^mv letp, IS beautiful. We regret that soch pniH 
should be lavished so preposteroasly, and feel that the poifi 
mistress, Eurypyle, would have deserved it better. Br 
name has been told us by Meleager, as already qnotsd, ui 
in another epigram by Antipater. 

uyp» Si ^fpxo/Mivoinv iv e/c^nrcv ouXo* mtXotfy I 

uiivrtrittv Kiircipig mvSog vwifSs x»fuif^ 
f|f ^-po; EvpvmKiiiv r»Tf»/iif»»»»s ■ ■ • • . 

Long may the nymph aroond thee play, 

Eurypyle, thy soul's desire ! 
Basking her beauties in the ray 

That lights thine eyes' diaaolving firs! 

Sing of her smile's bewitching power. 
Her every grace that warme and l~ 

Sing of her brow's luxuriant flower. 
The beaming glory of her 



The ezpressioa here, av^ogxo ft^s^ " the flower of the hur,*" 
is borrowed from Anacreon himself, as appears by aftafMit 
of the poei preserved in Stobcus: AjtBXMifmf I* lunU* 

»/*a>ftOV MV'd'Of. 

The purest nectar of its numberM, ete.] Thu, mn 
Brunck, in the prologue to the Satires of Pernns: 

Cantara credas Pegaseium nectar. 

" Melos" is the usual reading in this line, and Canabai 
has defended it; but *'^nectar," I think, k mmekmrn 
spirited. ^ 

Fareadl ! thou hadst apuUsfer tnerjf dmrt, iCc.1 if« 
o-xo^roc, " scopus eras nature," not "specalatior,'*aiBaiMi 
very falsely interprets iL 

Vincentius Obsopceus, upon this passage, eootriveiK 
indulge us with a little astrological wisdom, and taliki ii t 
style of learned scandal about Venus, ** male posita on 
Marte in domo Saturni." 

Jlnd every woman found >» tkee st ksmt, ate.] W* 
couplet is not otherwise warranted by the od|^naL Am » 
it dilates the thought which Anupatar haa flgurabvallf n* 

pressed. 

Tov Si yvvxxiitav yufXiMV »-Xsg«*T« irer* «!«(, 
aSvv AvaxpitovTM, (b) Tf»( •«; Exkm^' rnvny^tw^ 

^vftTrotriaiv ift^trfiBi, yvv»*tt,t»v nwBpomvj^m, 

Critias, of Athens, paya a tribute to tba k nitiauai i g^ 
lantry of Anacreon, caUmg him, with elafam 

^vv«<x»v n^ipojrtufim. 

Tcos gave to Greece her treaanre. 

Sage Anacreon, sage in loirtng ; 
Fondly weaving lays of pleasure 

For the maids who bluah'd approvimrl 
Oh ! in nightly banquets apoitingf. 

Where 's the guest could ever fly hfaaf 
Oh ! with love's seduction eooniii*, 

Where 's the nymph could e*er aany Uvt 

(a) Brunck has xpeveov ; but xpovoi, the 
better suits a detached quotation. 
(6) Thus Scaliger, in his dedicatoiy 
Blandus, suaviloquus, dukt&B 




lilTTLE'S POE9IIS. 



LustssB vin>tt.-=-ffor. 



Metroe. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. vi. cap. 6. 



PREFACE 
BY THE EDITOR. 



Thk Poems which I take the liberty of publishing 
■were never intended by the Author to pass beyond 
the circle of his friends. He thought, with some 
justice, that what are called Occasional Poems must 
be always insipid and uninteresting to the greater 
part of their readers. The particular situations in 
viliich they were written ; the character of the author 
and of his associates ; all these peculiarities must be 
known and felt before we can enter into the spirit of 
such compositions. This consideration would have 
always, I believe, prevented Mr. Little from sub- 
mitting these trifles of the moment to the eye of dis- 
passionate criticism ; and, if their posthumous intro- 
duction to the world be injustice to his memory, or 
intruston on the public, the error must be imputed to 
the injudicious partiality of friendship. 

Mr. Little died in his one-and-twentieth year; 
and most of these Poems were written at so early a 
period, that their errors may claim some indulgence 
from the critic : their author, as unambitious as indo- 
lent, scarce ever looked beyond the moment of com- 
position ; he wrote as he pleased, careless whether 
he pleased as he wrote. It may likewise be remem- 
bered, that they were all the productions of an age 
when the passions very often give a colouring too 
warm to the imagination ; and this may palliate, if it 
cannot excuse, that air of levity which pervades so 
many of them. The " aurea legge, s' ei piace ei lice," 
he too much pursued, and too much inculcates; Few 
can regret this more sincerely than myself; and if my 
friend had lived, the judgment of riper years would 
have chastened his mind, and tempered the luxuriance 
of his fancy. 

Mr. Little gave much of his tune to the study of 
the amatory writers. If ever he expected to find in 
the ancients that delicacy of sentiment and variety of 
fancy which are so necessary to refine and animate 
the poetry of love, he was much disappointed. 1 
know not any one of them who can be regarded as 
a model in that style ; Ovid made love like a rake, 
and Propertius like a schoolmaster. The mytholo- 
gical allusions of the latter are called erudition by his 
commentators ; but such ostentatious display, upon a 
subject so simple as love, would be now esteemed 
vague and puerile, and was, even in his own times, 
pedantic. It is astonishing that so many critics have i 



preferred him to the pathetic TibuQas ; bat I befiere 
the defects which a common reader condemns have 
been looked upon rather as beauties by those erudite 
men, the commentators, who find a field for dieir 
ingenuity and research in his Grecian learning and 
quaint obscurities. 

Tibullus abounds with touches of fine and natural 
feeling. The idea of his unexpected return to Delia^ 
" Tunc veniam subito,"* etc. is imagined with all the 
delicate ardour of a lover; and die sentiment of 
" nee te posse carere velim," however colloquial the 
expression may have been, is natural and from the 
heart. But, in my opinion, the poet of Verona pos- 
sessed more genuine feeUng than any of them. His 
hfe was, I beUeve, unfortunate ; his associates were 
wild and abandoned ; and the warmth of his nature 
took too much advantage of the latitude which the 
morals of those times so criminally allowed to the 
passions. All this depraved his imagination, and 
made it the slave of his senses : but still a native 
sensibility is often very warmly perceptible ; and 
when he touches on pathos, he reaches the heart im- 
mediately. They who have felt the sweets of return 
to a home, from which they have long been absent, 
will confess the beauty of those simple unaffected 
lines: 

O quid solutis est beatius ctiris ? 
Cum mens onus repoDit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum 
Desideratoque acquiescimua lecto. 

Carm. xzxii. 

His sorrows on the death of his brother are the 
very tears of poesy ; and when he complains of the 
ingratitude of mankind, even the inexperienced can- 
not but sympathize with him. I wish I were a poet ; 
I should endeavour to catch, by translation, the spirit 
of those beauties which I admire^ so warmly. 

It seems to have been peculiarly the fate of Catul- 
lus, that the better and more valuable part of his 
poetry has not reached us ; for there is confessedly 
nothing in his extant works to authorize the epithet 
" doctus," so universally bestowed upon him by the 
ancients. If time had suffered the rest to escape, we 
perhaps shoidd have found among them some more 
purely amatory ; but of those we possess, can there 



1 Lib. i. eleg. 3. 

2 In the following PoemSj there is a tranBlation of ods ot 
hia finest Carmina : but I fancy it is only a school-boy** 
oDsay, and deserves to be praised for Uttls more than tna 
attempt. 
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IT, that thoQ^ Hat quit 
»_»ile rtkche, you hare cbnriiy enoo^ lo fbtg 
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Believe me, my dear fne&d. 

With the tnitm a(sa^ 

Apra 19, laoa. 



POEMS, KTo. 
TO JULIA, 



Wht, let Ihe MiD^en critic chide 
Widi an itat fume of vacant pride 



Like VI 



lanila a'< 



the IK 



nfool. 



TO J. ATK— NS— N, ESQ. 



a alagiuiii pool 1 
Oh 1 if the song, lo Jeeling tnie, 
Can pleaae the elect, the aacred few. 
Whose souls, by Taate and NaOiie tai^ 
Thrill with the genuine pulae of thonsl*— 
If some fond feeUng maid like thee, 
Tlie warm^iyed child of Sympathy, 
Shall gay, while o'er my aimple tlvma 
She laDguishej in Paaaion'a dmm, 

" He wai, indeed, a teuler aoul 

No criiic law, no chill concroal, 
Should ever freeze, by timid ait, 
The dowinga of ao food b beoit !" 
Yes ! soul of Haiute ! aoiil of Lon ! 
That, hovering hke s mowwiiig'd im, 
ly cradle wublioBa wil4 
°-~---- itcWd! 

m Feehng's breail the vodvB ai^; 
Oh ! let my song, my mentory, fiod 
A shrme within the tender mijuj • 
And I will acorn Ibe critic'a chide. 
And I will scorn the fume of piids 
Which mantlea o'er the pedant fool. 
Like vapour on a atagnaut pool ! 
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TO A LABT, 
WITH BOMB BUNUSCKIPT P 



When, casting many a look beUaA 

I leave the Inenda I cliacleh hmo 
Perchance gome othar frjanb to flad, 

Bui gurely finding none lo ili^r 
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May now and then a look engage, 
And steal a moment's thought for me. 

But, oh ! in pity let not those 

Whose hearts are not of gentle mould, 
Let not the eye, that seldom flows 

With feeling tear, my Bong hehold. 

For, trust me, they who never melt 
With pity, never melt with love ; 

And they will frown at all I've felt. 
And all my loving lays reprove. 

But if, perhaps, some gentler mind. 
Which rather loves to praise than blame, 

Should in my page an interest find, 
And linger kindly on my name ; 

Tell him, — or, oh ! if gentler still. 
By female lips my name be blest : 

Ah ! where do all aSections thrill 
So sweetly as in woman's breast ? — 

Tell her, that he whose loving themes 
Her eye indulgent wanders o'er. 

Could sometimes wake from idle dreams, 
And bolder flights of fancy soar ; 

That glory ofl would claim the lay. 
And friendship ofl: his numbers move ; 

But whisper then, that, " sooth to say. 
His sweetest song was given to LovS !'* 



TO MRS. 



If, in the dream that hovers 
Around my sleeping mind, 

Fancy thy form discovers. 
And paints thee melting kind. 

If joys from sleep I borrow. 
Sure thou'lt forgive me this ; 

For he who wakes to sorrow 
At least may dream of bliss ! 

Oh ! if thou art, in seeming, 
AU that I've e'er required : 

Oh ! if I feel, in dreaming, 
All that Fve e'er desired; 

Wilt thou foigive my taking 
A kiss, or something more ? 

What thou deny'st me waking. 
Oh! let me slumber o'er! 



TO THE LAK6E AND BEAUTIFUL 

MISS 

M ALLTJSION TO SOME PARTNERSmP IK A LOTTKRT SHARK. 

IMPROMPTU. 

— ^Ego pars Virg. 

S wedlock a species of lottery lies. 
Where in blanks and in prizes we deal ; 

tut how comes it that you, such a capital prize. 
Should so long have remained in the toked ? 

. 2M 



If ever, by Fortune's indulgent decree, 

To me such a ticket should roll, 
A sixteenth, Heaven knows! were sufficient for me; 

For what could I do with the toheie ? 



TO JULIA. 

Well, Julia, if to love, and live 
*Mid all the pleasures love can give, 

Be crimes that bring damnation; 
You — you and I have given such scope 
To loves and joys, we scarce can hope 

In heaven the least salvation ! 

And yet, I think, did Heaven design 
That blisses dear, like yours and mine, 

Should be our own undoing ; 
It bad not made my soul so warm. 
Nor given you such a witching fonn. 

To bid me doat on ruin ! 

Then vnpe away that timid tear ; 
Sweet truant ! you have nought to fear, 

Though you were whehn'd in sin ; 
Stand but at heaven's gate awhile, 
And you so Uke an angd smile. 

They can't but let you in. 



INCONSTANCY. 

And do I then wonder that Julia deceives me, 
When surely there 's nothing in nature more com- 
mon? 
She vows to be true, and while vowing she leaves 
me — 
But could I expect any more firom a woman? 

Oh, woman ! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 

And Mahomet's doctrine was not too severe, 
When he thought you were only materials of pleasure, 

And reason and thinking were out of your sphere. 

By your heart, when the fond sighing lover can win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety 's paid ; 

But, oh ! while he 's blest, let him die on the minat»— 
If he live but a day, he'll be surely betray'd. 



IMITATION OF CATULLUS.' 

TO HIHSELT. 

Bfiser Catolle, desinas ineptire, etc. 

Cease the sighing fool to play ; 
GiB|8Bto trifle life away; 
Ndntanly think those joys thine own, 
Which all, alas ! have falsely flown ! 
What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seem'd thy day to shine. 



1 Few poets knew better than Catullus, what a French 
writer calls 

la d^licatesse 

D*un voluptneux sentiment; 

but his passions too often obscured his imagination —1! 
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\Vhcn lightly thou didst ily to meet 
The girl, who smiled so rosy sweet— 
The girl thuii lovcdst with fonder pain 
Than e'er thy heart can feel again ! 
You met — your souls scem'd all in one — 
Sweet little ^sports were said and done — 
Thy heart was wann enough for both, 
And hers indec>d was nothing loth. 
Such were the hours that once were tliine ; 
But, ail ! those hours no longer shine '. 
For now tlie nymph deliglits no more 
In what she loved so dear before ; 
And all Catullus now can do 
Is to be proud and frigid too ; 
Nor follow where the wanton flies. 
Nor sue the bliss that she denies. 
False maid ! ho bids farewell to theo, 
To love, and all love's misery. 
The hoy -day of his heart is o'er. 
Nor will he court one favour more; 
But eoon he'll see thee droop thy head, 
Doom'd to a lone and loveless bod. 
When none w ill sook the happy night, 
Or come to tniffic in delight ! 
Fly, perjured girl ! — but whither fly ? 
Who now will praise thy check and eye ? 
Who now will drink the syren tone, 
Wliich tells liim thou art all his own ? 
Wlio now will court thy wild delights, 
Thy honey kiss, and turtle bites ? 
Oh ! none. — And ho who loved bcforo 
Can never, never love thee more ! 



EPIGRAM.^ 

Your mother says, my little Venus, 
There 's so7nethm<r jiot correct between us. 

And you're in fault as much as I : 
Now, on my soul, my little Venus, 
I think 't would not be right between us, 

To let your mother tell a lie ! 



TO JULIA. 

Though Fate, my girl, may bid us part. 
Our souls it cannot, shall not, sever ; 

The heart will seek its kindred heart. 
And cling to it as close as ever. 

But must we, must we part indeed ? 

Is all our dream of rapture over? 
And docs not Julia's bosom bleed 

To leave so dear, so fond a lover ? 

Does she too mourn ? — Perhaps she may ; 

Perhaps she weeps our blisses fleetjaig : 
But why is Julia's eye so gay. 

If JuUa's heart like mine is beating? 

I ofl have loved the brilliant glow 
Of rapture in her blue eye streaming — 

But can the bosom bleed with woe. 
While joy is in the glances beaming ? 



No, no !— Yet, love, I will not chide. 
Although your heart were fond of roring: 

Nor that, nor all the world beside. 
Could keep your faithful boy from loving. 

You '11 soon be distant from hia ^e. 
And, with you, all that *b i;vorth 

Oh ! then it will be sweet to die. 
When life has lost its only M-Minw f 



SONG. 



1 I believe this epigram ii originally French. — E. 



SwEKT seducer! blandly oniliing; 
Charming still, and still beguiling ! 
Oft I swore to love thee never. 
Yet I love thee more than ever ! 

Why that little wanton blushing. 
Glancing eye, and bosom flushing ? 
Flushing warm, and wily glancing^— 
All is lovely, all entrancing ! 

Turn away those lips of blisses — 
I am poison'd by thy kisses ! 
Yet, again, ah ! turn them to me : 
Ruin 's sweet, when they undo me ! 

Oh ! be less, be less enchanting ; 
Let some little grace be wanting ; 
Let my eyes, when Fm expiring^ 
Gaze awhile without nHmiring i 



NATURE'S LABEI^. 

A FRAOMENT. 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 

Tlie soul's reflection in the &ce ; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses. 

Crooked mouth, or short proboscis ; 

Boobies have look'd as wise and bright 

As Plato or the Stagyrite : 

And many a sage and learned skull 

Has pecp'd through windows dark and daft* 

Since then, though art do all it can. 

We ne'er can reach the inward Tntm^ 

Nor inward woman, from without 

(Though, ma'am, you smile, as if in doubt,) 

I think 't were well if Nature could 

(And Na^re could, if Nature would) 

Some pretty short descriptions WBte, 

In tablets large, in black and white. 

Which she might hang about our tfarotdfls, 

Like labels upon physic-bottles. 

There we might read of all — ^But 

As learned dialectics say, 

The argument most apt and ample 

For common use, is the example. 

For instance, then, if Nature's care 

Had not arranged those traits so fidr. 

Which speak the soul of Lucy L-nd^i, 

This is the label she'd have pmn*d oil 

LABEL FIRST. 

Within this vase there lies «w*»h rined 
The purest, brightest gem of mii^ i 
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Though Feeling's hand may sometimes throw 
Upon its charms the shade of woe, 
The lustre of the gem, when veil'd. 
Shall be but mellow'd, not conceal'd. 

Now, sirs, imagine, if you 're able. 

That Nature wrote a second label. 

They 're her own words — at least suppose so^ 

And boldly pin it on Pomposo. 

LABEL SECOND. 

When I composed the fustian brain 
Of this redoubted Captain Vain, 
I had at hand but few ingredients. 
And so was forced to use expedients. 
I put therein some small discerning, 
A grain of sense, a grain of learning ; 
And when I saw the void behind, 
I fill'd it up with — ^froth and wind ! 

* * * i|> * * 4i 



TO MRS. M- 



SwEET lady ! look not thus again : 
Those Uttle pouting smiles recal — 

A maid remember'd now with pain. 
Who was my love*, my life, my all ! 

Oh ! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye. 

Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look. 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh ! 

Yes, I did love her — ^madly love — 
She was the sweetest, best deceiver ! 

And oft she swore she'd never rove ! 
And I was destined to beUeve her ! 

Then, lady, do not wear the smile 
Of her whose smile could thus betray : 

Alas ! I think the lovely wile 
Again might steal my heart away. 

And when the spell that stole my mind 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 

I fear the heart which she resign'd 
Will err again, and fly to thee ! 



SONG. 



Why, the world are all thinking about it ; 

And, as for myself, I can swear. 
If I fancied that heaven were without it, 

I 'd scarce feel a wish to go there. 

If Mahomet would but receive me. 
And Paradise be as he paints, 

I 'm greatly afraid, God forgive me ! 
I 'd worship the eyes of his saints. 

But why «hould I think of a trip 
To the Prophet's seragUo above. 

When Phillida gives me her lip. 
As my own little heaven of love ? 

Oh, Phillis ! that kiss may be sweeter 
Than ever by mortal was given ; 



But your lip, love ! is only St. Peter, 
And keeps but the key to your heaven ! 



TO JULIA. 

Mock me no more with love's beguiling dream, 

A dream, I find, illusory aa sweet : 
One smile of friendship, nay of cold esteem. 

Is dearer far than passion's bland deceit ! 

I *ve heard you oft eternal truth declare ; 

Your heart was only mine, I once believed. 
Ah ! shaU I say that all your vows were air ? 

And must I say, my hopes were all deceived ? 

Vow, then, no longer that our souls are twined. 
That all our joys are felt with mutual zeal : 

Julia ! 't is pity, pity makes you kind ; 
You know I love, and you would seem to feeL 

But shall I still go revel in those arms 
On bliss in which affection takes no part ? 

No, no ! farewell ! you give me but your charms. 
When I had fondly thought you gave your heart 



IMPROMPTU. 

Look in my eyes, my blushing fair ! 

Thou 'It see thyself reflected there ; 

And, as I gaze on thine, I see 

Two little miniatures of me : 
Thus in our looks some propagation lies. 
For we make babies in each other's eyes ! 



TO ROSA. 

Does the harp of Rosa slumber? 
OnoMt breathed the sweetest number . 
Ne^Pdoes a wilder song 
Steal the breezy lyre along, 
When the wind, in odours dying, 
Woos it with enamour'd sighmg. 

Does the harp of Rosa cease ? 
Once it told a tale of peace 
To her lover's throbbing breast- 
Then he was divinely blest ! 
Ah' but Rosa loves. no more. 
Therefore Rosa's song is p'er ; 
And her harp neglected lies ; 
And her boy forgotten si^hs. 
Silent harp— forgotten lover — 
Rosa's love and song are over ! 



SYMPATHY 

TO JULLk. 

—sine me tit nulla Venus. Sufyteia. 

OuB, hearts, my love, were doom'd to 
The genuine twins of Sympathy : 
They live with one sensation : , 
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In joy or grief, but most in love. 
Our heart-strings musically movo, 
Aud thrill witli like vibfation. 

How oflcn have I heard thee say, 
Thy vital pulse shall cease to play 

When mine no more is moving ! 
Since, now, to feel a joy (done 
Were worse to thee than feeling none : 

Such sympathy in loving ! 

And, oh ! how often in thoee eyes, 
Which melting bcamM like azure skiei 

In dewy vernal weather — 
How often have I raptured read 
The burning glance, that silent said, 

" Now, love, we feel together V* 



TO JULIA. 

I SAW the peasant's hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever ; 

They seem'd in very being twined ; 
Yet now the oak is fresh as. ever. 

Not so the widow*d ivy shines : 
Torn from its dear and only stay, 

In drooping widowhood it pines. 
And scatters all its blooms away ! 

Thus, Julia, did our hearts entwine. 
Till Fate disturb'd their tender ties : 

Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
While mine, deserted, droops and dies ! 



TO ]vms. 



amore 

In canuti peosior si disconvofB. 



(Pponns. 



Yes, I think I once heard of an amoroas youth 
Who was caught in his grandmother's bed ; 

But I own I had ne'er such a liquorish tooth 
As to wish to be there in his stead. 

'T is for you, my dear madam, such conquests to 
make: 

Antiquarians may value you high : 
But I swear I can't love for antiquity's sake, 

Such a poor virtuoso am I. 

I have seen many ruins all gilded with care. 
But the cracks were still plain to the eye : 

And I ne'er felt a passion to venture in there. 
But turn'd up my nose, and pass'd by ! 

I perhaps might have sigh'd in your magical chain 
When your lip had more freshness to deck it : 

But 1 'd hate even Dian herself in the uxme, — 
She might then go to hell for a Hecate ! 

No, no ! when my heart 's in these amorous faints. 
Which is seldom, thank Heaven ! the case ; — 

For, by reading the Fathers^ and Lives of the Saints^ 
I keep up a stock of good grace : 



But then *t is the creature Imariant and fresh 
That my passion with ecstacy owns : 

For indeed, my dear madam, tbou^ fond oftkeJUA 
I never was partial to hones ! 



ON THE DEATH OF A UkDT. 

Sweet spirit ! if thy aiiy deep 
Nor sees my tears, nor hears my flig^ 

Oh ! I will weep, in luxury weep. 
Till the last beait's-drop filla mine eyes. 

But if thy sainted soul can feel* 

And mingles in our misery. 
Then, then, my breaking heart I *11 sealf— 

Thou shalt not bear one ai^ from me ! 

The beam of mom was on the stream, 
But sullen clouds the day deform : 

Thou wert, indeed, that morning beam, 
And death, alas ! that soUen storm. 

Thou wert not form*d for liying here, 
For thou wezt kindred ¥nth the sky; 

Yet, yet we held thee all ao dear. 
We thought thou wert not fonn'd to die ! 



TO JULIA. 

Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet, 
When absent souls in fancy meet ! — 
At midnight, love, I 'U think of thee ! 
At midnight, love ! oh think of me ! 
Think that thou givest thy dearest kus, 
And I will think I feel the bliss : 
Then, if thou blush, that blush be mine; 
And, if I weep, the tear be thine ! 



TO 



Can I again that fonn cuuess, 
Or on that lip in rapture twine ? 

No, no ! the hp that all may press 
Shall never more be preas'd by mine. 

Can I again that lo(^ recall' 

Which once could make me die fat thee! 
No, no ! the eye that bums on all 

Shall never more be prized by me! 



WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF A 
LADY'S COMMON-PLACeTbOOK. 

Here is one leaf reserved for me« 
From all thy sweet memorials free; 
And here my simple song might teU 
The feelings thou must guess ao wcIL 
But could I thus, within thy niind» 
One little vacant comer find. 
Where no impression yet ii 
Where no memorial yet has 
Oh! it should bo my 
To write mv "name for ever 
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SONG. 

AwAT with this pouting and sadness ! 

Sweet girl ! will you never give o'er ? 
I love you, by Heaven ! to madness, 

And what can I swear to you more ? 
Beheve not the old woman's fable, 

That oaths are as short as a kiss ; 
I '11 love you as long as I 'm able, 

And swear for no longer than this. 

Then waste not the time with professions ; 

For not to be bleat when we can 
Is one of the darkest transgressions 

That happen 'twixt woman and man. — 
Pretty moralist ! why thus beginning 

My innocent warmth to reprove ? 
Heaven knows that I never loved sinning — 

Except httle sinnings in love ! 

If swearing, however, will do it, 

Come, bring me the calendar, pray — 
I vow by that hp I '11 go through it. 

And not miss a saint on my way. 
The angels shall help me t^ wheedle ; 

I '11 swear upon every one 
That e'er danced on the point of a needle,^ 

Or rode on a beam of the sun ! 

Oh ! why should Platonic control, love. 

Enchain an emotion so free ? 
Your soul, though a very sweet soul, love, 

Will ne'er be sufficient for me. 
If you think, by this coolness and scorning, 

"To seem more angelic and bright, 
Be an angel, my love, in the morning, 

Butt oh ! &e a woman to-night! 



TO ROSA. 

Like him who trusts to summer skies, 

And puts his little bark to sea. 
Is he who, lured by smiling eyes. 

Consigns his simple heart to thee : 
For fickle is the sununer wind. 

And sadly may the bark be toss'd ; 
For thou art sure to change thy mind. 

And then the wretched heart is lost ! 



TO ROSA. 

Oh ! why should the girl of my soul be in tears 

At a meeting of rapture like this. 
When the glooms of the past, and the sorrow of years. 

Have been paid by a moment of bliss ? 

Are they shed for that moment of blissful delight 

Which dwells on her memory yet ? 
Po they flow, like the dews of the amorous night. 

From the warmth of the sun that has set ? 



1 I believe Mr. Little alluded here to a famoDs question 
among the early schoolmen : " how many thousand angela 
could dance upon the point of a very fine needle, without 
jostlinf one another t** If he could have been thinking of 
the schools while he was writing this song, we cannot say 
** canit mdoetrnm.''^ 



Oh ! sweet is the tear on that languishing smile, 

That smile which is loveliest then ; 
And if such are the drops that dehght can beguile, 

Thou shalt weep them again and agam ! 



RONDEAU. 

** Good night ! good night !"— and is it so 7 

And must I from my Rosa go ? 

Oh, Rosa ! say " Good night !" once more. 

And I '11 repeat it o'er and o'er. 

Till the first glance of dawning Ught 

Shall find us saymg still, " Good night !" 

And still "Good night !" my Rosa say- 
But whisper still, " A minute stay ;" 
And I will stay, and every minute 
Shall have an age of rapture in it. 
We '11 kiss and kiss in quick delight. 
And murmur, while we kiss, " Good night !" 

" Good night !" you '11 murmur with a ngh, 

And tell me it is time to fly : 

And I will vow to kiss no morej 

Yet kiss you closer than before ; 

Till slumber seal our weaiy sight — 

And then, my love ! my soul! "Goodnight!" 



AN ARGUMENT 
TO ANY PHILLIS OR CHLOE. 

I 'vE oft been told by learned friars, 
That wishing and the crime are one. 

And Heaven puni^es desires 
As much as if the deed were done. 

If wishing damns us, you and I 
Are damn'd to all our heart's content ; 

Come then, at least we may enjoy 
Sooie pleasure for our punishment ! 



TO ROSA. 

WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 

The wisest soul, by anguish torn. 
Will soon unlearn the lore it knew ; 

And when the shnning casket 's worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too. 

But love 's an essence of the soul. 
Which sinks not withtfiis chain of clay- 

Which throbs beyond the chi]} control 
Of withering pain or pale decay. 

And suiiely when the touch of death 
Dissolves the spirit's mortal ties. 

Love still attends the soaring breath. 
And makes it purer for the skies ! 

Oh, Rosa ! . when, to seek its sphere, * 
My soul shall leave this orb of men ! 

That love it found so bhs&ful here 
Shall be its best of blisses thes I 

And, as in fabled dreams of old. 
Some airy genius, child of time! 
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FkeBided o*er each star that roll'd, 
And tracked it through its path sublime ; 

So thou, fair planet, not unled, 
Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray ; 

Thy lo?er*s shade, divinely wed, 
Shall linger round thy wandering way. 

L^ other spirits range the sky, 

And brighten in the solar gem ; 
I '11 bask beneath that lucid eye, 

Nor enyy worlds of suns to them ! 

And oh ! if airy shapes may steal 
To mingle with a mortal frame. 

Then, then, my loye ! — ^but drop the veil ! 
Hide, hide from Heaven the unholy flame. 

No ! — when that heart shall cease to beat. 
And when that breath at length is free ; 

Then, Rosa, soul to soul we '11 meet. 
And mingle to eternity. 



ANACREONTIQUE. 

in lacrffvuu yerterat omne memm. 

THb. lib. i. eleg. 5. 

Press the grape, and let it pour 
Around the board its purple shower ; 
And while the drops my goblet steep, 
I '11 think — in tooe the clusters weep. 

Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine ! 
Heaven grant no tears but tears of wine. 
Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow, 
I '11 taste the luxury of tooe! 



ANACREONTIQUE. 

Friend of my soul ! this goblet sip, 

*T wiU chase that pensive tear ; 
'Tis not so sweet as woman's lip, 
But, oh ! 'tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 

'T will steal away thy mind ; 
But, like affection's dream. 
It leaves no sting behind ! 

Come, twine the wil^th, thy brows to shade ; 

These flowers were cull'd at noon ; — 
Like woman's love the rose will fade, 
But ah ! not half so soon ! 
For, t'aough the flower 's decay 'd. 

Its fragrance is not o'er ; 
But once when love 's betray'd, 
The heart can bloom no more ! 



" Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no more !" 

St. John^ chap. viii. 

Oh, woman, if by simple wile 

Thy soul has stray'd from honour's track, 
'T is mercy only can beguile, 

By gentle ways, the wanderer back. 



The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
Wash'd by thy tears may yet decay ; 

As clouds that sully morning skies 
May all bo swept in showers away. 

Go, go — be innocent, and live — 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore ; 
But Heaven in pitj can forg;ive. 

And bids thee "Go, and sin no more !" 



LOVE AND MARRLAGK 

Eque brevi vrabo ferre porenne maloin. 

SccunduSf eleg. m 

Still the question I muat pany. 

Still a wajTward truant prove : 
Where I love, I must not many. 

Where I marry, cannot love. 

Were she fairest of creation. 
With the least presmning mind ; 

Learned without affectation ; 
Not deceitful, yet refined ; 

Wise enough, dR. never rigid ; 

Gay, but not too lightly fVee ; 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid ; 

Warm, yet satisfied with me : 

Were she all this, ten times over. 
All that Heaven to earth allovirs, 

I should be too much her lover 
Ever to become her spouse. 

Love will never bear enslaving ; 

Summer garments suit him best : 
Bliss itself is not worth having. 

If we're by compulsion blest. 



THE KISS. 



Ilia nisi in lecto nusquam potuere doceri. 

Ovid. lib. iL eleg. 5^ 



Give me, my love, that billing 

I taught you one delicious night. 
When, turning epicures in bliss. 

We tried inventions of delight. 

Come, gently steal my lips along. 
And let your lips in mummiB move/— 

Ah, no !— '•again — that kiss was wrong,— 
How can you be so dull, my love ? 

" Cease, cease !" the blushing girl replied— 
And in her milky arms she caught mo 

" How can you thus your pupil dude ; 
You know '/ vxu in the dark you tu^ mer* 



TO MISS 



ON HER ASKING THE AUTHOR. WHT ■!¥« HAD 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 

Fll ask the sylph who round thee 
And in thy breath his pinion dipSL 

Who suns him in thy lucent eyea^ 
jtVnd faints upon thy sighing lipg - 
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I'll ask him where 's <he veil of sleep 
That used to shade thy looks of light ; 

And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
When other suns are sunk in night. 

And I will say — ^her angel breast 
Has never throbb'd with guilty sting ; 

Her bosom is the sweetest nest 
Where Slumber could repose his wing ! 

And I will say — her cheeks of flame, 
Which glow like roses in the sun. 

Have never felt a blush of shame, 
Elxcept for what her eyes have done ! 

Then tell me, why, thou child of ah" ! 

Does Slumber from her eyelids rove ? 
What is hy heart's impassioned care ? — 

Perhaps, oh, sylph ! perhaps 't is love ! 



NONSENSE. 



Good reader! if you e'e^^ve seen. 

When PhcBbus hasten^Phis pillow. 
The mermaids, with their tresses green. 

Dancing upon the western billow : 
If you have seen, at twihght dim. 
When the lone spirit's vesper hymn 

Floats wild along the winding shore : 
If you have seen, through mist of eve. 
The fairy train their ringlets weave. 
Glancing along the spangled green : — 

If you have seen all this, and more, 
God bless me ! what a deal you 've seen ! 



TO JULIA. 



ON HER BIRTH-DAT. 



When Time was entwining the garland of years. 
Which to crown my beloved was given. 

Though some of the leaves might be sullied with tears^ 
Yet the flowers were all gather'd in heaven ! 

And long may this garland be sweet to the eye. 

May its verdure for ever be new ! 
Young Love shall enrich it with many a sigh. 

And Pity shall nurse it with dew ! 



ELEGIAC STANZAS.' 

How sweetly could I lay my head 
Within the cold grave's silent breast ; 

Where Sorrow's tears no more are shed. 
No more the ills of hfe molest. 

For, ah ! my heart, how very soon 
The glittering dreams of youth are past ! 

And, long before it reach its noon, 
The sun of life is overcast. 



1 This poem, and some others of the same pensive caat, 
we may rammw, were the result of the few melancholy 
moments which a life so short and so pleasant as that of the 
author could have aUow*d.— E. 



TO ROSA. 



A far conserva, e cumulo d' amantL — Past. Fid. 

And are you then a thing of art, 
Seducing ail and loving none ? 

And have I strove to gain a heart 
Which every coxcomb thiijiks his own ? 

And do you, like the dotard's fire. 
Which powerless of enjojdng any, 

Feeds its abortive sick desire. 
By trifling impotent with many ? 

Do you thus seek to flirt a number 
And through a round of danglers run, 

Because your heart's insipid slumber 
Could never wake to feel for one. 

Tell me at once if this be true. 
And I shall calm my jealous breast ; 

Shall learn to join the dangling crew. 
And share your simpers with the rest. 

But if your heart be not so free, — 
Oh ! if another share that heait. 

Tell not the danming tale to me. 
But mingle mercy with your art 

I'd rather think you black as hell, 
Than find you to be all divine, 

And know that heart could love so well. 
Yet know that heart would not be mine ! 



LOVE IN A STORM 

Q,uam juvat im mites ventos audire cobantem, 
£t dominam tenero continuisse sinu. Tibullus. 



Loud sung the wind in the ruins above, 
Which murmur'd the wai^ngs of time o*er oar 
head; 
While fearless we ofier'd devotions to Love, 
is The rude rock our pillow, the rushes our bed. 

Damp was the chill of the wintry air. 
But it made us cling closer, and warmly unite ; 

Dread was the lightning, and horrid its glare, 
But it show'd me my Julia in languid delight. 



To my bosom she nestled, and felt not a fear, 
Though the shower did beat, and the tempest did 
• frown : 

Her sighs were as sweet, and her murmurs as dear. 
As if she lay lull'd on a pillow of down ! 



SONG. 



Jessy on a bank was sleeping, 
A flower beneath her bosom lay ; 

Love, upon her slumber creeping. 
Stole the flower and flew away ! 

then, poor Jessy's ruin, 
, becalmed by Slumber's wing, 
felt what Love was doing — 
dream'd of such a thing. 




MOORE'S WORKS. 



THE SURPRISE. 

Chlokib, I swear, by all I ever iwore, 
ThMt from this hour I shall not love theo more. — 
** What ! love no more ? Oh ! why this alter*d vow?*' 
Because I cannot love thee fiiore--than now! 



TO A SLEEPING MAID. 

Wakk, my life! thy lover's arma 
Are twined around thy sleeping chaimi : 
Wake, my love ! and let desire 
Kindle those opening orbs of fire. 

Yet, sweetest, though the bliss delight thee, 
If the guilt, the shame aHhght thee, 
Still those orbs in darkness keep ; 
Sleep, my girl, or seem to deep. 



TO PHILLIS. 

PniLLis, you little rosy rake, 
That heart of yours I loi^ to rifle : 

Come, give it me, and do not make 
So much ado about a trifle! 



SONG. 



When the heart's feeling 
Bums with concealing, 
Glances will tell what we fear to confess : 
Oh ! what an anguish 
Silent to languish. 

Could we not look all we wish to express ! 

When half-expiring. 

Restless, desiring. 
Lovers wish something, but must not say what, 

Looks tell the wanting. 

Looks tell the granting, 
Looks betray all that the heart would be at. 



THE BALLAD.' 

Thou hast sent me a flowery band. 
And told me 't was fresh from the field ; 

That the leaves were untouch'd by the hand, 
And the purest of odours would yield. 

And indeed it was fragrant and fair ; 

But, if it were handled by thee. 
It would bloom with a livelier air. 

And would surely be sweeter to me ! 

Then take it, and let it entwine 
Thy tresses, so flowing and bright ; 

And each little flow'ret will shine 
More rich than a gem to my sight. 

1 This ballad was probably suggested by the ibllowiog 
Epigram in Martial : 

Intactas qnare mittis mihi, Polla, corona*, 
A te vezatas malo tenero rosas. 

Epiff. xc. lib. 11. — E. 



Let the odorous gak of thy toeath 
Embalm it with mtqy a ngb ; 

Nay, let it be wither'd to death 
Beneath the warm noon of thine ^ye. 

And instead of the dew that it beu% 
The dew dropping fieah from the tree, 

On its leaves let me nninber the teen 
That affeotion haa stolen fiom thee t 



TO MRS. 



ON HER BEAUnFUL TKANBLATIOH Of 
V0ITUBE*8 KISS. 

Moo asM sor ma Mne 6tait Iws tonto leti^ 
Pour saroorer le miol qui sor la rdtre 6tait; 
Mais en me retiraot, eUe resta derrMre, 
Tant de ce dooz plaiiir I'ammee rarrdtolt! JUL 

How heavenly wis the poet'e doom. 
To breath his spirit through a Um ; 

And lose withii^ aweet a tomh 
The tremblix^PbaMnger of faliai ! 

And, ah ! his soul ratnm'd to ftel 
That it again could xaviah'd be ; 

For in the kiss that thoa didet atealt 
His life and soul have fled to thee! 



TO A LADY. 

OH BUt BUfOUni. 

Tht song has taxi^ mj heart to ftel 
Those soothing thoogfata of heavenlty lo*^ 

Which o'er the sainted spirito steal 
When listening to the apherea above ! 

When, tired of life and iniaei7« 
I wish to sigh my latest braatfa. 

Oh, Emma! I will fly to thee. 
And thou shalt aing me into daadk 1 

And if along thy lip and oheek 
That smile of hcevenly aoftaeai play. 

Which,— ah ! foigive a mind that 'a 
So oft has stolen my mind awij; 

Thou'lt seem an angel of the akj* 
That comes to charm me into Uiaa: 

m gaze and dio— who would not 
If death were half so aweet aa 



A DREABL 

I THOUGHT this heart eonaamiiig laj 
On Cupid's burning shrine: 

I thought he stole thy heart away. 
And placed it near to mine. 

I saw thy heart begin to melt, 

Like ice before the son ; 
Tiil both a glow congenial fth^ 

And mingled into one ! 



UTTLFS POEMS. 



9S1 



WRTITEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
CALLED "THE BOOK OP FOLLIES;" 

In uhich every one that opened it should contrSnUe 

something. 



TO THE BOOK OF FOLLIES. 

This tribute *8 from a wretched elf, 
Who hails thee emblem of himself! 
The book of life, which I have traced. 
Has been, hke thee, a motley waste 
Of foUies scribbled o*er and o^er, 
One folly bringing hundreds more. 
Some have indeed been writ so neat, 
In characters so fair, so sweet. 
That those who judge not too severely 
Have said they loved such follies dearly ! 
' Yet still, O book ! the allusion stands ; 
For these were penn'd by female hands; 
The rest, — alas ! I own the truth, — 
Have all been scribbled so uncouth. 
That prudence, with a withering look. 
Disdainful flings away th^^ok. 
Like thine, its pages here and there 
Have oft been stain'd with blots of care ; 
And sometimes hours of peace, I own, 
Upon some fairer leaves have shone, 
White as the snowings of that Heaven 
By which those hours of peace were given 
But now no longer — such, oh ! such 
The blast of Disappointment's touch ! 
No longer now those hours appear ; 
Each leaf is suUied by a tear : 
Blank, blank is every page with care ; 
Not e*en a folly brightens there. 
Will they yet brighten ? — Never, never ! 
Then shut the hook^ O God ! for ever ! 



WRITTEN IN THE SAME. 

TO THE PRETTY LITTLE MRS. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Magis venustatem an brevitatem mireris incertum est 

Maerob. Sat. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

This journal of folly *s an emblem of me ; 
Bi*.. what book shaU we find emblematic of thee ? 
Oh ! shall we not say thou art Lovers duodecimo ? 
None can be prettier, few can be less, you know. 
Such a volume in sheets were a volume of charms; 
Or, if bounds it should only be bound in our arms ! 



SONG. 
Dear ! in pity do not speak ; 

In your eyes I read it all. 
In the flushing of your cheek. 

In those tears that fall. 
Yes, yes, my soul ! I see 

You love, you live for only me ! 

Beam, yet beam that killing eve, 
Bid me expire in luscious pain ; 
2 N 



But kiss me, kiss me while I die, 

And, oh ! I live again ! 
Still, my love ! with looking kiU, 

And, oh ! revive with kisses still ! 



THE TEAR. 

On beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
And chilly was the midnight gloom. 

When by the damp grave Ellen wept — 
Sweet maid ! it was her lindor's tomb * 

A warm tear gush'd — ^the wintry air 
Congeal'd it as it flow'd away : 

All night it lay an ice-drop there. 
At mom it glittered in the ray ! 

An angel, wandering from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem ! 



TO 



In bona cur quisqnam tertius iata venit? — OvU. 

So ! Rosa turns her back on me. 
Thou walking monument ! for thee ; 
Whose visage, like a grave-stone scribbled. 
With vanity bedaub'd, befribbled, 
Tells only to the reading eye. 
That underneath corrupting lie, 
Within thy heart's contagious tomb 
(As in a cemetery's gloom,) 
Suspicion, rankling to infection, 
And all the worms of black reflection ! 

And thou art Rosa's dear elect. 

And thou hast won the lovely trifle ; 
And I must bear repulse, neglect. 

And I must all my anguish stifle : 
While thou for ever linger'st nigh, 

Scowhng, muttering, gloating, mumming 
Like some sharp, busy, fretful fly. 

About a twinkling taper humming 



TO JULIA 

weeping. 
Oh ! if your tears are given to care, 

If real woe disturbs your peace, 
Come to my bosom, weeping fair ! 

And I will bid your weeping cease 

But if with Fancy's vision'd fears. 
With dreams of woe your bosom thrill ; 

You look so lovely in your tears. 
That I must bid you drop them still ! 



SONG. 
Have you not seen the timid tear 
Steal tremUing from mine eye 
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Have you not mark'd thn flush of fear, 
Or caught thn murmur'd sigh ? 

And can you think my love is chill, 
Nor iix'd on you alone ? 

And can you rend, by doubting still, 
A heart so much your own ? 

To you my souFs affections move 

Devoutly, warmly true ; 
My life has been a task of love. 

One long, long thought of you. 
If all your tender faith is o'er. 

If still my truth you'll try ; 
Alas ! I know but one proof more, — 

I'll bless your name, and die ! 



THE SHIELD.^ 
On ! did you not hear a voice of death ? 

And did you not mark the paly form 
Which rode on the silver mist of the heath, 

And sung a ghostly dirge in the storm ? 

Was it a wailing bird of the gloom. 
Which shrieks on tlie house of woo all night ? 

Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb. 
To howl and to feed till the glance of light ? 

'T was not the death-bird's cry from the wood, 
Nor shivering fiend that hung in the blast ; 

*T was the shade of Ilelderic — ^man of blood — 
It screams for the guilt of days that are past ! 

See how the red, red lightning strays, 
And scares the ghding ghosts of the heath ! 

Now on the leafless yew it plays, 
Where hangs the shield of this son of death ! 

That shield is blushing with murderous stains ; 

Long has it hung from the cold yew's spray ; 
It is blown by storms and wash'd by rains. 

But neither can take the blood away ! 

Oft by that yew, on the blasted field. 
Demons dance to the red moon's light ; 

While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging 
shield 
Sings to the raving spirit of night ! 



TO MRS. 



Yes, Heaven can witness how I strove 
To love thee with a spirit's love ; 
To make thy purer wish mf own. 
And mingle with thy mind alone. 
Oh ! I appeal to those pure dreams 
In which my soul has hung on thee. 
And I've forgot thy witching form, 
And I've forgot the liquid beams 
That eye effuses, thrilling warm- 
Yes, yes, forgot each sensual charm. 
Each madd'ning spell of luxury. 
That could seduce my soul's desires, 
And Irid it throb with guiltier fires. — 



1 This poem is perfectly in the taste of the present day- 
"bii nam pltibscula gaudot" — E. 



Such tras my love, and many a timfi. 
When sleep has given thee to my breast, 
And thou hast seem'd to share the crime 
Which made tliy lover wildly blest ; 
E'en then, in all tiiat rich delusion, 
When, by voluptuous visions fired, 
3Iy soul, in rapture's warm confusion. 
Has on a phantom's lip expired ! 
E'en then some purer thoughts wocil t 
Amid my senses' warm excess ; 
And at the moment — oh ! e'en them 
I've started from thy melting press, 
And blush'd for all I've dared to feel. 
Yet sigh'd to feel it all again ! — 
Such teas my love, and still, O still 
I might have calm'd the unholy thrill : 
My heart might be a taintless shrine. 
And thou its votive saint should be : 
There, there I'd make thee all divine, 
Myself divine in honouring thee. 
But, oh ! that night ! that fatal night ! 
When both bewilder' d, both betray'd, 
We sank benetUhthe flow of soul. 
Which for a mtfent mock'd cqntrol; 
And on the dangerous kiss delay'd. 
And almost yielded to delight ! 
God ! how I wish'd, in that vnid hour. 
That lips alone, thus stamp'd with h^ 
Had for a moment all the power 
To make our souls effusing meet ! 
That we might mingle by the breath 
In all of love's delicious death ; 
And in a kiss at once be blest. 
As, oh ! we trembled at the rest ! 
Pity me, love ! I '11 pity thee. 
If thou indeed hast felt like me. 
All, all my bosom's peace is o*er ! 
At night, which was my hour of calm. 
When from the page of classic lore. 
From tlin pure fount of ancient lay, 
My soul had drawn the placid balm 
Which charm'd its little gj^letk away ; 
Ah ! there I find that balm no more. 
Those spells, which make us oft forgf 
The fleeting troubles of the day. 
In deeper sorrows only whet 
The stings they cannot tear away. 
When to my pillow rack'd I fly. 
With wearied sense and wakefal eye. 
While my brain maddens, where, O wly* 
Is that serene consoling prayer. 
Which once has harbinger'd my rest, 
When the still soothing voice of Heaven 
Has seem'd to whisper in my breast, 
" Sleep on, thy errors are forgiven !" 
No, though I still in semblance pray. 
My thoughts are wandering fyx away. 
And e'en the name of Deity 
Is murmur'd out in sighs for tbee !* 



1 This irregular recorrence of the iliyin— is adoptadftM 
the light poetry of the French, and is, I IhUk, fuikM 
suited to express the varieties of feeliog. & gssdcr tm 
tions, die verses may flow periodiQ and legoiar; tod ia^ 
transition to violent passion, can •amaam aB tlw snlaiH 
abruptness of blank verse. Beiidea, 1^ d kp w U f wilfc ^ 



LITTLE'S POEMS. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY JULIA ON THE 
DEATH OF HER BROTHER. 

Though sorrow long has worn my heart ; 

Though every day I *ve counted o'er 
Has brought a new and quickening smart 

To wounds that rankled fresh before ; 

Though m my earliest life bereft 

Of many a link by nature tied ; 
Though hope deceived, and pleasure left ; 

Though friends betray'd, and foes belied ; 

I still had hopes — ^for hope will stay 

After the sunset of delight ; 
So like the star which ushers day, 
' We scarce can think it heralds night ! 

I hoped that, after all its strife. 
My weary heart at length should rest, 

And, fainting from the waves of life. 
Find harbour in a brother's breast. 

That brother's breast was warm with truth, 
Was bright with honour's purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth — 
Oh ! why then was he torn away ? 

He should have stay'd, have linger'd here, 

To calm his Julia's every woe ; 
He should have chased each bitter tear, 

And not have caused those tears to flow. 

We saw his youthful soul expand 
In blooms of genius, nursed by taste ; 

While Science, with a fostering hand. 
Upon his brow her chaplet placed. 

We saw his gradual opening mind 

Enrich'd by all the graces dear ; 
Enlighten'd, social, and refined. 

In friendship firm, in love sincere. 

Such was the youth we loved so well ; 

Such were the hopes that fate denied — 
We loved, but, ah ! we could not tell 

How deep, how dearly, till he died ! 

Close as the fondest links could strain, 
Twined with my very heart he grew ; 

And by that fate which breaks the chain. 
The heart is almost broken too ! 



FANNY OF TIMMOL. 

A MAIL-COACH ADVENTURE. 
Quadrig^is petimus bene vivere. Horace. 

SvncET Fanny of Timmol ! when first you came in 
To the close Uttle carriage in which I was hurl'd, 

I thought to myself, if it were not a sin, 
I could teach you the prettiest tricks in the world. 



limits of distich and itanza, it allows an interesting suspen- 
■ionoftheMntimeDt.—E. • 



For your dear httle lips, to their destiny true, 
Seem'd to know they were bom for the use of an- 
other ; 

And, to put me in mind of what I ought to do, 
Were eternally biting and kissing each other. 

And then you were darting from eyelids so sly, — 
Half open, half shutting, — such tremulous light: 

Let them say what they will, I could read in your eye 
More comical things than I ever shall write. 

And oft, as we mingled our legs and our feet, 
I felt a pulsation, and cannot tell whether 

In yours or in mine — ^but I know it was sweet. 
And I think we both felt it and trembled together. 

At length wheii arrived, at our supper we sat, 
I heard with a sigh, which had something of pain, 

That perhaps our last moment of meeting was that. 
And Fanny should go back to Timmol again. 

Yet I swore not that I was in love with you Fanny, 
Oh, no ! for I felt it could never be true ; 

I but said — what I 've said very often to many — 
There 's few I would rather be kissing than you. 

Then first did I learn that you once had believed 
Some lover, the dearest and falsest of men ; 

And so gently you spoke of the youth who deceived. 
That I thought you perhaps might be templed 
again. 

But you told rae that passion a moment amused. 
Was foUow'd too oft by an age of repenting ; 

And check'd me so softly that, while you refused, 
Forgive me, dear girl, if I thought 't was consenting ! 

And still I entreated, and still you denied, 

Till I almost was made to believe you sincere; 
Though I found that, in bidding me leave you, you 
sigh'd, 
And when you repulsed me, 't was done with a 
tear. 

In vain did I whisper, " There 's nobody nigh ;'* 
In vain with the tremors of passion implore ; 

Your excuse was a kiss, and a tear your rqply — 
I acknowledged them both, and I ask*d for no 
more. 

Was I right ?— oh ! I cannot believe I was wrong. 

Poor Fanny is gone back to Timmol again ; 
And may Providence guide her uninjured along, 

Nor scatter her path with repentance and pain ! 

By Heaven ! I would rather for ever forswear 
The Elysium that dwells on a beautiftil breast, 

Than alarm for a moment the peace that is there, 
Or banish the dove from so hallow'd a nest *. 



A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

How oft a cloud with envious veil. 
Obscures your bashful light. 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of mji^J 
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*T u thoB the world's obtrusive wrongs 

Obscure with malice keen 
Some timid heart, which only longs 
. To live and die unseen ! 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Sic juvat perire. 

Whin wearied wretches sink to sleep, 
How heavenly soft their slumbers lie ! 

How sweet is death to those who weep, 
To those who weep and long to die ! 

Saw you the soft and grassy bed, 

Where flowerets deck the green earth's breast ? 
*T is there I wish to lay my head, 

*T is there I wish to sleep at rest ! 

Oh ! let not tears embalm my tomb. 
None but the dews by twilight given ! 

Oh ! let not sighs disturb the gloom. 
None but the whispering winds of Heaven ! 



THE KISS. 

Grow to my lip, thou sacred kiss, 

On which my soul's beloved swore 
That there should come a time of bliss 

When she would mock my hopes no more ; 
And fancy shall thy glow renew. 

In sighs at mom, and dreams at night, 
And none shall steal thy holy dew 

TiU thou 'rt absolved by rapture's rite. 
Sweet hours that are to make me blest, 

Oh ! fly, like breezes, to the goal. 
And let my love, my more than soul, 

Come panting to this fever'd breast ; 
And while in every glance I drink 

The rich o'erflowings of her mind, 
Oh ! let her all impassion'd sink, 

In sweet abandonment resign'd, 
Blushing for all our struggles past. 
And murmuring, ** I am thine at last !*' 



TO 



WfVH all my soul, then, let us part, 
Stfnce both are anxious to be free ; 

And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me. 

We *ve had some happy hours together, 
But joy must often change its wing ; 

And spring would be but gloomy weather. 
If we had nothing else but spring. 

*T ift not that I expect to find 
A m6re devoted, fond, and true one, 

With rosier cheek or sweeter mind — 
Enough for me that she *s a new one. 

Thus let ua leave the bower of love, 
Where we have loiter'd long in bliss ; 



And yon may down Ihat padi-way rove, 
While I shall take my way throui^ Cfttf. 

Our hearts have suffered tittle harm 

In this short fever of desire ; 
You have not lost a single chsnn. 

Nor I one spaik of feeling fire. 

My kisses have not stainM the roee 
Which Nature hong upon your tip ; 

And still your sigh with nectar flowa 
For many a raptiued sonl to aip. 

Farewell ! and when some other fiur 
Shall call your wanderer to her aims, 

'T will be my luxury to compare 
Her spells with your lemembei'd chaimi. 

** This cheek," I'll say, "is not so farij^ 
As one that used to me^ my kiss ; 

This eye has not such tiqoid lig^ 
As one that used to talk of Uiss !** 

Farewell ! and when some ihtore lover 
Shall claim the heart which I resign. 

And in exulting jc^ discover 
An the chaxms that once were mine ; 

I think I should be sweetly Uest, 

If, in a soft imperfect ai^h. 
You 'd say, while to his boeom prest, 

He loves not half so weU aa I ! 



A REFLECTION AT SEA. 

See how, beneath the moonbeam's ■""^ 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while^ 
And murmuring then snbsidea to rest 



Thus man, the sport of Uiss "»4 eara^ 
Rises on Time's eventfhl aea ; 

And, having swell'd a m^ipiftm' there, 
Thus melts into eternity ! 



AN INVITATION TO SUFFER 
TO MRS . 

Myself, dear Julia ! and the Son, 
Have now two years of rambling ran ; 
And he before his wheels has driven 
The grand menagerie of heaven. 
While I have met on earth, I swear. 
As many brutes as he has there. 
The only difference I can see 
Betwixt the flaming god and me. 
Is, that his ways are periodic. 
And mine, I fear, are simply ocUtc. 
But, dearest girl ! 't is now a lapse 
Of two short years, or less, peiiiapa. 
Since you to me, and I to yon, 
Vow'd to be ever fondly true!— 
Ah, Julia ! those were pleasant timea ! 
You loved me for my amorous 
And I loved you, because I thought 
'T was so delicious to be taug^ 



LITTLE'S POEMS. 



V» 



By such a charming guide as you, 

With eyes of fire and lips of dew, 

All I had often fancied o'er, 

But never, never felt before : 

The day flew by, and night was short 

For half our blisses, half our sport ! 

I know not how we chang'd, or why, 

Or if the first was you or I : 

Yet so 't is now, we meet each other, 

And I'm no more than Julia's brother; 

While she 's so Uke my prudent sister. 

There 's few would think how close I *ve kiss'd her. 

But, Julia, let those matters pass ! 
If you will brim a sparkling glass 
To vanish'd hours of true delight. 
Come to me after dusk to-night. 
I '11 have no other guest to meet you, 
But here alone I '11 tete-a-tete you. 
Over a little attic feast. 
As full of cordial soul at least. 
As those where Delia met Tibullus, 
Or Lesbia wanton'd with Catullus.* 

I '11 sing you many a roguish sonnet 
About it, at it, and upon it : 
And songs address'd, as if I loved. 
To all the girls with whom I 've roved. 
Come, pr'ythee come, you '11 find me here, 
Like Horace, waiting for his dear.* 
There shall not be to-night, on earth. 
Two souls more elegant in mirth ; 
And, though our hey-day passion 's fled, 
The spirit of the love that 's dead 
Shall hover wanton o'er our head ; 
Like souls that round the grave will fly, 
In which their late possessors lie : 
And who, my pretty Julia, knows. 
But when our warm remembrance glows, 
The ghost of Love may act anew. 
What Love when living used to do ! 



AN ODE UPON MORNING. 

Turn to me, love ! the morning rays 
Are glowing o'er thy languid charms ; 

Take one luxurious parting gaze. 
While yet I linger in thine arms. 

*Twas long before the noon of night 
I stole into thy bosom, dear ! 

And now the glance of dawning light 
Has found me still in dalliance here. 

Turn to me, love ! the trembling gleams 
Of mom along thy white neck stray ; 

Away, away, you envious beams, 
I '11 chase you with my lips away ! 

Oh ! is it not divine to think, — 
While all around were lull'd in night 



1 Coenam, non sine Candida puella. 

Cat. Carm. xiii. 

2 -^— — puellam 

Ad mediam noctem expecto. 

^or. lib. i. sat. 5. 



While even the planets seem'd to wink,- 
We kept our vigils of delight ? 

The heart, that littl^ world of ours, 
Unhke the drowsy world of care. 

Then, then awaked its sweetest powers, 
And all was animation there ! 

Kiss me once more, and then I fly, 
Our parting would to noon-day last ; 

There, close that languid trembling eye, 
And sweetly dream of all the past ! 

As soon as Night shall fix her seal 
Upon the eyes and lips of men, 

Oh, dearest ! I will panting steal 
To nestle in thine arms again ! 

Our joys shall take their stolen flight, 
Secret as those celestial spheres 

Which make sweet music all the night. 
Unheard by drowsy mortal ^ara ! 



SONG.» 



Oh ! nothing in life can sadden us. 

While we have wine and good humour in store . 
With this, and a httle of love to madden us. 

Show me the fool that can labour for more ! 
Come, then, bid Ganymede fill every bowl for you. 

Fill them up brinmiers, and drink as I call : 
I 'm going to toast every nymph of my soul for you. 

Ay, on my soul, I 'm in love with them all ! 

Dear creatures ! we can't live without them, 
. They 're all that is sweet and seducing to man ! 
Looking, sighing about and about them. 
We dote on them, die for them, all that we can. 

Here 's Phillis ! — ^whose innocent bosom 

Is always agog for some novel desires ; 
To-day to get lovers, to-morrow to lose 'em, 

Is all that the innocent Phillis requires. — 
Here 's to the gay little Jessy ! — who simpers 

So vastly good humour'd, whatever is done ; 
She 'U kiss you, and that without whining or whimpers, 

And do what you please with you — all out of fun ! 

Dear creatures, etc. 

A bumper to Fanny ! — I know you will scorn her. 

Because she 's a prude, and her nose is so cttrl*d ; 
But if ever you chatted with Fan in a comer, 

You 'd say she "is the best little girl in the world !— 
Another to Lyddy ! — still straggling with duty, 

And asking her conscience still, **whe^r she 
should;'* 
While her eyes, in the silent confession of beauty. 

Say, ** Only for something I certainly would .*' 

Dear creatures, etc. 

Fill for Chloe !— bewitchingly simple. 

Who angles the heart without knowing her lure ; 
Still wounding around with a blush or a dimple, 

Nor seeming to feel that she also could cure !— 



1 There are many spurious copies of this song in oirc«)a- 
tion ; and it is universally attributed to a gentleman who km 
no more right than the Editor of thesq Poems to aiqrsmii 
whatever in the composition. — ^E. 
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Hero *8 pious Susan ! — the saint, who alone, sir, 
Could ever have made me religious outright : 

For had I such a dear little saint of my own, sir, 
I 'd pray on my knees to her lialf the long night ! 

Dear creatures, etc. 



Come tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 

And I will range the world around. 
To sigh one moment at her feet. 

Oh ! tell mo where 's her sainted homo. 
What air receives her blessed sigh ; 

A pilgrimage of years I *1I roam 
To catch one sparkle of her eye ! 

And, if her cheek be rosy bright. 
While truth within her bosom lies, 

I '11 gaze upon her, mom and night, ^ 

Till my heart leave mo through my eyes ! 

Show me on earth a thing so rare, 

I '11 own all miracles arc true ; 
To make one maid sincere and fair, 

Oh ! 't is tho utmost Heaven can do ! 



SONG." 



Sweetest love ! I '11 not forget thee ; 

Time shall only teach my heart. 
Fonder, warmer, to regret thee. 

Lovely, gentle as thou art ! — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Yet, oh ! yet again we '11 meet, love, 
Asd repose our hearts at last : 

Oh ! sure 't will then be sweet, love. 
Calm to think on sorrows past. — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Yes, my girl, the distant blessing 
May n't be always sought in vain ; 

And the moment of possessing — 
Will 't not, love, repay our pain ? — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Still I feel my heart is breaking, 
When I think I stray from thee. 

Round the world that quiet seeking. 
Which I fear is not for me ! — 
Farewell, Bessy ! 

Calm to peace thy lover's bosom — 
Can it, dearest ! must it be ? 

Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 
He for ever loses thee ! 
Farewell, Bessy ! 



SONG. 



If I Bwear by that eye, you '11 allow 
Its look is so shifting and new, 

1 All those songs were adapted to airs which Mr. Little 
composed, and soinotimcs sung, for his fnouds: Uiis may 
account for the peculiarity of metre obscrvablo in many of 
them. — E. 



That the oath I might take on it now 
Tlie vei^nezt glajioe would undo ! 

Those babies that nettle bo sly 

Such different arrows have got. 
That an oath, on the glance of an eye 

Such as youiB, may be off in a abot ! 

Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Though each moment the treasnze lenewi^ 

If my constancy wishes to trip, 
I may kiss off the oath when I chooae ! 

Or a sigh may dispene from that flower 
• The dew and the oath that are thrae! 
And I 'd make a new vow every hour. 
To lose them bo sweetly in air ! 

But clear up that heaven of your brow. 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On my heart I will pledge yon my vow, 
And they both most be Inoken together! 



JULIA'S KISS. 

When infant Bliss in roses slept, 
Cupid upon his slumber crept ; 
And, while a balmy sig^ he stolen 
Exhaling from the in&nt's soul. 
He smiling said, ** With this, with iIub 
I'll scent my JuUa*s boming ^m !" 



Nay, more ; he stole to Venus' bed. 
Ere yet the sanguine flush had fled. 
Which Love's divinest, dearest flame 
Had kindled through her panting fkam& 
Her soul still dwelt on mCTaoxy's ^Imwimm^ 
Still floated in voluptuous dreams; 
And every joy she felt before 
In slumber now was acting o'er. 
From her ripe lips, which seem'd to flniU 
As in the war of kisses stOl, 
And amorous to each other *^lnwg ^ 
He stole the dew that trembling Imw^ 
And smiling said, ** With thw, with i 
I'll bathe my Julia's burning Iri^ !» 



TO 

REMEifBER him thou leaveat behind. 
Whose heart is warmly bound to thee, 

Close as the tenderest luolcs *»-«« Mml 
A heart as warm as heart can be. 

Oh ! I had long in freedom roared. 
Though many seem'd my soul to Amk • 

'T was passion when I thought I loved, 
'T was fancy when I though riM-n ftw. 

E'en she, my Muse's early tlw^nffi^^ 
Beguiled me only while ahe waim*d; 

'T was young desire that fbd die dnui, 
And reason broke what peanon fimn^d 



But thou — ah ! better had it 
If I had still in freedom roved* 
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If I had ne'er thy beauties seen, 
For then I never should have loved ! 

Then all the pain which lovers feel 
Had never to my heart been known ; 

But, ah ! the joys which lovers steal. 
Should they have ever been my own ? 

Oh ! trust me, when I swear thee this, 
Dearest ! the pain of loving thee, 

The very pain, is sweeter bliss 
Than passion's wildest ecstasy ! 

That little cage I would not part. 
In which my soul is prison'd now, 

For the most light and winged heart 
That wantons on the passing vow. 

Still, my beloved ! still keep in mind. 
However far removed from me, 

That there is one thou leavest behind 
Whose heart respires for only thee ! 

And, though ungenial ties have bound 

Thy fate unto another's care, 
That arm, which clasps thy bosom round, 

Cannot confine the heart that 's there. 

No, no ! that heart is only mine. 

By ties all other ties above, 
For I have wed it at a shrine 

Where we have had no priest but Love ! 



SONG 
Fly from the world, O Bessy ! to me, 

Thou' it never find any sincerer ; 
I'll give up the world, O Bessy ! for thee, 

I can never meet any that 's dearer ! 
Then tell me no more, with a tear and a sigh. 

That our loves will be censured by many ; 
All, all have their follies, and who will deny 

That ours is the sweetest of any? 

When your lip has met mine, in abandonment sweet, 

Have we felt as if virtue forbid it ?— r 
Have we felt as if Heaven denied them to meet ? — 

No, rather 't was Heaven that did it ! 
So innocent, love ! is the pleasure we sip. 

So little of guilt is there in it, 
That I wish all my errors were lodged on your lip. 

And I'd kiss them away in a minute ! 

Then come to your lover, oh ! fly to his shed. 

From a world which I know thou despisest ; 
And slumber will hover as light on our bed, 

As e'er on the couch of the wisest ! 
And when o'er our pillow the tempest is driven, 

And thou, pretty innocent ! fearest, 
m tell thee, it is not the chiding of Heaven, 

'Tis only our lullaby, dearest ! 

And, oh ! when we lie on our death-bed, my love ! 

Looking back on the scene of our errors, 
A sigh from my Bessy shall plead then above. 

And Death be disarm'd of his terrors ! 
And each to the other embracing will say, 

** FareweU ! let us hope we're forgiven !'* 



Thy last fading glance will illumine the way, 
And a kiss be our passport to heaven ! 



SONG. 



Thine on that look of humid ray. 
Which for a moment mix'd with mine, 

And for that moment seem'd to say, 
" I dare not, or I would be thine !" 

Think, think on every smile and glance. 
On all thou hast to charm and move ; 

And then forgive my bosom's trance, 
And tell me 't is not sin to love ! 

Oh ! not to love thee were the sin ; 

For sure, if Heaven's decrees be done, 
Thou, thou art destined still to win, 

As I was destined to be won ! 



SONG 

A CAPTIVE thus to thee, my girl, 
How sweetly shall I pass my age. 

Contented, like the playful squirrel. 
To wanton up and down my cage. 

When Death shall envy joy like this. 
And come to shade our sunny weather, 

Be our last sigh the sigh of bliss. 
And both our souls exhale together ! 



THE CATALOGUE. 

** Come, tell me," says Rosa, as, kissing and kiss*d. 

One day she reclined on my breast ; 
" Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 

Of the nymphs you have loved and caress'd."— • 
Oh, Rosa ! 't was only my fancy that roved. 

My heart at the moment was free ; 
But I'll tell thee, my girl, how many I've loved, 

And the number shall finish with thee ! 

My tutor was Kitty ; in infancy wild 

She taught me the way to be blest ; 
She taught me to love her, I loved like a child. 

But Kitty could fancy the rest. 
This lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 

I have never forgot, I allow ; 
I have had it by rote very often before. 

But never by heart until now ! 

Pretty Martha was next, and my soul was aH flame. 

But my head was so full of romance. 
That I fancied her into some chivalry dame, 

And I was her knight of the lance ! 
But Martha was not of this fanciful school. 

And she laugh'd at her poor little knight ; 
While I thought her a goddess, she thought me a fool, 

And I'll swear sJie was most in the right. 

My soul was now calm, till, by Cloris's looks. 

Again I was tempted to rove ; 
But Cloris, I found, was so learned in books, 

That she gave me more logic than love ! 
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So I left this young Sappho, and hastenM to fly 
To Uiose awccter logicious in bliss, 

Who arguo the point with a soul-tclling eye, 
And convince us at once with a kiss ! 

Oh ! Susan was then all the world unto mo, 

But Susan was piously given ; 
And the worst of it was, we could never agree 

On the road that was shortest to heaven ! 
** Oh, Susan !" Tve said, in the moments of mirth, 

" What 's devotion to thee or to me ? 
I devoutly believe there's a heaven on earth, 

And believe that that heaven 'a in theeP* 
* ♦ ♦ 



A FRAG3IENT. 
TO . 



'T is night, the spcctred hour is nigh ! 

Pensive I hear the moaning blast 

Passing, with sad sepulchral sigh. 

My lyre that hangs neglected by. 

And seems to mourn for pleasures past ! 

That lyre was once attuned for thee 

To many a lay of fond delight, 

When all thy days were given to me, 

And mine was every blissful night. 

How oft I've languishM by thy side. 

And while my heart's luxuriant tide 

Ran in wild riot through my veins, 

I've waked such swcctly-maddcning strains. 

As if by inspiration's fire 

My soul was blended with my lyre ! 

Oh ! while in every fainting note 

We heard the soul of passion float 

While in thy blue dissolving glance, 

I've raptured read thy bosom's trance, 

I've sung and trembled, kiss'd and sung ; 

Till, as we mingle breath with breath. 

Thy burning kisses parch my tongue. 

My hands drop hstless on the Ijrre, 

And, murmuring like a swan in death, 

Upon thy bosom I expire ! 

Yes, I indeed remember well 

Those hours of pleasure past and o er ; 

Why have I lived their sweets to tell ? 

To tell, but never feel them more ! 

I should have died, have sweetly died, 

In one of those impassion'd dreams. 

When languid, silent on thy breast. 

Drinking thine eyes' delicious beamSi 

My soul has flutter'd from its nest, 

And on thy lip just parting sigh'd ! 

Oh ! dying thus a death of love. 

To heaven how dearly should I go ! 

He well might hope for joys above, 

Who had begun them here below ! 
* * 4e * * 



SONG. 



Where is the nymph, whose azure eye 
Can shine through rapture's tear ? 

The sun has sunk, the moon is high, 
Ana vet she comes not here ! 



Was that her footitep on the hill-^ 
Her voice upon the gale 7— 

No ; t' was the wind, and all is BtUl : 
Oh, maid of MarUrale ! 

Come to me, love, Fve wandei'd fir^ 
'Tis past the promiaed hour t 

Come to me, love, the twilight star 
Shall guide thee to my bower. 



SONG. 



When Time, who steals our yean sway. 

Shall steal our pleasures too. 
The memory of the peat will stay. 

And half our joys renew. 

Then, Chloe, when thy beauty's flower 

Shall feel the wintry air. 
Remembrance will recall the boor 

When thou alone wert &ir ! 

Then talk no more of fhture gloom ; 

Our joyB shall always last ; 
For hope shall brighten dajm to COBM^ 

And memory gild the past. 

Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 

I drink to love and thee : 
Thou never canst decay in soul, 

Thou'lt still be young for me. 

And, as thy lips the tear-drop cbase 
Which on my cheek they find. 

So hope shall steal away the trace 
Which sorrow leaves befaiiid ! 

Then fiU the bowl— away with gloom! 

Our joys shall alwajra laat ; ' 
For hope shall luighten days to 

And memory gild the past ! 

But mark, at thought of Aituze _ 
When love shall lose ita soul. 

My Chloe drops her timid team. 
They mingle with my bowl 1 

How like this bowl of wine, my fldr, 
Our loving life shall fleet ; ^ 

Though tears may sometimes nwwgU fluny 
The draught will still be awMn* ! 



Then fill the bowl — avray with i^oom! 

Our joys shall always last ; 
For hope will brighten days to eomei 

And memory gild the past ! ^ 



THE SHRINE. 

TO ——— . 

Mt fates had destined me to rbfe 
A long, long pilgrimage of love; 
And many an altar on my way 
Has lured my pious steps to stigr ; 
For, if the saint was yooi^ sndfluuv 
I tum'd and sung my 
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This, from a youthful pilgrim's fire, 
Is what your pretty saints require : 
To pass, nor tell a single bead. 
With them would be profane indeed! 
But, trust mo, all this young devotion, 
Was but to keep my zeal in motion ; 
And, every hurnUer altar past, 
I now have reachM the siirine at last ! 



REUBEN AND ROSE. 

A TALE OF ROMANCE. 

The darkness which hung upon Willumberg's walls 
Has long been remember'd with awe and dismay ! 

For years not a sunbeam had play'd in its halls, 
And it seem'd as shut out from the regions of day : 

Though the valleys were brighten'd by many a beam, 
Yet none could the woods of the castle illume ; 

And the lightning which fiash'd on the neighbouring 
stream 
Flew back, as if fearing to enter the gloom! 

•* Oh ! when shall this horrible darkness disperse ?'* 
Said Willumberg's lord to the seer of the cave ; — 

" It can never dispel," said the wizard of verse, 
"Till the bright star of chivalry's sunk in the wave !" 

And who was the bright star of chivalry then ? 

Who could be but Reuben, the flower of the age ? 
For Reuben was first in the combat of men, 

Though Youth had scarce written his name on her 
page. 

For Willumberg's daughter his bosom had beat, 
For Rose, who was bright as the spirit of dawn. 

When with wand dropping diamonds, and silvery feet. 
It walks o'er the flowers of the mountam and lawn ! 

Must Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever ? 

Sad, sad were the words of the man in the cave, 
That darkness should cover the castle for ever, 

Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave ! 

She flew to the wizard — " And tell me, oh tell ! 

Shall my Reuben no more be restored to my 
eyes ?" — 
•* Yes, yes — when a spirit shall toll the great bell 

Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall rise!" 

Twice, thrice he repeated, " Your Reuben shall rise !" 
And Rose felt a moment's release from her pain ; 

She wiped, while she listen'd, the tears from her eyes. 
And she hoped she might yet see her hero again ! 

Her hero could smile at the terrors of death. 

When he felt that he died for the sire of his Rose ! 

To the Oder he flew, And there plunging beneath. 
In the lapse of the billows soon found his repose. — 

How strangely the order of destiny falls! 

Not long in the waters the warrior lay. 
When a sunbeam was seen to glance over the walls, 

And the castle of Willumberg bask'd in the ray ! 

All, all but the soul of the maid was in light. 

There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank : 

Two days did she wander, and all the long night. 

In quest of her love on the wide river's bank. 

20 



Oft, oft did she pause foi the toll of the bell. 
And she heard but the breathings of night in the 
air; 

Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell. 
And she saw but the foam of the white billow there. 

And often as midnight its veil would tmdraw. 
As she look'd at the light of the moon in the stream, 

She thought 't was his helmet of silver she saw. 
As the curl of the surge glitter'd high in the beam. 

And now the third night was begemming the sky, 
Poor Rose on the cold dewy margent reclined, 

There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye. 
When, — hark ! — 't was the bell that came deep in 
the wind ! 

She startled, and saw, through the glimmering shade, 
A form o'er the waters in msgcsty glide ; 

She knew 't was her love, though his cheek was 
decay'd. 
And his helmet of silver was wash'd by the tide. 

Was this what the seer of the cave had foretold ? — 
Dim, dim through the phantom the moon shot ft 
gleam; 

'T was Reuben, but ah ! he was deathly and cold. 
And flitted away like the spell of a dream! 

Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 
From the bank to embrace him, but never, ah! 
never ! 

Then springing beneath, at a billow she caught. 
And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever! 



THE RING.' 

A TALE. 
Annalua ille viri. — Ovid. JSmor. lib. ii. eleg. 15. 

The happy day at length arrived 

When Rupert was to wed 
The fairest maid in Saxony, 

And take her to his bed. 

As soon as mom was in the sky. 

The feast and sports began ; 
The men admired the happy maid, 

The maids the happy man. 

In many a sweet device of mirth 

The day was pass'd along ; 
And some the featly dance amused. 

And some the dulcet s<mg. 



1 I should be sorry to think that my friend had any seri- 
OUB intentions of frightening the nursery by this stonr: I 
rather hope — though the manner of it leada me to doubt- 
that his design was to ridicule that distempered taste whieh 
prefers those monRters of the fancy to the " specioaa mir»> 
cula" of true poetic imagination. 

I find, by a note in the manuscript, that be met with this 
story in a German author, Fromman upon Fa8ei$uitin^ 
book iii. part vi. chap. 18. On consulting the work, I per- 
ceive that Fromman quotes it from Beiuacenns, antonf 
many other stories equally diabolical and interestiny.—- E. 
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The younger maids with babel 
Disported through the bowers, 

And dcck'd her robe, and crown'd her bead 
With motley bridal flowers. 

The matrons all in rich attire. 

Within the castle walls. 
Sat listciiing to the choral strains 

That echo*d through the halls. 

Young Rupert and his friends repaired 

Unto a spacious court. 
To strike the bounding tennis-ball 

In feat and manly sport. 

The bridegroom on his finger had 

The wedding-ring so bright. 
Which was to grace the lily hand 

Of Isabel that night. 

And fearing he might break the gem. 

Or lose it in the play, 
He look'd around the court, to see 

Where he the ring might lay. 

Now in the court a statue stood, 
Which there full long had been ; 

It was a heathen goddess, or 
Perhaps a heathen queen. 

Upon its marble finger then 

He tried the ring to fit ; 
And, thinking it was safest there, 

Thereon he fastened it. 

And now the tennis sports went on, 

Till they were wearied all, 
And messengers announced to them 

Their dinner in the haU. 

Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 

Unto the statue went ; 
But, oh ! how was he shocked to find 

The marble finger bent ! 

The hand was closed upon the ring 

With firm and mighty clasp ; 
In vain ho tried, and tried, and tried. 

He could not loose the grasp ! 

How sore surprised was Rupert's mind,-~ 

As well his mind might be ; 
** I'll come," quoth he, " at night again, 

When none are here to see." 

He went unto the feast, and much 

He thought upon his ring ; 
And much he wonder'd what could mean 

So very strange a thing ! 

The feast was o'er, and to the court 

He went without delay, 
Resolved to break the marble hand. 

And force the ring away ! 

But mark a stranger wonder still — 

The ring was there no more ; 
Yet was the marble hand ungrasp'd. 

And open as before ! 



He seaich'd the base, and all the court, 

And nothing could he find. 
But to the castle did retnm 

With sore bewilder'd mind. 

Within he found them all in miith. 

The night in dancing flew ; 
The youth another ring procuredy 

And none the adventure knew. 

And now the priest has join'd their hands, 

The hours of love advance ! 
Rupert almost foigeta to think 

Upon the mom's miachaince. 

Within the bedfidr babel 

In blushing sweetness lay, 
like flowers half-open'd by the dawn. 

And waiting for the day. 

And Rupert, by her lovely aide. 

In youthful beauty glows, 
like FhcBbus, when he bends to cast 

His beams upon a rose ! 

And here my song ahoald leave them both, 

Nor let the rest be told. 
But for the horrid, honid tale 

It yet has to unfold ! 

Soon Rupert 'twixt his bride and h™, 

A death-cold carcase found ; 
He saw it not, but thought he lelt 

Its arms embrace him round. 

He started up, and then retum'd. 

But found the phantom still ; 
In vain he shrunk, it dipp'd hwn nmnd. 

With damp and deadly o-hiil i 



And when he bent, the earthy Ih 
A kiss of horror gave ; 
'T was like the smell from «^baniel Yaolti^ 
Or from the mouldering grave ! 

Rl-fiitcd Rupert ! wild and Imid 

Thou criedst to thy wii^ 
** Oh ! save me from this hoirid fiend, 

My Isabel ! my life !" 

But Isabel had nothing seen. 

She look'd around in vain ; 
And much she moum'd the mad ^ffnOTft 

That rack'd her Rupert's brain. 

At length from this invisiUe 
These words to Rupert came ' 

(Oh God ! while he did hear the woida. 
What terrors shook his frame !) 

** Husband ! husband ! I *ve the li 

Thou gavest to-day to me ; 
And thou 'rt to me for ever wed. 

As I am wed to thee !*' 



And all the night the demon lay 

Cold-chilling by his side. 
And strain'd him with inch deadly 

He thought he should have dM ! 
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But when the dawn of day was near, 

The horrid phantom fled, 
And left the affrighted youth to weep 

By Isabel in bed. 

• 

All, all that day a gloomy cloud 
Was seen on Rupert's brows ; 

Fair Isabel was likewise sad. 
But strove to cheer her spouse. 

And, as the day advanced, he thought 
Of coming night with fear : 

Ah ! that he must with terror view 
The bed that should be dear ! 

At length the second night arrived, 
Again their couch they press'd ; 

Poor Rupert hoped that all was o'er, 
And look'd for love and rest. 

But oh ! when midnight came, again 

The fiend was at his side. 
And, as it strain'd him in its grasp, 

With howl exulting cried, — 

" Husband ! husband ! I 've the ring, 
The ring thou gavest to me ; 

And thou 'rt to me for ever wed. 
As I am wed to thee !" 

In agony of wild despair. 

He started from the bed ; 
And thus to his bewildered wife 

The trembling Rupert said : 

" Oh Isabel ! dost thou not see 

A shape of horrors here, 
That strains me to the deadly kiss. 

And keeps me from my dear ? 
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" No, no, my love ! my Rupert, I 

No shape of horror see ; 
And much I mourn the phantasy 

That keeps my dear from me !" 

This night, just like the night before, 

In terrors pass'd away. 
Nor did the demon vanish thence 

Before the dawn of day. 

Says Rupert then, " My Isabel, 
Dear partner of my woe. 

To Father Austin's holy cave 
This instant will I go.' 
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Now Austin was a reverend man, 
Who acted wondrous maint. 

Whom all the country round believed 
A devil or a saint ! 

To Father Austin's holy cave 
Then Rupert went full straight. 

And told him all, and ask'd him how 
To remedy his fate. 

The father heard the youth, and then 

Retired awhile to pray ; 
And, having pray'd for half an hour, 

Retum'd, and thus did say : 



" There is a place where four roads meet, 

Which I will tell to thee ; 
Be there this eve, at fall of night, 

And list what thou shalt see. 

Thou 'It see a group of figures pass 

In strange disorder'd crowd, 
Trav'ling by torch-light through the roads. 

With noises strange and loud. 

And one that 's high above the rest. 

Terrific towering o'er. 
Will make thee know him at a glance. 

So I need say no more. 

To him from me these tablets give. 

They '11 soon be understood ; 
Thou need'st not fear, but give them straight, 

I 've scrawl'd them with my blood !" 

The night-fall came, and Rupert all 

In pale amazement went 
To where the cross-roads met, and he 

Was by the father sent. 

And lo ! a group of figures came 

In strange disorder'd crowd, 
Trav'ling by torch-light through the roads. 

With noises strange and loud. 

And as the gloomy train advanced, 

Rupert beheld from far 
A female form of wanton mien 

Seated upon a car. 

And Rupert, as he gazed upon 

The loosely-vested dame, 
Thought of Uie marble statue's look. 

For hers was just the same. 

Behind her walk'd a hideous form. 

With eye-balls flashing death ; 
Whene'er he breath'd, a sulphur'd smoke 

Came burning in his breaUi ! 

He seem'd the first of all the crowd 

Terrific towering o'er ; 
** Yes, yes," said Rupert, " this is he. 

And I need ask no more." 

Then slow he went, and to this fiend 

The tablets trembhng gave. 
Who look'd and read them with a yell 

That would disturb the grave. 

And when he saw the blood-scrawl'd namo. 

His eyes with fury shine ; 
" I thought," cries he, ** his time was out. 

But he must soon be mine !" 

Then darting at the youth a look. 

Which rent his soul with fear. 
He went unto the female fiend. 

And whisper'd in her ear. 

The female fiend no sooner hcaid, 

Than, with reluctant look, . 
The very ring that Rupert lost 

She from her finger took ; 
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And, giving it unto the youth. 
With eyes that brcath'd of hell, 

She said in that tremendous voice 
Which he remembered well : 

** In Austin's name take bock the ring, 
The ring thou gavest to me ; 

And thou *rt to me no longer wed, 
Nor longer I to thee.** 

lie took the ring, the rabble paae'd, 

He home returned again ; 
His wife was then the happiest iair. 

The happiest he of men. 



SONG. 
ON THE BEELTH-DAY OF MRS. 



WRITTEN IN IRELAND. 

Of all my happiest hours of joy. 
And even 1 have had my measure. 

When hearts were full and every eye 
Has kindled with the beams of pleasure ! 

Such hours as this I ne'er was given, 
So dear to friendship, so dear to blisses ; 

Young Love himself looks down from heaven. 
To smile on such a day as this is ! 

Then, oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let 's feel as if we ne'er could sever ! 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 

Oh ! banish every thought to-night. 
Which could disturb our souls' commmiion ! 

Abandon'd thus to dear delight, 
We '11 e'en for once forget the Union ! 

On that let. statesmen try their powers, 
And tremble o'er the rights they 'd die for; 

The union of the soul be ours. 
And every miion else we sigh for ! 

Then, oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let 's feel as if we ne'er could sever; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remember'd ever ! 

In every eye around I mark 

The feelings of the heart o'erflowing, 
From every soul I catch the spark 

Of sympathy in friendship glowing ! 

Oh ! could such moments ever fly : 

Oh ! that we ne'er were doom'd to lose *em ; 
And all as bright as Charlotte's eye, 

And all as pure as Charlotte's bosom. 

But oh ! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let 's feel as if we ne'er could sever ; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remember'd ever ! 

For me, whate'er my span of years, 
Whatever sun may light my roving ; 



Whether I waste my Kfe in teaiv. 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loTing ! 

This day shall come with aspect kind. 
Wherever Fate may cast-your rover ; 

He '11 think of those he left behind. 
And drink a heahh to Miss that '■ over ! 

Then, oh ! my friends, thif hour im|Hrove, 
Let 's feel as if we ne'er could sever; 

And may the biith of her we loye 
Be thus with joy reoiemb»r*d ever ! 



TO A BOY, WITH A WATCH. 

WRITTEN FOR A FRIBMIK 

Is it not sweet, beloved youth. 
To rove through emdition's bowen^ 

And cull the golden fruits of truth. 
And gather fancy's Inrilliant flovms ? 

And is it not more tweet than this 
To feel thy parents' hearts ai^rovin^ 

And pay them back in sums of bliss 
The dear, the endless debt of loving? 

It must be so to thee, my yonlhi ; 

With this idea toil is lighter; 
This sweetens all the fruits of tmdi, 

And makes the flowers of fimcy brigfaler! 

The little gift we send thee, 'boy. 

May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder 
If indolence or syren joy 

Should ever tempt that sool to 



'T will tell thee that the winged day 
Can ne'er be chain'd by man's endewoor; 

That life and time shall fiide away. 
While heaven and virtue Uoom fitr em! 



FRAGMENTS OF COLLEGE EXERCISES 



Nobilitas sola est atque imica viitos. 



Ju 



Mare those proud boasters of a splendid W"*, 
Like gilded ruins, mouldering while they A«m>, 
How heavy sits that weight of alien ahow. 
Like martial helm upon an infiait*a brow ; 
Those borrow'd splendours, whose contiailb^S^ 
Throws back the native shades in deeper nidiL 

Ask the proud train who glory's shade poiaMb 
Where are the arts by which that gloxy grew t 
The genuine virtues that with eagle gase 
Sought young Renown in all her orient Uaiet 
Where is the heart by chymic truth refined. 
The exploring soul, whose eye had read mankiadt 
Where are the links that twined with heavenly nt, 
His country's interest round the patdot'a heaitt 
Where is the tongue that scatter'd words of ifaiT 
The spirit breathing through the poet's ^jiet 
Do these descend with all that tide of ftiiM 
Which vainly waters an un&uitfbl wyt f 
* * * * ^ 
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Justum bellum quibus necessarium, et pia arma qutbus 
nulla nifli in armLs relinquitur spea. Livy. 



Is there no call, no consecrating cause, 
Approved by Heaven, ordain'd by Nature's laws, 
Where justice flies the herald of our way, • 

And truth's pure beams upon the banners play ? 

Yes, there's a call, sweet as an angel's breath 
To slumbering babes, or innocence in death ; 
And urgent as the tongue of heaven within. 
When the mind's balance trembles upon sin. 

Oh ! 't is our country's voice, whose claims should 

meet 
An echo in the soul's most deep retreat ; 
Along the heart's responding string should run, 
Nor let a tone there vibrate — ^but the one ! 



SONG.' 



Mary, I believed thee true, 
And I was blest in thus believing ; 

But now I mourn that e'er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving ! 

Few have ever loved like me, — - 
Oh ! I have loved thee too sincefely ! 

And few have e'er deceived like thee, — 
Alas ! deceived me too severely ! 

Fare thee well ! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee, than live without thee ! 

Fare thee well ! I'll think of thee. 
Thou leavest me many a bitter token ; 

For see, distracting woman ! see. 
My peace is gone, my heart is broken ! 
Fare thee well ! 



SONG. 



Why does azure deck the sky ? 

'T is to be like thy eyes of blue ; 
Why is red the rose's dye ? 

Because it is thy blush's hue. 
All that's fair, by Love's decree. 
Has been made resembUng thee ! 

Why is falling snow so white. 

But to be like thy bosom fair ? 
Why are solar beams so bright ? 

That they may seem thy golden hair ! 
All that 's bright, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 

Why are Nature's beauties felt ? 

Oh ! 't is thine in her we see ! 
Why has music power to melt ? 

Oh ! because it speaks like thee. 
All that 's sweet, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 

1 I believe these wordi were adapted by Mr. Little to the 
pathetic Scotch air " Galla Water.''— £. 



MORALITY. 
A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 
ADDRESSED TO 3. AT — ^NS — ^N, ESQ. H. A. I. A.* 

Though long at school and college, dozing 
On books of rhyme and books of prosing, 
And copying from their moral pages 
Fine recipes for forming sages ; 
Though long with those divines at school, 
Who think to make us good by rule ; 
Who, in methodic forms advancing. 
Teaching morality like dancing. 
Tell us, for Heaven or money's sake, 
What steps we are through life to take : 
Though thus, my friend, so long employ'd, 
And so much midnight oil destroy'd, 
1 must confess, my searches past, 
I only leam'd to doubt at last. 

I find the doctors and the sages 

Have diHer'd in all climes and ages, 

And two ii^fty scarce agree 

On what is pure morality ! 

'T is like the rainbow's shifting zone, 

And every vision makes its own. 

The doctors of the Porch advise, 
As modes of being great and wise, 
That we should cease to own or know 
The luxuries that from feeling flow. 

" Reason alone must claim direction. 
And Apathy's the soul's perfection, 
like a dull lake the heart must lie ; 
Nor passion's gale nor pleasure's sigh, 
Though heaven the breeze, the breath supplied. 
Must curl the wave or sweU the tide !" 

Such was the rigid iZeno's plan 

To form his philosophic man ; 

Such werQ the modes he taught mankind 

To weed the garden of the mind ; 

They tore away some weeds, 't is true. 

But all UtiGfioiweTS were ravish'd too ! 

Now listen to the wily strains. 

Which, on Cyren6's sandy plains. 

When Pleasure, njrmph with loosen'd zone, 

Usurp'd the philosophic throne ; 

Hear what the courtly sage's tongue' 

To his surrounding pupils sung : 

" Pleasure's the only noble end 
To which all human powers should tend, 
And Virtue gives her heavenly lore. 
But to make Pleasure please us more ! 
Wisdom and she were both design'd 
To make the senses more refined. 
That man might revel, free from cloying. 
Then most a sage, when most enjoying !" 



1 The j^ntleman to whom this poem is addrened. is ths 
author orBome esteemed works, and was Mr. Little's mort 
particular friend. I have heara Mr. Little very freqaently 
speak of him as one in whom " the elemeoti were so mix- - 
ed," that neither in his bead nor heart had nators kdft any 
deficiency. — ^E. 

8' Aristippns. 
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Is this morality ? — Oh, no ! 
E'en I a wiser path could show. 
The flower within/this vase confined. 
The pure, the unfading flower of mind, 
Must not throw all its sweets away 
Upon a mortal mould of clay ; 
No, no ! its richest breath should rise 
In virtue's incense to the skies ! 

But thus it is, all sects, we see, 

Have watch-words of morality : 

Some cry out Venus, others Jove ; 

Here 't is religion, there *t is love ! 

But while they thus so widely wander, 

While mystics dream and doctors ponder, 

And some, in dialectics firm. 

Seek virtue in a middle term ; 

While thus they strive, in Heaven's defiance. 

To chain morality with science ; 

This plain good man, whose actions teach 

More virtue than a sect can preach. 

Pursues his course, unsagely blest. 

His tutor whispering in his breast : 

Nor could he act a purer part. 

Though he had Tully all by heart ; 

And when he drops the tear on woe, 

He little knows or cares to know 

That Epictetus blamed that tear. 

By Heaven approved, to virtue dear ! 

Oh ! when I 've seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream. 
While Nature, wakening from the night. 
Has just put on her robes of light. 
Have I, with cold optician's gaze, 
Explored the doctrine of those rays ? 
No, pedants, I have left to you 
Nicely to separate hue from hue : 
Go, give that moment up to art. 
When Heaven and Nature claim the heart ; 
And dull to all their best attraction, 
Go-Hneasure angles of refraction ! 



While I, in feeling's sweet romance. 
Look on each day-beam as a glance 
From the great eye of Him above. 
Wakening his world with looks of love ! 



TO 



THE NATAL GENIUS. 
A DREAM. 
-, THE MORNING OF HER BIRTH-DAT. 



In witching slumbers of the night, 
I dream'd I was the airy sprite 

That on thy natal moment smiled ; 
And thought I wafted on my wing 
Those flowers which in Elysium spring. 

To crown my lovely mortal child. 

With olive-l|:anch I bound thy head, 
Heart's-ease |[ong thy path I shed. 

Which was to bloom through all thy years ; 
Nor yet did I fbrget to bind 
Love's roses, with his myrtle twined. 

And dew'd by sympathetic tears. 

Such was the wild but precious boon. 
Which Fancy, at tier magic noon, 

Bade merto Nona's image pay — 
Oh ! yf&ajjM love, thus doom'd to be 
Thy ]lttl|Pardian deity. 

How blest around thy steps I 'd plaj ! 

Thy life should softly steal along. 
Calm as some lonely shepherd's song 

That 's heard at distance in the grove ; 
No cloud should ever shade thy sky, 
No thorns along thy pathway lie. 

But all be sunshine, peace, and love 

The wing of Time should never brush 
Thy dewy lip's luxuriant flush, 

'To bid its roses withering die ; 
Nor age itself though dim and dai^ ^ 
Should ever quench a single spark 

That flashes from my Nona's eye ! 



THE LOVES OF THE ANOEIiS. 



When, in ibe light of Ksture a dawn 

Rejoicing, men and aogela met 
On Ihe bigh hiU and tunny lawn, — 
Ere Sorrow came, or Sin had dra*n 

'Twill man and Heaven her curtain je 
When earth lay nearer to the iklea 

Than in IheM dayi of crime and woe. 
And mortals law, without auipriae, 
In tlie mid air, angelic eyee 

Gazing upon Ihia world below. 
Alas, that pasaion should profane. 

Even then, thai moming of the earth 1 



From woman'a lore, moat sad of all! 

One evening, in thai time of bloom, 

On a bill's side, where hong Iho ray 
Of aunaet, sleeping in perfume. 

Three noble youtha conveniing lay ; 
And aa they look'd, from time to time. 

To the far sfcy, whore Day-hght furl'd 
Hia radiant wing, their browi aublune 

Bespoke ihera of that distant world— 
Creatures of light, such ai still play. 

Like motea in aunabine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, nigbl and day, 

"His echo of hia lummous word ! 

Of heaven ibey spoke, and, still more ofl, 

or the bright eyes that charm'd them theai 
Till, yielding gradual Co the soti 

And balmy evening's influence— 
The silenl breathing of the flowers— 

The melting light thai beam'd above, 
Ab on Iheir first fond erring hours, 

Each mid the story of his love, 
The history of that hour unhleat. 
When, like a Utd, from its high neat 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For woman's smile he lost Ihe shies. 
Tlie Firal who spoke was one, with look 

The least cf leaiial of Ihe three — 
A Spirit of tight mould, that took 

The prints of earth most yieldingly; 
Who, even in beaten, waa not of those 

Nearest the throne, but held a place 
Far olT, among ihoae chining rows 

That circle out through endless space, 
And o'er whose wings the light from Him 

In the greet ccntte blls moal dim. 
Sdll fair and glorions, he but shone 
Among ihose youths the nnbsavenlieal ona- 
A creamra lo whom Ugfal remain'd 
From Eden still, but illar'd, suia'd. 
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And o*er whose brow not Love alone 
A blight had, in his transit, sent. 

But other, earthlier joys had gone, 
And left their foot-prints as they went. 

Sighing, as through the shadowy Past, 
Like a tomb-searcher. Memory ran. 

Lifting each shroud that time had cast 
O'er buried hopes, he thus began : — 

FIRST ANGEL'S STORY 



T was in a land, that far away 

Into the golden orient lies. 
Where Nature knows not Night's delay, 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, Day, 

Upon the threshold of the skies 
One mom, on earthly mission sent. 

And midway choosing where to light, 
I saw from the blue element — 

Oh beautiful, but fatal sight ! — 
One of earth's fairest womankind. 
Half veil'd from view, or rather shrined 
In the clear crystal of a brook ; 

Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beauties, made them look 

More spirit-like, as they might seem 

Through the dim shadowing of a dream 

Pausing in wonder I look'd on. 

While, playfully around her breaking 
The waters, that like diamonds shone. 

She mov'd in hght of her own making. 
At length, as slowly I descended 
To view more near a sight so splendid. 
The tremble of my wings all o'er 

(For throngh each plume I felt the thrill) 
Startled her, as she reach'd the shore 

Of that small lake — ^her mirror still — 
Above whose brink she stood, like snow 
When rosy with a sunset glow. 
Never shall I forget those eyes ! — 
The shame, the innocent surprise 
Of that bright face, when in the aii 
Uplooking, she beheld me there. 
It seem'd as if each thought and look, 

And motion were that minute chain'd 
Fast to the spot, such root she took. 
And — like a sunflower by a brook. 

With face uptum'd — so still remain'd ! 

In pity to the wondering maid. 

Though loth from such a vision turning. 
Downward I bent, beneath the shade 

Of my spread wings, to hide the burning 
Of glances which — I well could feel — 

For me, for her, too warmly shone ; 
But ere I could again unseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 

One side-long look, the maid was gone — 
Hid from me in the forest leaves. 

Sudden as when, in all her charms 
Of full-blown light, some cloud receiver 

The moon into his dusky arms 



'T is not in words to tell the power. 
The despotism, that, from that hour. 
Passion held o'er me^^ay and night 

I sought around each neighbouring spot, 
And, in the chase of this sweet light. 

My task, and Hepen, and all forgot — 
All but the one, sole, haunting dream 
Of her I saw in that bright stream. 

Nor was it long, ere by her side 

I found myself whole happy days. 
Listening to words, whose music vied 

With our own Eden's seraph lays, 
When seraph lays are warm'd by love, 
But wanting Ouii^ far, far above ! — 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
And beautiful, like skies seen through 
The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heaven more worshipp'd than my own 
Oh what, while I could hear and see 
Such words and looks, was heaven to me ? 
Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
'T was blessed, while she breathed it too ; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds — ^the one, that small, 

Beloved, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was — the other, all 

The dull wide waste, where she was not ! 

But vain my suit, my madness vain ; 
Though gladly, from her eyes to gain 
One earthly look, one stray desire, 

I would have torn the wings that hung 
Furl'd at my back, and o'er that Fire 

Unnamed in heaven their fragments flung;— 
'T was hopeless all — pure and unmoved 

She stood, as lilies in the light 

Of the hot noon but look more white ;— 
And though she loved me, deeply loved, 
'T was not as man, as mortal — no, 
Nothing of earth was in that glow — 
She loved me but as one, of race 
Angelic, from that radiant place 
She saw so oft in dreams — ^that heaven. 

To which her prayers at mom were sent, 
And on whose light she gazed at even. 
Wishing for wings, that she might go 
Out of this shadowy world below, 

To that free glorious element ! 

Well I remember by her side, 

Sitting at rosy eventide. 

When, turning to the star, whose head 

Look'd out, as from a bridal bed, 

^t that mute blushing hour, — she said, 

" Oh ! that it were my doom to be 

The Spirit of yon beauteous star. 
Dwelling up there in purity. 

Alone, as all such bright things are ;— • 
My sole employ to pray and shine, 

To light my censer at the sun. 
And fling its fire towards the shrine 

Of Him in Heaven, the Eternal One !" 
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So innocent the maid — so free 
From mortal taint in soul and frame, 

Whom 't was my crime — my destiny — 
To love, ay, bum for, with a flame. 
To which earth's wildest fires are tame. 

Had you but seen her look, when first 

From my mad lips the avowal burst ; 

Not angry — no — the feeling had 

No touch of anger, but most sad — 

It was a sorrow, calm as deep, 

A moumfulness that could not weep, 

So fiU'd the heart was to the brink, 

So fix'd and frozen there — ^to think 

That angel natures^^veu I, 

Whose love she clung to, as the tie 

Between her spirit and the sky — 

Should fall thus headlong from the height 
Of such pure glory into sin — 

The sin, of all, most sure to blight, — 

The sin, of all, that the soul's light 
Is soonest lost, extinguish'd in ! 

That, though but frail and human, she 

Should, like the half-bird of the sea. 

Try with her wing subhmer air. 

While I, a creature born up there. 

Should meet her, in my fall from light. 

From heaven and peace, and turn her flight 

Downward again, with me to drink 

Of the salt tide of sin, and sink ! 

That very night — ray heart had grown 

Impatient of its inward burning ; 
The term, too, of my stay was flown. 
And the bright Watchers* near the throne 
Already, if a meteor shone 
Between them and this nether zone, 
Thought 't was theu* herald's wing returning : — 
Oft did the potent spell-word, given 

To envoys hither from the skies. 
To be pronounced, when back to heaven 

It is their hour or wish to rise, 
Come to my lips that fatal day ; 

And once, too, was so nearly spoken, 
That my spread plumage in the ray 
And breeze of heaven began to play — 

When my heart fail'd — ^the spell was broken — 
The word unfinished died away. 
And my check'd plumes, ready to soar, 
Fell slack and lifeless as before. 

How could I leave a world which she. 
Or lost or won, made all to me, 
Beyond home — glory — every thing ? 

How fly, while yet there was a chance, 
A hope — ay, even of perishing 

Utterly by that fatal glance ? , 

No matter where my wanderings were, 

So there she look'd, moved, breathed about — 
Woe, ruin, death, more sweet with her, 

Than all heaven's proudest joys without ! 

But, to return— that very day 

A feast was held, where, full of mirth. 
Came, crowding thick as flowers that play 

' 

1 Beo Note. 
2F 



In summer winds, the young and gay 

And beautiful of this bright earth. 
And she was there^and 'mid the young 

And beautiful stood first, alone ; 
Though on her gentle brow still hung 

The shadow I that morn had thrown — 
The first that ever shame or woe 
Had cast upon its vernal snow. 
My heart was madden'd — in the flush 

Of the wild revel 1 gave way 
To all that frantic mirth — that rush 

Of desperate gaiety, which they 
Who never felt how pain's excess 
Can break out thus, think happiness — 
Sad mimicry of mirth and life. 
Whose flashes come but from the strife 
Of inward passions — like the light 
Struck out by clashing swords in fight. 

Then, too, that juice of earth, the bane 
And blessing of man's heart and brain — 
That draught of sorcery, which brings 
Phantoms of fair, forbidden things — 
Whose drops, hke those of rainbows, smile 

Upon the mists that circle man. 
Brightening not only earth, the while. 

But grasping heaven, too, in their span !— 
Then first the fatal wine-cup rain'd 

Its dews of darkness through my lips. 
Casting whate'er of hght remain'd 

To my lost soul into eclipse. 
And filling-it with such wild dreams. 

Such fantasies and wrong desires. 
As in the absence of heaven's beams. 

Haunt us for ever — like wild fires 

That walk this earth, when day retires. 

Now hear the rest— our banquet done, 

I sought her in the accustom'd bower, 
Where late we oft, when day was gone. 
And the world hush'd, had met alone, 

At the same silent moonlight hour. 
I found her — oh, so beautiful ! 

Why, why have hapless angels eyes ? 
Or why are there not flowers to cull. 

As fair as woman, in yon skies ? 
Still did her brow, as usual, turn 
To her loved star, which seem'd to bum 

Purer than ever on that night ; 

While she, in looking grew more bright, 
As though that planet were an urn 

From which her eyes drank liquid li|ht 

There was a virtue in that scene, 

A spell of holiness around. 
Which would have — had my brain not been 

Thus poison'd, madden'd — ^held me bound. 

As though I stood on God's own ground. 
Even as it was, widi soul all flame. 

And hps that bum'd in their own sighs, 
I stood to gaze, with awe and shame — 
The memory of fMen came 

Full o'er me when I saw those eyes ; 
And though too well each glance of mine 

To the pale shrinking maiden proved 
How far, alas, from aught divine, 
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Aught worthy of so pure a shrine, 

Was the wild love with which I loved, 
Yet must she, too, have seen— oh yes, 

*T is soothing but to Uiink she saw - 
The deep, true, soul-felt tenderness, 

The homage of an angel's awe 
To her, a mortal, whom pure love 
Then pl»/v»d above him — ^far above — 
And all that struggle to repress 
A sinful spirit's mad excess. 
Which work'd within me at that hour. 

When — with a voice, where Passion shed 
All the deep sadness of her power. 

Her melancholy power — I said, 
" Then be it so-4f back to heaven 

I must unloved, unpitied fly, 
Without one blest memorial given 

To sooth me in that lonely sky — 
One look like those the young and fond 

Give when they're parting — which would be, 
Even in remembrance, far beyond 

All heaven hath left of bliss for me ! 

** Oh, but to see that head recline 

A minute on this trembling arm. 
And those mild eyes look up to mine 

Without a dread, a thought of harm ! 
To meet but once the thrilling touch 

Of lips that are too fond to fear me — 
Or, if that boon be all too much. 

Even thus to bring their fragrance near me ! 
Nay, shrink not so— a look — a word — 

Give them but kindly and I fly ; 
Already, see, my plumes have stirr'd. 

And tremble for their home on high. 
Thus be our parting — cheek to cheek — 

One minute's lapse will be forgiven. 
And thou, the next, shalt hear me speak 

The spell that plumes my wing for heaven !" 

While thus I spoke, the fearful maid. 

Of me and of herself afraid. 

Had shrinking stood, like flowers beneath ' 

The scorching of the south wind's breath ; 

But when I named — alas, too well 

I now recal, though wilder'd then, — 
Instantly, when I named the spell. 

Her brow, her eyes uprose again, 
And, with an eagerness that spoke 
The sudden light that o'er her broke, 
** The spell, the spell !— oh, speak it now. 

And I will bless thee !" she exclaim'd — 

Unknowing what I did, inflamed. 
And lost already, on her brow 

I stamp'd one burning kiss, and named 
The mystic word, till then ne'er told 
To living creature of earth's mould ! 
Scarce was it said, when, quick as thought. 
Her lips from mine, like echo, caught 
The holy sound — ^her hands and eyes 
Were instant lifted to the skies. 
And thrice to heaven she spoke it out. 

With that triumphant look Faith wears 
When not a cloud of fear or doubt, 

A vapour from this vale of tears 

Between her and her God appears ! 



That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became. 
And at her back I saw unclose 
Two wings magnificent as those 

That sparkle round the eternal throne, 
Whose plumes, as buoyantly she rose 

Above me, in the moon-beam shone 
With a pure light, which — ^from its hue. 
Unknown upon this earth — I knew 
Was light from Eden, glistening through ! 
Most holy vision ! ne'er before 

Did aught so radiant — since the day 
When Lucifer, in falling, bore 

The third of the bright stars away—* 
Rise, in earth's beauty, to repair 
That loss of light and glory ther^ ! 

But did I tamely view her flight 7 
Did not /, too, proclaim out thrice 
The powerful words that were, that night,- 

Oh even for Heaven too much delight ! — 
Again to bring us eyes to eyes. 
And soul to soul in Paradise ? 

I did — I spoke it o'er and o'er — 
I pray'd, I wept, but all in vain ; 

For me the spell had power no more. 
There seem'd around m%some daA chain. 

Which still, as I essay'd to soar. 
Baffled, alas ! each wild endeavour : 

Dead lay my wings, as they have lain 

Since that sad hour, and will remain- 
So wills the offended God — ^for ever ! 

It was to yonder star I traced 
Her journey up the illumined waste — 
That isle in the blue firmament, 
To which so ofl her fancy went 

In wishes and in dreams before. 
And which was now — such. Purity, 
Thy bleat reward — ordain'd to be 

Her home of light for evermore ! 

Once — or did I but fancy so ? — 
Even in her flight to that fair sphere, 

'Mid all her spirit's new-felt glow, 

A pitying look she tum'd below 
On him who stood in darkness here ; 

Him whom, perhaps, if vain regret 

Can dwell in heaven, she pities yet ; 

And ofl, when looking to this dim 

And distant world remembers him. 

But soon that passing dream was gone ; 
Farther and farther off she shone. 
Till lessen'd to a point as small 

As are those specks that yonder bum — 
Those vivid drops of light, that fall 
• The last from day's exhausted urn. 
And when at length she merged, afar. 
Into her own immortal star. 
And when at length my straining sight 

Had caught her wing's last fading ray. 
That minute from my soul the light 

Of heaven and love both pass'd away; 
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And I forgot my home, my birth, 
Profaned my spirit, sunk my brow, 

And revell'd in gross joys of earth, 
Till I became — what I am now ! 

The Spirit bow'd his head in shame ; 

A shame that of itself would tell — 
"Were there not even those breaks of flame. 
Celestial, through his clouded frame — 

How grand the height from which he fell ! 
That holy Shame which ne'er forgets 

What clqar renown it used to wear ; 
Whose blush remains, when Virtue sets. 

To show her sunshine has been there. 
Once only, while the tale he told, 
Were his eyes hfled to behold 
That happy stainless star, where she 
Dwelt in her bower of purity ! 
One minute did he look, and then— 

As though he felt some deadly pain 

From its sweet light through heart and brain — 
Shrunk back, and never look'd again. 



Who was the Second Spirit ? — ^he 

With the proud front and piercing glance-^ 

Who seemM, when viewing heaven's expanse. 
As though his far-sent eye could see 
On, on into the Immensity 
Behind the veils of that blue sky, 
Where God's sublimest secrets lie ? — 
His wings the while, though day was gone, 

Flashing with many a various hue 
Of light they from themselves alone, 

Instinct with Eden's brightness, drew — 
A breathing forth of beams at will. 

Of living beams, which, though no more 
They kept their early lustre, still 

Were such, when glittering out all o'er, 

As mortal eyelids wink'd before. 

T was Rubi — once among the prime 

And flower of those bright creatures, named 
Spirits of Knowledge,^ who o'er Time 

And Space and Thought an empire claim'd. 
Second alone to Him, whose hght — 
Was, even to theirs, as day to night — 
'Twixt whom and them was distance far 

And wide, as would the journey be 
To reach from any island star 

The vague shores of infinity ! 
*T was Rubi, in whose mournful eye 
Slept the dim light of days gone by ; 
Whose voice, though sweet, fell on the ear 

Like echoes in some silent place. 
When first awaked for many a year : 

And when he smiled — if o'er his face 

Smile ever shone — 't was like the grace 
Of moonlight rainbows, fair, but wan. 
The sunny life, the glory gone. 
Even o'er his pride, though still the same, 
A softening shade from sorrow came ; 
And though at times bis spurit knew 

1 The Cherubim.— See Note. 



The kindlings of disdain and ire. 
Short was the fitful glare they threw — 
Like the last flashes, fierce but few. 

Seen through some noble pile on fire ! 

Such was the Angel who now broke 

The silence that had come o'er all. 
When he, the Spirit that last spoke, 

Closed the sad history of his fall ; 
And, while a sacred lustre, flown 

For many a day, relum'd his cheek, 
And not those sky-tuned lips alone. 
But his eyes, brows, and tresses, roll'd 

Like sunset waves, all seem'd to speak — 
Thus his eventful story told : 

SECOND ANGEL'S STORY. 

You both remember well the day 

When unto Eden's new-made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 

SUmmon'd his chief angelic powers. 
To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun. 
He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world as done — 
To see that last perfection rise. 

That crowning of creation's birth, 
When, 'mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, Woman's eyes 

First open'd upon heaven and earth ; 
And from their lids a thrill was sent. 
That through each living spirit went, 
Like first light through the firmament ! 

Can you forget how gradual stole 
The fresh awaken'd breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form — which seem'd 
To grow transparent, as there beam'd 
That dawn of mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thought ? 
Slow as o'er summer seas we trace 

The progress of the noon-tide air, 
Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute into some new grace. 

And varying heaven's reflections there — 
Or, like the light of evening, stealing 

O'er some fair temple, which aU d^y 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray. 
Till it shines out, a thing to bless. 
All full of light and loveliness. 

Can you forget her blush, when round 
Through Eden's lone enchanted ground 
She look'd — and at the sea — ^the skies — 

And heard the rush of many a wing. 

By God's command then vanishing. 
And saw the last few angel eyes. 
Still lingering — ^mine among the rest, — 
Reluctant leaving scene so blest ? 
From thft miraculous hour, the fate 

Of this new glorious Being dwelt 
For ever, with a spell-like weight. 
Upon my spirit — early, late, 

Whate'er I did, or dream'd, or felt. 
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The thought of what might yet befall 
That splendid creature mix'd with all. — 
Nor she alone, but her whole race 

Through ages yet to come — whate*er 

Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 
Should spring from that pure mind and face, 

All waked my soul's intensest care : 
Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 
Grod's most disturbing mystery ! 

It was my doom— even from the first, 

When summon'd with my cherub peers, 
To witness the young vernal burst 

Of nature through those blooming spheres, 
Those flowers of Ught, that sprung beneath 
The first touch of the Eternal's breath- 
It was my doom still to be haunted 
By some new wonder, some sublime 
And matchless work, that, for the time, 
Held all my soul enchain' d, enchanted, 
And left me not a thought, a dream, 
A word, bat on that only theme ! 

The wish to know — that endless thirst, 

Which even by quenching, is awaked. 
And which becomes or bless'd or cursed, 

As is the fount whereat 't is slaked — 
Still urged me onward, with desire 
Insatiate, to explore, inquire — 
Whate'er the wondrous things might be, 
That waked each new idolatry — 

Their cause, aim, source from whence they 
sprung, 
Their inmost powers, as though for me 

Existence on that knowledge hung. 

Oh what a vision were the stars. 
When first I saw them bum on high, 

Rolling along like living cars 
Of Ught, for gods to journey by ! 

They were my heart's first passion— days 

And nights, unwearied, in their rays 

Have I hung floating, till each sense 

Seem'd full of their bright influence. 

Innocent joy ! alas, how much 
Of misery had I shunn'd below, 

Could I have still lived blest with such ; 
Nor, proud and restless, bum'd to know 
The knowledge that brings guilt and woe ! 

Often— flo much I loved to trace 
The secrets of this starry race — 
Have I at mom and evening run 
Along the lines of radiance spun, 
like webs, between them and the sun, 
Untwisting all the tangled ties 
Of light into their different dyes- 
Then fleetly wing'd I off, in quest 
Of those, the farthest, loneliest. 
That watch, like winking sentinels. 
The void, beyond which Chaos dwells, 
And there, with noiseless plume, pursued 
Their track through that grand sohtude/ 
Asking intently all and each 

What soul within their radiance dwelt. 
And wishing their sweet light were speech, 

That they might tell me all they felt 



Nay, ofl so passionate my chase 
Of these resplendent heirs of space, 
Ofl did I follow — ^lest a ray 

Should 'scape me in the farthest night — 
Some pilgrim Comet, on his way 

To visit distant shrines of light. 
And well remember how I sung 

Exulting out, when on my sight 
New worlds of stars, all fresh and young. 
As if just bom of darkness, sprung ! 

Such was my pure ambition then. 

My sinless transport, night and mom ; 
Ere this stUl newer world of men, 

And that most fair of stars was bom, 
Which I, in fatal hour, saw rise 
Among the flowers of Paradise ! 
Thenceforth my nature all was changed. 

My heart, soul, senses tum'd below ; 
And he, who but so lately ranged 

Yon wonderful expanse, where glow 
Worlds upon worlds, yet found his mind 
Even in that luminous range confined. 
Now blest the humblest, meanest sod 
Of the dark earth where Woman trod ! 
In vain my former idols glisten'd 

From their far thrones ; in vain these ears 
To the once thrilling music litten'd, 

That hymn'd around my fiivourite spheres — 
To earth, to earth each thought was given. 

That in this half-lost soul had l»rth ; 
Like some high mount, whose head 's in heaven, 

While its whole shadow rests on earth ! 

Nor was it Love, even yet, that thrall'd 

My spirit in his burning ties ; 
And less, still less could it be call'd 

That grosser flame, round which Love flies 

Nearer and nearer, till he dies — 
No, it was wonder, such 83 thrill'd 

At all God's works my dazzled sense ; 
The same rapt wonder, only fiU'd 

With passion, more profound, intense^— 
A vehement, but wandering fire, 
Which, though nor love, nor yet desire, 
Though through all womankind it took 

Its range, as vague as lightnings run. 
Yet wanted but a touch, a look. 

To fix it burning upon One, 

Then, too, the ever-restless zeal. 

The insatiate curiosity 
To know what shapes, so fair, must feel — 
To look, but once, beneath the seal 

Of so much loveliness, and see 
What souls belong'd to those bright eyes — 

Whether, as sun-beams find their way 
Into the gem that hidden lies, 

Those looks could inward tum their ray. 

To make the soul as bright as they ! 
All this impell'd my anxious chase. 

And still the more I Saw and knew 
Of Woman's fond, weak, con(piering race. 

The intenser still my wonder grew. 

I had beheld their First, their Evx, 
Bom in that splendid ParadiaOi 
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Which God made solely to receive 
The first light of her waking eyes. 

I had seen purest angels lean 
In worship o'er her from above ; 

And man — oh yes, had envying seen 
Proud man possess'd of all her love. . 

I saw their happiness, so brief, 

So exquisite — her error, too. 
That easy trust, that prompt belief 

In what the warm heart wishes true ; 
That faith in words, when kindly said, 
By which the whole fond sex is led — 
Mingled with (what I durst not blame, 

For 't is my own) that wish to knoWf 

Sad, fatal zeal, so sure of woe ; 
Which, though from Heaven all pure it came, 
Yet stain'd, misused, brought sin and shame 

On her, on me, en all below ! 
I had seen this ; had seen Man — arm'd 

As his soul is with strength and £ense — 
By her first words to ruin charmed ; 

His vaunted reason's cold defence, 
Like an ice-barrier in the ray 
Of melting summer, smiled away ! 
Nay — stranger yet — spite of all this — 

Though by her counsels taught to err, 

Though driven from Paradise for her 
(And xmth her — thaly at least, was bhss,) 
Had I not heard him, ere he cross'd 

The threshold of that earthly heaven, 
Which by her wildering smile he lost — 

So quickly was the wrong forgiven — 
Had I not heard him, as he press'd 
The frail fond trembler, to a breast 
Which she had doom'd to sin and strife. 
Call her — ^think what — his Life ! his Life !' 
Yes — such the love-taught name — the first 

That ruin'd Man to Woman gave. 
Even in his out-cast hour, when curst. 
By her fond witchery, with Aat worst 

And earliest boon of love — the grave ! 
She, who brought death into the world, 
• There stood before him, with the Hght 

Of their lost Paradise Still bright 
Upon those sumiy locks, that curl'd 
Down her white shoulders to her feet — 
• So beautiful in form, so sweet 
In heart and voice, as to redeem 

The loss, the death of all things dear. 
Except herself— and make it seem 

Life, endless life, while she was near I 

Could I help wondering at a creature. 
Enchanted round with spells so strong — 

One, to whose every thought, word, feature, 
In joy and woe, through right and wrong, 

Such sweet omnipotence Heaven gave, 

To bless or ruin, curse or save ? 

Nor did the marvel cease with her — 
New Eyes in all her daughters came, 
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As strong to charm, as weak to err. 
As sure of man through praise and blame, 
Whate'er they brought him, pride or shame, 

Their still unreasoning worshipper — 
And, wheresoe'er they smiled, the same 
Enchantresses of soul and frame, 

Into whose hands, from first to last, 
This world, with all its destinies. 

Devotedly by Heaven seems cast, 
To save or damn it as they please ! 

Oh, 'tis not to be told how long. 

How restlessly I sigh'd to find 
Some (me, from out that shining throng. 

Some abstract of the form and mind 
Of the whole matchless sex, from which. 

In my own arms beheld, possess'd, 
I might learn all the powers to witch, 

To warm, and (if my fate unbless'd 

Would have it) ruin, of the rest ! 
Into whose inward soul and sense 

I might descend, as doth the bee 
Into the flower's deep heart, and thence 

Rifie, in all its purity, 
The prime, the quintessence, the whole 
Of wondrous Woman's frame and soul ! 

At length, my burning wish, my prayer,-^ 
(For such — oh what will tongues not dare. 
When hearts go wrong ? — this lip preferr'd)— • 
At length my ominous prayer was heard— 
But whether heard in heaven or hell, 
Listen — and you will know too well. 

There was a maid, of all who move 

Like visions o'er this orb, most fit 
To be a bright young angel's love, 

Herself so bright, so exquisite \ 
The pride, too, of her step, as light 

Along the unconscious earth she went, 
Seem'd that of one, bom with a right 

To walk some heavenlier element, 
And tread in places where her feet 
A star at every step should meet. 
'T was not alone that loveliness 

By which the wilder'd sense is caught-— 
Of lips, whose very breath could bless — 

Of playful blushes, that seem'd nought 

But luminous escapes of thought — 
Of eyes that, when by anger stirr'd, 
Were fire itself, but, at a word 

Of tenderness, all sof\ became 
As though they could, like the sun's bird, 

Dissolve away in their own flame — 
Of form, as pliant as the shoots 

Of a young tree, in vernal flower ; 
Yet round and glowing as the fruits 

That drop from it in summer's hour — 
'T was not alone this loveliness 

That falls to lovehest woman's share. 

Though, even here, her form could spare 
From its own beauty's rich excess 

Enough to make all others fair — 
But 't was the Mind, sparkling about 
Through her whole frame — the soul, brouji^Iit out 
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To light each charm, yet independent 

Of what it lighted, as the sun, 
That shines on flowers, would be resplendent 

Were there no flowers to shine upon — 
*T was this, all this, in one combined. 

The unnumber'd looks and arts that fonn 
The glory of young woman-kind 

Taken in their first fusion, warm. 

Ere time had chill'd a single charm, 
And stamped with such a seal of Mind, 

As gave to beauties, that might be 
Too sensual else, too unrefined. 

The impress of divinity ! 
'Twas this — a union, which the hand 

Of Nature kept for her alone. 
Of every thing most playfiil, bland, 
Voluptuous, spiritual, grand. 

In angel-natures and her own^ 
Oh this it was that drew me nigh 
One, who seem'd kin to Heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky — 
One, in whose love, I felt, were given 

The mixed delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven. 

And all the senses burn for here ! 

Had we — but hold — ^hear every part 

Of our sad tale— spite of the pain 
Remembrance gives, when the fixed dart 

Is stirr'd thus in the wound again — 
Hear every step, so full of bliss, 

And yet so ruinous, that led 
Down to the last dark precipice. 

Where perish'd both— the fall'n, the dead ! 

From the first hour she caught my sight, 
I never left her-^<iay and night 
Hovering unseen around her way. 

And 'mid her loneliest musings near, 
I soon could track each thought that lay, 

Gleaming within her heart, as clear 

As pebbles within brooks appear ; 
And there, among the countless things 

That keep young hearts for ever glowing. 
Vague wishes, fond imaginings. 

Love-dreams, as yet no object knowings 
light, winged hopes, that come when bid. 

And rainbow joys that end in weeping. 
And passions, among pure thoughts hid. 

Like serpents under flowerets sleeping— 
*Mong all these feelings — ^felt where'er 
Young hearts are beating — ^I saw thei« 
Proud thoughts, aspirings high — ^beyond 
Whate'er yet dwelt in soul so fond- 
Glimpses of glory, far away 

Into the bright vague future given, 
And fancies, free and grand, whose play 

Like that of eaglets, is near heaven ! 
With this, too — ^what a soul and heart 
To fall beneath the tempter's art ! — 
A zeal for knowledge, such as ne'er 
Enshrined itself in form so fair, 
Since that first fatal hour, when Eve, 

With every fruit of Eden bless'd. 
Save only oney rather than leave 

That one unknown, lost all the rest. 



It was in dreams that first I stole 

With gentle mastery o'er her mind — 
In that rich twilight of the soul, 

When Reason's beam, half hid behind 
The clouds of sense, obscurely gilds 
Each shadoviry shape that Fancy builds— 
'T was then, by that soft light, I brought 

Vague, ghmmering visions to her view — 
Catches of radiance, lost when caught, 
Bright labyrinths, that led to nought. 

And vistas with a void seen through — 
Dwellings of bliss, that opening shone, 

Then closed, dissolved, and left no trace — 
All that, in short, could tempt Hope on. 

But give her wing no resting-place ; 
Myself the while, with brow, as yet. 
Pure as the young moon's coronet. 
Through every dream still in her sight, 

The enchanter of each mocking scene. 
Who gave the hope, then brought the blight. 
Who said " Behold yon world of light," 

Then sudden dropp'd a veil between ! 

At length, when I perceived each thought^ 
Waking or sleeping, fix'd on nought 

But these illusive scenes, and me, 
The phantom, who thus came and went» 
In half revealments, only meant 

To madden curiosity — 
When by such various arts I found • 
Her fancy to its utmost wound. 
One night — t' was in a holy spot. 
Which she for prayer had chosen — a grot 
Of purest marble, built below 
Her garden beds, through which a glow 
From lamps invisible then stole. 

Brightly pervading all the place — 
Like that mysterious light, the soul. 

Itself unseen, sheds through the face- 
There, at her altar while she knelt, 
And all that woman ever felt, 

When God and man both claim'd her sighs— 
Every warm thought that ever dwelt. 

Like simimer clouds, twixt earth and skies, 

Too pure to fall, too gross to rise, 

Spoke in her gestures, tones, and eyes. 
Thus, by the tender light, which lay 
Dissolving round, as if its ray 
Was breathed from her, I heard her say :— 

" Oh, idol of my dreams ! whate*er 

Thy nature be— human, divine, 
Or but half heavenly — still too fair. 

Too heavenly to be ever mine ! 

^ Wonderful Spirit, who dost make 

Slumber so lovely that it seems 
No longer life to live awake, 

Since heaven itself descends in dreams. 

"Why do I ever lose thee ?— why — 
When on thy realms and thee I gaz&— 

Still drops that veil, which I could die, 
Oh gladly, but one hour to raise % 

" Long ere such miracles as then 
And thine came o'er my thougfats, a tihim 
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For light was in this soul, which now 
Thy looks have into passion nursed. 

" There 's nothing bright above, below, 
In sky — earth — ocean, that this breast 

Doth not int<;nsel} ourn to know. 
And thee, thee, thee, o'er all the rest ! 

** Then come, oh Spirit, from behind 
The curtains of thy radiant home. 

Whether thou wouldst as God be shrined, 
Or loved and clasf M as mortal, come ! 

** Bring all thy dazzling wonders here, 
That 1 may waking know and see — 

Or waft me hence to thy own sphere. 
Thy heaven or — ay, even that with thee ! 

" Demon or God, who hold'st the book 
Of knowledge spread beneath thine eye, 

Give me, with thee, but one bright look 
Into its leaves, and let me die ! 

" By those ethereal wings, whose way 
Lies through an element, so fraught 

With floating Mind, that, as they play. 
Their every movement is a thought ! 

" By that most precious hair, between 
Whose golden clusters the sweet wind 

Of Paradise so late hath been. 
And left its fragrant soul behind ! 

" By those impassion'd eyes, that melt 
Their light into the inmost heart. 

Like sunset in the waters, felt 
As molten fire through every part, — 

"I do implore thee, oh most bright 
And worshipp'd Spirit, shine but o*er 

My waking wondering eyes this night. 
This one bless'd night — I ask no more !* 

Exhausted, breathless, as she said 
These burning words, her languid head 
Upon the altar's steps she cast. 
As if that brain-throb were its last — 
Till, startled by the breathing, nigh, 
Of lips, that echoed back her sigh. 
Sudden her brow again, she raised. 

And there, just Lght^d on the shrine, 
Beheld me — not as I had blazed 

Around her, full of light divine. 
In her late dreams, but soften'd down 
Into more mortal grace — ^my crown 
Of flowers, too radiant for this world, 

Left hanging on yon starry steep ; 
My wings shut up, like banners furl'd. 

When Peace hath put their pomp to sleep ; 

Or like autumnal clouds, that keep 
Their lightnings sheathed, rather than mar 
The dawning hour of some young star — 
And nothing left but what beseem'd 

The accessible, though glorious mate 
Of mortal woman — whose eyes beam'd 

Back upon her's, as passionate : 
Whose ready heart brought flame for flame, 

Whose sin, whose madness was the same, 



And whose soul lost, in that one hour, 
For her and for her love— oh more 

Of Heaven's light than even tftc power 
Of Heaven itself could now restore ! 

And yet the hour ! 

The Spirit here 

Stopped in his utterance, as if words 
Gave way beneath the wild career 

Of his then rushing thoughts — ^hke chords, 
Midway in some enthusiast's song. 
Breaking beneath a touch too strong- — 
While the cleiich'd hand upon the brow 
Told how remembrance throbb'd there now ! 
But soon 't was o'er — that casual blaze 
From the sunk fire of other days. 
That relic of the flame, whose burning 

Had been too fierce to be relumed. 
Soon pass'd away, and the youth, turning 

To his bright listeners, thus resumed :-— 

Days, months elapsed, and, though what most 

On earth I sigh'd for was mine, all, — 
Yet — ^was I happy ? God, thou know'st 
Howe'er they smile, and feign, and boast. 

What happiness is theirs, who fall ! 
'T was bitterest anguish — made more keen 

Even by the love, the bliss, between 
Whose throbs it came, like gleams of hell 

In agonizing cross-light given 
Athwart the glimpses they who dwell 

In purgatory catch of heaven ! 
The only feeling that to me 

Seem'd joy, or rather my sole rest 
From aching misery, was to see 

My young, proud, blooming Lilis bless'd—^ 
She, the fair fountain of all ill 

To my lost soul — whom yet its thirst 

Fervidly panted after still. 

And found the charm fresh as at first ! — 
To see her happy — to reflect 

Whatever beams still round me play'd 
Of former pride, of glory wreck'd. 

On her, my Moon, whose light I made. 

And whose soul worshipp'd even my shade— 
This was, I own, enjoyment — ^this 
My sole, last lingering glimpse of bliss. 
And proud she was, bright creature ! — ^proud, 

Beyond what even most queenly stirs 
In woman's heart, nor would have bow'd 

That beautiful young brow of hers 
To aught beneath the First above. 
So high she deem'd her Cherub's love ! 

Then, too, that passion, hourly growing 

Stronger and stronger — ^to which even 
Her love, at times, gave way — of knowing 

Every thing strange in earth and heaven ; 
Not only what God loves to show. 
But all that He hath seal'd below 
In darkness for man not to know — 
Even this desire, alas, ill-starr'd 

And fatal as it was, I sought 
To feed each minute, and unbarr'd 

Such realms of wender on her thought, 
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As ne'er tUI then, had let their light 

Escape on any mortal's sight ! 

In the deep earth — beneath the sea — 

Through caves of fire — through wilds of aif — 
Wherever sleeping Mystery 

Had spread her curtain, we were there- 
Love still beside us, as we went, 
At home in each new element, 

And sure of worship every where ! 

Then first was Nature taught to lay 

The wealth of all her kingdoms down 
At woman's worshipp'd feet, and say, 

" Bright creature, this is all thine own !" 
Then first were diamonds caught — ^like eyes 
Shining in darkness — ^by surprise. 
And made to light the conquering way 
Of proud young Beauty with their ray. 
Then, too, the pearl from out its shell, 

Unsightly in the sunless sea 
(As *t were a spirit forced to dwell 

In form unlovely,) was set free. 
And round the neck of woman threw 
A light it lent and borrow'd too. 
For never did this maid — ^whate'er 

The ambition of the hour — forg^ 
Her sex's pride in being fair, 
Nor that adornment, tasteful, rare, 

Which makes the mighty magnet, set 

In Woman's form, more mighty yet. 
Nor was there aught within the range 

Of my swift wing in sea or air. 
Of beautiful, or grand, or strange, 
That, quickly as her wish could change, 

I did not seek with such fond care, 
That when I 've seen her look above 

At some bright star admiringly, 
I Ve said, ** nay, look not there, my love, 

Alas, I cannot give it thee 1" 

But not alone the wonders found 

Through Nature's realm — ^the unveil'd, material. 
Visible glories that hang round, 
Like lights, through her enchanted ground — 

But whatsoe'er unseen, ethereal. 
Dwells far away from human sense, 
Wrapp'd in its own intelligence — 
The mystery of that Fountain-head, 

From which all vital spirit runs, 
All breath of life where'er 't is shed. 

Through men or angels, flowers or suns — 
The workings of the Almighty Mind, 
When first o'er Chaos he design'd 
The outlines of this world; and through 

That spread of darkness — hke the bow, 
Call'd out of rain-clouds, hue by hue — 

Saw the grand gradual picture grow ! — 
The covenant with human kind 

Which God has made — ^the chains of Fate 
He round hunself and them hath twined, 

Till his high task he consummate — 

Till good from evil, love from hate. 
Shall be work'd out through sin and pain. 
And Fate shall loose her iron chain. 
And all be free, be bright again ! 



Such were the deep-drawn mysteries. 

And some, perhaps, even more profound. 
More wildering to ihe mind than these. 

Which — far as woman's diought could soiuidy 
Or a fallen outlaw'd spirit reach — 
She dared to learn, and I to teach. 
Till — fill'd with such unearthly lore. 

And mingling the pure light it brings 
With much that Fancy had, before. 

Shed in false tinted glimmerings—- 
The enthusiast girl spoke out, as one, 

Inspired, among her own dark race. 
Who from their altars, in the sun 
Left standing half adom'd, would run 

To gaze upon her holier face. 
And, though but wild the things she spoke. 
Yet 'mid that play of error's smoke 

Into fair shapes by fancy curl'd. 
Some gleams of pure religion broke- 
Glimpses that have not yet awoke. 

But startled the still dreaming world ! 
Oh ! many a truth, remote, sublime. 

Which God would from the minds of meii 
Have kept conceal' d, till his own time, 

Stole out in these revealments then— 
Revealments dim, that have fore-nm. 
By ages, the bright. Saving One !• 
Like that imperfect dawn, or lig^t 

Escaping from the Zodiac's signs. 
Which makes the doubtful East half bri^ 

Before the real morning shines ! 

Thus did some moons of bliss go faj — 

Of bliss to her, who saw but love 
And knowledge throughout earth and sky; 
To whose enamour'd soul and eye, 
I seem'd, as is the sun on high, 

The light of all below, above, 
The spirit of sea, land, and air. 
Whose influence, felt every where, 
Spread, from its centre, her own heart, 
Even to the world's extremest part — 
While through that world her reinless mind 

Had now career'd so fast and far, 
That earth itself seem'd left behind. 
And her proud fancy unconfined. 

Already saw heaven's gates a-jar ! 

Happy enthusiast ! still, oh still. 
Spite of my own heart's mortal chill. 
Spite of that double-fronted sorrow, 

Which looks at once before and back. 
Beholds the yesterday, the morrow. 

And sees both comfortless, both ^ilack— 
Spite of all this, I could have still 
In her delight forgot all ill ; 
Or, if pain itxndd not be forgot. 
At least have borne and murmur'd not. 
When thoughts of an oflTended Heaven, 

Of sinfulness, which I— even I, 



1 It is the opinion of some of the Fathers, that the knot* 
led^c wliich the heathens possessed of the Provideooe of 
God, a future state, and other sublime doctrines of Chri*- 
ttanity, was derived from the premature revelations of thfist 
fallen angels to the women of earth.^-Seo Note. 
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While down its steep most headlong driven, — 
Well knew could nev^r be forgiven, 

Came o'er me with an agony 
Beyond all reach of mortal woe, — 
A torture kept for those who know, 
Know every thing, and, worst of all. 
Know and love virtue while they fall ! — 
Even then her presence had the power 

To sooth, to warm, — nay, even to bless — 
If ever bliss could graft its flower 

On stem so full of bitterness — 
Even then her glorious smile to me 

Brought warmth and radiance, if not balm, 
like moonlight on a troubled sea. 

Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 
Oft, too, when that disheartening fear. 

Which all who love beneath the sky 
Feel, when they gaze on what is dear — ' 

The dreadftil thought that it must die ! 
That desolating thought, which comes 
Into men's happiest hours and homes ; 
Whose melancholy boding flings 
Death's shadow o'er the brightest things, 
Sicklies the infant's bloom, and spreads 
The grave beneath young lovers' heads ! 
This fear, so sad to all — to me 

Most full of sadness, from the thought 
That I must still live on, when she 
Would, like the snow that on the sea 

Fell yesterday, in vain be sought — 
That Heaven to me the final seal 

Of all earth's sorrow would deny. 
And I eternally must feel 

The deadi-pang, without power to die ! 
Even this, her fond endearments — ^fond 
As ever twisted the sweet bond 
'Twixt heart and heart — could charm away : 
Before her look no clouds would stay. 
Or, if they did, their gloom was gone, 
Their darkness put a glory on ! 
There seem'd a freshness in her breath, 
Beyond the reach, the power of death ! 
And then, her voice— oh, who could doubt 
That 't would for ever thus breathe out 
A music, hke the harmony 
Of the tuned orbs, too sweet to die ! 
While in her lip's awakening touch 
There thrill'd a life ambrosial — such 
As mantles in the fruit steep'd through 
With Eden's most delicious dew- 
Till I could ahnost think, though known 
And loved as human, they had grown 
By bliss, celestial as my own ! 
But 't is not, 't is not for the wrong. 
The guilty, to be happy long ; 
And she, too, now, had sunk within 
The shadow of a tempter's sin — 
Shadow of death, whose withering frown 
Kills whatsoe'er it lights upon — 
Too deep for even her soul to shun 
The desolation it brings down ! 
listen, and if a tear there be 
Left in your hearts, weep it for me 

*T veai on the evening of a day, 

Which we in love had dream'd away ; 
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In that same garden, where, beneath. 
The silent earth, stripp'd of my wreath, 
And furling up those wings, whose light 
For mortal gaze were else too bright, 
I first had stood before her sight ; 
And found myself— oh, ecstasy. 

Which even in pain I ne'er forget— 
Worshipp'd as only God should be, 

And loved as never man was yet ! 
In that same garden we were now. 

Thoughtfully side by side reclining, 
Her eyes tum'd upward, and her brow 

With its own silent fancies shining. 
It was an evening bright and still 

As ever blush'd on wave or bower. 
Smiling from Heaven, as if nought ill 

Could happen in so sweet an hour. 
Yet, I remember, both grew sad 

In looking at that light—even she, 
Of heart so fresh, and brow so glad, 

Felt the mute hour's solemnity, 
And thought she saw, in that repose. 

The death-hour not alone of light. 
But of this whole fair world — the close 

Of all things beautiful and bright — 
The last grand sun-set, in whose ray 
Nature herself died cahn away ! 

At length, as if some thought, awaking 

Suddenly, sprung within her breast — 
Like a young bird, when day-light breaking 

Startles him from his dreamy nest — 
She tum'd upon me her dark eyes. 

Dilated into that full shape 
They took in joy, reproach, surprise, 

As if to let more soul escape. 
And, playfully as on my head 
Her white hand rested, smiled and said : — 

'* I had, last night, a dream of thee. 
Resembling those divine ones, given, 

like preludes to sweet minstrelsy. 
Before thou camest, thyself, from heaven. 

The same rich wreath was on thy brow, 
Dazzling as if of star-light made ; 

And diese wings, lying darkly now. 
Like meteors round thee flash'd and play'd. 

All bright as !n those happy dreams 
Thou stood'st, a creature to adore 

No less than love, breathing out beams, ^ 
As flowers do firagrance, at each pore ! 

Sudden I felt thee draw me near 
To thy pure heart, where, fondly placed, 

I seem'd within the atmosphere 
Of that exhaling light embraced ; 

And, as thou held'st me there, the flame 
Pass'd from thy heavenly soul to mine, 

Till— oh, too blissful — ^I became, 
like thee, all spirit, all divine. 

Say, why did dream so bright come o'er me. 
If, now I wake, 't is faded, gone ? 

When will my Cherub shine before me 
Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone ? 
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" When shall I, waking, be allow'd 
To gaze upon those perfect channs, 

And hold thee thus, without a cloud, 
A chill of earth, within my arms 7 

** Oh what a pride to say — this, this 

Is my own Angel — all divine, 
And pure, and dazzling as he is. 

And fresh from heaven, he 's mine, he 's mine ! 

** Think'st thou, were Lilis in thy place, 

A creature of yon lofly skies, 
She would have hid one single grace. 

One glory from her lover's eyes ? 

**No, no— then, if thou lov'st like me. 
Shine out, young Spirit, in the blaze 

Of thy most proud divinity. 
Nor think thou'lt wound this mortal gaze. 

** Too long have I look'd doating on 
Those ardent eyes, intense even thus — 

Too near the stars themselves have gone, 
To fear aught grand or luminous. 

"Then doubt me not— oh, who can say 
But that this dream may yet come true, 

And my blest spirit drink thy ray 
"nil it becomes all heavenly too 7 

"Let me this once but feel the flame 
Of those spread wings, the very pride 

Will change my nature, and this frame 
By the mere touch be deified !' 
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Thus spoke the maid, as one, not used 
To be by man or God refused — 
As one, who felt her influence o'er 

All creatures, whatsoe'er they were. 
And, though to heaven she could not soar, 

At least would bring down heaven to her ! 

Little did she, alas, or I — 

Even I, whose soul, but half-way yet 
Immerged in sin's obscurity. 
Was as the planet where we lie. 

O'er half whose disk the sun is set — 
Little did we foresee the fate. 

The dreadful — how can it be told 7 
Oh God ! such anguish to relate 

Is o'er again to feel, behold ! 
But, chaiged as 't is, my heart must speak 
Its sorrow out, or it will break ! 

Some dark misgivings hadf I own, 

Pass'd for a moment through my breast- 
Fears of some danger, vague, unknown. 
To one, or both — something unbless'd 
To happen from this proud request. 
But soon these boding fancies fled ; 
Nor saw I ought that could forbid 
My full revealment, save the dread 
Of that first dazzle, that unhid 
And bursting glory on a lid 
Untried in heaven — and even this glare 
She might, by love's own nursing care, 
Be, like young eagles, taught to bear. 
For well I knew the lustre shed 
From my rich wings, when proudliest spread, 



Was, in its nature, lambent, pure, 

And innocent as is the light 
The glow-worm hangs out to allure 

Her mate to her green bower at night. 

Oil had I, in the mid-air, swept 

Through clouds in which the lightning slept. 

As in his lair, ready to spring. 

Yet waked him not — though from my wing 

A thousand sparks fell glittering ! 

Ofl too when round me from above 

The feather'd snow (which, for its whiteness. 
In my pure days I used to love) 
Fell like the moultings of Heaven's Dove,— 

So harmless, though so full of brightness, 
Was my brow's wreath, that it would shake 
From off its flowers each downy flake 
As delicate, unmelted, fair. 
And cool as they had fallen there ! 
Nay even with Lilis — ^had I not 
Around her sleep in splendour come— 
Hung o'er each beauty, nor foigot 

To print my radiant lips on some 7 
And yet, at mom, from that repose, 

Had she not waked, unscathed and Ixight, 
As doth the pure, unconscious rose, ■ 

Though by the fire-fly kiss'd all night ? 
Even when the rays I scatter'd stole 
Intensest to her dreaming soul. 
No thrill disturb'd the insensate frame- 
So subtle, so refined that flame. 
Which, rapidly as hghtnings melt 

The blade within the unharm'd sheath. 
Can, by the outward form unfelt, 

Reach and dissolve the soul beneath ! 

Thus having (as, alas, deceived 

By my sin's blindness, I believed) 

No cause for dread, and those black eyes 

There fix'd upon me> eagerly 
As if the unlocking of the skies 

Then waited but a sign from me-' 
How was I to refuse ? how say 

One word that in her heart could stir 
A fear, a doubt, but that each ray 

I brought from heaven belong'd to her ? 
Slow from her side I rose, while she 
Stood up, too, mutely, tremblingly. 
But not with fear — all hope, desire. 

She waited for the awful boon. 
Like priestesses, with eyes of fire 

Watching the rise of the full moon, 
Whose beams — they know, yet cannot shim— • 
Will madden them when lobk'd upon ! 
Of all my glories, the bright crown, 
Which, when I last from heaven came down, 
I lefl — see, where those clouds afar 

Sail through the west — ^there hangs it yet. 
Shining remote, more like a star 

Than a fallen angel's coronet— 
Of all my glories, this alone 

Was wanting— but the illumined Ivow, 
The curls, like tendrils that had grown 

Out of the sun — ^the eyes, that now 
Had love's light added to their own. 
And shed a blaze, before unknown ' ** 
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Even to themselves — the unfolded wings, 
From which, as from two radiant springs, 
Sparkles fell fast arouad, like spray — 
All I could bring of heaven's array, 

Of that rich panoply of charms 
A cherub moves in, on the day 
Of his best pomp, I now put on ; 
And, proud that in her eyes I shone 

Thus glorious, glided to her arsis. 
Which still (though at a sight so splendid 

Her dazzled brow had instantly 
Sunk on her breast) 'were wide extended 

To clasp the form she durst not see ! 

Great God ! how cotdd thy vengeance light 
So bitterly on one so bright ? 
How could the hand, that gave such charms, 
Blast them again, in love's own arms ? 
Scarce had I touch'd her shrinking frame. 

When— -oh most horrible ! — I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame — 

Pure, while among the stars I dwelt — 
Was now by my transgression tum'd 
Into gross, earthly fire, which bum'd, 
Burn'd all it touch'd, as fast as eye 

Could follow the fierce ravening flashes, 
Till there— oh God ! I still ask why 
Such doom was hers ? — I saw her lie 

Blackening within my arms to ashes ! 
Those cheeks, a glory but to see — 

Those lips, whose touch was what the first 
Fresh cup of immortality 

Is to a new-made angel's thirst ! 
Those arms, within whose gentle round. 
My heart's horizon, the whole bound 
Of its hope, prospect, heaven was found ! 
Which, even in this dread moment, fond 

As when they first were round me cast. 
Loosed not in death the fatal bond. 

But, burning, held me to the last — 
That hair, from under whose dark veil, 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seen 'twizt wave and wave, 
Shone out by gleams — that hair, to save 
But one of whose long glossy wreaths, 
I could have ^ed ten thousand deaths ! — 
All, all, that seem'd, one minute since, 
So fiill of love's own redolence, 
Now, parch'd and black, before me lay. 
Withering in agony away ; 
And mine, oh misery ! mine the flame. 
From which this desolation came — 
And I the fiend, whose foul caress 
Had blasted all that loveliness ! 

'T was madd'ning, 't was — but hear even worse — 
Had death, death only, been the curse 
I brought upon her — ^had the doom 
But ended here, when her young bloom 
Lay in the dust, and did the spirit 
No part of that fell curse inherit, 
'T were not so dreadful — ^but, come near — 
Too shocking *t is for earth to hear- 
Just when her eyes, in fading, took 
Their lait, keen, agonized farewell, 



And look'd in mine with — oh, that look ! 

Avenging Power, whate'er the hell 
Thou may'st to human souls assign, 
The memory of that look is mine ! — 
In her last struggle, on my brow 

Her ashy lips a kiss impress'd. 
So withering ! — I feel it now — 

'T was fire — ^but fire, even more unbless'd 
Than was my own, and like that flame, 
The angels shudder but to name, 
Hell's everlasting element ! 

Deep, deep it pierc'd into my brain, 
Madd'ning and torturing as it went. 

And here — see here, the mark, the stain 
It left upon my front — ^bumt in 
By that last kiss of love and sin — 
A brand, which even the wreathed pride 
Of these bright curls, still forced aside 
By its foul contact, cannot hide ! 

But is it thus, dread Providence — 

Can it, indeed, be thus, that she. 
Who, but for one proud, fond oflence. 

Had honour'd Heaven itself) should be 
Now doom'd — I cannot speak it — ^no, 
Merciful God ! it is not so — 
Never could lips divine have said 
The fiat of a fate so dread. 
And yet, that look — ^that look, so fraught 

With more than anguish, with despair — 
That new, fierce fire, resembling nought 

In heaven or earth — ^this scorch I bear ! — 
Oh, — for the first time that these knees 

Have bent before thee since my fall, 
Great Power, if ever thy decrees 

Thou couldst for prayer like mine recal. 
Pardon that spirit, and on me. 

On me, who taught her pride to err, 
Shed out each drop of agony 

Thy burning phial keeps for her ! 
See, too, where low beside me kneel 

Two other outcasts, who, though gone 
And lost themselves, yet dare to feel 

And pray for that poor mortal one. 
Alas, too well, too well they know 
The pain, the penitence, the woe 
That Passion brings down on the best, 
The wisest and the loveliest. — 
Oh, who is to be saved, if such 

Bright erring souls are not forgiven ? 
So loth they wander, and so much 

Their very wanderings lean tow'rds heaven ! 
Again I cry. Just God, transfer 

That creature's sufferings all to v^e — 

Mine, mine the guilt, the torment be— 
To save one minute's pain to her, 

Let mine last all eternity ! 



He paused, and to the earth bent down 
His throbbing head ; while they, who felt 

That agony as 't were their own, 
Those angel youths, beside him knelt. 

And, in the night's still silence there. 

While mournfully each wandering air 
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Play'd in those plumes, that never more 
To their lost home in heaven must soar, 
Breathed inwardly the voiceless prayer, 
Unheard by all but Mercy's ear — 
And which if Mercy did not hear. 
Oh, God would not be what this bright 

And glorious universe of his. 
This world of beauty, goodness, light. 

And endless love, proclaims He is / 

Not long they knelt, when, from a wood 
That crown'd that aiiy soUtode, 
They heard a low, uiceitain sound, 
As from a Into, that just had found 
Some happy theme, and murmur'd round 
The new-bom fancy — ^with fond tone, 
like that of ring-dove o'er her brood — 
Scarce thinking aught so svireet its own ! 
Till soon a voice that match'd as well 

That gentle instrument, as suits 
The sea-air to an ocean-shell 

(So kin its spirit to the lute's,) 
Tremblingly foUow'd the soft strain. 
Interpreting ib joy, its pain. 

And lending the light wings of words 
To many a thought that else had lain 

Unfledged and mute among the chords. 

All started at the sound— but chief 

The third young Angel, in whose face, 
Though feded like the others, grief 

Had left a gentler, hoUer, trace ; 
As if, even yet, through pain and ill, 
Hope had not quit him — as if still 
Her precious pearl in sorrow's cup, 

Unmelted at the bottom lay. 
To shine again, when, all drunk up. 

The bitterness should pass away. 
Chiefly did he, though in his eyes 
There shone more pleasure than surprise, 
Turn to the wood, from whence that sound 

Of solitary sweetness broke. 
Then, listening, look delighted round 

To his bright peers, while thus it spoke >— 

** Come, pray with me, my seraph love, 
My angel-lord, come pray with me ; 
In vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To send one holy prayer above — 
The knee may bend, the lip may move, 
But pray I cannot without thee ! 

« I 've fed the altar in my bower 
With droppings from the incense-tree ; 

I 've shelter'd it from wind and shower, 

But dim it bums the livelong hour, 

As if, Uke me, it had no power 
Of life, or lustre, without thee ! 

** A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bu^ that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon. 
Are like what I am without thee ! 

•* Then ne'er, my spirit-love, divide. 
In life or death, thyself from me ; 



But when again, in sunny pride. 
Thou walk'st through Eden, let me glide, 
A prostrate shadow, by thy side— 
Oh, happier thus than without thee !" 

The song had ceased, when from the wood- 
Where curving down that aiiy height. 

It reach'd the spot on which they stood— 
There suddenly shone out a light 

From a elear lamp, which, as it Mazed 

Across the brow of one who raised 

The flame aloft (as if to throw 

Its Ught upon that group below,) 

Display'd two eyes, sparkling between 

The dusky leaves, such as are seen 

By fancy only, in those faces, 
That haunt a poet's walk at even. 

Looking from out their leafy places 
Upon his dreams of love and heaven. 

'T was but a moment— the blush, brought 

O'er all her features at the thought 
Of being seen thus late, alone, 

By any but the eyes she sought. 
Had scarcely for an instant shone 
Through the dark leaves when she was gone- 
Gone, like a meteor that o'erhead 

Suddenly shines, and, ere we 've said, 

** Look, look, how beautiful !"— 't is fled. 

Yet, ere she went, the words, ** I come, 

I come, my Nama," reach'd her ear. 

In that kind voice, familiar, dear, 
Which tells of confidence, of home, — 
Of habit, that hath drawn hearts near. 
Till they grow oTie— of faith sincere, 
And all that Love most loves to hear ! 
A music, breathing of the past. 

The present, and the time to be. 
Where Hope and Memory, to the last. 

Lengthen out life's trae harmony ! 

Nor long did he, whom call so kind 
Summon'd away, remain behind ; 
Nor did there need much time to teU 

What they — alas, more fallen than he 
From happiness and heaven — ^knew well. 

His gentler love's short history ! 

Thus did it ran — not as he told 

The tale himself, but as 't is graved 
Upon the tablets that, of old. 

By Cham were from the deluge saved. 
All written over with sublime 

And saddening legends of the unblest 
But glorious spirits of that time. 

And this young Angel's 'mong the rest. 

THIRD ANGEL'S STORY. 

Among the Spirits, of pure flame, 
That round the Almighty Throne abidd— 

Circles of light, that from the same 
Etemal centre sweeping wide. 
Carry its beams on every side 

(like spheres of air that waft around 

The undulations of rich sound^ 
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Till the far-circling radiance be 
Diffused into infinity ! 
first and immediate near the Throne, 
As if peculiarly God's own, 

The Seraphs' stand this burning sign 

Traced on their banner, " Love Divine !" 
Their rank, their honours, far above 

Even to those high-browM Cherubs given. 
Though knowing all — so much doth Love 

Transcend all knowledge, even in heaven ! 
*Mong these was Zaraph once— and none 

E'er felt affection's holy fire. 
Or yearn'd towards the Eternal One, 

With half such longing, deep desire. 
Love was to his impassion'd soul 

Not, as with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whole — 

The very Ufe-breath of his heart! 

Often, when from the Almighty brow 

A lustre came too bright to bear. 
And all the seraph ranks would bow 

Their heads beneath their wings, nor dare 

To look upon the effulgence there — 
This Spirit's eyes would court the blaze 

(Such pride he in adoring took,) 
And rather lose, in that one gaze. 

The power of looking than not look ! 
Then too, when angel voices sung 
The mercy of then* God, and strung 
Theur harps to hail, with welcome sweet, 

The moment, watch'd for by all eyes, 
When some repentant sinner's feet 

First touch'd the threshold of the skies. 
Oh then how clearly did the voice 
Of Zaraph above all rejoice \ 
Love was in every buoyant tone, 

Such love as only could belong 
To the blest angels, and alone 

Could, even from angels, bring such song ! 

Alas, that it should e'er have been 

The same in heaven as it is here. 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen. 

But it hath pain and peril near — 
Where right and wrong so close resemble. 

That what we take for virtue's thrill 
Is oflen the first downward tremble 

Of the heart's balance into ill — 
Where Love hath not a shrine so pure, 

So holy, but the serpent. Sin, 
In moments even the most secure, 

Beneath his altar may glide in ! 
So was it with that Angel — such 

The charm that sloped his fall along 
From good to ill, from loving much. 

Too easy lapse, to loving wrong.— 
Even so that amorous Spirit, bound 
By beauty's spell, where'er 't was found. 
From the bright things above the moon, 

Down to earth's beaming eyes descended. 
Till love for the Creator soon 

In passion for the creature ended ! 



I The Seraphim aro the Spirits of Divine Love.—See 
Note. 



'T was first at twilight, on the shore 

Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute 
And voice of her he loved steal o'er 

The silver waters, that lay mute, 
As loth, by even a breath, to stay 
The pilgrimage of that sweet lay ; 
Whose echoes still went on and on. 
Till lost among the light that shone 
Far off beyond the ocean's brim- 
There, where the rich cascade of day ' 
Had, o'er the horizon's golden rim, 

Into Elysium roU'd away ! 
Of God she sung, and of the mild 

Attendant Mercy, that beside 
His awful throne for ever smiled. 

Ready with her white hand, to guide 
His bolts of vengeance to their prey- 
That she might quench them on the way." 
Of Peace— of that Atoning Love, 
Upon whose star, shining above 
This twilight world of hope and fear. 

The weeping eyes of Faith are fix'd 
So fond, that with her every tear 

The light of that love-star is mix'd!— 
AH this she sung, and such a soul 

Of piety was in that song. 
That the charm'd Angel, as it stole 

Tenderly to his ear, along 
Those lulling waters, where he Iz^ 
Watching the day-hght's dying ray, 
Thought 'twas a voice from out the wave, 
An echo that some spirit gave 
To Ekien's distant harmony. 
Heard faint and sweet beneath the sea ! 

Quickly, however, to its source, 
Tracking that music's melting coume, 
He saw upon the golden sand 
Of the sea-shore a maiden stand, 
Before whose feet the expiring waves 

Flung their last tribute with a sigh — 
As, in the East, exhausted slaves 

Lay down the far-brought gift, and die — 
And, while her lute hung by her, hush'd, 

As if unequal to the tide 
Of song, that from her lips still gush'd, 

She raised, like one beatified. 
Those eyes, whose light seem'd rather given 

To be adored than to adore — 
Such eyes as may have look'd from heaven. 

But ne'er were raised to it before ! 

Oh Love, Religion, Music — all 

That 's left of Eden upon earth — 
The only blessings, since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 

A trace of their high glorious birth — 
How kindred are the dreams you bring ! 

How Love, though unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion's wing. 

When time or grief hath stain'd his own! 
How near to Love's beguiling brink, 

Too oft, entranced Religion lies . 
While Music, Music is the link 

They both still hold by to the skiei. 
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The language of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here. 

How then could Zaraph fail to feel 

That moment's witcheries ?— one so fair- 
Breathing out music that might steal 
Heaven from itself) and rapt in prayer 
That seraphs might be proud to share ! 
Oh, he did feel it — ^far too well — 

With warmth that much too dearly cost — 
Nor knew he, when at last he fell, 
To which attraction, to which spell, 
Love, Music, or Devotion, most 
His soul in that sweet hour was lost. 

Sweet was the hour, though dearly won, 

And pure, as aught of earth could be, 
For then first did the glorious sun 

Before Religion's altar see 
Two hearts in wedlock's golden tie 
Self-pledged, in love to live and die — 
Then first did woman's virgin brow 

That hymeneal chaplet wear. 
Which, when it dies, no second vow 

Can bid a new one bloom out there — 
Bless'd union ! by that angel wove. 

And worthy from such hands to come ; 
Safe, sole asylum, in which Love, 
When fallen or exiled from above. 

In this dark world can find a home. 

And, though the Spirit had transgress'd. 
Had, from his station 'mong the bless'd. 
Won down by woman's smile, allow'd 

Terrestrial passion to breathe o'er 
The mirror of his heart, and cloud 

God's image, there so bright before — 
Yet never did that God look down 

On error with a brow so mild ; 
Never did justice launch a frown 

That, ere it fell, so nearly smiled. 
For gentle was their love, with awe 

And trembUng like a treasure kept. 
That was not theirs by holy law. 
Whose beauty with remorse they saw, 

And o'er whose preciousness they wept. 
Humility, that low, sweet root. 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot, 
Was in the hearts of both — but most 

In Nama's heart, by whom alone 
Those charms, for which a heaven was lost, 

Seem'd all unvalued and unknown ; 
And when her Seraph's eyes she caught, 

And hid hers glowing on his breast, 
Even bliss was humbled by the thought, 

"What claim have I to be so bless'd?*' 

Still less could maid so meek have nursed 
Desire of knowledge — ^that vain thirst. 
With which the sex hath all been cursed. 
From luckless Eve to her who near 
The Tabernacle stole, to hear 
The secrets of the Angels — no — 

To love as her own seraph loved, 
With Faith, the same through bliss and woe — 

Faith that, were even its light removed, 



Could, like the dial, fix'd remain. 
And wait till it shone out again — 
With Patience that, though oflen bow'd 

By the rude storm, can rise anew, 
And Hope that, even from Evil's cloud, 

Sees sunny Good half breaking through! 
This deep, relying Love, worth more 
In heaven than ail a cherub's lore — 
This Faith, more sure than aught beside, 
Was the sole joy, ambition, pride. 
Of her fond heart — the unreasoning scope 

Of all its views, above, below — 
So true she felt it that to hope. 

To trustf is happier than to know. 

And thus in humbleness they trod, 
Abash'd, but pure before their Gkxl ; 
Nor e'er did earth behold a sight 

So meekly beautiful as they. 
When, with the altar's holy light 

Full on their brows, they knelt to pray. 
Hand within hand, and side by side, 
Two links of love, awhile untied 
From the great chain above, bat &al 
Holding together to the last — 
Two fallen Splendora from that tree 
Which buds with such eternally,* 
Shaken to earth, yet keeping all 
Their light and freshness in the fall. 

Their only punishment (as wrong, 

However sweet, must bear its brand,/ 
Their only doom was this — that, long 

As the green earth and ocean stand. 
They both shall wander here — the same 
Throughout all time, in heart and firame — 
Still looking to that goal sublime. 

Whose light, remote but sure, they see, 
Pilgrims of Love, whose way is Time, 

Whose home is in Eternity ! 
Subject, the while, to all the strife 
True love encounters in this life — 
The wishes, hopes, he breathes in vain ; 

The chill, that turns his warmest sighs 

To earthly vapour, ere they rise ; 
The doubt he feeds on, and the pain 

That in his very sweetness lies. 
Still worse, the illusions that betray 

His footsteps to their shining brink; 
That tempt him on his desert way 

Through the bleak world, to bend and drink. 
Where nothing meets his lips, alas. 
But he again must sighing pass 
On to that far-off home of peace. 
In which alone his thirst will cease. 

All this they bear, but, not the less. 
Have moments rich in happiness— 
Bless'd meetings, afler many a day 
Of widowhood past far away, 
When the loved face again is seen 
Close, close, with not a tear between— 



1 An allusion to the Sephiroths or Splendors of the Jeir* 
ish Cabbula, represented as a tree, of which God k ths 
crown or summit. — See Note. 
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Confidings frank, without control, 
FourM mutually from soul to soul ; 
As free from any fear or doubt 

As is that light from chill or stain, 
The sun into the stars sheds out, 

To be by them shed back again ! — 
That happy minglement of hearts. 

Where, changed as chymic compounds are. 
Each with its own existence parts, 

To find a new one, happier far ! 
Such are their joys — and, crowning all. 

That blessed hope of the bright hour, 
When, happy and no more to foil. 

Their spirits shall, with freshen'd power, 
Rise up rewarded for their trust 

In Him, from whom all goodness springs, 
And, shaking off earth's soiling dust 

From their emancipated wings. 
Wander for ever through those skies 
Of radiance, where Love never dies ! 

In what lone region of the earth 
These pilgrims now may roam or dwell, 

God and the Angels, who look forth 
To watch their steps, alone can tell. 

But should we, in our wanderings, 



Meet a young pair, whose beauty wantg 
But the adornment of bright wings. 

To look like heaven's inhabitants — 
Who shine where'er they ^ead, and yet 

Are humble in their eardily lot, 
As is the way-side violet, 

That shines unseen, and were it not 

For its sweet breath would be forgot-— 
Whose hearts in every thought are one, 

Whose voices utter the same wills, 
Answering as Echo doth, some tone 

Of fairy music 'mong the hills, 
So like itself, we seek in vain 
Which is the echo, which the strain— 
Whose piety is love — whose love. 

Though close as 't were their souls* embrac«i 
Is not of earth, but from above — 

Like two fair mirrors, face to face. 
Whose light, from one to the other thrown. 
In heaven's reflection, not their own — 
Should we e'er meet with aught so pure, 
So perfect here, we may be sure 

There is but one such pair below ; 
And, as we bless them on their way 
Through the world's wilderness, may say, 

** There Zaraph and his Nama go.'* 



NOTES. 



Preface, p. 295, line 21. 

An erroneous translation by the LXX. of that verse in the 
■ixth chapter of Genesis, etc. 

The error of these interpreters (and, it is said, of 
the old Italic version also) was in making it ol Ayye- 
Xoi Tov &eovt "the Angels of God," instead of "the 
Sons" — a mistake which, assisted by the allegorising 
comments of Philo, and the rhapsodical fictions of 
the Book of Enoch,' was more than sufiicient to af- 
fect the imaginations of such half-Pagan writers as 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Lactantius, 
who, chiefly, among the Fathers, have indulged 
themselves in fanciful reveries upon the subject. The 
greater number, however, have rejected the fiction 
with indignation. Chrysostom, in his twenty-second 
Homily upon Grenesis, earnestly exposes its absurd- 
ity ;^ and Cyril accounts such a supposition as eyyvg 
fnaptasi " bordering on folly."' According to these 

1 It is lamentable to think that this absurd production, of 
which we now know the whole from Dr. Laurence's trans- 
lation, should ever have been considered as an inspired or 
authentic work. See the Preliminary Dissertation, prefixed 
to the Translation. 

2 One of the arguments of Chrysostom is, that An^^els are 
no where else, in the Old Testament, called " Sons of God," — 
but his commentator, Montfaucon, shows that he is mis- 
taken, and that in the Book of Job they are so designated, 
(c. i. v. 6.) both in the original Hebrew and the Vulgate, 
though not in the Septuagint, which alone, he says, Chry- 
sostom read. I 

3 Lib. ii. GUiphyrorttm.-r-PhiloBstrius, in his enameration | 



Fathers (and their opinion has been followed by all 
the theologians, down firom St. Thomas to Caryl and 
Lightfoot,"^) the term " Sons of God," mtist be under- 
stood to mean the descendants of Seth, by Enoa — ^^a 
family peculiarly favoured by Heaven, because with 
them men first began to " call upon the name pf the 
Lord" — while, by "the daughters of men," they 
suppose that the corrupt race of Cain is designated. 
The probability, however, is, that the words in ques- 
tion ought to have been translated " the sons of the 
nobles or great men," as we find them interpreted in 
the Targum of Onkelos (the most ancient and accu- 
rate of all the Chaldaic paraphrases,) and as, it ap- 
pears from Cyril, the version of Symmachus also 
rendered them. This translation of the passage re- 
moves all difi[iculty, and at once reheves the Sacred 
History of an extravagance, which, however it may 
suit the imagination of the poet, is inconsistent with 
all our notions, both philosophical and religious. 



of heresies, classes this story of the Angels amOtig the num- 
ber, and says it deserves only to be ranked with those fic- 
tions about gods and goddesses, to which the fancy of the 
Pagan poets gave birth :— " Sicuti et Paganorum et Poeta- 
rum mendacia asserunt deos deasque transformatoa nefanda 
conjugia commisisse.'* — De Hsres. Edit. Basil, p. 101. 

4 Lightfoot says, " The sons of God, or the membera of 
the Church, and the progeny of Seth, marrying carelessly 
and promiscuously with the daughters of men, or brood m 
Cain,'* etc. I find in Pole that, according to the Samaritan 
version, the phrase maybe understood as meaning **th« 
Sons of th9 Judges."— So variously may ths Hebrew word, 
Elobim, be interpreted. 
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P&ge 295, line 81. 

Transmit each moment, night and day, 
Tho echo of His luminouB word ! 

Dionysius (De Coelest. Hierarch.) is of opinion, 
that when Isaiah represents the Seraphim as crying 
out ** one unto the other,*' his intention is to describe 
those communications of the divine thought and will, 
which are continually passing from the higher orders 
of the angels to the lower :—o\a xat avrovirovs ^tora' 
rovg £cpa^(/i ol &so\oyoi ^aaiv irtpov irpos rov irepov kC" 
KpaytvcUf aa^uis ev rovrip^ KaOatrtp otftac, SriXovvnsi &Tt 
Tutv ^eoXoyiKuv yvtaaetav oi vpwroi rois Stvrepois ficra- 
ii6oaci. — See also in the Paraphrase of Fachymer 
upon Dionysius, cap. 2. rather a striking passage, 
in which he represents all living creatures as being, 
in a stronger or fainter degree, ** echoes of God. 
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Page 296, line 19. 

One of earth*! fairest womankind. 
Half veiPd from view, or rather shrined 
In the clear chr jstal of a brook. 

This is given upon the authority, or rather accord- 
ing to the fancy, of some of the Fathers, who sup- 
pose that the women of earth were first seen l^ the 
angels in this situation ; and St Basil has even made 
;'t the serious foundation of rather a rigorous rule 
for the toilet of his fair disciples ; adding, havov yap 
ttrri vapayvfivovficvov kuWos kui vlovs ^eov npos n^o^ 
vtjv yotjTcvaat^ Kat utg avOptanovs 8ia ravnjv airodvrjaKOV' 
TQiy &vriTovs anoSet^cu. — De Vera Virginitat. torn. i. p. 
747. edit. Paris. 1618. 

Page 296, line 115. 
The Spirit of yon beauteoas star. 

It is the opinion of Kircher, Ricciolus, etc. (and 
was, I believe, to a certain degree, that of Origen) that 
the stars are moved and directed by intelligences or 
angels who preside over them. Among other pas- 
sages from Scripture in support of this notion, they 
cite those words of the Book of Job, " When the 
morning stars sang together." — Upon which Kircher 
remarks, " Non de materialibus intelligitur." Itin. 1. 
Isagog. Astronom. See also Caryl's most wordy 
Commentary on the same text. 

Page 297, line 33. 
And the bright Watchers near the throne. 

** The Watchers, the offspring of Heaven."— Book 
of Enoch. In Daniel also the angels are called 
watchers : — "And behold, a watcher and an holy one 
came down from heaven." iv. 13. 

Page 297, line 81 ' 
Then, too, that juice of earth, etc. etc. 

For all that relates to the nature and attributes of 
angels, the time of their creation, the extent of their 
knowledge, and the power which they possess, or 
can occasionally assume, of performing such human 
fimctions as eating, drinking, etc. etc. I shall refer 
those who are inquisitive upon the subject to the fol- 
lowing works: — ^The Treatise upon the Celestial 
Hierarchy written under the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, in which, among much that is heavy and 
trifling, there are some sublime notions concerning 



the agency of these spiritual creatu rco T he ques- 
tions " de Cognitione Angelomm" of St Thomas, 
where he examines most prolixly into such puzzling 
points as "whether angels illuminate each other," 
" whether they speak to each other," etc. etc. — ^The 
Thesaurus of Cocceius, containing extracts from 
almost every theologian that has written on the sub- 
ject—The 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters, sixth book, 
of I'Histoire des Juift," where all the eztraoidinaiy 
reveries of the Rabbins' about angels and demons 
are enumerated— The Questions attributed to St 
Athanasius — ^The Treatise of Bonaventore upon the 
Wings of the Seraphim*— and, lastly, the ponderous 
folio of Suarez "de Angelis," where the reader will 
find all that has ever been fancied or reasoned, upon 
a subject which only such writers could bare con- 
trived to render so dull. 

Page 297, line 89. 
Then first the fatal ^e-cup rain*d, etc 

Some of the circumstances of this story were sug- 
gested to me by the Eastern legend of the two angels, 
Harut and Marut, as it is given by llbriti, who says, 
that the author of the Taalim founds upon it the Ma- 
hometan prohibition of wine. The Baluudaniuh tells 
the story difiierently. 

Page 297, Ime 105. 
Why, why have hapless angels eyest 

Tertullian iraagmes that the words of St Fan], 
"Woman ought to have a veil on her head,' or ac- 
count of the angels" have an evident reference to the 
fatal effects which the beauty of women <moe pro- 
duced upon these spiritual beings. See the stnmge 
passage of this Father (de Virgin. Yelandis,) b^in- 
ning " Si enim propter angelos," etc. etc where Mb 
editor Pamelius endeavours to save his morality, at 
the expense of his latinity, by substituting die woid 
" excussat" for " excusat" Such instances of inde- 
corum, however, are but too common througbout the 
Fathers, in proof of which I need only refer to acMiie 
passages in the same writer's treatise, " De Anima,"— 
to the Second and Third Books of Uie Pedagogosof 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and to the in«tflnoee wliidi 
La Mothe le Yayer has adduced from ChiyBOrtom ii 
his Hexameron Kustique, Journ^e Seccnide. 



1 The following may serve as specimras : — ** lies aofM 
ne savent point la iangue Chaldaiqoe: c'esl pourqaoi ib ne 

{>ortent point & Dieu les oraigons de ceux qui prieot oans eette 
angue. lis se trompent soavent ; ils font des erreurs duma- 
eases ; car T Ange de la mort, qui est chaig6 ^ tun mooiir 
un homme, en prend quelquefois un autre, ce qui cause de 

grands d^sordres Us sent charges de chao- 

ter devant Dieu le cantique. Saints Sarnt est Is Diem dm 
armies; mais ils ne remplissent cet oflBkse qn'ime Ibis le 
jour, dans une semaine, dans on mois, dans an an, dans on 
si^cle, ou dans l'6ternit6. L'Ange qui Inttoit centre Jacob 
le pressa de le laisser aller, lorsque PAurore parat, parea 
que c*6toit son tour de chanter le cantique ce foor-Uirca 
qu'il n*avoit encore jamais fait." 

2 This work (which, notwithstanding its tide, is, proba- 
bly, quite as dull as the rest) I have not, myaelflbeen able 
to see, having searched for it in vain through the King's Li- 
brary at Paris, though assisted by the zeal and kindnesi of 
M. Langl^s and M. Vonpradt, whose liberal administratioB 
of that most liberal establishment, entitles them— not oa]j 
for the immediate effect of such cooduet, bat for the ssefn 
and civilizing example it holds forth— to the most eocdial 
gratitude of the whole literary world. 

3 Corinth xi. 10. Dr. Macknight*s Trandatioa. 
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Page 298, line 75. 

When Lucifer, in falling, bore 
The third of the bright stars away. 

" And his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth." Revelat. 
xii. 4. — Docent sancti (says Suarez) supremum ange- 
lom traxisse secum tertiam partem stellarum." Lib. 
7. cap. 7. 

Page 298, line 77. 

Rise, in earth's beanty, to repair 
That loB8 of light and glory there! 

The idea of the Fathers was, that the vacancies 
occasioned in the different orders of angels by the 
fall were to be filled up from the human race. There 
is, however, another opinion, backed by papal autho- 
rity, that it was only the tenth order of the Celestial 
Hierarchy that fell, and that, therefore, the promo- 
tions which occasionally take place from earth are 
intended for the completion of that grade alone : or, 
as it is explained by Salonius (Dial, in Eccl.)— " De- 
cern sunt ordines angelorum, sed unus cecidit per su- 
perbiam, et idcirco boni angeli semper laborant, ut de 
faominibus numerus adimpleatur, et proveniat ad per- 
fectum numerum, id est, denarium." According to 
some theologians, virgins alone are admitted " ad col- 
legium angelorum i" but the author* of the " Speculum 
Peregrinarum Qusstionum" rather questions this ex- 
clusive privilege : — " Hoc non videtur verum, quia mul- 
ti, non virgines, ut Petrus et Magdalena, multis etiam 
virginibus eminentiores sunt." Decad. 2. cap. 10. 

Page 299, line 38. 
'T was RuBi. 

I might have chosen, perhaps, some better name, 
Dut it is meant (like that of Zaraph in the following 
story) to define the particular class of spirits to which 
the angel belonged. The author of the Book of 
Enoch, who estimates at 200 the nimiber of angels 
that descended upon Mount Hermon, for the purpose 
of making love to the women of earth, has favoured 
us with the names of their leader and chiefs — Samy- 
aza, Urakabarameel, Akibeel, Tamiel, etc. etc. 

In that heretical worship of angels which prevailed, 
to a great degree, during the first ages of Christianity, 
to name them seems to have been one of the most 
important ceremonies ; for we find it expressly for- 
bidden in one of the Canons (35th) of the council of 
Laodicea, ovofia^eiv rovs ayyeXovs. Josephus, too, 
mentions, among the religious rites of the Essenes, 
tlieir swearing to preserve the names of the angels." 
^—cvvTTjprjaeiv ra rwv ayycXwv ovonara. Bell. Jud. lib. 
2. cap. 8. — See upon this subject Van Dale, de Ong. 
et Progress. Idololat. cap. 9. 

Page 299, Ime 39. 

those bright crcalureo named 

Spirits uf Knowledge. 

The word cherub signifies knowledge — to yvo^iKov 
avTbiv Kai ^coTTTiKov, says Dionysius. Hence it is that 
Ezekiel, to express the abundance of their knowledge, 
represents them as "full of eyes." 



1 F. Bartholomaeus Sibylla. 
2R 



Page 299, line 78. 

Summon'd his chief angelic powers 
To witness, etc. 

St. Augustin, upon Genesib, seems rather inclined 
to admit that the angels had some share (** aliquod 
ministerium") in the creation of Adam and Eve. 

Page 300, line 124. 

I had beheld their First, their EvK, 
Born in that splendid Paradise. 

Whether Eve was created in Paradise or not is a 
question that has been productive of much doubt and 
controversy among the theologians. With respect to 
Adam, it is agreed on all sides that he was created 
(nUdde; and it is accordingly asked, with soipe 
warmth, by one of the commentators, " why should 
woman, the ignobler creature of the two, be created 
within ?* Others, on the contrary, consider this dis- 
tinction as but a fair tribute to the superior beauty 
and purity of women ; and some, in their zeal, even 
seem to think that, if the scene of her creation was 
not already Paradise, it became so, immediately upon 
that event, in comphment to her. Josephus is one 
of those who think that Eve was formed outside ; 
Tertullian, too, among the Fathers — and, among the 
Theologians, Rupertus, who, to do him justice, never 
misses an opportunity of putting on record his ill- 
will to the sex. Pererius, however (and his opinion 
seems to be considered as the most orthodox,) thinks 
it much more consistent with the order of the Mosaic 
narration, as well as with the sentiments of Basil and 
other Fathers, to conclude that Eve was created in 
Paradise. 

Page 301, line 8. i 

Her error, too. 

The comparative extent of Eve's delinquency, and 
the proportion which it bears to that of Adam, is an- 
other point which has exercised the tiresome inge- 
nuity of the Commentators ; and they seem generally 
to agree (with the exception always of Rupertus) 
that, as she was not yet created when the prohibition 
was issued, and therefore could not have heard it, (a 
conclusion remarkably confirmed by the inaccurate 
way in which she reports it to the serpent,') her share 
in the crime of disobedience is considerably lighter 
than that of Adam.' In corroboration of this view 
of the matter, Pererius remarks that it is to Adam 
alone the Deity addresses his reproaches for having 
eaten of the forbidden tree, because to Adam alone 
the order had been originally promulgated. So far, 
indeed, does the gallantry of another conunentator, 
Hugh de St. Victor, carry him, that he looks upon the 
words ** I will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man" as a proof that the sex was from that moment 
enlisted into the service of Heaven, as the chief foe 
and obstacle which the Spirit of Evil would have to 
contend with in his inroads on this world : — ** a. dein- 

1 " Car denique Evam, quae Adamo ignobilior erat, fi»r- 
mavit intra Paradisum 1" 

2 Rupertus considers these variantes as intentional and 
prevaricatonr, and as the first instance upon record of a 
wilful vitiation of the words of God, for the pnrpoie of 
suiting the corrupt views and propensities of haman natme. 
— De Trinitat lib. iii. cap. 5. 

3 Caietanui, indeed, pronounces it to be ** mioimom peo- 
catom" 
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ceps Eva inimica Diabolo, ergo fuit grata et arnica 
Deo." 

Page 901, line 36. 

Call her— think what— his Life I his Life ! 

Chavah (or, as it is in the Latin version, Eva) has 
the same signification as the Greek, Zoe. 

Epiphanius, among others, is not a little surprised 
at the application of such a name to Eve, so immedi- 
ately, too, after that awful denunciation of death, 
^ dust thou art," etc. etc' Some of the conmienta- 
tors think that it was meant as a sarcasm, and spoken 
by Adam, in the first bitterness of his heart, — ^in the 
same spirit of irony (says Pererius) as that of the 
Greeks in calUng their Furies, Eumenides, or Gentle.^ 
But the Bishop of Chalon rejects this supposition : — 
** Explodendi sane qui id nominis ab Adamo per iro- 
niam inditum uzori sus putant ; atque quod mortis 
causa esset, amaro joco vitam appellasse.' 

With a similar feeling of spleen against women, 
some of these " distillateure des Saintes Lettres" (as 
Bayle calls them,) in rendering the text ** I will make 
him a help meet for him" translate these words 
** ctgainst or contrary to him" (a meaning which, it 
appears, the original will bear,) and represent them 
as prophetic of those contradictions and perplexities 
which men experience from women in this liife. 

It is rather strange that these two instances of per- 
verse commentatorship should have escaped the re- 
searches of Bayle, in his curious article upon Eve. 
He would have found another subject of discussion, 
equally to his taste, in Gataker's whimsical disserta- 
tion upon Eve's knowledge of the rexvri d^avn/ci;, 
and upon the notion of Epiphanius that it was taught 
her in a special revelation from Heaven. — Miscellan. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 200. 



Pftge 302, line 113. 

Oh, idol of my dreams ! whatever 
Thy nature be — human, divine, 
Or but half heavenly. 

In an article upon the Fathers, which appeared, 
some years since, in the Edinburgh Review (No. 
ZLVii,) and of which I have made some little use in 
these notes (having that claim over it — as " quiddam 
notum propriumque" — which Lucretius gives to the 
cow over the calf,) there is the following remark : — 
" The belief of an intercourse between angels and 
women, founded upon a false version of a text in 
Grenesis, is one of those extravagant notions of St. 
Justin and other Fathers, which show how Uttle they 
had yet purified themselves from the grossness of 
heathen mythology, and in how many respects their 
heaven was but Olympus, with other names. Yet we 
can hardly be angry with them for this one error, 
when we recollect that possibly to their enamoured 
angels we owe the fanciful world of sylphs and 
gnomes, and that at this moment we might have 
wanted Pope's most exquisite poem, if the version of 
the LXX. had translated the Book of Genesis cor- 
rectly. 



»» 



I XmI fttrx TO ClKOVTXl. 



<vit (I, x»i fig ynv ajriKsuTtif 
O'ceu/uaeo-TOv on ftiret Tttv n-oepet- 



fttrx Ti|y ^xpxCtKTtv.xxi tfv 

fixTiv rxvTtiv T»)v fiiyxKttv trxiv uratvvftixv. Haeres 78. sec. 

la torn. i. edit. Paris, 1622. 

2 Lib. 6. p. 234. 

3 Pontoi Tyard. de recta nominam impositione, p. 14. 



The following is one among many passages, which 
may be adduced from the Comte de GrabaUs, in con- 
firmation of this remark : — "Ces enfans du ciel engen- 
dr^rent les g^ans fameuz, s'^tant fait aimer aux filles 
des hommes ; et les mauvais cabalistea Joseph et Philo 
(comme tons les Juifs sont ignorans,) et apr^s euz 
tons les auteurs que j'ai nomm^s tout k Pheure, ont 
dit que c'^toit des anges, et n'ont pas su que c'^tait 
les sylphes et les autrea peuples des ^l^mens, qui, 
sous le nom d'enfans d'Eloim, sont distingu^ des 
enfans des hommes." — See Entret. Second. 

Page 303, line 110. 
So high she deem'd her Cherub*i love ! 
** Nihil plus desiderare potuerint qua& angelos po6>- 
sidebant — magno scilicet nupseruit.*' TertulL de 
Habitu MuUeb. cap. 2. 

Page 304, line 14. 
Then first were diamonds caught, etc. 

" Quelques gnomes, d^sireux de devenir immortels, 
avoient voulu gagner les bonnes graces de nos filles, 
et leur avaient apport^ des pierreries dont ils sont 
gardiens naturels : et ses auteuis ont cm, s'appuyant 
sur le livre d' Enoch mal entendu, que c'^taient des 
pi^ges que les anges amoureux," etc. etc. — Compte 
de Gabalis. 

Tertullian traces all the chief loxories of female 
attire, the necklaces, armlets, rouge, and the black 
powder for the eye-lashes, to the researches of these 
fallen angels into the inmost recesses of natme, and 
the discoveries they were, in consequence, enabled 
to make, of all that could embellish the beauty of 
their earthly favourites. The passage is so remark- 
able that I shall give it entire : — ^ Nam et illi qui ea 
constituerant, damnati in psnam mortis deputantor: 
illi scilicet angeli, qui ad filias hominum de cobIo rue- 
runt, ut hsDc quoque ignominia fismins accedat. Nam 
cum et materias quasdam bene occokas et artes pie* 
rasque non bene revelatas, saeculo multo magis impe- 
rito prodidissent (siquidem et metallorum opera nuda- 
verant, et herbarum ingenia traduxerant et incanta- 
tionum vires provulgaverant, et onmem curioeitatem 
usque ad stcUarum interpretationem designaverant) 
proprie et quasi peculiariter foeminis instrumentum 
istud muliebris glorisB contulerunt : lumina lapiUonun 
quibus monilia variantur, et circulos ex auro quibus 
brachia arctantur; et medicamenta ex fuco, quibus 
lanae colorantur, et ilium ipsum nigrum pulverem, 
quo oculorum exordia producuntur." De Habita 
Mulieb. cap. 2. — See him also " De Cultu Foem. cap. 10. 

Page 304, line 28. 

the mighty magnet, set 

In Woman's form. 
The same figure, as applied to female attractions, 
occurs in a singular passage of St. Basil, of which the 
following is the conclusion : — Aia rtjv evovaav Kara 
Tov aPptvog avnjs <f>v<nKtjv ivvas'uavf &s fftdfjpos^ ^Vl^h 
TTO^^udcv naYvetiSf tovto irpos iavrov nayyavevt. De 
Vera Virginitat. tom. i. p. 727. It is but feir, however, 
to add, that Hermant, the biographer of Basil, has pro- 
nounced this most unsanctified treatise to be spoiious. 

Page 304, line 37. 
I Ve said, " Nay, look not there, my love,** ete. 
I am aware that this happy saying of Ltwd Albe- 
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marle's loses much of its gracq and playfulness, by 
being put into the mouth of any but a human lover. 

Page 304.— iVote. 
Clemens Alexandrinus is one of those who suppose 
that the knowledge of such subUme doctrines was 
derived from the disclosure of the angels. Stromat. 
lib. V. p. 48. To the same source Cassianus and 
others trace all impious and daring sciences, such 
as magic, alchemy, etc. **From the fallen angels 
(says Zosimus) came all that miserable knowledge 
which is of no use to the soul." — navra ra irovrjpa 
xai \ir)btv (a^tkovvra njv ^vj(riv, — Ap Photium. 

Page 304, line 9L 

light 

Escaping from the Zodiac^s signg. 

" La lumi^re Zodiacale n'est autre chose que Tat- 
mosph^re du soleil." — Lalande. 

Page 308, line, 108. 
as 't is graved 



Upon the tablets that, of old, 
By Cham were from the Deluge saved. 

The pillars of Seth are usually referred to as the 
depositories of ante-diluvian knowledge ; but they 
were inscribed with none but astronomical secrets. 
I have, therefore, preferred here the tablets of Cham 
as being, at least, more miscellaneous in their infor- 
mation. The following account of them is given in 
Jablonski from Cassianus : — " Quantum enim antiquae 
traditiones ferunt Cham filius Noae, qui superstitioni- 
bus ac profanis fuerit artibus institutus, sciens nullum 
ee posse superbis memorialem librum in arcam inferre, 
in quam erot ingressurus, sacrilegas artes ac profana 
conmienta durissimis insculpsit lapidibus." 

Page 308, line 114. 
And this young Angel's 'roong the rest. 

Pach}rmer, in his Paraphrase on the Book de Divi- 
nis Nominibus of Dyonysius, speaking of the incarna- 
tion of Christ, says, that it was a mystery ineffable 
from all time, and ** unknown even to the first and 
oldest angel,*'— justifying this last phrase by the au- 
thority of St. John in the Revelation. 

Page 308, Une 4. 
Circles Df light that from the same 
Eternal centre sweeping wide, 
Carry its beams on every side. 

See the 13th chapter of Dionysius for his notions 



of the manner in which God's ray is conmiunicated, 
first to the Intelligences near him, and then to those 
more remote, gradually losing its own brightness as 
it passes into a denser medium. — irpoa^aWovaa de rats 
ira^vrepais iXats, apvSporepav e)(^ei rtiv iiaSoriiajv cirt- 
<l>aveiav. 

Page 310, line 20. 

Then first did woman's virgin brow 

That hymeneal chaplet wear, 
Which, when it dies, no second vow 

Can bid a new one bloom out there. 

In the Catholic church, when a widow is married, 
she is not, 1 believe, allowed to wear flowers on her 
head. The ancient Romans honoured with a ** corona 
pudicitis," or crown of modesty, those who entered 
but once into the marriage state. 

Page 310, line 57. 

her, who near 

The Tabernacle stole to hear 
The secrets of the Angels. 

Sara. 

Page 310, line 86. 
Two fallen Splendors. 

The Sephiroths are the higher orders of emanatiye 
being, in the strange and incomprehensible system of 
the Jewish Cabbala. They are called by various 
names, Pity, Beauty, etc. etc.; and their influences 
are supposed to act through certain canals, which 
communicate with each other. The reader may 
judge of the rationahty of the system by the follow- 
ing explanation of part of the machinery: — ^"Lea 
canaux qui sortent de la Mis^ricorde et de la Force, et 
qui vont aboutir k la Beaut^, sont charges d'un grand 
nombre d'Anges. II y en a trente-cinq sur le canal 
de la Mis^ricorde, qui r^compensent et qui couronnent 
la vertu des Saints," etc. etc. For a concise account 
of the Cabahstic Philosophy, see Enfield's very useful 
compendium of Brucker. 

Page 310, hne 86. 

from that tree 

Which buds with such eternally. 

** On les repr^sente quelquefois sous la figure d*im 
arbre .... I'Ensoph qu'on met au-dessus de I'aibre 
Sephirotique ou des Splendeurs divines, est Tlnfini." 
— VHistoire des JuifSf liv. iz. 11. 
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TiioDGH the beauties of the National Music of Ire- 
land have been very generally felt and acknowledged, 
yet it has happened, through the want of appropriate 
English words, and of the arrangement necessary to 
adapt them to the voice, that many of the most excel- 
lent compositions have hitherto remained in obscurity. 
It is intended, therefore, to form a Collection of the 
best Original Irish Melodies, with characteristic 
Symphonies and Accompaniments, and with Words 
containing as frequent as possible allusions to the 
manners and history of the country. 

In the poetical part, the Publisher has had promises 
of assistance from several distinguished Literary Cha- 
racters, particularly from Mr. Moore, whose lyrical 
talent is so peculiarly suited to such a task, and whose 
zeal in the imdertaking will be best understood from 
the following extract of a letter which he has address- 
ed to Sir John Stevenson (who has undertaken the 
arrangement of the airs) on the subject : — 

** I feel very anxious that a Work of this kind should 
be undertaken. We have too long neglected the only 
talent for which our English neighbours ever deigned 
to allow us any credit. Our National Music has never 
been properly collected ;' and, while the composers 
of the Continent have enriched their operas and 
sonatas with melodies borrowed from Ireland — ^very 
often without even the honesty of acknowledgment — 
we have left these treasures in a great degree un- 
claimed and fugitive. Thus our airs, like too many 
of our countrymen, for want of protection at home, 
have passed into the service of foreigners. But we 
are come, I hope, to a better period both of politics 
and music ; and how much they are connected, in 
Ireland at least, appears too plainly in the tone of 
sorrow and depression which characterises most of 
our early songs. — ^The task which you propose to me, 
of adapting words to these airs, is by no means easy. 
The poet, who would follow the various sentiments 
which they express, must feel and understand that 
rapid fluctuation of spirits, that unaccountable mixture 
of gloom and levity, which composes the character 
of my countrymen, and has deeply tinged their music. 
Even in their liveliest strains we find some melan- 
choly note intrude — some minor third or flat seventh 
— which throws its shade as it passes, and makes 
even mirth interesting. If Burns had been an Irish- 
man (and I would willingly give up all our claims 
upon OssiAN for him,) his heart would have been 
proud of such music, and his genius would have made 
it immortal. 



1 The writ(>r forgot, wh(^n he made this assertion, that the 
Public are indebted to Mr. Bunting for a very valuable col- 
l«ction of Irinh Music ; aud that the patriotic genius of Mim 
OwensoD has been employed u^wu some of our finest Airs. 



''Another difficulty (whidi ii, however, parely 
mechanical) arises from the irre|;iilar stmcture of 
many of those airs, and the lawless kind of metre 
which it will in consequence be necessary to adapt 
to them. In these instances the poet must write not 
to the eye but to the ear ; and must be content to have 
his verses of that description which Cicero mentions, 
' Quos St cajUu spoliaverig, nuda remcmebU oratio' 
That beautiful air, ' The Twisting of the Rope,' which 
has all the romantic character of the Swiss Rant des 
Vachegf is one of those wild and sentimental rakes 
which it will not be very easy to tie down in sober 
wedlock with poetry. However, notwithstanding all 
these difficulties, and the very little talent whidi I 
can bring to surmount them, the design appears to 
me so truly national, that I shall feel nmch pleunre 
in giving it all the assistance in my power. 

*" Leicestershire, Feb. 1807." 



IRISH MELODIES. 
No. I. 



GO WHERE GLORY WATTS THEE. 

AiK^Maidqfthe VaStey, 

Go where glory waits thee, 
But, while fame elates thee, 

Oh ! still remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Other arms may press thee. 
Dearer friends caress thee. 
All the joys that bless thee 

Sweeter far may be ; 
But when friends are neareit. 
And when joys are dearest. 

Oh ! then remember me. 

When at eve thou revest 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Think, when home returning. 
Bright we've seen it bunung— 

Oh ! thus remember me. 
Oft as summer closes, 
When thine eye reposes, 
On its lingering roses, 

Once so loved by thee— 
Think of her who wove them, 
Her who made thee love thent— 

Oh ! then remember me. 

When, around thee dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying. 
Oh ! then remember me 
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And, at night, when gazing 
■ On the gay hearth blaaing, 

Oh ! Btill remember me. 
Then should music, steaUng 
All the soul of feeling. 
To thy heart appealing. 

Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee — 

Oh ! then remember me. 



WAR SONG. 

REMEMBER THE GLORIES OF BRIEN THE 
BRAVE.* 

Air — MoUy Matxdpin. 

Remember the glories of Brien the brave, 

Though the days of the hero are o'er ; 
Though lost to Mononia^ and cold in the grave, 

He returns to Kinkora' no more ! 
That star of the field, which so oflen has pourM 

Its beam on the battle, is set ; 
But enou^ of its glory remains on each sword 

To light us to victory yet ! 

Mononia! when nature embellished the tint 

Of thy fields and thy mountains so fair. 
Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 

The footstep of Slavery there ? 
No, Freedom ! whose smile we shall never resign. 

Go, tell our invaders, the Danes, 
That 't is sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 

Than to sleep but a moment in chains ! 

Forget not our wounded companions who stood* 

In the day of distress by our side ; 
While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood 

They stirr'd not, but conquer'd and died ! 
The sun that now blesses our arms with his light, 

Saw them fall upon Ossory's plain ! — 
Oh ! let him not blush, when he leaves us to-night, 

To find that they fell there in vain ! 



ERIN! THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN 

THINE EYES. 

Air — AUeen Aroon, 

Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies ! 



1 Brien Borombe, the great Monarch of Ireland, Who was 
killed at the battle of CloDtarf, in the begioniag of the 11th 
century, after having defeated the Danes in twenty-five 
encasements. 

3 Monster. 3 The palace of Brien. 

4 Thii alludes to an interesting circumstance related of 
the Dalgais, the favourite troops of Brian, when they were 
interrupted in their return from the battle of Clontarf, by 
Fitzpatrick, Prince of Ossory. The wounded men entreated 
that they might be allowed to fight with the rest.—" Let 
stakes (they said) be stuck in the ground^ and suffer each 
of usy tied and supported by one of thJuse stakes^ to be 
vlaced in Ids rank by the side of a sound man.** " Be- 
tween seven and eight hundred wounded men (adds O^Hal- 
k>ran,) pale, emaciated, and supported in this manner, ap- 
peared mixed with the foremost of the troops : — never was 
such another sight tfahibited.**— ITwtory of Irtlandt Book, 
IS. Chap 1 



Shining through sorrow's stream. 
Saddening through pleasure's beam. 
Thy suns, with doubtful gleam. 
Weep while they rise ! 

Erin ! thy silent tear never shall cease, 
Erin ! thy languid smile ne*er shall increase, 

Till, like the rainbow's light, 

Thy various tints unite. 

And form, in Heaven's sight, 
One arch of peace ! 



OH ! BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 

Air — The Brown Maid. 

Oh ! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade. 
Where cold and unhonour'd his relics are laid : 
Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed. 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o'er his head ! 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it 

weeps. 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleepg; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 



WHEN HE WHO ADORES THEE. 

Air— T^c Fox's Sleep. 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 

Of his fault and his sorrows behind. 
Oh ! say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 

Of a hfe that for thee was resign'd ? 
Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 
For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been too faithful to thee ! 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love— 

Every thought of my reason was thine ; 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine ! 
Oh ! blest are the lovers and friends who shaU live 

The days of thy glory to see ; 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee ! 



THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARA'S HALLS. 

Air — Oramachree, * 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er, 
And hearts that once beat high for praiie 

Now feel that pulse no more ! 
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No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells ; 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes. 

The only throb she gives 
b when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that still she lives ! 



FLY NOT YET. 

AiK — Planxty Kelly. 

Flt not yet, 't is just the hour 
When pleasure, like the midnight flower 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light. 
Begins to bloom for sons of night. 

And maids who love the moon ! 
*Twas but to bless these hours of shade 
That beauty and the moon were made ; 
'Tis then their soft attractions glowing 
Set the tides and goblets flowing. 

Oh ! stay— Oh ! stay- 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night, that oh ! 't is pain 

To break its links so soon. 

Fly not yet, the fount that play'd 

In times of old through Ammon's shade,* 

Through icy cold by day it ran, 

Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 

To burn when night was near : 
And thus should woman's heart and looks 
At noon be cold as winter brooks. 
Nor kindle till the night, returning, 
Brings their genial hour for burning. 

Oh ! stay— Oh ! stay- 
When did morning ever break. 
And find such beaming eyes awake 

As those that sparkle here ! 



OH! THINK NOT MY SPIRITS ARE AL- 
WAYS AS LIGHT. 

Air— JoAn O'ReiUy the Active. 

Oh ! think not my spirits are always as light. 

And as free from a pang as they seem to you now ; 
Nor expect that the heart-beaming smile of to-night 

Will return with to-morrow to brighten my brow. 
No — life is a waste of wearisome hours. 

Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 

Is always the first to be touch'd by the thorns ! 
But send round the bowl, and be hs^py awhile ; 

May we never meet worse, in our pilgrimage here. 
Than thtftear that enjoyment can gild with a smile. 

And the smile that compassion can turn to a tear. 

The thread of our life would be dark, Heaven knows, 
If it were not with friendship and love intertwined ; 

And I care not how soon I may sink to repose. 
When these blessings shall cease to be dear to my 
mind! 



1 Soils FoDS, near the temple of Ammon. 



But they who have loved the fondest, the purest. 

Too often have wept o*er the dream they believed ; 
And the heart that has slumbered in friendship securest 

Is happy indeed if 't were never deceived. 
But send round the bowl — ^wbile a relic of truth 

Is in man or in woman, this prayer shall be mine,^ 
That the sun-shine of love may illumine our youth. 

And the moonlight of fiiendship console our de- 
cline. 



THOUGH THE LAST GLIMPSE OF ERIN 

WITH SORROW I SEE. 

Air — CottZtn. 

Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see. 
Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me; 
In exile thy bosom shall still be my home. 
And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam. 

To the gloom of some desert or cold rocky shore, 
Where the eye of the stranger can haunt us no more, 
I will fly with my Coulin, and think the rough wind 
Less rude than the foes we leave frowning behind. 

And ril gaze on thy gold hair, as graceful it wreathes. 
And hang o'er thy soft harp, as wildly it breathes ; 
Nor dread that the cold-hearted Saxon will tear 
One chord from that harp, or one lock from that hair.^ 



RICH AND RARE WERE THE GEMS SHE 

WORE." 
Air — The Summer is coming. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore; 
But oh ! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand. 

" Lady ! dost thou not fear to stray, 

So lone and lovely, through this bleak way? 

Are Erin's sons so good or so cold 

As not to be tempted by woman or gold V 



1 " In the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Henry VIIL 
an act was made respecting the habits, aiul dress in genenl 
of the Irish, whereby all persona were restrained from being 
shorn or shaven above the ears, or from wearing slibbes, or 
Coulins (long locks,^ on their heads, or hair on their upper 
lip, called Crommeal. On this occasion a song was written 
by one of our bards, in which an Irish virgin is made to ^vs 
the preference to her dear Conlin (or the youth with the 
flowing locks,) to all strangers (by which the English were 
meant,) or those who wore their habits. Of this song the 
air alone has reached us, and is universally admiied."— 
Walker* 8 Historical Memoirs qf Irish Bards^ psge 13i 
Mr. Walker informs us also, that, about the same poiod, 
were some harsh measures taken against the Irish Minstrels. 

2 This ballad is founded upon the Yollowing aneedote : 
" The, people were inspired with such a spirit of ho&oari 
virtue, and religion, by the great example of Brico, snd by 
his excellent administration, that, as a proof of it, we are 
informed that a young lady of great beauty, adorned with 
jewels and a costly dress, undertook a journey alosie from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, with a waod <mly in 
her hand, at the top of which was a ring of exceeding great 
value ; and such an impression had tbe laws and goyerameot 
of this Monarch made on the minds of all the people, ^ut 
no attempt was made upon her honour, nor was she robbetf 
of her clothes or jewels." — Wamer*s MiaUrf sf Mbm^ 
Vol. i. Book 10. 
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" Sir Knight ! I feel not the least alarm, 
No son of Erin will offer me harm — 
For though they love woman and golden store, 
Sir Knight ! they love honour and virtue more !" 

On she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the green isle. 
And blest for ever is she who reUed 
Upon Erin's honour and Erin's pride ! 



AS A BEAM O'ER THE FACE OF THE 
WATERS MAY GLOW. 

Air — The Young MarCa Dream. 
As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below. 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
To which hfe nothing darker or brighter can bring. 
For. which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting ! — 

Oh ! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead, leafless branch in the summer's bright ray; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, — 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again ! 



For on thy deck, though dark it be, 

A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne'er by woman's feet be trod !'" 

THE LADY. 

" Oh ! Father, send not hence my bark 
Through wintry winds and billows dark. 
I come, with humble heart, to share 

Thy mom and evening prayer ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh ! holy Samt, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint." 

The lady's prayer Senanus spum'd ; 
The winds blew fresh, the bark retum'd 
But legends hint, that had the maid 

Till morning's light delay'd. 
And given the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne'er had left his lonely isle. 



THE MEETING OF THE WATERS.* 

Air— T^ Old Head of Denis. 
There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;* 
Oh ! the last ray of feeling and life must depart. 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 

Yet it was not that nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
'T was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill — 
Oh ! no — it was something more exquisite still. 

'Twas that friends the beloved of my bosom were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best. 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 

should cease. 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 



HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR. 

Air— 7%c Twisting of the Rope. 

How dear to me the hour when day-light dies, 
And sun-beams melt along the silent sea, 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise. 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 

And, as I watch the hne of hght that plays 
Along the smooth wave toward the burning west, 

I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest! 



No. II. 

ST. SENANUS AND THE LADY. 
Air — The Brown Thorn. 

ST. SENANUS. 

** Oh ! haste, and leave this sacred isle. 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 

1 " The Bfeeting of the Waters" forms a part of that 
Mautiful Menery which lies between Rathdrum and Ark- 
low, in the eoun^ of Wicklow, and these lines were sug- 
gMted by a visit to this romantic spot, in the lummer of 18OT. 

8 The riven Avon and Avoca. 1 



TAKE BACK THE VIRGIN PAGE. 

WRITTEN ON RETURNING A BLANK BOOK. 

Air — DermoU. 
Take back the virgin page. 

White and unwritten still ; 
Some hand more calm and sage 

The leaf must fill. 
Thoughts come as pure as light. 

Pure as even you require : 
But oh ! each word I write 

Love turns to fire. 

Yet let me keep the book ; 
Oft shall my heart renew. 



1 In a metrical life of St. Senanus, taken from an old 
Kilkenny MS. and which may be found among the JSeta 
Sanctorum Hibemia^ we are told of his flight to the island 
of Scattery, and his resolution not to admit any woman of 
the party ; ho refused to receive even a sister saint, St. Can 
nera, whom an angel had taken to the island, for the express 
purpose of introducing her to him. The following was the 
ungracious answer of Senanus, according to .bis poetical 
biographer : 

Cui Proesul, quid foeminis 
Commune est cum monachis? 
Nee te nee ullam aliam 
Admittemus in insulam. 

See the .acta Sanet. Jffib. page 610. 

According to Dr. Ledwich, St. Senanus was no less a 
personage than the river Shannon ; bat O'Connor, and other 
antiquarians deny this metamorphose indignantly. 
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When on its leaves I look, 

Dear thoughts of you ! 
Like you, 't is fair and bright; 

Like you, too bright and fair 
To let wild passion write 

One wrong wish there ! 

Haply, when from those eyes 

Far, far away I roam, 
Should calmer thoughts arise 

Towards you and home. 
Fancy may trace some line 

Worthy those eyes to meet ; 
Thoughts that not bom, but shine 

Pure, calm, and sweet ! 

And, as the records are, 

Which wandering seamen keep, 
Led by their hidden star 

Through the cold deep — 
So may the words I write 

Tell through what storms I stray, 
You still the unseen light 

Guiding my way ! 



THE LEGACY. 

Air — Unknown. 

Whin in death I shall calm recline, 

O bear my heart to my mistress dear ; 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 

Of the brightest hue, while it lingered here 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 

To sully a heart so brilliant and light ; 
But balmy drops of the red grape borrow. 

To bathe the relic from mom till night. 

When the light of my song is o*er. 

Then take my harp to your ancient hall ; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, , 

Where weary travellers love to call.* 
Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 

Revive its soil note in passing along. 
Oh ! let one thought of its master waken 

Your warmest smile for the child of song 

Keep this cup, which is now o'erflowing, 

To grace your revel when Fm at rest ; 
Never, oh ! never its balm bestowing 

On lips that beauty hath seldom blest ! 
But when some warm devoted lover 

To her he adores shall bathe its brim, 
Then, then my spirit around shall hover. 

And hallow each drop that foams for him. 



Bright links that Glory wove, 

Sweet bonds, entwined by Love ! 
Peace to each manly soul that sleepeth ! 
Rest to each faithful eye that weepeth ! 

Long may the fair and brave 

Sigh o'er the hero's grave. 

We're fallen upon gloomy days,' 

Star after star decays. 

Every bright name, that shed 

Light o'er the land, is fled. 
Dark faUs the tear of hun who monmeth 
Lost joy, or hope that ne'er retaxneth; 

But brightly flows the tear 

Wept o'er a hero's bier ! 

Oh ! quench'd are our beacon-lig^its-* 
Thou, of the hundred fights !* 
Thou, on whose burning tongue* 
Truth, peace and freedom hung ! 
Both mute — ^but long as valour shineth. 
Or mercy's soul at war repineth. 
So long shall Erin's pride 
Tell how they lived and died. 



WE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS WORLD 

Air — Oaryone, 

Wb may roam through this world like a ehild at t 
feast. 

Who but sips of a sweet, and then flies to the rest; 
And when pleasure begins to grow doll in the east, 

We may order our wings and be off to the west* 
But if hearts that feel, and eyes that smile. 

Are the dearest gifts that Heaven sappliee, 
We never need leave our own green isle. 

For sensitive hearts and for sun-bright eyes. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown'd, 

Through this world whether eastward or westward 
you roam, 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes roand, 

Oh ! remember the smile which adorns her at houft 

In England, the garden of beauty is kept 

By a dragon of prudery, placed within call; 
But so oft this unamiable dragon Itts slept, 

That the garden 's but carelessly watched after iH 
Oh ! they want the wild sweet briery fence, 

Which round the flowers of Erin dwells, 
Which virarms the touch, while winning the sense, 

Nor charms us least when it most repels. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown'd. 

Through this world whether eastward or westward 
you roam. 



HOW OFT HAS THE BENSHEE CRIED. 

Air— 7^ Dear Black Maid, 

IIow oft has the Benshee cried ! 
How oft has death untied 

1 " In every house was one or two harps, free to all tra- 
vellers^ who were the more caressed the more they excelled 
in music." — 0*HaUoran. 



1 1 have endeavoured here, withoutkMinf that Iiiak eharae- 
ter which it is my object to preserve throagbout tUa work, 
to allude to the sad and ommous fiitalitv bjf wtAdb Esghnd 
has been deprived of so many great and good men at a mo- 
ment when she most requires all the uds of talsaft and ia* 
tegrity. 

2 This designation, which has been apfdied to Lord Nd* 
son bnfore, is the title ffiven to a celebrated Irii^ hero, in t 
poem by O'Gnive, the hard of 0*Niel, wbidi is ocoMii 
the " Philoflophical Survey of the Sooth of IrelaM^** psg* 
433. " Con, of the hundred fights, sleep ia thy fnwsum 
tomb, and upbraid not our defeats widi tfqr vietoriifef' 

3 Fox, "ultimus Romanorum.** 
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When a etip to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
Oh ! remember the smile which adorns her at home. 

In France, when the heart of a woman sets sail, 

On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try» 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 

But just pilots her off, and then bids her good-bye ! 
While the daughters of Erin keep the boy 

Ever smiling beside his faithful oar. 
Through billows of woe and beams of joy 

The same as he look'd when he lefl die shore. 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown*d, 

Through this world whether eastward or westward 
you roam. 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 

Oh ! remember the smile which adorns her at home. 



EVELEEN'S BOWER. 
Air — Unknown. 
Oh ! weep for the hour. 
When to Eveleen's bower 

The Lord of the valley with false vows came ; 
The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that night. 

And wept behind her clouds o'er the maiden's shame. 
The clouds pass'd soon 
From the chaste cold moon. 

And Heaven smiled again with her vestal flame ; 
But none will see the day. 
When the clouds shall pass away, 

Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen's fame. 

The white snow lay 

On the narrow path-way, 
Where the Lord of the valley cross'd over the moor ; 

And many a deep print 

On the white snow's tint 
Skow'd the track of his footstep to Eveleen's door. 

The next sun's ray 

Soon melted away 
Erety trace on the path where the false Lord eame ; 

But there 's a light above 

Which alone can remove 
That stain upon the snow of fair Eveleen's fame. 



LET EKIN REMEMBlER THE DAYS OF OLD. 

Air— 7^ Red Fox. 

LxT Erin remember the days of old. 

Ere her faithless sons betray'd her ; 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold,' 

Which he won from her proud invader ; 
When her kings, with standard of green unfurl'd, 

Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger ; — ' 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 

Was set in the crown of a stranger. 

• 

1 " Tbii brought on an encounter between Malachi (the 
Monarch of Ireland in the tenth century) and the Danes, in 
which Maltiehl dtfeated two of their champions, whom he 
eooountered soooeinvely band to hand, taking a collar of 
gtAd from the 09ck of one, and carrying off the sword of the 
other, as trophies of his victory.'*— )Fam«r*ff History of 
IrdoML vol. i. book 9. 

9 " Biilitarj ofdtis of knights were very early eitabliihed 

2S 



On Lough Neagh's bank as the fishermen strays,* 

When the clear, cold eve 's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days. 

In the wave beneath him shining ! 
Thus shall memory oflen, in dreams sublime. 

Catch a glimpse of the days that are over; 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 

For the long-faded glories they cover ! 



THE SONG OF FIONNUALA.* 

Air — Arrak my dear Eveleen. 

Silent, oh Moyle ! be the roar of thy water. 

Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose. 
While murmuring mournfully, Lir's lonely daughter 

Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 
When shall the swan, her death-note singing. 

Sleep with wings in darkness furl'd ? 
When will Heaven, its sweet bell ringing. 

Call my spirit from this stormy world ? 

Sadly, oh Moyle ! to thy winter wave weeping, 

Fate bids me languish long ages away ; 
Yet still in her darkness doth Erin lie sleeping, 

Still doth the pure light its dawning delay ! 
When will that day-star, mildly springing, 

Warm our isle with peace and love ? 
When will Heaven, its sweet bell ringing, 

Call my spirit to the fields above ? 



COME, SEND ROUND THE WINE. 

Air — We brought ihe Summer with us. 

Come, send round the wine, and leave points of be- 
lief 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools ; 
This moment 's a flower too fair and brief. 
To be withered and stain'd by the dust of the 
schools. 



in Ireland. Long before the birth of Christ, we find a here- 
ditary order of chivalry in Ulster, called Cura idhe na Cra- 
oibhe ruadhj or the knights of the Red Branch, from their 
chief seat in Emania, adjoining to the palace of the Ulster 
kings, called Teagh na Craoibhe ruadh, or the Academy of 
the Red Branch ; and contiguous to which was a large hos- 
pital, founded for the sick knights and soldiers, callodf Br<m*' 
bhearg, or the house of the sorrowful soldier." — O'HaUo- 
raiCs Introduction^ etc. part. i. chap. 5. 

1 It was an old tradition, in the time of Giraldus, that 
Lough Neagh had been originally a fountain, by whose sad- 
den overflowing the country was inundated, and a whole re- 
gion, like the Atlantis of Plato, overwhelmed. He says that 
the fishermen, in clear weather, used to point out to stran- 
gers the tall ecclesiastical towers under the water. " Pisca- 
tores aquffi illius turres ecclesiasticas, quae more patrie are- 
te sunt et altoe, necnon et rotundte,. sub undls manifesto, 
sereno tempore conspiciunt et extraneis transeuntibus, rei- 
que causes admirantibus, frequenter ostendunt." — Topogr. 
Hih. Dist. 2. c. 9. 

3 To make this story intelligible in a song, would require 
a much greater number of verses than anyone is authorised 
to inflict upon an audience at on<ie ; the reader must there- 
fore be content to learn, in a note, that Fionnuala, the 
daughter of Lir, was, by some supernatural power, trnnsform- 
ed into aswan, and condemned to wander, for manv hundred 
years, over certain lakes and rivers in Treland, till the 
coming of Christianity, when the first sound of the mass-boll 
was to be the signal of her release. — I found this fanciful 
fiction among son^ manuscript translations from the Irish, 
which were begun under the direction of that eolighteuad 
friend of Ireland, the late Counteffe of Moira. 
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Your glass may be purple and mine may be blue. 
But, while thoy arc filled from the same bright bowl, 

The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue 
Deserves not the comforts they shed o'er the soul. 

Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 

If he kneel not before the same altar with me ? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly. 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss 7 
No ! perish the hearts and the laws that try 

Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this ! 



SUBLIME WAS THE WARNING. 

Air— TVre BlacJi Joke. 

Sublime was the warning which Liberty spoke, 
And grand was the niomont when Spaniards awoke 

Into life and revenpo from tlw; conqueror's chain ! 
Oh, Liberty ! l(?t not tliis spirit have rest. 
Till it move, like a breeze, o'er tlie waves of the 

west — 
Give the light of your look to each sorrowing spot, 
Nor, oh ! be the Shamrock of Krin forgot, 

While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain ! 

If the fame of our fathers bcqueath'd with their rights, 
Give to country its charm, and to home its delights, 

If deceit be a wound and suspicion a stain — 
Then, ye men of Iboria ! our cause is the same : 
And oh ! may his tomb want a tear and a name, 
Who would ask for a nobler, a holier death. 
Than to turn his last sigh into victory's breath 

For the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 

Ye Blakes and O'Donnels, whose fathers resigned 
The green hills of their youth, among strangers to find 

That repose which at home they had sigh'd for in 
. vain, 
Join, join in our hope that the flame, which you light. 
May be felt yet in Erin, as calm and as bright. 
And forgive even Albion, while blushing she draws, 
Like a truant, her sword, in the long-slighted cause 

Of the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 

God prosper the cause ! — oh ! it cannot but thrive, 
While the pulse of one patriot heart is alive. 

Its tK;votion to feel, and its rights to maintain. 
Then how sainted by sorrow its martyrs will die ! 
The finger of Glory shall point where they lie, 
While, far from the footstep of coward or slave, ' 
The young Spirit of Freedom shall shelter their 
grave, 

Beneath Shamrocks of Erin and OUves of Spain. 



BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS. 
Air — My Lodging is on the cold Ground. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day. 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms. 
Like fairy gifts fading away I 



Thoa wouldst still be adored, as this moment thoa 
art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 
And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still ! 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own. 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear. 
That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known. 

To which time will but make thee more dear ! 
Oh ! the heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sun'flower turns on her god, when be sets, 

The same look which she tom'd when he rose ! 



No. III. 



TO THE MARCmONESS JDOWAGER OF 
DONEGAL. 

While the Publisher of these Melodies very pro- 
perly inscribes them to the Nobility and Gentry of 
Ireland in general, I have much pleasore in selecting 
one from that number to whom it^ share of the Work 
is particularly dedicated. Though your Ladyship has 
been so long absent from Ireland, I know that yoa 
remember it well and warmly — that you have not 
allowed the charm of English society, like the taste 
of the lotus, to produce obUvion of your country, but 
that even the humble tribute which I offer derives its 
chief claim upon your interest from the appeal which 
it makes to your patriotism. Indeed, absence, bow- 
ever fatal to some affections of the heart, ratba 
strengthens our love for the land where we were 
born ; and Ireland is the country, of all others, wluch 
an exile must remember with enthusiasm. Those fevr 
darker and less amiable traits, with which bigotry 
and misrule have stained her character, and which 
are too apt to disgust us upon a nearer intereoorse, 
become softened at a distance, or altogether invisiUe; 
and nothing is remembered but her virtues and ber 
misfortunes — the zeal with which she has alwajs 
loved hberty, and the barbaroos policy whidi has 
always withheld it from her — the ease with which 
her generous spirit might be conciliated, and the cniel 
ingenuity which has been exerted to ** wring her into 
undutifulness."* 

It has oflen been remarked, and oftener feh, diat 
our music is the truest of all comments upon oar his- 
tory. The tone of defiance, succeeded by the lan- 
guor of despondency — a burst of turbalence dying 
away into soilness — ^the sorrows of one moment lost 
in the levity of the next — and all that romantic mix- 
ture of mirth and sadness, which is naturally pro- 
duced by the efforts of a lively temperament, to s^ke 
off, or forget, the wrongs which lie upon it : — sack 
are the features of our history and character, ^diicii 
we find strongly and faithfully reflected in our mask; 
and there are many airs which, I think, it is difficok 



1 A phrase which occars in a lettsr from tiM Earl of Dar 

mond to the Earl of Ormond, in Elisabeth's 
nia Sacra, as quoted by Curry. 
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to listen to, without recalling some period or event to 
which their expression seems peculiarly applicable. 
Sometimes, when the strain is open and spirited, yet 
shaded here and there by a mournful recollection, we 
can fancy that we behold the brave allies of Mon- 
trose,' marching to the aid of the royal cause, notwith- 
standing all the perfidy of Charles and his ministers, 
and remembering just enough of past sufferings to 
enhance the generosity of their present sacrifice. 
The plaintive melodies of Carolantake us back to the 
times in which he lived, when our poor countrymen 
were driven to worship their God in caves, or to quit 
for ever the land of their birth (like the bird that 
abandons the nest which human touch has violated ;) 
and in many a song do we hear th*e last farewell of 
the exile,'* mingling regret for the ties he leaves at 
home, with sanguine expectations of the honours 
that await him abroad — such honours as were won on 
the field of Fontenoy, where the valour of Irish 
Catholics turned the fortune of the day in favour of 
the French, and extorted from George the Second 
that memorable exclamation, "Cursed be the laws 
which deprive me of such subjects !" 

Though much has been said of the antiquity of our 
music, it is certain that our finest and most popular 
airs are modem ; and perhaps we may look no fur- 
ther than the last disgraceful century for the origin 
of most of those wild and melancholy strains, which 
were at once the offspring and solace of grief, and 
which were appUed to the mind, as music was for- 
merly to the body, "decantare loca dolentia." Mr. 
Pinkerton is of opinion^ that none of the Scotch 
popular airs are as old as the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and, though musical antiquaries refer us, 
for some of our melodies, to so early a period as the 
fifth century, I am persuaded that there are few, of a 
civilized description (and by this I mean to exclude 
all the savage Ceanans, cries,* etc.) which can claim 
quite so ancient a date as Mr. Pinkerton allows to 
the Scotch. But music is not theibnly subject upon 
which our taste for antiquity is rather unreasonably 
indulged ; and, however heretical it may be to dis- 
sent from these romantic speculations, I cannot help 



1 There are some gratifyir^ accounts of the gallantry of 
these Irish auxiliaries in " The Complete History of the 
Wars in Scotland, under Montrose" (1660.) See particularly, 
for the conduct of an Irishman at the battle of Aberdeen, 
chap. 6. p. 49 ; and, for a tribute to the bravery of Colonel 
O'Kyan, chap. 7. p. 55. Clarendon owns that the Marquis 
of Montrose was indebted for much of his miraculous suc- 
cess to this small band of Iiish heroes under MacdonneU. 

2 The associations of the Hindti Music, though more ob- 
vious and defined, were far less touching and characteristic. 
They divided their songs according to the seasons of the 
3rear, by which (says Sir William Jones) " they were able 
to recal the memory of autumnal merriment, at the close of 
the harvest, or of separation and melancholy during the cold 
months," etc. Asiatic Transactions^ vol. 3, on the Musi- 
cal Modes of the Hindus. What the Abb6 du Bos says of 
the symphonies of Lully, may be asserted, with much more 
probability, of our bold and impassioned airs: — " Elles au- 
roient produit de ces effets, qui nous paroissent fabuleux 
dans le r^cit des anciens, si on les avoit fait entendre k des 
boromes d^un natural aussi vif que les Ath^nieos." — Reficx. 
BUT la Peinturej etc. torn. 1. sect. 45. 

3 Dissertation, prefixed to the second volume of hia Scot- 
tish Ballads. 

4 Of which gome genuine specimens may be found at the 
end of Mr. Walker^s work upon the Irish Bards. Mr. Bun- 
ting has disfigared hit last splendid volume by too many of 
these barbarous rhapiodies. 



thinking that it is possible to love our country very 
zealously, and to feel deeply interested in her honour 
and happiness, without believing that Irish was the 
language spoken in Paradise ;' that our ancestors were 
kind enough to take the trouble of polishing the 
Greeks ;^ or that Abaris, the Hyperborean, was a na- 
tive of the North of Ireland.* 

By some of these archaeologists, it has been ima- 
gined that the Irish were early acquainted with coun- 
ter-point ;* and they endeavour to support this con- 
jecture by a well-known passage in Giraldus, where 
he dilates, with such elaborate praise, upon the beau- 
ties of our national minstrelsy. But the terms of this 
eulogy are too vague, too deficient in technical accu- 
racy, to prove that even Giraldus himself knew any 
thing of the artifice of counter-point. There are 
many expressions in the Greek and Latin writers 
which might be cited, with much more plausibility, 
to prove that they understood the arrangement of 
music in parts ;* yet I believe it is conceded in gene- 
ral by the learned, that, however grand and pathetic 
the melodies of the ancients may have been, it was 
reserved for the ingenuity of modem Science to 
transmit the "light of Song" through the variegating 
prism of Harmony. 

Indeed the irregular scale of the early Irish (in 
which, as in the music of Scotland, the interval of 
the fourth was wanting)*^ must have furnished but 
wild and refractory subjects to the harmonist. It was 
only when the invention of Guide began to be known, 



1 See Advertisement to the Transactions of the G^lic 
Society of Dublin. 

2 O'Halloran, vol. 1. part 1. chap. 6. 

3 Id. ib. chap. 7. 

4 It is also supposed, but with as little prooH that they 
understood the di6sis, or enharmonic interval.— The Greeks 
seem to have formed their ears to this delicate gradation of 
sound: and, whatever difficulties or objections may lie in 
the way of its practical use, we must agree with Mersenne 
(Preludes de I'Harmonie, quest. 7,) that the theory of music 
would be imperfect without it; and, even in p'actice (aa 
Tosi, among others, very justly remarks, Obser t^ations on 
Florid Song, chap. 1. sec. 16,) there is no good performer 
on the violin who does nut make a sensible difference be- 
tween D sharp and E flat, though, from the imperfection 
of the instrument, they are the same notes upon the piano- 
forte. The effect of modulation by enharmonic transitions 
is also very striking and beautiful. 

5 The words jroixixxi* and »T«po^»vi«, in a passage ^f 
Plato, and some expressions of Cicero, in Fragment lib. ii 
de Republ. induced the Abb6 Fragnier to maintain tliat the 
ancients had a knowledge of counter-point. M. Burette, 
however, has answered him, I think, satisfactorily. — (Exa- 
men d* un passage de Platon, in the 3d vol. of Histoire de 
rAcad.) M. Huet is of opinion (Pens^es Diverses) that 
what Cicero says of the music of the spheres, in his dream 
of Scipio, is sufficient to prove an acquaintance with har- 
mony ; but one of the strongest passages which I recollect 
in favour of the supposition, occurs in the Treatise, attributed 
to Aristotle, n«pt KoTftov — Mounxi) ^i ej^ng »ft» x»t /Sm- 
p»i5, X. T, X. 

6 Another lawless peculiarity of our music is the frequency 
of what composers call consecutive fiflhs ; but this is an 
irregularity which can hardly be avoided by persons not 
very conversant with the rules of composition ; indeed, if I 
may venture to cite my own wild attempts in this way, it is 
a fault which I find myself continually committing, and 
which has sometimes appeared so pleasing to my ear, that 
I have surrendered it to the critic with considerable reluc- 
tance. May there not be a little pedantry in adhering too 
rigidly to this rule 1 — I have been told that there are instan- 
ces in Haydn of an undisguised succession of fifUis ; and 
Mr. Shield, in his Introduction to Harmony, seems to inti- 
mate that Handel has been sometimes guilty of the tame 
irregularity. 
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and the powers of the harp' were enlarged by addi- 
tional strings, that our melodies took the sweet cha- 
racter which interests us at present ; and, while the 
Scotch persevered in the old mutilation of the scale,^ 
our music became gradually more amenable to the 
laws of harmony and counter-point. 

In profiting, however, by the improvements of the 
modems, our style still kept its originality sacred from 
their refinements; and, though Carolan had frequent 
opportunities of hearing the works of Geminiani, and 
other masters, we but rarely find him sacrificing his 
native simplicity to the ambition of their ornaments, 
or affectation of their science. In that curious com- 
position, indeed, called his Concerto, it is evident that 
he laboured to imitate Corel li ; and this union of man- 
ners, so very dissimilar, produces the same kind of 
uneasy sensation which is felt at a mixture of different 
styles of architecture. In general, however, the artless 
flow of our mnsic has preserved itself free from all 
tinge of foreign innovation,'' and the cliief corruptions, 
of which we have to complain, arise from the unskil- 
ful performance of our own itinerant musicians, from 
whom, too frequently, the airs are noted down, en- 
cumbered by their tasteless decorations, and respon- 
sible for all their ignorant anomaUes. Though it be 
sometimes impossible to trace the original strain, yet, 
in most of them, " auri per ramos aura refulget,'** the 
pure gold of the melody shines through the ungrace- 
ful foliage which surrounds it ; and the most delicate 
and difficult duty of a compiler is to endeavour, as 
much a possible, by retrenching these inelegant super- 
fluities, and collating the various methods of playing 



1 A singular ovcrsigiit occurs in an Essay upon the Irish 
Hirp, by iMr. BeauibrtI, which is insirtcd in llie Appendix 
to Walker's Hij«toricul Memoirs. — " The Irish (says ht*,) 
accoiding to Broniton, in the reign of Henry 11. had two 
kindd of narps, 'Hibernici tamen in duobus musici generis 
insirumcntis, quanivis priecipitem et vclocom, suuvem tanien 
ct jucundam/ the one greatly bold and quick, the other soft 
anii pleasing." — How a man of Mr. Beauford's learning 
could so mistake the meaning, und mutihite the grammatical 
construction of this extract, is unaccountable. The follow- 
ing is the piiasBge as I find it entire in Brompton, and it re- 
quires but little Latin to perceive the injustice which has 
betin done to the wi»rd3 of the old chronicler: — " Et cum 
Pciitia, hiijuH terra? liliii, ufatur lyra, tympano et choro, ac 
Walliu cithara, tuhis et choro liibernici tanien in duobus 
mus.ci giMidiH iiistrumentis, quainvis pracipitem et ve.lo- 
cenif suanim tanien ttjuriindain, cris;)atis modulis et intri- 
catis noluIi>«, rjficiunt harnioviam.^' — Hist. Anglic. Script, 
pag. 1075. I should not have tiiouglit this error worth re- 
marking, but that the compiler of tlio Dissertation on the 
Harp, prefixed to Mr. Bunting's last Work, has adopted it 
iuipliciilv. 

2 The Scotch Iny claim to some of our best air?, but there 
are strong trails of difference bt'tween their m'jiodifs and 
ours. They hud formt'rly th« same passion for robbing us 
of our Saints, and the learneii Dempster was, for this offence, 
called " The Saint Stealer." I suppose it was an Irishman, 
who, by way of reprisal, stole Dempster's beautiful wife 
from him at Pisa. — See this anecdote in the Phtacotheca of 
ErythrcDUrt, part i. page 25. 

3 Among other false refinements of the art, our music 
(with the exception perhaps of the air called " Mamma, 
Mamma," and one or two more of the same ludicrous de- 
scription,) has avoided that puerile mimickry of natural 
noises, motions, etc. which disgraces so often the works of 
even the great Handel himself. D'Alembert ought to have 
had better taste than to become the patron of this imitative 
affectation. — Discours. Prelimivaire de VKncyclopetUe. 
The reader may fin'l some good remarks on the subject in 
Avison upon Musical Expression ; a work which, though 
under the name of Avison, was written, it is said, by Dr. 
Brown. 

4 Virgil, ,f:n«id, Hb. 6. v. 204. 



or singing each air, to restore the regularity of iti 
form, and the chaste simplicity of its character. 

I must again observe, that, in doubting the anti 
quity of our music, my scepticism extends but to those 
polished specimens of the art, which it is difficult to 
conceive anterior to the dawn of modem improve- 
ment ; and that I would by no means invalidate the 
claims of Ireland to as early a rank in the annals of 
minstrelsy as the most zealous antiquary may be in- 
clined to allow her. In addition, indeed, to the power 
which music must always have possessed over the 
minds of a people so ardent and susceptible, the sti- 
mulus of persecution was not wanting to quicken our 
taste into enthusiasm ; the charms of song were en- 
nobled with the glories of martyrdom, and the acts 
against minstrels, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, were as successful, I doubt not, in making 
' my countrjrmen musicians, as the penal laws have 
been in keeping them Catholics. 

With respect to the verses which I have written 
for these Melodies, as they are intended rather to be 
sung than read, I can answer for their sound with 
somewhat more confidence than their sense ; yet, it 
would be affectation to deny that I have given much 
attention to the task, and that it is not through want 
of zeal or industry, if I unfortunately disgrace the 
sweet airs of my country, by poetry altogether un- 
worthy of their taste, their energy, and their ten- 
derness. 

Though the humble nature of my contributions to 
this work may exempt them from the rigours of lite- 
rary criticisms, it was not to be expected that those 
touches of political feeling, those tones of national 
complaint, in which the poetry sometimes sympa- 
thizes whh the music, would be suffered to pass with- 
out censure or alarm. It has been accordingly said, 
that the tendency of this publication is miscldevous,' 
and that I have chosen these airs but as a vehicle of 
dangerous politics — as fair and precious vessels (to 
borrow an imag*of St. Augustin^) from which the 
wine of error might be administered. To those who 
identify nationality with treason, and who see, in 
every effort for Ireland, a system of hostility towaivfa 
England, — ^to those too, who, nursed in the gloom of 
prejudice, are alarmed by the faintest gleam of libe- 
rality that threatens to disturb their darkness (like that 
Demophon of old, who, when the sun shone upon 
him, shivered !^ ) — to such men I shall not deign to 
apologize for the warmth of any political sentiment 
which may occur in the course of these pages. But, 
as there are many, among the more wise and tole- 
rant, who, with feeling enough to mourn over the 
wrongs of their country, and sense enough to per* 
ceive all the danger of not redressing than, may yet 
think that allusions in the least degree bold or inflnm. 
matory should be avoided in a publication of this 
popular description — ^I beg of these respected per 



1 See Letters, under the signatures of Timcos, etc. inths 
Morning Post^ Pilots and other papers. 

2 " Non eccuso verba, quasi vasa electa atqoe pretioM; 
sed vlnum ermris, quod cum eis nobis propiDatur.**— lib. i. 
Confess, cap. 16. 

3 This emblem of modern bigots was head-botlar (r^ 
fl-f^e^rote;^ to Alexander the Oreat. — StiLt, Bmfir, Pfrri. 
Hypoth. lib. i. 
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sons to believe, that there is no one who deprecates 
more sincerely than I do any appeal to the passions 
of an ignorant and angry multitude ; but, that it is 
not through that gross and inflammable region of 
society a work of this nature could ever have been 
intended to circulate. It looks much higher for its 
audience and readers — it is found upon the piano- 
fortes of the rich and the educated— of those who 
can afford to have their national zeal a little stimula- 
ted, without exciting much dread of the excesses into 
which it may hurry them ; and of many, whose 
nerves may be, now and then, alarmed with advan- 
tage, as much more is to be gained by their fears, 
than could ever be expected from their justice. 

Having thus adverted to the principal objection 
which has been hitherto made to the poetical part of 
this work, allow me to add a few words in defence 
of my ingenious coadjutor. Sir John Stevenson, who 
has been accused of having spoiled the simplicity of 
the airs, by the chromatic richness of his symphonies, 
and the elaborate variety of his harmonies. We might 
cite the example of the admirable Haydn, who has 
sported through all the mazes of musical science, in 
his arrangement of the simplest Scottish melodies ; 
but it appears to me, that Sir John Stevenson has 
brought a national feeling to this task, which it would 
be in vain to expect from a foreigner, however taste- 
ful or judicious. Through many of his own compo- 
sitions we trace a vein of Irish sentiment, which 
points him out as pecuharly suited to catch the spirit 
of his country's music ; and, far from agreeing with 
those critics who think that his symphonies have no- 
thing kindred with the airs which they introduce, I 
would say that, in general, they resemble those illu- 
minated initials of old manuscripts, which are of the 
eame character vnth the writing which follows, 
though more highly coloured' and more curiously 
ornamented. 

In those airs which are arranged for voices, his 
skill has particularly distinguished itself; and, though 
it cannot be denied that a single melody most natu- 
rally expresses the language of feeling and passion, 
yet, often, when a favourite strain has been dismissed, 
as having lost its charm of novelty for the ear,' it re- 
tarns, in a harmonized shape, with new claims upon 
our interest and attention ; and to those who study 
the delicate artifices of composition, the construction 
of the inner parts of these pieces must afford, I think, 
considerable satisfaction. Every voice has an air to 
itself, a flowing succession of notes, which might be 
heard with pleasure, independent of the rest, so art- 
fully has the harmonist (if I may thus express it) ga- 
vdJed the melody, distributing an equal portion of its 
sweetness to every part. 

If your Ladyship's love of Music were not known 
to me, I should not have hazarded so long a letter 
upon the subject ; but as, probably, I may have pre- 
sumed *:oo far upon your partiaUty, the best revenge 
you can take is to write me just as long a letter upon 
Painting; and I promise to attend to your theory of 
the art, with a pleasure only surpassed by that which 
I have so often derived from your practice of it — 



1 The word "chromatic** ini|:ht have been used here, 
without any violence to its meanuig. 



May the mind which such talents adorn, continue 
calm as it is bright, and happy as it is virtuous ! 
Believe me, your Ladyship's 
Grateful Friend and Servant, 

THOMAS MOORE. 
Dublin^ January^ 1810. 



ERIN ! OH ERIN ! 
Air — Thamama Holla. 

Like the bright lamp that shone in Kildare's holy 
fane,' 
And bum'd through long ages of darkness and 
storm. 
Is the heart that afflictions have come o'er in vain. 
Whose spirit outlives them, unfading and warm ! 
Erin ! oh Erin ! thus bright, through the tears 
Of a long night of bondage, thy spirit appears ! 

The nations have fallen, and thou still art young, 

Thy sun is but rising, when others are set ; 
And though slavery's cloud o'er thy morning hath 
hung, 
The full moon of freedom shall beam round thee 
yet. 
Erin ! oh Erin ! though long in the shade, 
Thy star will shine out, when the proudest shall fade ! 

Unchill'd by the rain, and unwaked by the wind, 
The lily lies sleeping through winter's cold hour, 

Till spring, with a touch, her dark slumber unbind, 
And day-Ught and hberty bless the young flower.* 

Erin ! oh Erin ! ihy winter is past, 

And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at 
last. 



DRINK TO HER. 
Air — Heigh oh ! my Jockey. 

Drink to her, who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh ; 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy. 
Oh ! woman's heart was made 

For minstrel hands alone ; 
« By other fingers play'd. 

It yields not half the tone. 
Then here 's to her, who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy ! 

At Beauty's door of glass 
When Wealth and Wit once stood. 

They ask'd her ** which might pass ?" 
She answer'd, ** he who could." 

1 The inextinguishable fire of St. Bridget, at Kildaro, 
which Giraldus mentions, " Apud Kildariam occurrit Ignis 
SancttB Brigids, quem inextinguibilem vocant; non qaod 
extingui non possit, sed quod tam solicite moniales et sancta 
mulieres ignem, suppetente materia, fovent et nutriunt, at a 
tempore Virginia per tot annorum curricula semper manait 
inextinctus."— Gtf'ai<2. Comb, de MirabiL Hibwn. Dis. 2. 
e.34. 

3 Mrs. H. Tighe, in her exquuite lines on the lily, has ap- 
plied this imaf « to a itill mors important subleot 
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With golden key Wealth thought 

To pass — but 't would not do : 
While Wit a diamond brought, 

Which cut his bright way through ! 
So here 'a to her, who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh. 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy ! 

The love that seeks a home. 

Where wealth or grandeur shines. 
Is like the gloomy gnome 

That dwells in dark gold mines. 
But oh ! the poet's love 

Can boast a brighter sphere ; 
It's native home 's above. 

Though woman keeps it here ! 
Then drink to her, who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh. 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy ! 



OH! BLAME NOT THE BARD.» 

Air — Kitty Tyrrd. 

Oh ! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers. 

Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame; 
He was bom for much more, and in happier hours 

His soul might have burn'd with a holier flame. 
The string, that now languishes loose o'er the lyre, 

Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior's dart,^ 
And the lip, which now breathes but the song of desire. 

Might have pour'd t^ie full tide of a patriot's heart. 

But alas ! for his country — ^her pride is gone by. 

And that spirit is broken which never would bend ; 
O'er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, 

For 't is treason to love her, and death to defend. 
Unprized are her sons, till they've learn'd to betray ; 
Undistinguish'd they live, if they shame not their 
sires ; 
And the torch, that would light them through dignity's 
way. 
Must be caught from the pile where their country 
expires ! 

Then blame not the bard, if, in pleasure's soft dre Ai, 
He should try to forget what he never can heal ; 

Oh ! give but a hope — let a vista but gleam 
Through the gloom of his country, and mark how 
he'll feel ! 

That instant his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nursed, every bliss it adored. 



1 We may suppose this apology to have been uttered by 
on»^oftho9e wandering bards, whomSponcor so severely, and, 
porhapj", truly, describes in his State of Ireland, and whose 
poemri, ho lella us, " were sprinkled with some pretty flowers 
of their natural device, which gave good grace and comeli- 
ness unto them, the which it is great pity to see abused to 
the gracing of wickedness and vice, which, with good usage, 
would serve to adorn and beautify virtue." 

2 It is conjectured by Wormius, that the name of Ireland 
18 derived from Kr, the Runic for a bow^ in the use of which 
weapon the Irish were once very expert. This derivation 
is certainly more creditable to us than the following : " So 
that Ireland (called the land of Ire, for the constant broils 
therein for 40() years) was now become the land of concord." 
-"fJoyd's State Worthies^ Art. The Lord (Irandison. 



While the m3rrtle, now idly entwined with his crown. 
Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover his 
sword.* 

But, though glory be gone, and though hope fade away, 

Thy name, loved E>in ! shall hve in fab songs ; 
Not even in the hour when his heart is most gay 

Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy 
wrongs! 
The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains ; 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep, 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains. 

Shall pause at the song of their captive, and weep 



WHILE GAZING ON THE MOON'S UGHT. 

Air — Oonagh, 

While gazing on the moon's light, 

A moment from her smile I tum'd. 
To look at orbs that, more bright. 
In lone and distant glory bum'd. 
But, too far. 
Each proud star, 
For me to feel its warming flame- 
Much more dear 
That mild sphere, 
Which near our planet smiling came;* 
Thus, Mary, be but thou my own — 

While brighter eyes unheeded play, 
I'll love those moon-Ught looks alone. 
Which bless my home and guide my way ! 

The day had sunk in dim showers. 

But midnight now, with lustre meek, 
Illumined all the pale flowers. 
Like hope, that lights a mourner's cheek 
I said (while 
The moon's smile 
Play'd o'ef a stream in dimpling bliss,) 
**The moon looks 
On many brooks 
The brook can see no moon bat this ;"* 
And thus, I thought, our fortunes nm. 

For many a lover looks to thee, 
•While oh ! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me. 



ILL OMENS. 

Air — Kitty of Coteraine ; or, Paddy's Reaouree, 

When daylight was yet sleeping under die billow, 
And stars in the heavens still lingering shone, 



1 See the Hymn, attributed to Alcaeas, £v ftvprov xkmit 
TO ^i?05 ^opuo-o) — "I will carry my sword, hidden in 
myrtles, liko Harmodius and Aristogiton,** etc 

2 " Of such celestial bodies as are visible, the son excited, 
the single moon, as despicable as it is in comparison to mtMt 
of the others, is much mure beneficial than they all pat to- 
gether." — IVhiston's Theory, etc. 

In the Entretiens ^Ariste, among other ingemooi em- 
blems, we find a starry sky without a moon, with the words, 
JW/Ti TRiZZe, qv.od absens. 

3 This image was suggested byUie feUowing tboogfatf 
which occurs somewhere in Sir vtTilliaia JoBes*t worb 
" The moon looks upon many night-flowers, the nifhl-Aomf 
scoe but ouo nioou.** 
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Young Kitty, all blushing, rose up from her pillow, 
The last time she e*er was to press it alone. 

For the youth, whom she treasured her heart and her 
soul in. 
Had promised to link the last tie before noon ; 

And, when once the young heart of a maiden is stolen. 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon! 

As she look'd in the glass, which a woman ne'er 
misses. 

Nor ever wants time for a sly glance or two, 
A butterfly, fresh from the night-flower's kisses, 

Flew over the mirror, and shaded her view. 
Enraged with the insect for hiding her graces. 

She brush'd him — he fell, alas ! never to rise — 
** Ah ! such," said the girl, " is the pride of our faces. 

For which the soul's innocence too oflen dies!" 

While she stole through the garden, where heart's- 
ease was growing, 
She cull'd some, and kiss'doflrits night-fallen dew ; 
And a rose, further on, look'd so tempting and glow- 
ing, 
That, spite of her haste, she must gather it too ; 
But, while o'er the roses too carelessly leaning. 

Her zone flew in two, and the heart's-ease was lost — 
** Ah ! this means," said the girl (and she sigh'd at its 
meaning,) 
That love is scarce worth the repose it will cost !" 



BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

Air — The Fairy Queen, 

Bt the hope within us springing. 

Herald of to-morrow's strife ; 
By that sun whose light is bringing 

Chains or freedom, death or life — 
Oh ! remember life can be 
No charm for him who lives not free ! 

Like the day-star in the wave. 

Sinks a hero to his grave, 
'Midst the dew-fall of a nation's tears ! 

Happy is he o'er whose decline 

The smiles of home may soothing shine, 
And light him down the steep of years : — 

But oh ! how grand they sink to Vest 

Who close their eyes on Victory's breast ! 

O'er his watch-fire's fading embers 
Now the foeman's cheek turns white, 

When his heart that field remembers. 
Where we dimm'd his glory's light ! 

Never let him bind again 

A chain like that we broke from then. 
Hark ! the horn of combat calls — 
Ere the golden evening falls. 

May we pledge that horn in triumph round !* 
Many a heart, that now beats high, 
In slumber cold at night shall lie. 

Nor waken even at victory's sound : — 



1 " The Irish Corna was not entirely devoted to martial 
purposes. In the hetoxf. ages our ancestors quaffed Meadh 
out of them, as the Danish hunters do their beverage at this 
dav."-irattw. 



But oh ! how bless'd that hero's sleep. 
O'er whom a wondering world shall weep ! 



AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Air — Thy Fair Bosom. 

Night closed around the conqueror's way, 

And lightnings show'd the distant hill. 
Where those who lost that dreadful day 

Stood, few and faint, but fearless still ! 
The soldier's hope, the patriot's zeal. 

For ever dimm'd, for ever cross' d — 
Oh ! who shall say what heroes feel. 

When all but life and honour 's lost ! 

The last sad hour of freedom's dream. 

And valour's task, moved slowly by, 
While mute the}/ watch'd, till morning's beam 

Should rise, and give them light to die !— 
There is a world where souls are free, Jr 

Where tyrants taint not nature's bliss ; 
If death that world's bright opening be. 

Oh ! who would live a slave in this ? 



OH ! 'T IS SWEET TO THINK. 

Air — Tkady^ you Gander, 

Oh ! 't is sweet to think that, wherever we rove, 

We are sure to find something blissful and dear ; 
And that, when we're far from the lips we love. 

We have but to make love to the lips we are near f 
The heart, like a tendril, accustom'd to cling. 

Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone, 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 

It can twine with itself, and make closely its own. 
Then oh ! what pleasure, where'er we rove, 

To be doom'd to find something, still, that is dear 
And to know, when far from the lips we love, 

We have but to make love to the lips we are near 

'T were a shame, when flowers around us rise. 

To make light of the rest, if the rose is not there ; 
And the world 's so rich in resplendent eyes, 

'T were a pity to limit one's love to a pair. 
•lOve's wing and the peacock's are nearly alike. 

They are both of them bright, but they're change- 
able too, 
And, wherever a new beam of beauty can strike, 

It will tincture Love's plume with a different hue ! 
Then oh ! what pleasure, where'er we rove. 

To be doom'd to find something, still, that is dear, 
And to know, when far from the lips we love, 

We have but to make love to the lips we are near. 



1 I believe it is Marmontel, who says " Quand onn* a 
pas ce que Von aimc^ il faut aimer ce que Von a."— There 
are so many matter-of fact people, who take such Jeux 
iT esprit as this defence of inconstancy, to be the actual and 
genuine sentiments of him who writes them, that they com- 
pel one, in self-defence, to be as matter-of-fact as them- 
selves, and to remind them, that Democritus was not the 
worse physiologist for having playfully contended that snow 
was black ; nor Erasmus in any degree the less wise for 
having written an ingenious encomium of foUv. 
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THE IRISH PEASANT TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Air 

Through grief and through danger thy smile hath 

cheer'd my way, 
Till hope seem'd to bod firom each thorn that round 

me lay ; 
The darker our fortune, the brighter our pure love 

bum'd, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was tum'd : 
Oh! slave as I was, in thy arms my spirit felt free. 
And bless*d even the sorrows that made me more 

dear to thee. 

Thy rival was honoured, while thou wert wrong'd 

and scom'd ; 
Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows 

adorn'd ; 
She woo'd me to temples, while thou lay'st hid in 

caves; 
Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! were 

slaves; 
Yet, cold in the earth, at thy feet I would rather be. 
Than wed what I loved not, or turn one thought 

from thee. 

They slander thee sorely, who say thy vows are 

frail— 
Hadst thou been a false one, thy cheek had looked 

less pale ! 
They say, too, so long thou hast worn those lingering 

chains. 
That deep in thy heart they have printed their servile 

stains — 
Oh ! do not believe them — no chain could that soul 

subdue — 
Where shineth thy spirit, there liberty shineth too !* 



Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well 7 
Friendship's balmy words niay feien. 

Love's are even more &lse than they ; 
Oh ! 't is only Music's stram 

Can sweetly sooth, and not betray ! 



IT IS NOT THE TEAR AT THIS MOMENT 

SHED.» 
Air — The Sixpence, 
It is not the tear at this moment shed, 

When the cold turf has just been laid e'er KJm, 
That can tell how beloved was the friend that 's fled. 

Or how deep in our hearts we deplore hin^ 
'Tis the tear through many a long day wept, 

Through a life by his loss all shaded ; 
'T is the sad remembrance, fondly kept, 

When all lighter griefk have faded ! 

Oh ! thus shall we mourn, and his memory's lig^ 

While it shines through oar heart, will improve 
them; 
For worth shall look fairer, and truth more farig^ 

When we think how he lived but to love them 3 
And, as buried saints have given perfume 

To shrines where they've been lying. 
So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 

From the image he left there in dying 1 



ON MUSIC. 
Air — Banks of Banna. 

When through Ufe unbless'd we rove. 

Losing all that made life dear. 
Should some notes, we used to love 

In days of boyhood, meet our ear. 
Oh how welcome breathes the strain ! 

. Wakening thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles again. 

In faded eyes that long have wept ! 

Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hours. 
Fill'd with balm the gale sighs on. 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when pleasure's dream is gone. 

Its memory Lives in Music's breath ! 

Music ! — oh ! how faint, how weak. 
Language fades before thy spell ! 

1 " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.'*— 
St. Pamly 2 Corinthians, iii. 17. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP. 
Air — Gfo^s Fane, 

'T IS believed that this harp, which I wake now for 

thee. 

Was a Siren of old, who suntg under the sea ; 
And who oflen, at eve, through the bri^ billow 

roved. 
To meet, on the green shore, a youth whom she loved 

But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep. 
And in tears, all the night, her gold ringletB to steep, 
Till Heaven look'd with pity on true-love so warm. 
And changed to this soft harp the searmaideii's fbrm! 

Still her bosom rose fair-— still her cheek smiled the 

same — 
While her sea-beauties gracefully currd romid the 

frame; 
And her hair, shedding tear-drops firon^ all its bri^ 

rings, 
Fell over her white arm, to make the gold strings !' 

Hence it came, that this soft harp so long >Mi»K been 

known 
To mingle love's language with sorrow's sad tone; 
Till thou didst divide them, and teach the fond lay 
To be love when I'm near thee, and grief when away* 



1 These lines were occasioned by the death of a very 
near and dear relative. 

2 This thought was suggested by an ingenioiis desigq, 
prefixed to an ode upon Sr. Cecilia, pabludMd sooM years 
since, by Mr. H udsoa of Dublin. 
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This Number of The Melodies ought to have ap- 
peared much earlier ; and the writer of the words is 
ashamed to confess, that the delay of its publication 
must be imputed chiefly, if not entirely, to him. He 
finds it necessary to make this avowal, not only for 
the purpose of removing all blame from the publisher, 
but in consequence of a rumour, which has been cir- 
culated industriously in Dublin, that the Irish Govern- 
ment had interfered to prevent the continuance of 
the Work. This would be, indeed, a revival of 
Henry the Eighth*s enactments against Minstrels, and 
it is very flattering to find that so much importance is 
attached to our compilation, even by such persons as 
the inventors of the report. Bishop Lowth, it is true, 
was of this opinion, that one song, like the Hymn to 
HarmodiuSf would have done more towards rousing 
the spirit of the Romans than all the philippics of 
Cicero. But we live in wiser and less musical times ; 
ballads have long lost their revolutionary powers, 
and we question if even a " LillibuUero" would pro- 
duce any very serious consequences at present. It is 
needless, therefore, to add, that there is no truth in 
the report ; and we trust that whatever belief it ob- 
tained was founded more upon the character of the 
Crovemment than of the Work. 

The Airs of the last Number, though full of origi- 
nality and beauty, were perhaps, in general, too cu- 
riously selected to become all at once as popular as, 
we think, they deserve to be. The Public are re- 
markably reserved towards new acquaintances in 
music, which, perhaps, is one of the reasons why 
many modem composers introduce none but old 
fiiends to their notice. Indeed, it is natural that per- 
sons who love music only by association, should be 
slow in feeling the charms of a new and strange 
melody ; while those who have a quick sensibility for 
this enchanting art, will as naturally seek and enjoy 
novelty, because in every variety of strain they find a 
fresh combination of ideas, and the sound has scarcely 
reached the ear, before the heart has rapidly trans- 
lated it into sentiment. After all, however, it can- 
not be denied that the most popular of our national 
Airs are also the most beautiful ; and it has been our 
wish, in the present Number, to select from those 
Melodies only which have long been listened to and 
admired. The least known in the collection is the 
Air of " Lovers young Dream ,*" but it is one of those 
easy, artless strangers, whose merit the heart ac- 
knowledges instantly. 

T. M. 

Bury Street, St. James's, 
Nov. 1811. 



LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 
AiK— The Old Woman. 

Oh ! the days are gone, when Beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove ! 
When, my dream of life, from mom till night, 

Wag love, still love ! 
2T 



New hope may bloom, 

And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam, 
But there 's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream ! 
Oh ! there 's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream ! 

Though the bard to purer fame may soar. 

When wild youth 's past ; 
Though he win the wise, who frown'd before. 

To smile at last ; 

He'll never meet 

A jo^ so sweet. 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman's ear 

His soul-felt flame. 
And, at every close, she blush'd to hear 

The one loved name i 

Oh ! that hallow'd form is ne'er forgot. 

Which first-love traced ; 
Still it hngering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory's waste ! 

'T was odour fled 

As soon as shed ; 
'T was morning's winged dream ; 
'T was a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream ! 
Oh ! 't was light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream. 



THE PRINCE'S DAY.» 

Air — St. Patrick's Day. 

Though dark are our sorrows, to-day we '11 forget 
them, 
And smile through our tears, like a sun-beam in 
showers ; 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them. 
More form'd to be grateful and bless'd than ours ! 
But, just when the chain / 
Has ceased to pain. 
And Hope has enwreathed it round with flowers. 
There comes a new link 
Our spirits to sink — 
t)h ! the joy that we taste, like the light of the poles. 

Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay ; 

But, though 't were the last Uttle spark in our souls, 

We must light it up now on our Prince's Day. 

Contempt on the minion who calls you disloyal ! 
Though fierce to your foe, to your fHends you are 

true; 
And the tribute most high to a head that is royal 
Is love from a heart that loves hberty too. 

While cowards who blight 

Your fame, your right. 
Would shrink from the blaze of the battle atray, 

The Standard of Green 

In front would be seen— 



1 This 8on^ was written for a fete in honour of the Prinea 
of Wales's Birth-Day, ffiven by my frirad, Mijor BtyaD, at 
his seat u the county of Kilkenny. 
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Oh ! my life on your &ith ! were you summon'd this 
minute, 

You*d caBt every iMtter remembrance away. 
And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 

When roused by the foe, on her Prince's Day. 

fie loves the Green Isle, and his love is recorded 

In hearts which have suffer'd too much to forget ; 
And hope shall be crown'd, and attachment rewarded, 
And Erin's gay jubilee shine out yet ! 
The gem may be broke 
By many a stroke, 
But nothing can cloud its native ray ; 
Each fragment will cast 
A light, to the last ! — 
And thus, Erin, my country ! though broken thou art, 
There 's a lustre within thee that ne'er will decay; 
A spirit which beams through each suffering part. 
And now smiles at their pain, on the Prince's Day ! 



WEEP ON, WEEP ON. 

Air — The Song of Sorrow. 

Weep on, weep on, your hour is past. 

Your dreams of pride are o'er ; 
The fatal chain is round you cast, 

And you are men no more ! 
In vain the hero's heart hath bled. 

The sage's tongue hath wam'd in vain ; — 
Oh, Freedom ! once tliy flame hath fled, 

It never lights again ! 

Weep on — perhaps in after days 

They'll learn to love your name ; 
When many a deed shall wake in praise 

That now must sleep in blame ! 
And, when they tread the ruin'd isle, 

Where rest, at length, the lord and slave, 
They'll wond'ring ask, how hands so vile 

Could conquer hearts so brave. 

•* 'T was fate," they'll say, " a wajrward fate 

Your web of discord wove ; 
And, while your tyrants join'd in hate. 

You never join'd in love ! 
But hearts fell off that ought to twine. 

And man profaned what God hath given, 
Till some were heard to curse the shrine 

Where others knelt to Heaven !" 



LESBIA HATH A BEAMING EYE. 
Air — Nora Creina, 

Lesbia hath a beaming eye. 

But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and lefl its arrows fly. 

But what they aim at no one dreameth ! 
Sweeter 't is to gaze upon 

My Nora's lid, that seldom rises ; 
Few its looks, but every one, 

like unexpected light, surprises ! 
Oh, my Nora Creina, dear ! 

My gentle, bashful Nora Creina ! 



Beauty lies 
In many eyes. 
But love in yours, my Nora Creina ! 

Lesbia wears a robe of gold. 

But all so close the nymph hath laced it. 
Not a charm of Beauty's mould 

Presumes to stay where Nature placed it ! 
Oh ! my Nora's gown for me, 

That floats as wild as mountain l»eeze8, 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell, as Heaven pleases \ 

Yes, my Nora Creina, dear ! 
My simple, graceful Nora Creina ! 
Nature's dress 
Is loveUness — 
The dress you wear, my Nora Creina ! 

Lesbia hath a wit refined. 

But, when its points are gleaming roond us, 
Who can tell if they're design'd 

To dazzle merely or to wound us ? 
Pillow'd on my Nora's heart. 

In safer slumber Love reposes — 
Bed of peace ! whose roughest part 
Is but the crumbling of the roses. 

Oh, my Nora Creina, dear ! 
My mild, my artless Nora Creina ! 
Wit, though bright. 
Hath not the light 
That warms your eyes, my Nora Creina ! 



I SAW THY FORM IN YOUTHFUL PRIME 

Air — DomhrudL 

I SAW thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time. 

And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
Yet still thy features wore diat light 

Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life ne'er look'd more truly bright 

Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 

As streams that run o'er golden mines. 

Yet humbly, cabnly glide. 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 

Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 
So, veil'd beneath the simplest guise, 

Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that which charm'd all other eyes 

Seem'd worthless in thy ovni, Mary ! 

If souls could always dwell above. 

Thou ne'er hadst left that sphere ; 
Or, could we keep the souls we love. 

We ne'er had lost thee here, Mary ! 
Though many a gifted mind we meet. 

Though fairest forms we see. 
To live with them is far less sweet 

Than to remember thee, Mary !' 



1 I have here made a feeble effort to imitate that ezqui* 
site ingcription of ShenstoDe's, '^^ Heu ! quanto minus est 
cum reliquis veraari quam tui memiaiste '** 
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BY THAT LAKE, WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE.' 

Air — The Brown Irish Girl. 

Bt that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o'er,* 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 
Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep. 
" Here at least," he cahnly said, 
** Woman ne'er shall find my bed.'* 
Ah ! the good saint little knew 
What that wily sex can do. 

'T was from Kathleen's eyes he flew— 
Eyes of most unholy blue ! 
She had loved him well and long, 
Wish'd him her's, nor thought it wrong 
Wheresoe'er the saint would fly. 
Still he heard her light foot nigh ; 
East or west, where'er he tum'd. 
Still her eyes before him burn'd. 

On the bold cliff's bosom cast. 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last ; 
Dreams of heaven, nor thinks that e'er 
Woman's smile can haunt him there. 
But nor earth, nor heaven is free 
From her power, if fond she be : 
Even now, while calm he sleeps, 
Kathleen o'er him leans and weeps. 

Fearless she had track'd his feet 
To this rocky wild retreat ; 
And when morning met his view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 
Ah ! your saints have cruel hearts ! 
Sternly from his bed he starts. 
And, with rude repulsive shock. 
Hurls her from the beetling rock. 

Glendalough ! thy gloomy wave 
Soon was gentle Kathleen's grave ; 
Soon the saint (yet, ah ! too late) 
Felt her love, and moum'd her fate. 
When he said, " Heaven rest her soul !" 
Round the lake light music stole ; 
And her ghost was seen to glide. 
Smiling, o'er the fatal tide ! 



SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND. 

Air — Open the Door, 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers are round her sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying ! 

She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking. — 

Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains. 
How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking ! 

1 This ballad is founded upon one of the many stories re- 
lated of St. Kevin, whose bed in the rock is to be seen at 
Glendalough, a most gloomy and romantic spot in the county 
of Wicklow. 

3 There are many other curious traditions cooceroing this 
lake, which may be found in Giraldus, Colgan, etc 



He had lived for his love, for his country he died. 
They were all that to hfe had entwined him, — 

-Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried. 
Nor long will his love stay behiiid him. 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sun-beams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

They'll shine o'er her sleep like a smile from the Wear 
From her own loved Island of Sorrow ! 



NAY, TELL ME NOT. 
Air — DenniSf don't he threatening. 
Nat, tell me not, dear ! that the goblet drowns 

One charm of feeling, one fond regret ; 
Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
Are all I've sunk in its bright wave yet. 
Ne'er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream 
That ever was shed from thy form or soul ; 
The balm of thy sighs. 
The light of thine eyes. 
Still float on the surface and hallow my bowl ! 
Then fancy not, dearest ! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me ! 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim's zeal, 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee ! 

They tell us that Love in his fairy bower 

Had two blush-roses, of birth divine ; 
He sprinkled the one with a rainbow's shower, 
But bathed the other with mantling wine. 
Soon did the buds. 
That drank of the floods 
Distill'd by the rainbow, decline and fade ; 
While those which the tide 
Of ruby had dyed 
All blush'd into beauty, like thee, sweet maid! 
Then fancy not, dearest ! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim's zeal. 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee. 



AVENGING AND BRIGHT. 
Air — Crooghan a Venee. 

Avenging and bright fell the swifl sword of Erin* 
On him who the brave sons of Usna betray'd ! — 

1 The words of this song were suggested by the very 
ancient Irish story, called " Deirdri, or the lamentable fate 
of the sons of Usnach," which has been translated literally 
from the Gaelic, by Mr. OTlanagan (see vol. L of TVafw- 
actions of the Oaelic Society of Dublin^) and upon which 
it appears that the " Darthula" of Macpherson is founded. 
The treachery of Conor, King of Ulster, in putting to death 
the three sons of Usna, was the cause of a desolating war 
against Ulster, which terminated in the destruction of £man. 
" This story (says Mr. OTlanagan) has been from time im- 
memorial held in high repute as one of tiie three tragic 
stories of the Irish. These are, 'The death of the children 
of Touran ;' ' The death of the children of Lear* (boUi re- 
garding Tualha de Danans;) and this, 'The death of the 
children of Usnach,* which is a Milesian story."< In No. 
II. of these Melodies there is a ballad upon the story of Uie 
children of Lear or Lir : " Silent, oh Moyle !** etc. 

Whatever may be thought of those sanguine claims to 
anti(}uity, which Mr. O'Flanagau and others advance fo*' 
the literature of Ireland, it would be a very lasting reproaca 
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For erery fond eye hath waken*d a tear in, 
A drop from his heart^wounds shall weep o*er her 
blade. 

67 the red cloud that hung over Conor's dark dwel- 
ling,' 

When Ulad's three champions lay sleeping in 
gore — • 
By the billows of war which, so often, high swelling, 

Have wafted these heroes to victory's shore ! — 

We swear to revenge them l^— no joy shall be tasted. 
The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed ; 

Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted. 
Till vengeance is wreak'd on the murderer's head ! 

Yes, monarch ! though sweet are our home recollec- 
tions. 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness 
fall; 
Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our af- 
fections. 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all ! 



WHAT THE BEE IS TO THE FLOWERET. 

Air — TTie Yettow Horse. 

He. — ^What the bee is to the floweret. 
When he looks for honey-dew 
Through the leaves that close embower it, 
That, my love, I'll be to you ! 

She. — ^What the bank, with verdure glowing. 
Is to waves that wander near, 
Whispering kisses, while they're going. 
That rU be to you, my dear ! 

She. — But they say, the bee 's a rover. 

That he'll fly when sweets are gone ; 
And, when once the kiss is over, 
Faithless brooks will wander on ! 

He. — Nay, if flowers vnU lose their looks. 
If sunny banks wiU wear away, 
'Tis but right that bees and brooks 
Should sip and kiss them, while they may. 



LOVE AND THE NOVICE. 

Air— Cean Dubh Delish, 

"Here we dwell, in holiest bowers, 

Where angels of light o'er our orisons bend; 
Where sighs of devotion and breathings of flowers 
To Heaven in mingled odour ascend ! 
Do not disturb our calm, oh Love ! 
So like is thy form to the cherubs aboye, 
It well might deceive such hearts as ours." 

upon our nationality if the Gaelic researches of thia gentle- 
man did not meet with all the liberal encouragement which 
they merit. 

1 " Oh Naisi ! view the cloud that I here see in the sky ! I 
see over Emarv green a chilling cloud of blood-tinged red." 
—Dnrdn't Song. 
3 Ulster. 



Love stood near the Novice and li^en'd. 

And Love is no novice in taking a hint ; 
His laughing blue eyes now with pie^ g^en'd ; 
'His rosy wing tum'd to heaven's own tint 
** Who would have thought," the urchin cries, 
"That Love could so well, so gravely disguise 
His wai^ering wings and wounding eyes ?" 

Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping. 
Young Novice ; to him all thy orisons rise ; 
He tinges the heavenly fount vnth his weeping. 
He brightens the censer's flame with his sig^. 
Love is the saint enshrined in thy Ineast, 
And angels themselves would admit such a guest, 
If he came to them clothed in Piety's vest. 



THIS LIFE IS ALL CHEQUER'D WITH 
PLEASURES AND WOES. 

Air — The Bunch of Oreen Rushes that grew at ihe 

Brim. 

This life is all chequer'd with pleasures and woes. 

That chase one another, like waves of the deep« — 
Each billow, as brightly or darkly it flows. 

Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep. 
So closely our whims on our miseries tread. 

That the laugh is awaked ere the tear can be dried; 
And, as fast as the rain-drop of Pity is shed. 

The goose-feathers of folly can turn it aside. 
But pledge me the cup — if existence woald cloy. 

With hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise. 
Be ours the light Grief that is sister to Joy, 

And the short brilliant Folly that flashes and dies! 

When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount. 
Through fields full of sun-shine, with lie&it fiill of 

play, 
Light rambled the boy over meadow and mount, 

And neglected his task for the flowers on the way.* 
Thus some who, like me, should have drawn and 
have tasted 
The fountain that runs by Philosophy's shrine, 
Their time with the flowers on the margin have 
wasted, 
And left their light urns all as empty as mine ! 
But pledge me the goblet — while Idleness weaves 

Her flowerets together, if Wisdom can see 
One bright drop or two, that has fallen on the leaves 
From her fountain divine, 'tis sufficient for me ! 



No. V. 

It is but fair to those who take an interest in this 
Work, to state that it is now very near its terminatioo, 
and that the Sixth Number, wMch shall speedily ap- 
pear, will, most probably, be the last c^tihe series. 

It is not so much from a want of materials, and 
still less from any abatement of zeal or indnstry, that 
we have adopted the resolution of Ixinging our task 
to a close ; but we feel so proud, for our eomiliy's 



1 Propoaito florem prietulit officio.— iVwpert. L i.«tef 10. 
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sake and our own, of the interest which this purely 
Irish Work has excited, and so anxious lest a particle 
of that interest should be lost by any ill-judged pro- 
traction of its existence, that we think it wiser to take 
away the cup from the lip, while its flavour is yet, 
we trust, fresh and sweet, than to risk any longer 
trial of the charm, or give so much as not to leave 
some wish for more. In speaking thus I allude en- 
tirely to the Airs, which are, of course, the main at- 
traction of these volumes ; and, though we have still 
many popular and delightful Melodies to produce,' 
yet it cannot be denied that we should soon expe- 
rience some difficulty in equalling the richness and 
novelty of the earlier Numbers, for which, as we had 
the choice of all before us, we naturally selected only 
the most rare and beautiful. The Poetry, too, would 
be sure to sympathize with the decline of the Music, 
and, however feebly my words have kept pace with 
the excellence of the Airs, they would follow their 
falling offf I fear, with wonderful alacrity. So that, 
altogether, both pride and prudence counsel us to 
stop, while the Work is yet, we believe, flourishing 
and attractive, and, in the imperial attitude, ^ stantes 
moriy^* before we incur the charge either of altering 
for the worse, or, what is equally unpardonable, con- 
tinuing too long the same. 

We beg, however, to say, it is only in the event of 
our failing to find Airs as exquisite as most of those 
we have given, that we mean thus to anticipate the 
natural period of dissolution, like those Indians who 
put their relatives to death when they become feeble. 

T. M. 

Mayfidd Cottage, Ashbourne, 
December, 1813. 



Oil, THE SHAMROCK! 

Air — AUey Croker. 

Through Erin's Isle, 

To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wander'd, 

With Wit, the sprite, 

Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squandered ; 

Where'er they pass, 

A triple grass* 
Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 

As softly green 

As emeralds, seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming ! 
Oh, the Shamrock, the green, inmiortal Shamrock, 



1 Among these is Savouma Deelish, which I have 
hitherto only withheld, from the diffidence I feel in treading 
upon the same ground with Mr. Campbell, whose beautiful 
words to this fine air have taken too strong possession of all 
ears and hearts, for me to think of producing any impression 
afler him. j^jtgp pose, however, I must attempt it for the 
next NumUpMK 

2 Saint ntnwis said to have made use of that species 
of the trefoil, in Ifeland called the Shamrock, in explaining 
the doctrine of the Trinity to the pagan Irish. I do not 
know if there be any other reason for our adoption of this 
plant as a national emblem. Hope, among the ancients, 
was ■ometimes represented as a beautiful child, " standing 
apon tip4oei, and a trefoil or three-coloured grass in her 
band." 



Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief. 
Old Erin's native Shamrock! 

Says Valour, " See, 

They spring for me, 
Those leafy gems of morning !" 

Says Love, " No, no. 

For me they grow, 
My fragrant path adorning !" 

But Wit perceives 

The triple leaves. 
And cries, " Oh! do not sever 

A type that blends 

Three god-like friends, 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever !'* 
Oh, the Shamrock, the green, inmiortal Shamrock l 

Chosen leaf 

Of bard and chief. 
Old Erin's native Shamrock ! 

So, firmly fond 

May last the bond 
They wove that mom together, 

And ne'er may fall 

One drop of gall 
On Wit's celestial feather ! 

May Love, as shoot 

His flowers and fruit. 
Of thorny falsehood weed 'em ! 

May Valour ne'er 

His standard rear 
Against the cause of Freedom ! 
Oh, the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 

Chosen leaf 

Of bard and chiefj 
Old Erin's native Shamrock ! 



AT THE MID HOUR OF NIGHT. 

Air — Molly, my Dear, 

At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved when life was warm in 
thine eye. 
And I think that if spirits can steal from the regions 

of air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to 
me there. 
And tell me our love is remember'd, even in the sky ! 

Then I sing the wild song it once was rapture to hear, 
When our voices, commingling, breathed like one on 
the ear. 
And, as Echo far ofiT through the vale my sad orir 

son rolls, 
I think, oh, my love ! 't is thy voice from the king- 
dom of souls,' 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so 
dear. 



1 " There are countries,*' says Montaigne, " where they 
believe the souk of the happy live in all manoer of liberty, 
in delightful fields ; and that it is those soubi Ttpeatinf the 
words we utter, which we call Eeho.'* 
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ONE BU3IPER AT PARTING. 
Air— ^'MoU Roe in the Morning. 
One bumper at parting ! — though many 

Have circled the board since we met, 
The fullest, the saddest of any 

Remains to be crown'd by us yet. 
The sweetness that pleasure has in it 

Is always so slow to come forth, 
That seldom, alas, till the minute 

It dies, do we know half its worth ! 
But fill — may our life's happy measure 

Be all of such moments made up ; 
They're bom on the bosom of pleasure, 

They die 'midst the tears of the cup. 
As onward we journey, how pleasant 

To pause and inhabit awhile 
Those few sunny spots, like the present, 

That 'mid the dull wilderness smile ! 
But Time, like a pitiless master, 

Cries, " Onward !" and spurs the gay hours ; 
And never does Time travel faster 

Than when his way lies among flowers. 
But, come — ^may our life's happy measure 

Be all of such moments made up ; 
They 're born on the bosom of pleasure, 

They die 'midst the tears of the cup. 

This eveAing we saw the sun sinking 

In waters his glory made bright — 
Oh ! tnist me, our farewell of drinking 

Should be like that farewell of light. 
You saw how he finish'd, by darting 

His beam o'er a deep billow's brim — 
So fill up ! — let 's shine, at our parting, 

In full liquid glory, like him. 
And oh ! may our life's happy measure 

Of moments like this be made up ; 
'T was born on the bosom of pleasure. 

It dies 'mid the tears of the cup ! 



T IS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

Air — Groves of Blarney. 
'T IS the last rose of summer, 

Lefl blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh ! 

I '11 not leave thee, thou lone one ! 

To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping. 

Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow. 

When friendships decay. 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away ! 



When true hearts lie wither*d, 
And fond ones are flown. 

Oh ! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 



THE YOUNG MAY-MOON. 

Ain^The Dandy O! 

The young May-moon is beaming, love ! 
The glow-worm's lamp is gleaming, love ! 
How sweet to rove 
Through Moma's grove,* 
While the drowsy world is dreaming, love .' 
Then awake ! — ^the heavens look bright, my dear! 
'T is never too late for delight, my dear ! 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days. 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear ! 

Now all the world is sleeping, love ! 
But the sage, his star-watch keeping, love 2 
And I, whose star. 
More glorious far, 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love ! 
Then awake ! — ^till rise of sun, my dear ! 
The sage's glass we '11 shun, my dear ! * 

Or, in watching the flight 

Of bodies of light. 
He might happen to tajce thee for one, my dear ! 



THE MNSTREL-BOY. 

Air — The Moreen. 
The Minstrel-Boy to the war is gone. 

In the ranks of death you '11 find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
" Land of song !" said the warrior-bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee, 
Om sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee !" 

The Minstrel fell ! — ^but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under ! 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again. 

Foe he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, " No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy sonp were made for the pure and fiee, 

"They shall never sound in slavery !" 



THE SONG OF O'RUARK, PRINCE OF 
BREFFNL« 
Air — The pretty Oirl ndJOdng her Cow, 
The valley lay smiling before me, 
Where lately I left her behind ; 



1 " Steals silently to Moma's grove.*' 

See a translation from the Irish, in Mr. Banting's eoUee- 
tion, by John Brown, one of my earliest coHege oompanioni 
and friends, whose death was as singularly melancholy and 
unfortunate as his life had been amiable, hononrablei and 
exemplary. 

52 These stanzas are foanded upon aa evBnt of most me- 
lancholy importance to Ireland, if, as wo ar« UM by ow 
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Yet I trembled, and something hung o'er me, 
That sadden'd the joy of my mind. 

I look'd for the lamp, which she told me 
Should shine when her pilgrim return'd; 

But, though darkness began to infol^me, 
No lamp from the battlements bum'd ! 

I flew to her chamber — 't was lonely 

As if the loved tenant lay dead ! — 
Ah ! would it were death, and death only ! 

But no— the young false one had fled. 
And there hung the lute, that could soften 

My very worst pains into bhss. 
While the hand that had waked it so oflen 

Now throbb'd to a proud rival's kiss. 

There vxu a time, falsest of women ! 

When Breffni's good sword would have sought 
That man, through a million of foemen. 

Who dared but to doubt thee in thought! 
While now — oh, degenerate daughter 

Of Erin I — how fall'n is thy fame ! 
And, through agos of bondage and slaughter, 

Our country shall bleed for thy shame. 

Already the curse is upon her. 

And strangers her vallies profane ; 
They come to divide — to dishonour, 

And tyrants they long will remain ! 
But, onward ! — the green banner rearing. 

Go, flesh every sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is Virtue and Erin ! 

On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt. 



OH! HAD WE SOME BRIGHT LITTLE ISLE 
OF OUR OWN. 

Air — Sheela na Guira. 

Oh ! had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone. 
Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming bowers. 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of 

flowers ; 
Where the sun loves to pause 

With so fond a delay. 
That the night only draws 

A thin veil o'er the day ; , 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that hfe elsewhere can give ! 

Irish historians, it gave England the first opportunity of pro- 
fiting by our divisions and subduing us. The following are 
the circumstances as related by O'HalJornn. " The King of 
Leinstcr had long conceived a violent affection for Dearb- 
horgil, daughter to the King of Meath, and though she had 
been for some time married to O'Ruark, Prince of Breffni, 
yet it could not restrain his passion. They carried on a pri- 
vate correspondence, and she informed him that 0*Ruark 
intended soon to go on a pilgrimage (an act of piety. frequent 
in those days,) and conjured him to embrace that opportu- 
nity of /iConveying her from a husband she detested to a 
lover she ad^ped. Bfac Murchad too punctually obeyed the 
summont,'ifttd^Ad the lady conveyed to his capital of 
Ferns.*' — ^The Monarch Roderick espoused the cause of 
0*Ruark, while Mac Murchad fled to England, and obtain- 
ed the assistance of Henry II. 

" Such,'* adds Giraldus Cantbrensis, (as I find him in an 
old translation,) " is the variable and fickle nature of wo- 
man, by whom all mischiefs in the world (for the most part) 
do happen and come, as may appear by Marcus Antoniai, 
and by the deatraction of Troy.*' 



There, with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We should love, as they loved in the first golden time ; 
The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 
Would steal to our hearts, and make all summer there I 

With afiection, as free 
From decline as the bowers, 

And with Hope, like the bee, 
Living always on flowers. 
Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on, holy and calm as the night ! 



FAREWELL !— BUT, WHENEVER YOU 
WELCOME THE HOUR. 

Air — MoU Roone. 

Farewell ! — but, whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend who once welcomed it too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return — not a hope may remain 
Of the few that have brighten'd his pathway of pain — 
But he ne'er will forget the short vision, that threw 
Its enchantment aroimd him, while lingering with 
you! 

And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 
To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup, 
Where'er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright. 
My soul, happy friends ! shall be with you that night, 
Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your w,iles, 
And return to me beaming all o'er with your smiles ! — 
Too bless' d, if it tells me that, 'mid the gay cheer. 
Some kind voice had murmur'd, "I wish he were 
here !" 

Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come, in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fiU'd ! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distill'd^ 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it stilL 



OH ! DOUBT ME NOT. 

Air — Yellow Wat and the Fox, 
Oh ! doubt me not — the season 

Is o'er when Folly made me rove. 
And now the vestal Reason 
Shall watch the fire awaked by Love 
Although this heart was early blown. 
And fairest hands disturb'd the tree. 
They only shook some blossoms down,— 
Its fruit has all been kept fur thee. 
Then doubt me not — the season 

Is o'er when Folly made me rove. 
And now the vestal Reason 
Shall watch the fire awaked by Lot& 

And though my lute no longer 
May sing of Passion's ardent spell, 

Yet, trust me, all the stronger 
I feel the bhss I do not tell 
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The bee thrpugh many a garden roTes, 

And hums his lay of courtship o'er, 

But, when he finds the flower he loves. 

He settles there, and hums no more. 

Then doubt me not — the season 

Is o'er when Folly kept me finee. 
And now the vestal Reason 
Shall guard the flame awaked by thee. 



.»» 



YOU REMEMBER ELLEN.* 
Air — Were la Clerk, 
Yon remember Ellen, our hamlet's pride, 

How meekly she bless'd her humble lot. 
When the stranger, William, had made her his bride. 

And love was the light of tlieir lowly cot. 
Together they toil'd through winds and rains, 

Till William at length, in sadness, said, 
** We must seek our fortune on other plains 

Then, sighing, she left her lowly shed. 

They roam'd a long and a weary way. 

Nor much was tlie maiden's heart at ease, 
When now, at close of one stormy day. 

They see a proud castle among the trees. 
*• To-night," said the youth, " we'll shelter there ; 

The wind blows cold, the hour is late :" — 
So he blew the horn with a chieftain's air. 

And the porter bow'd as they pass'd the gate. 

•* Now, welcome, Lady !" exclaim'd the youth, — 

** This castle is thine, and these dark woods all. 
She believed him wild, but his words were truth. 

For Ellen is Lady of Rosna Hall ! — 
And dearly the Lord of Rosna loves 

What William the stranger woo'd and wed ; 
And the light of bliss, in these lordly groves. 

Is pure as it shone in the lowly shed. 



TD MOURN THE HOPES. 

Air — The Rose Tree. 
Fd mourn the hopes that leave me, 

If thy smiles had left me too ; 
Fd weep when friends deceive me, 

If thou wert, like them, untrue. 
But, while I've thee before me. 

With heart so warm and eyes so bright. 
No clouds can linger o'er me, — 

That smile turns them all to light ! 

'T is not in fate to harm me. 

While fate leaves thy love to me ; 
*T is not in joy to charm me. 

Unless joy be shared with thee. 
One minute's dream about thee 

Were worth a long, an endless year 
Of waking bliss without thee. 

My own love, my only dear! 

And, though the hope be gone, love. 
That long sparkled o'er our way, 

Olir! we shall journey on, love. 
More safely without its ray. 

1 This Ballad was luggested by a well-known and inte- 
resting itory, told of a certain noble family in England. 



Far better ligltts shall win me 
Along the path Fve yet to roaxii,^- 

The mind that bums within me, 
And pure smiles from thee at home. 

Thus, Vhen the lamp that lighted 

The traveller, at first goes out. 
He feels awhile benighted. 

And looks around, in fear and doidiC. 
But soon, the prospect clearing, 

By cloudless star-light on he treade^ 
And thinks no lamp so cheering 

As that light which Heaven ^eds ! 



No. VI. 

Lv presenting this Sixth Number as our last, and 
bidding adieu to the Irish Harp for ever, we shall not 
answer very confidently for the strength of our reso- 
lution, nor feel quite sure that it may not prove, after 
all, to be only one of those eternal farewcJls which a 
lover takes of his mistress occasionally. Our only 
motive indeed for discontinuing the Work was a fear 
that our treasures were beginning to be eihansted, 
and an unwillingness to descend to the gathering of 
mere seed-pearl, after the very valuable gems it has 
been our lot to string together. But thk intention, 
which we announced in our Fifth Number, has ex- 
cited an anxiety in the lovers of Irish Music, not only 
pleasant and flattering, but highly useful to us ; for 
the various contributions we have received in con* 
sequence have enriched our collection with ao many 
choice and beautiful Airs, that, if we keep to our re* 
solution of publishing no more, it will certainly be an 
instance of forbearance and self-command unexam- 
pled in the history of poets and muBicians. 

Mayfidd^ Ashbourne^ T. M. 

March, 1815. 



COME O'ER THE SEA. 
Air — Cuishlih ma Chree, 
Come o'er the sea, 
Maiden ! with me. 
Mine through sunshine, stonn, and anowa ! 
Seasons may roll. 
But the true soul 
Bums the same, where'er it goea. 
Let fate frown on, so we love and part not ; 
'T is life where thou art, 't is death where tboaartnot . 
Then, come o'er the sea. 
Maiden ! with me. 
Come wherever the wild wind Uow; 
Seasons may roll. 
But the trae soul 
Bums the same, where'er it gofw 

Is not the sea 

Made for thp free, 
Land for courts and chains alone 7 

Here we are slaves, 

But, on the waves, 
J^ve and Liberty 's all our own ! 
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No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us ! — 
Then, come o'er the sea, 
Maiden ! with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and soiWB ! 
Seasons may roll. 
But the true soul 
Bums the same, where'er it goes. 



HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS 
SHADED? 

Air — Sly Patrick. 

Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 

As clouds o'er the morning fleet ? 
Too fast have those young days faded. 

That, even in sorrow, were sweet ? 
Does 'Thne with his cold wing wither 

Each feeling that once was dear ? — 
Then, child of misfortune ! come hither, 

I'll weep with thee, tear for tear. 

Has love to that soul, so tender. 

Been like our Lagenian mine,* 
Where sparkles of golden splendour 

All over the surface shine — 
But, if in pursuit we go deeper. 

Allured by the gleam that shone. 
Ah ! false as the dream of the sleeper, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone. 

Has Hope, like the bird in the story,' 

That flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman's glittering glory — 

Has Hope been that bird to thee ? 
On branch after branch alighting. 

The gem did she still display, 
And, when nearest and most inviting. 

Then waft the fair gem away ! 

If thus the sweet hours have fleeted. 

When Sorrow herself look'd bright ; 
If thus the fond hope has cheated. 

That led thee along so light ; 
If thus, too, the cold world wither 

Each feeling that once was dear ; — 
Come, child of misfortune ! come hither, 

I'll weep with thee, tear for tear. 



Nor thought its cold pulse would ever waken 
To such benign, bless'd sounds again. ^ 

Sweet voice of comfort ! 't was like the stealing 

Of summer wind through some wreathed shell- 
Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 

Of all my soul echoed to its spell ! 
'T was whisper'd balm — 't was sunshine spoken !- 

I'd Uve years of grief and pain. 
To have my long sleep of sorrow broken 

By such benign, bless'd sounds again ! 



NO, NOT MORE WELCOME. 
Air — Luggdaw. 
No, not more welcome the fairy Clumbers 

Of music fall on the sleeper's ear. 
When, half>awaking from fearful slumbers. 

He thinks the full quire of Heaven is near, — 
Than came that voice, when, all forsaken, 
This heart long had sleeping lain, 

1 Our Wicklow Gold-Mioes, to which thia verse alludes, 
deserve, I fear, the character here given of them. 

2 " The bird having got its prize, settled not far off, with 
the talisman in his mouth. The Prince drew near it, hoping 
it would drop it: but, as he approached, the bird took wing, 
and settled again," eXa.— Arabian MightSy Story of Kummir 
al Zummauo ana the Princeas of Chma. 

2U 



WHEN FIRST I MET THEE. 

Air — O Patrick ! jiyfrom me. 
When first I met thee, warm and young. 

There shone such truth about thee. 
And on thy lip such promise hung, 

I did not dare to doubt thee. 
I saw thee change, yet still relied. 
Still clung with hope the fonder. 
And thought, though false to all beside. 
From me thou couldst not wander. 
But go, deceiver ! go, — 

The heart, whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so false, so low. 
Deserves that thou shouldst break it ! 

When every tongue thy foUies named, 

I fled the unwelc(Mne story ; 
Or found, in even the faults they blamed, 

Some gleams of future glory. 
/ still was true, when nearer friends 

Conspired to wrong, to sUght thee ; 
The heart that now thy falsehood rends, 
Would then have bled to right thee. 
But go, deceiver ! go, — 

Some day, perhaps, thou'lt waken 
From pleasure's dream, to know 
The grief of hearts forsaken. 

Even now, thou^ youth its bloom has shed. 

No lights of age adorn thee ; 
The few who loved thee once have fled, 

And they who flatter scorn thee. 
Thy midnight cup is pledged to slaves, 

No genial ties enwreathe it ; 
The smiling there, like Ught on graves. 
Has rank, cold hearts beneath it ! 
Go-^o— though worlds were thine, 

I would not now surrender 
Oiie taintless tear of mine 
For all thy guilty splendour ! 

And days may come, thou false one ! yet. 

When even those ties shall sever ; 
When thou wilt call, with vain regret. 

On her thou'st lost for ever ! 
On her who, in thy fortune's fall, 

With smiles had still received thee, 
And gladly died to^rove thee all 
Her fancy first believed thee. 
Go — go^'t is vain to curse, 

'Tis weakness to upbraid thee ; 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made thee. 
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WHILE mSTORY'S MUSE. 
Air— Padrfy Whack. 

While History's Mase the memorial was keeping 

Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 

For hers was the story thst blotted the leaves. 
Bat oh ! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright, 
When, afler whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
She saw Ilistory write. 
With a pencil of light 
That illumed all the volume, her Wellington's 
name! 

** Hail, Star of my Isle !" said the Spirit, all sparklmg 
With beams, such as break from her own dewy 
skies ; — 
"Through ages of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 
Fve watch'd for some glory like thine to arise. 
For, though heroes I've number'd, unbless'd was 
their lot. 
And unhallow'd they sleep in the cross-ways of 
Fame; — 

But, oh ! there is not 
One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Wellington's 
name! 

'^Yet, still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, 

The grandest, the purest even thou hast yet known ; 
Though proud was Uiy task, other nations unchaining. 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou hast 
stood. 
Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy fame— 
And, bright o'er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood. 
Let the rainbow of Hope be her Wellington' 
name!" 



THE TIME r VE LOST IN WOOING. 

Air — Peas upon a Trencher. 
The time I 've lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 

In Woman's eyes, 
Has been my heart's undoing. 
Though Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scom'd the lore she brought me, 

My only books 

Were Woman's looks. 
And folly 's all they 've taught me. 

Her smile when Beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted. 

Like him, the Sprite,' 

Whom maids by night 
Oil meet in glen that 's haunted. 



1 This alludes to a kind of Irish Fairy, which ia to be met 
with, they eay, in the fieldn^ at dusk: — as long as you keep 
your eyes upon him, he is dxed aim in your power; but the 
moment you look away (and he is ingenious in furnishing 
some inducement) be vanishes. I had thought that this was 
the sprite which we call the Leprechauo; but a high 
authority upon such subjects, Lady Morgan (in a note upon 
her national and interesting Novel, O'Donnel,) has given a 
very different account of that goblin. 



Like him, too, Bean^ won me 
But while her eyes were on 

If once their ray 

Was tum'd away. 
Oh ! winds could not outran me. 

And are those follies going? 
And is my proud heart growing 

Too cold or wise 

For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing ? 
No— vain, alas ! the endeavoor 
From bonds so sweet to sever ;— 

Poor Wisdom's chance 

Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever ! 



WHERE IS THE SLAVE? 

Air — Sio9 cunis nos liom» 

Where is the slave, so lowly, 
Condemn'd to chains unholy. 

Who, could he burst 

His bonds at first. 
Would pine beneath diem slowly ? 
What soul, whose wrongs degrade it. 
Would wait till time decay'd it, 

When thus its wing 

At once may spring 
To the throne of Him who made it ? 
FareweU, Erin ! — ^farewell all 
Who live to weep our fall ! 

Less dear the laurel growing. 
Alive, untouch'd, and blowing, 

Than that whose braid 

Is pluck'd to shade 
The brows with victory glowing ! 
We tread the land that bore us. 
Her green flag glitters o'er us, 

The friends we 've tried 

Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us ! 
Farewell, Erin ! — ^farewell aU 
Who live to weep our fall ! 



COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 

Air — Lough Sheding, 
Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer 1 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy horn 

still here ; 
Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o'ercast 
And the heart and the hand all thy own to the las 

Oh ! what was love made for, if 't is not the same 
Through joy and through torrents, through glory i 

shame ? ^ 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt 's in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art ! 

Thou hast call'd me thy Angel in moments of bik 
And thy Angel T 11 be, *mid the horrors of thisr- 
Through the iiimace, unshiinkiog, thy steps (.9 p 

sue, ^ 

And shield thee, and save' thee, oi^^psdsh there tc 
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»T IS GONE, AND FOR EVER. 

Air — Savoumah Deelish. 
*T IS gone, and for ever, the light we saw breaking, 
like Heaven's first dawn o'er the sleep of the 
dead — 
When man, from the slumber of ages awaking, 
Look'd upward, and bless'd the pure ray, fere it 
fled ! 
'T is gone — and the gleams it has left of its burning 
But deepen the long night of bondage and mourning. 
That dark o'er the kingdoms of earth is returning, 
And, darkest of all, hapless Erin ! o'er t^iee. 

For high was thy hope, when those glories were 
darting 

Around thee, through all the gross clouds of the 
world ; 
When Truth, from her fetters indignantly starting. 

At once, like a sun-burst, her banner unfurl' d.' 
Oh, never shall earth see a moment so splendid ! 
Then, then— had one Hymn of Deliverance blended 
The tongues of all nations — ^how sweet had ascended 

The first note of Liberty, Erin ! from thee. 

But, shame on those tyrants who envied the blessing ! 

And shame on the light race, unworthy its good. 
Who, at Death's reeking altar, like furies, caressing 

The young hope of Freedom, baptized it in blood ! 
Then vanish'd for eVer that fair, sunny vision, 
Which, spite of the slavish, the cold heart's derision, 
Shall long be remember'd, pure, bright and elysian, 

As first it arose, my lost Erin ! on thee. 



I SAW FROM THE BEACH. 

Air — Miss McUy, 

I SAW from the beach, when the morning was shining, 

A bark o'er the waters moved gloriously on ; 
I came, when the sun o'er that beach was declining, — 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone ! 

Ah ! such is the fate of our life's early promise. 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known : 

Each wave, that we danced on at morning ebbs from 
us, • . 

And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone ! 

Ne'er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 

The close of our day, the calm eve of our night; — 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of 
Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Evening's best 
Ught. 

Oh, who would not welcome that moment's retnm- 

ing, 
When passion fijrA waked a new life through his 

frame. 
And his soul—like the wood that grows precious in 

burning — 
Gave out all its sweets to Love's exquisite flame ! 



1 " l^e Sttn-boTBt** was the (fmciful name given by the 
•neieiit Irish to tin royal banner. 



FILL THE BUMPER FAIR. 

Air — Bd) and Joan. 
Fill the bumper fair ! 

Every drop we sprinkle 
O'er the brow of Care 

Smooths away a wrinkle. 
Wit's electric flame 

Ne'er so swiftly passes. 
As when through the frame 

It shoots from brimming glasses, 
im the bumper fair ! 

Every drop we sprinkle 
O'er the brow of Care, 

Smooths away a wrinkle. 

Sages can, they say. 

Grasp the lightning's pinions, 
And bring down its ray 

From the starr'd dominions :— 
So we, sages, sit. 

And, 'mid bumpers bright'ning, 
From the heaven of wit 

Draw down all its hghtning ! 
Fill the bumper, etc. 

Wouldst thou know what first 

Made our souls inherit 
This ennobling thirst 

For wine's celestial spirit ? 
It chanced upon that day. 

When, as bards inform us, 
Prometheus stole away 

The living fires that warm us. 
Fill the bumper, etc. 

The carelesd Youth, when up 

To Glory's fount aspmng. 
Took nor urn nor cup 

To hide the pilfer'd fire in : — 
But oh his joy ! when, round, 

The halls of heaven spying, 
Amongst the stars he found 

A bowl of Bacchus lying. 
Fill the bumper, etc. 

Some drops were in that bowl. 

Remains of last night's pleasure, 
With which the Sparks of soul 

Mix'd their burning treasure ! 
Hence the goblet's shower 

Hath such spells to win us — 
Hence its mighty power 

O'er that flame within us. 
Fill the bumper, etc. 



DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY 

Air— 5V«o Langci^. 
Dear Harp of my Country ! in darkness I focmd 
thee ; 
The cold chain of ^encehad hung o'er thee long,* 

1 In that rebellious but beautiful song, " When Erin fin* 
rose,*' there is, if I recollect right, the following line :— 

" The dark chain of silence was thrown o'er the deep !** 

The chain of silence was a sort of praeticalifigiire of 
rhetoric among the ancient Irish. Walker teUs ni of ^a 
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When proudly, my own Island Harp! I unboond 
thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and 
song! 
The warm lay of love and the light note of gladness 

Have waken'd thy fondest, thy liveUest thrill ; 
But, BO oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sad- 
ness. 
That even in thy mirth it will steal from thee stilL 

Dear Harp of my Country! farewell to thy numbers. 
This sweet w/eath of song is the last we shall 
twine; 
Go, sleep, with the sunshine of Fame on thy slum- 
bers. 
Till touched by some hand less unworthy than 
mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Have throbb'd at our lay, 't is thy glory alone ; 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over. 
And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own. 



No. VII. 

If I had consulted only my own judgment, this 
Work would not have been extended beyond the Six 
Numbers already published ; whicb contain, perhaps, 
the flower of our National Melodies, and have at- 
tained a rank in public favour, of which I would not 
willingly risk the forfeiture by degenerating, in any 
way, from those merits that were its source. What- 
ever treasures of our music were still in reserve (and 
it will be seen, I trust, that they are numerous and 
valuable,) I would gladly have left to future poets to 
glean ; and, with the ritual words " t&i iradOf** would 
have delivered up the torch into other hands, before 
It had lost much of its light in my own. But the call 
for a continuance of the work has been, as I under- 
stand from the Publisher, so general, and we have 
received so many contributions of old and beautiful 
airs,' the suppression of which, for the enhancement 
of those we have published, would resemble too 
much the policy of the Dutch in burning their spices, 
that I have been persuaded, though not vdthout con- 
siderable diffidence in my success, to commence a 
new series of the Irish Melodies. T. M. 



MY GENTLE HARP! 

Air — The Coina or Dirge, 

My gentle Harp ! once more I waken 
The sweetness of thy slumbering strain ; 

celebrated contention for precedence between Finn and 
Gaul, near Finn*8 palace at Almhaim, where the attending 
bards, anxious, if possible, to produce a cessation of hostili- 
ties, shook the chain of silence, and flung themselves among 
the ranks/' See also the Ode to Gaul, the son of Morni, in 
Miss Brooke's Relives of Irish Poetry. 

1 One gentleman, in particular, >f|[io8e name I shall feel 
happy in being allowed to mention, has not only sent us near 
forty ancient airs, but has communicated many curious 
fragments of Irish poetry, and some interesting traditions, 
current in the country where he resides, illustrated by 
sketches of the romantic scenery to which they refer; 
all of which, though too late fur the present Number, will 
be of infinite service to us in the prosecution of our task. 



In tears our last farewell was taken. 
And now in tears we meet again. 

No light of joy hath o'er thee broken. 
But — ^like those harps, whose heavenly skill 

Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken — 
Thou hang'st upon the willows stiU. 

And yet, since last thy chord resoimded. 

An hour of peace and trimnph came. 
And many an ardent bosom bounded. 

With hopes — that now are tum*d to shame. 
Yet even then, while Peace was singing 

Her halcyon song o'er land and sea. 
Though joy and hope to others bringing, 

She only brought new tears to thee. 

Then who can ask for notes of pleasure. 

My drooping harp ! from chords Uke thine ? 
Alas, the lark's gay morning measure 

As iU would suit the swan's decline ! 
Or how shall I, who love, who bless thee. 

Invoke thy breath for Freedom's strains, 
When even the wreaths in which I dress (iiee. 

Are sadly mix'd — ^half flowers, half chains ! 

But come — ^if yet thy frame can borrow 

One breath of joy — oh, breathe for me. 
And show the world, in chains and sorrow 

How sweet thy music still can be ; 
How gaily, even 'mid gloom surrounding, 

Thou yet canst wake at pleasure's thrilt^ 
Like Memnon's broken image, sounding, 

'Mid desolation, tuneful still !' 



AS SLOW OUR SHIP. - 
Air— TAe Girl I left behind me. 

As slow our ship her foamy track 

Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still look'd back 

To that dear isle 't was leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love. 

From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts, where'er we rove. 

To those we've left behind us ! 

When round the bowl, of vamsh'd yeazs 

We talk, with joyous seeming, — 
With smiles, that might as well be tears. 

So faint, so sad their beaming; 
While memory brings us back again 

Each early tie that twined us. 
Oh, sweet 's the cup that circles then 

To those we 've left behind us ! 

And when, in other climes, we meet 

Some isle or vale enchanting. 
Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet. 

And nought but love is wanting; 
We think how great had been our Miss, 

If Heaven had but assign'd us 
To live and die in scenes like this. 

With some we 've left behind us ! 



1 Dimidio magicte resonant ubi Menanone chords, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obrata portis. 
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As txavellers oft look back, at eve, 

When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 

Still faint behind them glowing, — 
So, when the close of pleasure's day 

To gloom hath near consigned us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray 

Of joy that's left behind us. 



IN THE MORNING OF LIFE. 

Air — The little Harvest Rose. 

In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown. 

And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 
When we live in a bright beaming world of our own» 

And the light that surrounds us is all from within : 
Oh, it is not, believe me, in that happy time 

We can love as in hours of less transport we may: — 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, 't is the gay sunny prime. 

But affection is warmest when these fade away. 

When we see the first glory of youth pass us by. 

Like a leaf on the stream that will never return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure so 
high, 

First tastes of the oiher^ the dark-flowing urn ; 
Then, then is the moment affection can sway 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew; 
Love nursed among pleasures is faithless as they. 

But the Love born of sorrow, like sorrow, is true ! 

In climes full of sun-shine, though splendid their dyes. 
Yet faint is the odour the flowers shed about ; 

T is the clouds and the mists of our own weeping 
skies 

• That call the full spirit of fragrancy out. 

So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth. 
But 't is only in grief true affection appears ; — 

And, even though to smiles it may first owe its birth. 
All the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears. 



WHEN COLD IN THE EARTH. 

Air — lAmerick^s Lamentation. 

When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast 
loved, 

Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then ; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be removed, 

Weep o'er them in silence, and close it again. 
And, oh ! if 't is pain to remember how far 

From the pathways of Hght he was tempted to 
roam. 
Be It bliss to remember that thou wert the star 

That arose on his darkness and guided him home. 

From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 

The revealings, that taught him true Love to adore. 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with shame 

From the idols he blindly had knelt to before. 
O'er the waves of a life, long benighted and wild, 

Thou earnest, like a soft golden calm o'er the sea ; 
And, if happiness purely and glowingly smiled 

On his evening horiTon, the light was from thee, j 



And though sometimes the shade of past folly would 
rise. 

And though Falsehood again would allure him to 
stray. 
He but tum'd to the glory that d^elt in those eyes, 

And the folly, the falsehood soon vanished away. 
As the Priests of the Sun, when their altar grew dim, 

At the day-beam alone could its lustre repair, 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him. 

He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it there. 



REMEMBER THEE! 

Air — Castle Tirwoen. 

Remember thee ! yes, while there's hfe in this heart, 
It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art ; 
More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, — great, glorious, and 

free — 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea, — 
I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow. 
But, oh ! could I love thee more deeply than now ? 

No, thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs. 
But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons — 
Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bird's nest. 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy 
breast ! 



WREATH THE BOWL 

Air — Noran Kista. 

Wreath the bowl 

With flowers of soul. 
The brightest wit can find us ; 

We'll take a flight 

Towards heaven to-night. 
And leave dull earth behind us ! 

Should Love amid 

The wreaths be hid 
That Joy, the enchanter, brings us. 

No danger fear. 

While wine is near. 
We'll drown hiih if he stings us. 

Then wreath the bowl 

With flowers of soul. 
The brightest wit can find us ; 

We'll take a flight 

Towards heaven to-night. 
And leave dull earth behind us ! 

'T was nectar fed 

Of old, 't is said. 
Their Junes, Joves, Apollos ; 

And man may brew 

His nectar too. 
The rich receipt 's as follows : 

Take wiiie like this. 

Let looks of bliss 
Around it well be blended. 

Then bring wit's beam 

To warm the stream. 
And there 'a your nectar splendid I 
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^ So, wreath the bowl 
With flowers of sou], 

The brightest wit can find us ; 
We'll take a flight 
Towards heaven to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind us ! 

Say, why did Time 

His glass sublime 
Fill up with sands unsightly 

When wine, he knew. 

Runs brisker through. 
And sparides far more brightly ! 

Oh, lend it us. 

And, smiling thus. 
The glass in two we'd sever. 

Make pleasure gUde 

In double tide. 
And fill both ends for ever ! 

Then wreath the bowl 

With flowers of soul. 
The brightest wit can find us ! 

We'll take a flight 

Towards heaven to-night. 
And leave dull earth behind us ! 



WHENE'ER I SEE THOSE SMILING EYES. 

Am — Father Q^in, 

Whene'er, I see those smiling eyes, 

All fiU'd with hope, and joy, and light, 
As if no cloud could ever rise, 

To dim a heaven so purely bright — 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 

In grief may lose its every ray. 
And that light heart, so joyous now. 

Almost forget it once was gay. 

For Time will come with all his blights, 

The ruin'd hope — the friend unkind — 
The love that leaves, where'er it lights, 

A chill'd or burning heart behind ! 
While youth, that now like snow appears. 

Ere sullied by the darkening rain. 
When once 't is touch'd by sorrow's tears. 

Will never shine so bright again ! 



IF THOU'LT BE MINE. 

Air — The Winnoioing Sheet, 

If thou 'It be mine, the treasures of air. 
Of earth and sea, shall lie at thy feet ; 

Whatever in Fancy's eye looks fair, 
Or in Hope's sweet music is most sweet. 
Shall be ours, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 

Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall talk in each stream. 

The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream 
In our eyes — if thou wilt be mine, love ! 

And thoughts, whose source is hidden and high. 
Like streams that come from heavenward hills, 



Shall keep our hearts— like meads, that lie 
To be bathed by those eternal rills — 
Ever green, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 

All this and more the Spirit of Love 
Can breathe o'er them who feel his spellB ; 

That heaven, which forms his home above. 
He can make on eaith, wherever he dwellS} 
And he wiU — if thou wilt be mine, love ! 



TO LADIES' EYES. 
ArsL—Fague a BaBagh. 

To ladies' eyes a round, boy. 

We can't refuse, we can't refuse, 
Though bright eyes so abound, boy, 

'T is hard to chuse, 't is hard to chuse. 
For thick as stars that lighten 

Yon airy bowers, yon airy bowers, 
The countless eyes diat brighten 

This earth of ours, this earth of oois. 
But fill the cup — ^where'er, boy. 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fill. 
We 're sure to find Love there, boy, 

So drink them all ! so drink them all ! 

Some looks there are so holy. 

They seem but given, they seem but pmsu 
As splendid beacons solely. 

To light to heaven, to light to heaven. 
While some — oh ! ne'er beUeve them — 

With tempting ray, with tempting ray, 
Would lead us (God forgive them !) 

The other way, the other way'. 
But fill the cup— where'er, boy. 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fill, 
We 're sure to find Love there, boy. 

So drink them all ! so drink them all ! 

In some, as in a mirror. 

Love seems portray'd. Love seems poitray't 
But shun the flattering error, 

'T is but his shade, 't is but his shade. 
Himself has fix'd his dwelling 

In eyes we know, in eyes we know. 
And lips — but this is telling. 

So here they go ! so here they go ! 
Fill up, fiJl up — ^where'er, boy. 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fill, 
We 're sure to find Love there, boy. 

So drink them all ! so drink them all ! 



FORGET NOT THE FUSLD. 

Air — The Lamentation of Aughtinu 

Forget not the field where they peiish'd. 

The truest, the last of the brave. 
All gone — and the bright hope they cherish'd 

Gone with them, and quench'd in their grave ! 

Oh ! could we from death but recover 
Those hearts, as they bounded before. 

In the face of high Heaven to fight over 
That combat for freedom once more ;— 
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Could the chain for an instant be riven 
Which Tyranny flung round us then, 

Oh ! 't is not in Man nor in Heaven, 
To let Tyranny bind it again ! 

But t is past — and, though blazon'd in story 
The name of our Victor may be. 

Accursed is the march of that glory 
Which treads o*er the hearts of the free. 

Far dearer the grave or the prison, 

Illumed by one patriot name, 
Than the trophies of all who have risen 

On liberty's ruins to fiime ! 



THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE. 

Am — Noch bonin shin doe. 

Thet may rail at this life— from the hour I began it, 

I 've found it a life full of kindness and bliss ; 
And, until they can show me some happier planet. 

More social and bright, I '11 content me with this 
Ab long as the world has such eloquent eyes. 

As before me this moment enraptured I see, 
They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 

But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 

In Mercury's star, where each minute can bring them 

New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high. 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to sing 
them,* 

They 've none, even there, more enamour'd than I. 
And, as long as this harp can be waken'd to love. 

And that eye its divine inspiration shall be. 
They may taUc^is they will of their Edens above, * 

But this earth is the planet for vou, love, and me. 

In that star of the west, by whose shadowy splendour. 

At twilight so often we 've roam'd through the dew, 
T^ere are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as 
tender. 

And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you.' 
But, though they were even more bright than the queen 

Of that isle they inhabit in heaven's blue sea. 
As 1 never those fair young celestials have seen. 

Why, — this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 

As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation. 

Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare. 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station. 

Heaven knows we have plenty on Qarth we could 
spare. 
Oh ! think what a world we should have of it here. 

If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn's comfortless sphere. 

And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 



OH FOR THE SWORDS OF FORMER TIME ! 

Air — Name Unknown, 

Oh for the swords of former time ! 
Oh for the men who bore them, 

1 Toufl leiHabitaiu de Mercare sont vifs. — PluraUU des 
Mondes. 

3 La Terre poarra Stre pour V^nns P^toile du berger et 
«a mdre det amouis, eomme V^nas Test pour nooi.— i&. 



When, arm'd for Right, they stood, sublime, 

And t3rrants crouch'd before them ! 
When pure yet, ere courts began 

With honours to enlave him, 
The best honours worn by Man 

Were those which Virtue gave him. 
Oh for the swords of former time ! 

Oh for the men who bore them. 
When, arm'd for Right, they stood sublime, 

And tyrants crouch'd before them ! 

Oh for the kings who flourish'd then ! 

Oh for the pomp that crown'd them. 
When hearts and hands of freebom men 

Were all the ramparts round them ! 
When, safe built on bosoms true. 

The throne was but the centre. 
Round which Love a circle drew, 

That Treason durst not enter. 
Oh for the kings who flourish'd then ! 

Oh for the pomp that crown'd them. 
When hearts and hands of freebom men' 

Were all the ramparts round them ! 



No. VIIL 

NE'ER ASK THE HOUR. 

Air — My Hvdxind *s a Journey to Portugal gone. 

Ne'er ask the hour — ^what is it to us 

How Time deals out his treasures ? 
The golden moments lent us thus 

Are not his coin, but Pleasure's. 
If counting them over could add to their blisses, 

I 'd number each glorious second ; 
But moments of joy are, like Lesbia's kisses. 
Too quick and sweet to be reckon'd. 
Then fill the cup— what is it to us 

How Time his circle measures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus 

Obey no wand but Pleasure's ! 

Young Joy ne'er thought of counting hours. 

Till Care, one summer's morning. 
Set up among his smiling flowers 

A dial, by way of warning. 
But Joy loved better to gaze on the sun. 

As long as its light was glowing. 
Than to watch with old Care how the shadow stole oii« 
And how fast that light was going. 
So fill the cup — what is it to us 

How Time his circle measures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus 

Obey no wand bat Pleasure's. 



SAIL ON, SAIL ON. 

Air — The Humming of the Ban. 

Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark — 
Wherever blows the welcome wind, 

It cannot lead to scenes more dark. 
More ead, than those we leave behind 
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Eich wave that panea aoema Co tay, 
** Hiough death beneath our amile may be, 

Leas cold we are, Iosm false than they 
Whose smiling wrecked thy hopes and thee. 



»t 



Sail o«. sail on — through endless space — 

Through calm — through tcmpcst^-«top no DKure; 
The stormiest sra 's a resting-place 

To him who leaves such hearts on ahwe. 
Or — if some desert land we meet. 

Whore never yrt fuldc-hcarted men 
Profaned a world that cLie were sweet — 

Then rest thee, bark, but not till then. 



THE PARALLEL. 
Air — 1 would rather than Ireland. 

Yes, sad one of Sion,' — if closely resemUing, 
In shame and in sorrow, thy wither*d-up heart — 

If drinking, deep, deep, of the same ** cup of trembling*' 
Could make us tliy cliildrcn, our parent thou art 

Like thee doth our nation h'e conquer'd and broken. 
And fallen from her head is the once royal crown ; 

In her streets, in her halls. Desolation hath spoken. 
And "while it is day yet, her sun hath gone 
down."* 

Like thine doth the exile, 'mid dreams of returning. 
Die fur from the home it were life to behold ; 

Like thine do her sons, in the day of their mourning, 
Komember the briglit things that bless'd them of old! 

Ah, well may we call her, like thee, ** the Forsaken,"* 
Her boldest are vanquish'd, her proudest are slaves; 

And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they 
waken. 
Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves ! 

Yet hadst thou thy vengeance — ^yet came there the 
morrow. 
That shines out at last on the longest dark night. 
When the sceptre that smote thee with slavery and 
sorrow 
Was shiver'd at once, like a reed, in thy sight. 

When that cup, which for others the proud Golden 
City* 

Had brimm'd full of bitterness, drenoh'd her own lips. 
And the world she had trampled on heard, without pity. 

The howl in her halls and the cry from her ships. 

When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came 
over 

Her merchants rapacious, her raleis unjust. 
And — a ruin, at last, for the earth-worm to cover — * 

The Lady of Kingdoms^ lay low in the dost 

1 These Terses were written after the peroral of a treatise 
by Mr. Hamilton, proft-Hing (o prove that ihe Irish were 
originally Jews. 

2 ^' Her suo is gone down while it was yet day." — Jer. 
xr. 9. 

3 " Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken." — Isaiah. 
Ixii. 4. 

4 " How hnth the oppressor ceased ! the Golden City 
eeased.** — I.-taiah, xir. 4. 

5 "Thy pomp i? br»»uirHt down to the grare^and the 
womii covf;r thee." — Isaiah, x.v. 11. 

6 *' TIjou -:ha!t no more bo rnlled the Lsdy of Kingdoms." 
— Isaiah, xlvii. 5. 

• 



DRINK OF THIS CUP. 
AitL-'Paddy OTRaferty. 
Deink of this cup— yoo 'U find there *s a spell in 

Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality — 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in. 
Only taste of the bubUe that ^eams on the top 
ofit; 
But would you rise above eaith, till aikin 
To immortals themselves, yoa nuut dnin everf 
drop of it. 
Send round the cup— for oh ! there *8 a tpell in 
Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality — 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled lor Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 

Never was philtre form'd vnth such power 

To charm and bewilder as this we are quaffing ! 
Its magic began, when, in Autumn'a rich hoar, 

As a harvest of gold in the fields it stood langhii^ 
There, having, by Nature's enchantment been filTd 

With the bahn and the bloom of her kindliest 
weather, 
Thii wonderful juice from its core was diiliird, 

To enliven such heaita as are here faroogfat to- 
gether! 
Tlien drink of the cop— yon '11 find there '■ a ipdl in 

Its every drop 'gainst the iUs of mortaliqr — 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 



And though, perhaps — bat breathe it to no 

Like cauldrons the witeh brews at 
awful. 
In secret this philtre was first taught to flow on. 

Yet — *t is n't less potent for being anlawfuL 
What though it may taste of the smoke of that flam 

Which in silence extracted its virtoe ibxtndden — 
Fill up— there's a fire in Bome h^uts I could name, 

Which may work to ita charm, though now law 
less and hidden. 
So drink of the cup— for oh ! there *8 a spell in 

Its every drop 'gainst the ills of mortality — 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup W93 a fiction, hot this is reality 



THE FORTITNE-TELLER. 
Am— Open the Door 9qfSy, 

Down in the valley come meet me to-night. 
And ril tell you your fortune truly 

As ever 't was told, by the new moon's ligl*, 
To young maidens shining as newly. 

But, for the world, let no one be ni^ 
I>st haply the stars should deceive me; 

These secrets between yoo and me and the skf 
Should never go farther, believe me. 

If at that hour the heavens be not dim. 
My jicionce shall call up before yoa 

A m \\v .ii>parir!on — the image <^ him 
Wliv' uo.^i'v 't is to adore von. 
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Then to the phantom be thou but kind, 
And round you so fondly he '11 hover, 

You '11 hardly, my dear, any difference find 
*Twixt him and a true living lover. 

Down at your feet, in the pale moon-light, 
He'll kneel, with a warmth of emotion — 

An ardour, of which such an innocent sprite 
You'd scarcely believe had a notion. 

What other thoughts and events may arise, 
As in Destiny's book I've not seen them. 

Must only be left to the stars and your eyes 
To settle, ere morning, between them. 



OH, YE DEAD. 

Air — Plough Turie. 

Oh, ye dead ! oh, ye dead ! whom we know by the 

light you give 
From your cold gleaming eyes, though you move 
like men who Uve, 
Why leave ye thus your graves, 
In fir off fields and waves. 
Where the worm and the sea-bird only know your bed, 
To haunt this spot where all 
Those eyes that wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewail'd you, like your own, lie 
dead! 

It is true — it is true — we are shadows cold and wan ; 
It is true — ^it is true — all the friends we loved are gone. 

But, oh ! thus even in death. 

So sweet is still the breath 
Of the fields and the fiowers in our youth we wan- 
der'd o'er. 

That, ere condemn' d we go 

To freeze 'mid Hecla's' snow. 
We would taste it awhile, and dream we live once 
more! 



O'DONOHUE'S MISTRESS.' 
Air — Ute LUde and the Great Mountain. 
Op all the fair months, that round the sun 
In light-hnk'd dance their circles run. 

Sweet May, sweet May, shine thou for me ! 
For still, when thy earliest beams arise. 



1 Paul Zeland mentions that there is a mountain in some 
part of Ireland, where the ghosts of persons who have died 
in fnreien lands walk about and converse with those they 
meet, like living people. If asked why they do not return to 
tlieir homes, they say they are obliged to go to Mount He- 
cla, and disappear immediately. 

3 The particulars of the traditions respecting O'Donohue 
and his white horse, may be found in Mr. Weld's Account 
of Killarney, or more fully detailed in Derrick's Letters. 
For many years after his death, the spirit of this hero is sup- 
posed to have been seen, on the morning of May-day, 
gliding over the lake on his favourite white horse, to the 
sound of sweet, unearthly music, and preceded by groups 
of youths and maidens, who flung wreaths of delicate spring- 
flowers in his path. 

Among other stories, connected with this Legend of the 
Lakes, it is said that there was a young and beautiful girl, 
whose imagination was so impressed with the idea of this 
visionary chieftain, that she fancied herself in love with him, 
and at last, in a fit of insanity, on a May-morning, threw 
herself into the lake. 

2 X 



That youth who beneath the blue lake lies. 
Sweet May, sweet May, returns to me. 

Of all the smooth lakes, where dayhght leaves 
His lingering smile on golden eves. 

Fair lake, fair lake, thou 'rt dear to me i$ 
For when the last April sun grows dim, 
Thy Naiads prepare his steed for him 

Who dwells, who dwells, bright lake, in thee. 

Of all the proud steeds that ever bore 
Young plumed chiefs on sea or shore, 

White steed, white steed, most joy to thee, 
Who still, when the first young glance of spring. 
From under that glorious lake dost bring. 

Proud steed, proud steed, my love to me. 

While, white as the sail some bark unfurls. 
When newly launch'd, thy long mane' curls 

Fair steed, fair steed, as white and free ; 
And spirits, from all the lake's deep bowers, 
Glide o'er the blue wave scattering flowers. 

Fair steed, around my love and thee. 

Of all the sweet deaths that maidens die, 
Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie. 

Most sweet, most sweet, that death will be, 
Which under the next May-evening's light. 
When thou and thy steed are lost to sight. 

Dear love, dear love, I '11 die for thee. 



ECHO. 
Air— The Wren. 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night. 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o'er lawns and lakes, 

Goes answering light. 

Yet Love hath echoes truer fer. 

And far more sweet. 
Than e'er, beneath the moon-light's star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guit^, 

The songs repeat. 

'T is when the sigh in youth sincere, 

And only then, — 
The sigh that 's breathed for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear. 

Breathed back again * 



OH ! BANQUET NOT. 

Air — Phmxty Irwine. 
Oh ! banquet not in those shining bowers 

Where youth resorts — but come to me. 
For mine 's a garden of faded flowers, 

More fit for sorrow, for ago, and thee. 
And there we shall have our feast of tears — 

And many a cup in silence pour — 
Our guests, the shades of former years — 

Om: toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 

3 The boatmen at Killarney call those waves which come 
on a windy day, crested with foam« " 0'OoDohiio*s white 
horses.** 
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Tbore. while the myrtle's withering boughs 

Their lifeless leaves around ua shed, 
We *11 brim the bowl to broken tows, 

To friends long lost, the changed, the dead. 
Or, as some blighted laurel waves 

Its branches o'er the dreary spot. 
We '11 drink to those neglected graves 

Where valour sleeps, unnamed, forgot ! 



THEE, THEE, ONLY THEE. 

AiK— 7^ Market Stake. 

Tine dawning of mom, the day-light's sinking, 
The night's long hours still find me thinking 

Of thee, thee, only thee. 
When friends are met, and goblets crown'd, 
And smiles are near that once enchanted, 
Unreach'd by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee. 

Whatever in fame's high path could waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong bark 

To the ocean hurries — resting never — 
Life's scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 

I have not a joy but of thy bringing. 

And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 

From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells that nought on earth can break. 

Till lipe that know the charm have spoken, 
This heart, howe'er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 



SHALL THE HARP THEN BE SILENT? 

Air — Macfarlane*8 LamerUatum. 

Shall the Harp then be silent when he, who first 
gave 

To our country a name, is withdrawn from all eyes ? 
Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave. 

Where the first, where the last of her patriots Ues ?* 

No— faint though the death-song may fall from his 

lips, 
Though his harp, like his soul, may with shadows 

be cross'd. 
Yet, yet shall it sound, 'mid a nation's eclipse, 
And proclaim to the world what a star hath been 

lost!^ 

What a union of all the affections and powers. 
By which life is exalted, embellish'd, refined, 

Was embraced in that spirit — ^whose centre was ours. 
While its mighty circumference circled mankind. 



1 The celebrated Irish orator and patriot, Grattaji.— 
Editor. 

8 It is only these two first versos, that are either fitted or 
intended to be sung. 



Oh, who that loves Erin— or who that can see, 
Through the waste of her annals, that epoch sub- 
lime- 
like a pyramid raised in the desert — ^wbere he 
And his glory stand out to the eyes of all time ! — 

Tliat one lucid interval snatch'd from the g^o<Hn 
And the madness of ages, when, fill'd with his soul, 

A nation o'erleap'd the dark bounds of her doom. 
And, for one sacred instant, toach'd libei^'s goal ! 

Who, that ever hath heard him— hath drank at the 
source 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all E<rin*s own. 
In whose high-thoug^ted daring, the fire, and the 
force. 
And the yet untamed spring of her spirit are shows. 

An eloquence, rich— wheresoever it wave 
Wander'dfree and trimnphant— with thoag^ that 
shone through 

As clear as the brook's ** stone of lustre," and gave, 
With the flash of the gem, its solidity too. 

Who, that ever approach'd him, when, free from the 
crowd. 
In a home fiiU of love, he delighted to tread 
'Mong the trees which a nation had given, and whidi 
bow'd, 
As if each brought a new dvic crown for his head- 
That home, where — ^like him who, as fable hath told,' 
Put the rays from his brow, that his child might 
come near — 
Every glory forgot, the most wbe of the old 
Became all that the simplest and yotmgest hold dear. 

Is there one who has thus, through his oriut of life. 
But at distance observed him — throng^ gloiy, 
through blame. 

In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of iftrife. 
Whether shining or clouded, still high and the same. 

Such a union of all that enriches life's hoar. 
Of the sweetness we love and the greatness we 
praise. 

As that type of simplicity blended with power, 
A child with a thunderbolt, only portrays. — 

Oh no — ^not a heart that e'er knew him bat mooms. 
Deep, deep, o'er the grave where such f^iy ia 
shrined — 

O'er a monument Fame will preserve 'mong the nnis 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind ! 



OH, THE SIGHT ENTRANCING. 

Aoir—Planxty Sudley. 
Oh, the sight entrancing. 
When morning's beam is glancing 

O'er files, array'd 

With helm and blade. 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing ! 
When hearts are all Ugh beating. 
And the trumpet's voice repeatii^ 



1 Apollo, in hii interview with PhalStoo, as dsseribed I7 
Ovid :— »* Deposwit radios propiusfw twmtn juMU,^ 
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That song whose breath 

May lead to death, 
But never to retreating ! 
Oh, the sight entrancing, 
When morning's beam is glancing 

O'er files, array'd 

With helm and blade, 
And plmnes in the gay wind dancing . 

Yet 't is not helm or feather— 
For ask yon despot whether 

His plumed bands 

Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 
Leave pomps to those who need 'em- 
Adorn but Man with freedom, 

And proud he braves 

The gaudiest slaves 
That crawl where monarchs lead 'em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver. 
Stone walls in time may sever ; 

'T is heart alone. 

Worth steel and stone. 
That keeps men free for ever ! 
Oh, that sight entrancing. 
When morning's beam is glancing 

O'er files, array'd 

With helm and blade, 
And in Freedom's cause advancing ! 



NO. IX. 

SWEET INNISFALLEN. 

Air — The Capttoating Yotdh. 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well. 
May calm and sunshine long be thine . 

How fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to fed how fair is mine ! 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well. 
And long may light around thee smile. 

As soft as on that evening fell 
When first I saw thy fairy isle ! 

Thou wert too lovely then for one 
Who had to turn to paths of care — 

Who had through vulgar crowds to run. 
And leave thee bright and silent there : 

No more along thy shores to come. 
But on the world's dim ocean tost. 

Dream of thee sometimes as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost ! 

Far better in thy weeping hours 
To part from thee as I do now. 

When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers, 
like Sorrow's veil on Beauty's brow 

For, though unrivall'd still thy grace. 
Thou dost not look, as then, too blest, 

But, in thy shadows, seem'st a place 
Where weaiy man might hope to rest-« 



Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
A gloom hke Eden's, on the day 

He left its shade, when every tree. 
Like thine, hung weeping o'er his way ! 

Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 

And still the lovelier for thy tears — 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 

'T is heaven's own glance, when it appears 

Like feeling hearts, whose joys are few. 
But, when indeed they come, divine — 

The steadiest light the sun e'er threw 
Is lifeless to one gleam of thine ! 



'T WAS ONE OF THOSE DREAMS. 

Air — The song of the Woods. 

'T WAS one of those dreams that by music are brought. 
Like a light summer haze, o'er the poet's warm 

thought — 
When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 
And all of this life, but its sweetness, is gone. 

The wild notes he heard o'er the water were those 
To which he had sung Erin's bondage and woes. 
And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o'er 
From Dinis' green isle to Glen&'s wooded shore. 

He listen'd — ^while high o'er the eagle's rude nest. 
The Ungering sounds on their way loved to rest ; 
And the echoes sung back from their full mountain 

quire, 
As if loth to let song so enchanting expire. 

It seem'd as if every sweet note that died here 
Was again brought to life in some airier sphere. 
Some heaven in those hills where the soul of the strain. 
That had ceased upon earth, was awaking again ! 

Oh forgive if, while listening to music, whose breath 
Seem'd to circle his name with a charm against death. 
He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim — 
" Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of Fame : 

" Even so, though thy memory should now die away, 
'T will be caught up again in some happier day. 
And the hearts and the voices of Erin prolong. 
Through the answering future, thy name and th> 
song !" 



FAIREST ! PUT ON AWHILE. 

Air — CummUvm, 
Fairest ! put on awhile 

These pinions of light I bring thee. 
And o'er thy own green isle 

In fancy let me wing thee. 
Never did Ariel's plume. 

At golden sunset, hover 
O'er such scenes of bloom 

As I shall waft thee over. 

Fields, where the Spring delays. 
And fearlessly meets the ardour, 

Of the warm Summer's gaze. 
With bat her teara to guard her. 
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Rocks, through myrtle bougha, 

,In j;;ace majestic frowning — 
Like some warrior's brows. 

That Love hath just been crowning. 

Islets so frcslily fair 

That never hath bird come nigh them, 
But, from his course through air, 

I lath bc€n won downward by them — * 
Types, sweet maid, of thee. 

Whose look, whose blush inviting, 
Never did Love yet see 

From heaven, without alighting. 

Lakes where the pearl lies hid,' 

And caves where the diamond 's sleeping. 
Bright as the gems that lid 

Of thine lets fall in weeping. 
Glona,' where Ocean comes, 

To 'scape the wild wind's rancour, 
And harbours, worthiest homes 

Where Freedom's sails could anchor. 

Then if, while scenes so grand. 

So beautiful, shine before thee, 
Pride for thy own dear land 

Should haply be stealing o'er thee. 
Oh, let grief come first. 

O'er pride itself victorious — 
To tliink how man hath curst 

Wliat Heaven had made so glorious ! 



QUICK ! WE HAVE BUT A SECOND. 

Air — Paddy Snap. 

Quick ! we have but a second. 

Fill round the cup, while you may. 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon'd. 

And we must away, away ! 
Grasp the pleasure that 's flying, 

For oh ! not Orpheus' strain 
Could keep sweet hours from dying. 
Or charm them to life again. 
Then quick ! we have but a second. 

Fill round, fill round, while you may ; 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon'd. 
And we must away, away ! 

See the glass, how its flushes. 

Like some young Hebe's lip. 
And half meets thine, and blushes 

That thou shouldst delay to sip. 
Shame, oh shame unto thee. 

If ever thou seest the day. 



1 In describing the Skoligs (islands of the Barony of 
Forth) Dr. K«;uting says, " there is a certain attractive virtue 
in the soil, whir.h draws down all the birds that attempt to 
fly over it, and obliges them to light upon the rock." 

2 " Neniiiufl, a British writer of the 9th century, mentions 
the abundance of pearls in Ireland. Their princes, he says, 
hung them behmd their oars, and this we find confirmed by 
a present mude a. v. 1094, by Gilbert, Bishop of Limerick, to 
Ansehn, Archbishop of Canterbury, of a considerable 
quantity of Irish poarU." — O' Halloran. 

3 Glengaritf. 



When a cup or a lip shall woo thee, 
And turn untouch'd away ! 
Then, quick ! we have but a second. 

Fill roimd, fill round, while you may ; 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon'd^ 
And we must away, away ! 



AND DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS 

Air — tJnknown. 

And doth not a meeting like this make amends 

For all the long years T ve been wandering away? 
To see thus around me my youth's early friends, 

As smiling and kind as in that happy day ! 
Though haply o'er some of your brows, as o'er mme. 

The snow-fall of time may be stealing — ^what then? 
Like Alps in the sunnset, thus lighted by wine, 

We '11 wear the gay tinge of youth's roses again. 

What soflen'd remembrances come o'er the heart. 

In gazing on those we 've been lost to so long ! 
The sorrows, the joys, of wliich once they were part. 

Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly traced, 

When held to the flame will steal out on the si|^ 
So many a feeling, that long seem'd eflnced. 

The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light 

And thus, in Memory's bark we shall glide 

To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew — 
Though ofl we may see, looking down on the tide. 

The wreck of full many a hope shining throag^ 
Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers. 

That once made a garden of all the gay shore. 
Deceived for a moment, we '11 think them still oms. 

And breathe the fresh air of Life's morning once 



more. 



1 



So brief our existence, a gh'mpse, at the most, 

Is all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And ofl even joy is unheeded and lost. 

For want of some heart, that could echo it, near. 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 

To meet in some world of more permanent bliv; 
For a smile, or a grasp of the hand, hastening on. 

Is all we enjoy of each other in this.' 

But come — ^the more rare such delights to the heart, 
The more we should welcome, and bless them the 
more: 
They 're ours when we meet — they are lost when we 
part. 
Like birds that bring summer, and fly when *t iB 
o'er. 

1 Jours charmans, quand je songe 4 vos heureax instaiiSi 
Je ponse remontcr le fleuve de mes ana ; 

£t mon coeur enchant^ sur sa rive fleurie. 
Respire encore Tair pur du matin de la vie. 

2 The same thought has been happily ex p r wc d by mv 
friend, Mr. Washington Irvinff^ in his Brae^rid^e JETott, 
vol. i. p. 213. The pleasure which I feel in calling this gen* 
tleman my friend, is enhanced by the reflectioa that be is 
too good an American to have admitted me so rMidily to 
such a distinction, if he had not known that my fbelinn to- 
wards the great and free country that gave him birODavf 
long been such as every real lover of the liberty aad ha|^ 
nesa of the human race must entertain. 
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Thus circling the cup, hand in hand, ere we drink, 
Let sympathy pledge us, through pleasure, through 
pain, ' 

That fast as a feeling but touches one link. 
Her magic shall send it direct through the chain. 



THE SPRITE. 

Air — The Mountain Sprite, 

In yonder valley there dwelt, alone, 

A youth, whose life all had calmly flown. 

Till spells came o'er him, and, day and night, 

He was haunted and watch'd by a Mountain Sprite. 

As he, by moonlight, went wandering o'er 
The golden sands of that island shore, 
A foot-print sparkled before his sight, 
'Twas the fairy foot of the Mountain Sprite. 

Beside a fountain, one sunny day, 

As, looking down on the stream, he lay, 

Behind him stole two eyes of light. 

And he saw in the clear wave the Mountain Sprite. 

He tum'd — but lo, like a startled bird. 

The Spirit fled — and he only heard 

Sweet music, such as marks the flight 

Of a journeying star, from the Mountain Sprite. 

One night, pursued by that dazzling look. 
The youth, bewilder' d, his pencil took, 
And, guided only by memory's light. 
Drew the fairy form of the Mountain Sprite. 

" Oh thou, who lovest the shadow," cried, 
A gentle voice, whispering by his side, 
" Now turn and see," — here the youth's delight 
Seal'd the rosy lips of the Mountain Sprite 

•* Of all the Spirits of land and sea," 
Exclaim'd he then, "there is none hke thee ; 
And oil, oh oft, may thy shape alight 
In this lonely arbour, sweet Mountain Sprite." 



AS VANQUISITD ERIN. 
Air — The Boyne Water. 

As vanquish'd Erin wept beside 

The Boyne's ill-fated river. 
She saw where Discord, in the tide, 

Had dropp'd his loaded quiver. 

Lie hid," she cried, **ye venom'd darts, 

Where mortal eve may shun you ; 
Lie hid — ^for oh ! the stain of hearts 

That bled for me is on you." 

But vain her wish, her weeping vain — 

As Time too well hath taught her : 
Each year the fiend returns again. 

And dives into that water : 
And brings triumphant, from beneath, 

His shafts of desolation. 
And sends them, wing'd with worse than death, 

Throughout her maddening nation. 



Alas for her who sits and mourns, 

Even now beside that river — 
Unwearied still the fiend returns. 

And stored is still his quiver. 
"When will this end ? ye Powers of Good ! 

She weeping asks for ever ; 
But only hears, from out that flood. 

The demon answer, " Never ! 



i»» 



DESMOND'S SONG.» 

Air — Unknown.^ 

By the Feal's wave benighted. 

Not a star in the skies. 
To thy door by Love lighted, 

I first saw those eyes. 
Some voice whisper'd o'er me. 

As the threshold I cross'd. 
There was ruin before me. 

If I loved, I was lost. 

Love came, and brought sorrow 

Too soon in his train ; 
Yet so sweet, that to-morrow 

'T would be welcome again. 
Were misery's full measure 

Pour'd out to me now, 
I would drain it with pleasure. 

So the Hebe were thou. 

You who call it dishonour 

To bow to this flame. 
If you 've eyes, look but on her. 

And blush while you blame. 
Hath the pearl less whiteness 

Because of its birth ? 
Hath the violet less brightness 

For growing near earth ? 

No^Man, for his glory. 

To history flies ; 
While Woman's bright story 

Is told in her eyes. 
While the monarch but traces 

Through mortals his line. 
Beauty, bom of the Graces, 

Ranks next to divine ! 






THEY KNOW NOT MY HEART. 
Air — CooUm Das, 

Thet know not my heart, who believe there can be 
One stain of this earth in its feehngs for thee; 

1 " Thomas, the heir of the Desmond family, had acci- 
dentally been so eneaeed in the cbace, that he was benight- 
ed near Tralee, and ooliged to take shelter at the Abbey of 
Feal, in the house of one of his dependents, catlod MacCor- 
mac. Catherine, a beautiful daughter of his host, iostantly 
inspired the Earl with a violent passion, which he could not 
subdue. He married her, and by this inferior alliance alien- 
ated his followers, whose brutal pride regarded this indol- 
gence of his love as an unpardonable degradation of his 
family."— Z^iaiu/, vol. 2. 

2 nh his air has been already so successfully supplied with 
words by Mr. Bayly, that I should have left it uatooched, 
if we could have spared so interesting a melody cot of our 
collection. 
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Who think, while I see thee in beauty's young hour, 
Ab pure as the morning's first dew on the flower, 
I could harm what I love — as the sun's wanton xay 
But smiles on the dew-drop to waste it away ! 

No— beaming with light as those young features are, 
There 's a light round thy heart which is lovelier far : 
It is not that cheek — 't is the soul dawning clear 
Tlirough its innocent blush makes thy beauty bo 

dear — 
As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair. 
Is look'd up to the more, because heaven ia there ! 



I WISH I WAS BY THAT DIM LAKE. 

Air — I toish I toas on yonder HSl 
I WISH I was by that dim lake,* 
Where sinful souls their farewells take 
Of this vain world, and half-way lie 
In Death's cold shadow, ere they die. 
There, there, far from thee, 
Deceitful world, my home should be — 
Where, come what might of gloom and pain, 
False hope should ne'er deceive again ! 

The lifeless sky, the mournful sound 
Of unseen waters, falling round — 
The dry leaves quivering o'er my head, 
Like man, unquiet even when dead — 
These — ay — these should wean 
My soul from Life's deluding scene, 
And turn each thought, each wish I have. 
Like willows, downward towards the grave. 

As they who to their couch at night 
Would welcome sleep, first quench the light, 
So must the hopes that keep this breast 
Awake, be quench'd, ere it can rest. 
Cold, cold, my heart must grow. 
Unchanged by either joy or woe. 
Like freezing founts, where all that 's thrown 
Within their current turns to stone. 



SHE SUNG OF LOVE. 

Air — The Mwnster Man. 

She sung of love — while o'er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening feU, 

1 These verses are meant to allude to that ancient haunt 
of superstition, called Patrick's Purgatory. "In the midst 
of these gloomy regions of Donnegall (says Dr. Campbell) 
lay a lake, which was to become the mystic theatre of this 
fabled ana intermediate state. In the lake was several 
islands; but one of them was dignified with that called the 
Mouth of Purgatory, which, during the dark ages, attracted 
the notice of all Christendom, and was the resort of peni- 
tents and pilgrims, from almost every country in Europe." 

" It was," as the same writer tells us, " one of the roost 
dismal and dreary spots in the North, almost inaccessible, 
through deep glens and rugged mountains, frightful with 
impending rocks, and the hollow murmurs of uie western 
winds in dark caverns, peopled only with such fantastic 
beings as the mind, however gay, is from strange association 
wont to appropriate to such gloomy scenes. — Strictures on 
the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Ireland, 



As if to feed with dieir soii fire 
The soul within that tremUing sheU. 

The same rich light hung o*er her cheek, 
And play'd around those lips that sung 

And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak^ 
If love could lend their leaves a tongue. 

But soon the West no longer bam'd. 

Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And, when to gaze again I tom'd. 

The minstrel's form seem'd fading too. 
As if Aer light and heaven's were one. 

The glory all had lefl that frame ; 
And from her glimmering lips the tone, 

As from a parting spirit, came.' 

Who ever loved, but had the thongbt 

That he and all he loved mnalt pait? 
Fill'd vnth this fear, I flew and cang^ 

That fading image to my hearts 
And cried, ** Oh Love ! is this thy doom? 

Oh light of youth's resplendent day ! 
Must ye then lose your gokieft hlocHii, 

And thus, like sunshine, die away T* 



SING— SING— MUSIC WAS GIVEN. 

Air — The Humours of BdUamagtdry ,* or, <lbe 01 

Langolee, 

Sing — sing — ^Music v^as given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving; 

Souls here, like planets in heaven. 
By harmony's laws alone are kept moving. 
Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks. 

But love from the lips his trae archery wings ; 
And she who but feathers the dart when she speaks 
At once sends it home to the heart when shesiogi 
Then sing — sing — Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving; 

Souls here, like planets in heaven. 
By harmony's laws alone are kept moving. 

When Love, rock*d by his mother, 
Lay sleeping as calm as slumber could make bin 

** Hush, hush,** said Venus, ** no other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to wake him. 
Dreaming of music he slumber'd the while. 

Till faint from his lips a sofl melody broke. 
And Venus, enchanted, look'd On with a amil^ 
While Love to his own sweet singing awoke ! 
Then sing — sing — ^Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving; 

Souls here, like planets in heaven. 
By harmony's lavra alone are kept moving. 



1 The thought here was suggested by some beantifnl lin 
in Mr. Rogers^s Poem of Human Ltfe^ beginnii^: 

" Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly." 

I would quote the entire passage, but that I fbar to pot i 
own humble imitation of it out of coont^oaiioe. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is Cicero, I believe, who says "nofurs ad mo- 
dos ducimur ;" and the abundance oCwild indigenous 
airs, which almost every country except England 
possesses, sufficiently proves the truth of his asser- 
tion. The lovers of this simple but interesting kind 
of music are here presented with the first number of 
a collection, which I trust their contributions will 
enable us to continue. A pretty air without words 
resembles one of those ^kiZ/* creatures of Plato, which 
are described as wandering, in search of the remain- 
der of themselves, through the world. To supply 
this other half, by uniting with congenial words the 
many fugitive melodies which have hitherto had none, 
or only such as are unintelligible to the generality of 
their hearers, is the object and ambition of the pre- 
sent work. Neither is it our intention to confine 
ourselves to what are strictly called National Melo- 
dies, but, wherever we meet with any wandering and 
beautiful air, to which poetry has not yet assigned a 
worthy home, we shall venture to claim it as an estray 
swan, and enrich our humble Hippocrene with its 
song. 

* • « * Hi * 

T.M. 
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A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSfflP.> 

Spanish Air. 

" A TEMPLE to Friendship," said Laura, enchanted, 

" I 'U build in this garden — the thought is divine !" 
Her temple was built, and she now only wanted 

An image of friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor, who set down before her 

A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent, 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful adorer 

Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 

'* Oh ! never,'' she cried, ** could I think of enshrining 

An image whose looks are so joyless and dim ! 
But yon little god upon roses reclining. 

We '11 make, if you please, Shr, a Friendship of him." 
So the bargain was struck ; with the little god laden 

She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove : 
"Farewell," said the sculptor, "you're not the first 
maiden 

Who came but for Friendship, and took away Love. 



>» 



1 The thought is taken from a song by Le Prieur called 
» Le Statue de rAmiti^.*' 



FLOW ON, THOU SHINING RIVER 

Portuguese Air, 
Flow on, thou shining river ; 
But, ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella's bower, and give her 
The wreaths I fling o'er thee. 
And tell her thus, if she '11 be mine, 
The current of our lives shall be, 
With joys along their course to shine, 
like those sweet flowers on thee. 

But if, in wandering thither. 

Thou find'st she mocks my prayer, 
Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there. 
And tell her — thus, when youth is o'er, 

Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
Thrown by upon life's weedy shore. 
Like those sweet flowers from thee. 



ALL THAT'S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 

Indian Air. 

All that 's bright must fade,— 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that 's sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 
Stars that shine and fall ; — 

The flower that drops in springing ;— 
These, alas ! are types of all 

To which our hearts are clinging 
All that 's bright must fade, — 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that 's sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest ! 

Who would seek or prize 

Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust to ties 

That every hour are breaking ? 
Better far to be 

In utter darkness lying. 
Than be blest with light, and see 

That light for ever flying. 
All that 's bright must fade,— 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that 's sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest ! 



SO WARMLY WE MET. 

Hungarian Air. 
So warmly we met and so fondly we parted, 

That which was the sweeter even I could not telI-« 
That first look of welcome her sunny eyes darted, 

Or that tear of passion which bless'd our farewell 
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To meet was a heaven, and to part thus another^ — 
Our joy ana our sorrow seem'd riTab in bliss ; 

Oh ! Cupid's two eyes are not likcr each other 
In smiles and in tears, than that moment to this. 

The first was like day-broak — now, sudden, delicious, 

The dawn of a pleasure scarce kindled up yet — 
The last was that farewell of daylig^ht, more precious, 

More glowing and deep, as 't is nearer its set 
Our meeting, though happy, wna tinged by a sorrow 

To think that such happiness could not remain ; 
While our parting, though sad, gave a hope that to- 
morrow 

Would bring back the blest hour of meeting again. 



THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

AiK—The BdU of St. PeterOwgh, 

TiiORE evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells. 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 

Those joyous hours are past away ! 
And many a heart that then was gay. 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells. 
And hears no more those evening bells ! 

And so 't will be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells. 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 



SHOULD THOSE FOND HOPES. 

Portuguese Air. 

'Should those fond hopes e'er forsatoc thee. 

Which now so sweetly thy heart employ ; 
Should the cold world come to wake thee 

From all thy visions of youth and joy ; 
Should the gay friends for whom thou wouldst banish 

Him who once thought thy young heart his own. 
All like spring birds, falsely vanish. 

And leave thy winter unheeded and lone ; — 

Oh ! 't is then he thou hast slighted 

Would come to cheer thee, when all seemM o'er ; 
Then the truant, lost and blighted. 

Would to his bosom be taken once more. 
Like that dear bird we both can remember, 

Who left us while sunmier shone round, 
But, when chill'd by bleak December, 

Upon our threshold a welcome still found. 



REASON, FOLLY, AND BEAUTY. 

Italian Air. 

Reason, Folly, and Beauty, they say. 
Went on a party of pleasure one day : 

Folly play'd 

Around the maid. 



I The metre of the words Lb here necessarily sacrificed to 
the air. 



The bell of his cap rung merrily out; 

While Reason took 

To his sermon-book — 
Oh ! which was the pleasanter no one need doub 

Beauty, who likes to be thought very sage, 
Tum'd for a moment to Reason's dull page. 

Till FoUy said, 

** Look here, sweet maid !'*— 
The sight of his cap farougfat her back to herself; 

While Reason read 

His leaves of lead. 
With no one to mind him, poor sentible elf! 

Then Reason grew jealous of Folly's gay cap; 
Had he that on, he her heart might entrap^ 

"There it is," 

Quoth FoUy," old quiz!" 
But Reason the head-dress so awkwardly wore. 
That Beauty now liked him still less than before ; 

While Folly took 

Old Reason's book. 
And twisted the leaves in a cap of such TVn, 

That Beauty vow'd 

(Though not aloud,) 
She liked him still better in that than his own ! 



FARE THEE WELL, THOU LOVELY ONI 

SidlianAir. 

Fare thee well, thou lovely one ! 

Lovely still, but dear no moro; 
Once his soul of truth is gone. 

Love's sweet life is o'er. 
Thy words, whate'er their flattering spell. 

Could scarce have thus deceived ; 
But eyes that acted truth so well 

Were sure to be believed. 
Then, fare thee well, thou lovely one ! 

Lovely still, but dear no more ; 
Once his soul of truth is gone. 

Love's sweet life is o'er. 

Yet those eyes look constant still. 

True as stars they keep their l^t ; 
Still those cheeks dieir pledge Ailfil 

Of blushing always bright. 
'T is only on thy changeful heait 

The blame of falsehood lies ; 
Love hves in every other part, 

But there, alas! he dies. 
Then fare thee well, thon lovdy one I 

Lovely still, but dear no mme ; 
Once his soul of truth is gone, 

Love's sweet life is o'er. 



DOST THOU REMEMBER. 
Portuguese Air, 
Dost thou remember that place so lo^ty 
A place for lovers and lovers only. 

Where first I told thee all my secret sighs ? 
When as the moon-beam, thdt trembled o'er thee,' 
Illumed thy blushes, I knelt before thee, 
And read my hope's sweet tihunpii in those eyt 
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Then, then, while closely heart was drawn to heart, 
Love bound ns — ^never, never more to part ! 

* And when I call'd thee by names the dearest 
That love could fancy, the fondest, nearest— 

**My life, my only life !" among the rest; 
In those sweet accents that still enthral me. 
Thou saidst, ** Ah ! wherefore thy life thus call me ? 

Thy soul, thy soul *s the name that I love best ; 
For life soon passes, but how blest to be 
That soul which never, never parts from thee !" 



OH! COME TO ME WHEN DAYLIGHT 

SETS. 
Venetian Air. 

Oh ! come to me when daylight sets ; 

Sweet ! then come to me. 
When smoothly go our gondolets 

O'er the moonlight sea. 
When Mirth 's awake, and Love b^ins, 

Beneath that glancing ray. 
With sound of flutes and mandolins, 

To steal young hearts away. 
Oh ! come to me when daylight seta ; 

Sweet ! then come to me. 
When smoothly go our gondolets 

O'er the moonlight sea. 

Oh ! then 's the hour for those who love, 

Sweet ! like thee and me ; 
When all 's so calm below, above, 

In heaven and o'er the sea. 
When maidens sing sweet barcarolles,' 

And Echo sings again 
So sweet, that all with ears and souls 

Should love and listen then. 
So, come to me when daylight sets ; 

Sweet ! then come to me. 
When smoothly go our gondolets 

O'er the moonlight sea. 



OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 

Scotch Air, 

Oft, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears. 
Of boyhood's years. 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone. 
Now dinmi'd and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 



When I remember all 

The friends, so hnk'd together, 
I 've seen around me fall. 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garland *s dead. 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 



HARK! THE VESPER HYMN IS STEALING 

Russian Air. 
Hark ! the vesper hymn is stealing 

O'er the waters, soft and clear ; 
Nearer yet and nearer pealing. 

Jubilate, Amen. 
Farther now, now farther stealing, 
Soil it fades upon the ear, 
Jubilate, Amen. 

Now, like moonlight*s waves retreating 

To the shore, it dies along ; 
Now, like angry surges meeting, 
Breaks the mingled tide of song. 
Jubilate, Amen. 
Hush ! again, like waves, retreating 
To the shore, it dies along. 
Jubilate, Amen. 



1 The thought in this verse is borrowed from the ori^Dal 
Fortugueto words. 

S Barcarolles, sorte de chansons en langue V^nitienne, 
qne cbantent les gondolieni a Venise. — Rousseau^ Dietiim- 
n&ire de Musique. 
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LOVE AND HOPE. 

Stviss air. 
At mom, beside yon summer sea. 

Young Hope and Love reclined ; 
But scarce had noon-tide come, when he 
Into his bark leap'd smilingly. 

And left poor Hope behind. 

**I go," said Love, " to sail awhile 

Across this sunny main ;" 
And then so sweet his parting smile, 
That Hope, who never dream'd of guile. 

Believed he 'd come again. 

She linger'd there till evening's beam 

Along the waters lay. 
And o'er the sands, in thoughtful dream. 
Oft traced his name, which still the stream 

As often wash'd away. 

At length a sail appears in sight, 

And toward the maiden moves ! 
*T is Wealth that comes, and gay and brightf 
His golden bark reflects the l^ht. 
But ah ! it is not Love*i 
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Another nil — ^'t wis Friendship ihow'd 

Her nighl-Ump o*er the eea ; 
And calm the light that lamp beatow'd • 
Bat Lore had lights that warmer glow*d. 

And where, alas ! was he? 

Now fast around the sea and shore 
Night threw her dariding chain. 
The sunny sails were seen no more, 
Hope's morning dreams of bliss were o'er — 
Love never came agvn ! 



THERE COMES A TIME. 

Otfwum Atr. 

Tniii comes a time, a dreary time. 

To him whose heart hath flown 
O'er all the fields of youth's sweet prime. 

And made each flower its own. 
'Tis when his soul must first renounce 

Those dreams so bright, so fond ; 
Oh ! then *s the time to die at once, 

For life has nought beyond. 
There comes a time, etc. 

When sets the sun on Afiic's shore. 

That instant all is night ; 
And so should life at once be o'er. 

When Love withdraws his light— 
Nor, like our northern day, gleam on 

Through twilight's dim delay 
The cold remains of lustre gone. 

Of fire long pass'd away. 

Oh ! there comes a time, etc. 



MY HARP HAS ONE UNCHANGING 
THEME. 

Stoedish Air. 

Mr harp has one unchanging theme. 

One strain that still comes o'er 
Its languid chord, as 'twere a dream 

Of joy that 's now no more. 
In vain I try, with livelier air. 

To wake the breathing string; 
That voice of other times is there, 

And saddens all I sing. 

Breathe on, breathe on, thou languid strain, 

Henceforth be all my own ; 
Though thou art oft so full of pain. 

Few hearts can bear thy tone. 
Yet ofl thou'rt sweet, as if the sigh. 

The breath that Pleasure's wings 
Grave out, when last they wanton'd by. 

Were still upon thy strings. 



Thy beauty then my senses moved. 
But now thy virtues bind my heart 

What was but Passion's sigh before. 
Has since been tum'd to Reason's vow ; 

And, though I then might love thee more. 
Trust me, I love thee better now ! 

Although my heart in earlier youth 

Might kindle with more wild desire. 
Believe me, it has gaia'd in truth 

Much more than it has lost in fire. 
The flame now warms my inmost core. 

That then but sparkled o'er nvjr Imx)w; 
And, though I seem'd to love thee more. 

Yet, oh ! I love thee better now. 



OH! NO-NOT E'EN WHEN FIRST WE 

LOVED. 

Cashmerian Air. 

Oh ; no— not e'en when first we loved, 
Wert thou as dear as now thou ait ; 



PEACE BE AROUND THEK 

ScoUA Air. 
Peace be around thee, wherever thou ravett; 

May life be for thee one summer's day. 
And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lovest 

Come smiling around thy sunny way ! 
If sorrow e'er this calm should Iweak, 

May even thy tears pass offsoJigfatly; 
Like spring-showers, diey'U only make 

The smiles that follow shine more brightly i 

May Time, who sheds his blight o'er all. 

And daily dooms some joy to death. 
O'er thee let years so gently &11, 

They shall not crush one flower beneath ! 
As half in shade and half in sun. 

This world along its path advances. 
May that side the sun 's upon 

Be all that e'er shall meet thy glances I 



COMMON SENSE AND GENIUS. 

French Air. 
While I touch the string, 

Wreath my brows with laurel. 
For the tale I sing. 

Has, for once, a moraL 
Common Sense, one night. 

Though not used to gambols. 
Went out by moonlight. 

With Genius on his rambles. 
While I touch the stringy etc. 

Common Sense went on,' 

Many wise things saying. 
While the light that shone 

Soon set Genius straying. 
One his eye ne'er raised 

From the path before him, 
'T other idly gazed 
On each night-cloud o'er him. 

While I touch the string, eto 

So they came, at last. 

To a shady river; 
Common Sense soon pass'd. 

Safe, as he doth ever ; 
While the boy, whose look 

Was in heaven that miBnlii^ 
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Never saw the brook, 
But tumbled headlong in it ! 

While I touch the string, etc. 

How the wise one smiled, 

When safe o'er the torrent, 
At that youth, so wild. 

Dripping from the current ! 
Sense went home to bed ; 

Genius, left to shiver 
On the bank, 't is said. 

Died of that cold river ! 

While I touch the string, etc. 



THEN, FARE THEE WELL! 

Old English Air, 
Then, fare thee well ! my own dear love, 

This world has now for us 
No greater grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting thus, dear love ! the pain of part- 
ing thus! 

Had we but known, since first we met. 

Some few short hours of bliss. 
We might, in numbering them, forget 
The deep, deep pain of this, dear love ! the deep, deep 
pain of this! 

But, no, alas ! weVe never seen 
One glimpse of pleasure's ray. 
But still there came some cloud between. 
And chased it all away, dear love ! and chased it all 
away! 

Yet, e'en couid those sad moments last. 

Far dearer to my heart 
Were hours of grief^ together past. 
Than years of mirth apart, dear love ! than years of 
mirth apart ! 

Farewell ! our hope was bom in fears. 

And nursed 'mid vain regrets ! 
Like winter suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them in tears it sets, dear love ! like them in 
tears it sets ! 



GAILY SOUNDS THE CASTANET. 

Maltese Air. 
Gailt sounds the castanet. 

Beating time to bounding feet. 
When, after daylight's golden set. 

Maids and youths by moonlight meet. 
Oh ! then, how sweet to move 

Through all that maze of mirth. 
Lighted by those eyes we love 

Beyond all eyes on earth. 

Then, the joyous banquet spread 

On the cool and fragrant ground. 
With night's bright eye-beams overhead, 

And still brighter sparkling round. 
Oh ! then, how sweet to say 

Into the loved one's ear. 
Thoughts reserved through many a day 

To be thus whisper'd here. 



When the dance and feast are done, 

Arm in arm as home we stray. 
How sweet to see the dawning sun 

O'er her cheeks' warm blushes play ! 
Then, then the farewell kiss. 

And words whose parting tone 
Lingers still in dreams of bliss. 

That haunt young hearts alone. 



LOVE IS A HUNTER-BOY. 

Languedodan Air, 

Love is a hunter-boy. 

Who makes young hearts his prey, 
And in his nets of joy 

Ensnares them night and day. 
In vain conceal'd they lie — 

Love tracks them every where ; 
In vain aloft they fly — 

Love shoots them flying there. 

But 't is his joy most sweet. 

At early dawn to trace 
The print of Beauty's feet. 

And give the trembler chase. 
And most he loves through snow 

To trace those footsteps fair. 
For then the boy doth know 

None track'd before him there. 



COME, CHASE THAT STARTING TEAR 

AWAY. 

French Air, 

Come, chase that starting tear away. 

Ere mine to meet it springs ; 
To-night, at least, to-night be gay, 

Whate'er to-morrow brings ! 
Like sunset gleams, that linger late 

When all is dark'ning fast. 
Are hours like these we snatch from Fate— 

The brightest and the last. 

Then, chase that starting tear, etc. 

To gild our dark'ning life, if Heaven 

But one bright hour allow, 
Oh ! think that one bright hour is given. 

In all Its splendour, now ! 
Let 's live it out — then sink in night. 

Like waves that from the shore 
One minute swell— are touch'd with lig^— 

Then lost for evermore. 

Then, chase that starting tear, etc. 



JOYS OF YOUTH, HOW FLEETING 

Portuguese Air. 
Whisp'rinos, heard by wakeful maids. 

To whom the night-stars guide us — 
Stolen walks through moonlight shades. 
With those we love beside us. 
Hearts beating, at meeting, — 
Tears starting, at parting ; 
Oh ! sweet youth, how soon it hdrs I 
Sweet joys of youth, how fleeting ! 
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HEAR ME BUT ONCE. 
French Air. 

Hear me but once, while o*er the grave, 

In which our love lies cold and dead, 
I count each flatt'ring hope he gave. 

Of joys now lost and charms now fled. 
Who could have thought the smile he wore. 

When first we met, would fade away? 
Or that a chill would e*er come o*er 

Those eyes so bright through many a day ? 



No. III. 



WHEN LOVE WAS A CHILD. 

Swedish Air. 

When Love was a child, and went idling round 
'Mong flowers the whole summer's day. 

One mom in the valley a bower he found. 
So sweet, it allured him to stay 

O'erhead, from the trees, hung a garland fkir 

A fountain ran darkly beneath — 
*T was Pleasure that hung the bright flowers np there; 

Love knew it, and jump'd at the wreath. 

But Love didn't know — and at his weak years 

What urchin was likely to know ? — 
That Sorrow had made of her own salt tears 

That fountain which murmur'd below. 

He caught at the wreath — ^but with too much haste. 

As boys when impatient will do- 
lt fell in those waters of briny taste, 

And the flowers were all wet through. 

Yet this is the wreath he wears night and day. 

And, though it all sunny appears 
With Pleasure's own lustre, each leaf, they say. 

Still tastes of the Fountain of Tears. 



SAY, WHAT SHALL BE OUR SPORT 
TO-DAY? 

Sicilian Air. 

8 AX what shall be our sport to-day ? 

Iliere 's nothing on earth, in sea, or air, 
Too bright, too bold, too high, too gay, 

For spirits like mine to dare ! 
'T is like the returning bloom 

Of those days, alas ! gone by. 
When I loved each hour — I scarce knew whom,- 

And was bless'd — I scarce knew why. 

Ay, those were days when life had wings, 

And flew — oh, flew so wild a height, 
That, like the lark which sunward springs, 

'T was giddy with too much light ; 
Jid, though of some plumes bereft. 

With that sun, too, nearly set, 
I 've enough of light and wing still left 

For a few gay soarings yet. 



BRIGHT BE THY DREAMS ! 

WddiAJr. 

Bright be thy dreams — may all thy Weeping 
Turn into smiles while thou art sleeping : 
Those by death or seas removed. 
Friends, who in thy spring-time knew thee. 

All thou 'st ever prized or loved. 
In dreams come smiling to thee ! 

There may the child, whose love lay deepest^ 
Dearest of all, come while thou sleepest ; 
Still the same—BO charm foi^ — 
Nothing lost that life had given ; 

Or, if changed, but changed to what 
Thoa 'It find her yet in Heaven ! 



GO, THEN— T IS VAIN. 
Sicilian Air. 

Gro, then — 't is vain to hover 

Thus round a hope that 's dead ! 
At length my dream is over, 

'T was sweet — 't was false— *t is fled ! 
Farewell ; since nought it moves diee. 

Such truth as mine to see, — 
Some one, who far less loves diee^ 

PerhaiM more bless'd will be. 

FareweU, sweet eyes, whose biightiiett 

New life around metihed ! 
Farewell, false heart, whose lightnesB 

Now leaves me death instead ! 
Go, now, those charms surrender 

To some new lover's sigh. 
One who, though far less tender. 

May be more bless'd than L 



THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS. 

Swiss Air. 

O'er mountains bright with snow and light. 

We Crystal Hunters speed &long. 
While grots and caves, and iey waves. 

Each instant echo to our song ; 
And, when we meet with stores of gems. 
We grudge not kings their diadems. 
O'er mountains bright with snow and lig^t. 

We Crystal Hunters speed along. 
While grots and caves, and icy wavea^ 

Each instant echo to omr song. 

No lover half so fondly dreams 
Of sparkles from his lady*s eyes, 

As we of those refreshing gleams 
That tell where deep the crystal lies ; 

Though, next to crystal, we too grant 

That ladies' eyes may nuMt eDcfaaoC 
O'er mountains, etc 

Sometimes, when o'er the Alpine rose^ 
The golden sunset leaves its njr, 

So like a gem the flow'ret glows, 
We thither bend our besdlo^g wfcr , 
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And, though we find no treasure there, 
We bless the rose that shines so fair. 
O'er mountains, etc 



ROW GENTLY HERE 

Venetian Air. 

Row gently here, my gondolier; so softly wake the 

tide, 
That not an ear on earth may hear, but hers to whom 

we glide. 
Had Heaven but tongues to speak, as well as starry 

eyes to see, 
Oh ! think what tales 't would have to tell of wand'ring 

youths like me ! 

Now rest thee here, my gondolier ; hush, hush, for 

up I go, 
To climb yon light balcony's height, while thou 

keep'st watch below. 
Ah! did we take for heaven above but half such 

pains as we 
Take day and night for woman's love, what angels 

we should be ! 



OH I DAYS OF YOUTH. 

French Air. 

Oh ! days of youth and joy, long clouded, 

Why thus for ever haunt my view ? 
When in the grave your light lay shrouded, 

Why did not Memory die there too ? 
Vainly doth Hope her strain now sing me. 

Whispering of joys that yet remain — 
No, no, never can this life bring me 

One joy that equal's youth's sweet pain. 

Dim lies the way to death before me, 

Cold winds of Time blow round my brow ; 
Sunshine of youth that once fell o'er me, 

Where is your warmth, your glory now ? 
'T is not that then no pain could sting me — 

'T is not that now no joys remain ; 
Oh ! it is that life no more can bring me 

One joy so sweet as that worst pain. 



WHEN FIRST THAT SMILE. 
Venetian Air. 

When first that smile, like sunshine, bless'd my sight, 
Oh ! what a vision then came o'er me ! 

Long years of love, of calm and pure delight, 
Seem'd in that Imile to pass before me. 

Ne^er did the peasant dream, ne'er dream of smnmer 
skies, 
Of golden fruit and harvests springing. 

With fonder hope than I of those sweet eyes, 

And of the joy their light was bringing. 

• 

Where now are all those fondly promised houni ? 

Oh ! woman's faith is like her brig*htnes8. 
Fading as fast as rainbows or day-flowers. 

Or au|(ht that 's known for grace and lightnefls. 



Short as the Persian's prayer, his prayer at doM of 
day. 
Must be each vow of Love's repeating ; 

Quick let him worship Beauty's precious ray- 
Even while he kneels that ray is fleeting ! 



PEACE TO THE SLUMBERERS ! 
CaidUmian Air. 

Peace to the slumberers ! 

They lie on the battle plain, 
With no shroud to cover them ; 

The dew and the summer rain 
Are all that weep over them. 

Vain was their bravery ! 

The fallen oak lies where it lay. 
Across the wintry river ; 

But brave hearts, once swept away, 
Are gone, alas ! for ever. 

Woe to the conqueror ! 

Our limbs shall lie as cold as theirs 
Of whom his sword bereft us. 

Ere we forget the deep arrears ♦^ 
Of vengeance they have left us ! 



WHEN THOU SHALT WANDi;^ 

Sicilian Air. 

When thou shalt wander by that sweet light 
We used to gaze on so many an eve. 

When love was new and hope was bright, 
Ere I could doubt or thou deceive— 

Oh ! then, remembering how swift went by 

Those hours of transport, even thou may'st sigh. 

Yes, proud one ! even thy heart may own 
That love like ours was far too sweet 

To be, like summer garments thrown aside 
When past the summer's heat ; 

And wish in vain to know again 

Such days, such nights, as bless'd thee then. 



WHO 'LL BUY MY LOVE-KNOTS T 

Portuguese Air. 

Hymen late, his love-knots selling, 
Call'd at many a maiden's dwelling : 
None could doubt, who saw or knew them, 
Hymen's call was welcome to them. 

" Who '11 buy my love-knots ? 

Who '11 buy my love-knots ?" 
Soon as that sweet cry resounded. 
How his baskets were surrounded ! 

Maids who now first dream'd of trying 
These gay knots of Hymen's tying ; 
Dames, who long had sat to watch him 
Passing by, but ne'er could catch him ;— 

" Who '11 buy my love-knots ? 

Who '11 buy my love-knots ?" 
All at that sweet cry assembled ; 
Some laugh'd, some l^ush'd, and some trendided. 
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** Here are knots,** aaid Hymen, taking 
8ome loose flowers, ** of Love's own making ; 
Here are gold ones — ^you may tmst *em*'^ 
(These, of course, found ready custom.) 

** Come buy my love-knots ! 

Come buy my love-knots ! 
8ome are labelled * Knots to tie men* — 
* Love the maker* — * Bought of Hymen.' 



It 



Scarce their bargains were completed. 
When the nymphs all cried, ** We *re cheated ! 
See these flowers — they *re drooping sadly ; 
This gold-knot, too, ties but badly — 

Who 'd buy such love-knots ? 

Who 'd buy such love-knots 7 
Even this tie, with Love's name round it — 
All a sham — ^hc never bound it.** 

Love, who saw the whole proceeding. 
Would have laugh'd, but for good-breeding ; 
While Old Hymen, who was used to 
Cries like that these dames gave loose to— 

" Take back our love-knots ! 

Take back our love-knots !" — 
Coolly said, " There 's no returning 
Wares on Hymen's hands — Good morning !** 



SEE, THE DAWN FROM HEAVEN. 

Sung at RomCf on Christmas Eve, 

See, the dawn from heaven is breaking o*er our sight, 

And Earth, from sin awaking, hails the sight ! 

See, those groups of Angels, winging from the realms 

above. 
On their sunny brows from Eden bringing wreaths 

of Hope and Love. 

Hark — their hymns of glory pealing through the air. 

To mortal ears revealing who lies there ! 

In that dwelling, dark and lowly, sleeps the heavenly 

Son, 
He, whose home is in the skies, — the Holy One ! 



No. IV, 



NETS AND CAGES. 
Swedish mr. 

Come, listen to my story, while 

Your needle's task you ply ; 
At what I sing some maids will smile, 

While some, perhaps, may sigh. • 

Though Love's the theme, and Wisdom blames 

Such florid songs as ours. 
Yet Truth, sometimes, like eastern dames, 

Can speak her thoughts by flowers. 
Then listen, maids, come fisten, while 

Your needle's task you ply ; 
At what I sing there 's some may smile, 

While some, perhaps, will sigh. 

Young Cloe, bent on catching Loves, 
Such nets had leam'd to frame, 



That none, in all our vales and groyes. 

Ere oaught so much small ganie : 
While gentle Sue, less given to roaniy 

When Cloe*8 nets were taking 
These flights of birds, sat still at home. 

One small, neat Love-cage making* 
Come, listen, maids, etc. 

Much Cloe laugh*d at Su8an*s task; 

But mark how things went on : 
These light-caught Loves, ere you coiild ask 

Their name and age, were gone ! 
So weak poor Cloe's nets were wove. 

That, though she charm*d into them 
New game each hour, the youngest Love 

Was able to break through them. 
Come, Usten, maids, etc. 

Meanwhile, young Sue, whose cage was wion|^ 

Of bars too strong to sever, 
One Love with golden pinions caught, 

And caged him there for ever ; 
Instructing thereby, all coquettes, 

Whate'er their looks or ages. 
That, though 'tis pleasant weaving Netf, 

*T is wiser to make Cages. 
Thus, maidens, thus do I beguile 

The task your fingers ply — 
May all who hear, like Susan smile, 

Ah ! not like Cloe sigh! 



WHEN THROUGH THE PIAZZETTA 

Venetian Air. 

When through the Piazzetta 

Night breathes her cool air, 
Then, dearest Ninetta, 

I '11 come to thee there. 
Beneath thy mask shrouded, 

I '11 know thee afar. 
As Love knows, though clouded. 

His own Evening Star. 

In garb, then, resembling 

Some gay gondolier, 
I'll whisper thee, trembling, 

" Our bark, love, is near : 
Now, now, while there hover 

Those clouds o*er the moon, 
*T win waft thee safe over 

Yon silent Lagoon.'* 



GO, NOW, AND DREAM. 

Sic^anAir, 

Go, now, and dream o'er that joy in thy slnmber-* 
Moments so sweet again ne'er shalt thou number 
Of Pain's bitter draught the flavour never flies, 
While Pleasure's scarce touches the lip ere it dies . 

That moon, which hung o*er your parting, so splendid 
Often will shine again, bright as she then did — 
But, ah ! never more will the beam she law bom 
In those happy eyes at your meeting xemmi. 
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TAKE HENCE THE BOWL. 

Neapt^ilan Air, 

Take hence the bowl ; though beaming 

BrighOy as bowl e*re shone, 
Oh ! it but sets me dreaming 

Of days, of nights now gone. 
There, in its clear reflection. 

As in a wizard^s glass, 
Lost hopes and dead affection. 

Like shades, before me pass. 

Each cup I drain brings hither 

Some friend who once sat by — 
Bright lips, too bright to wither. 

Warm hearts, too warm to die I 
Till, as the dream comes o'er me 

Of those long vanished years. 
Then, then the cup before me 

Seems turning all to tears. 



FAREWELL, THERESA. 

Venetian Air. 

Farewell, Theresa ! that cloud which over 
Yon moon this moment gath'ring we see. 

Shall scarce from her pure path have pass'd, ere thy 
lover 
Swift o'er the wide wave shall wander firom thee. 

Long, like that dim cloud, I Ve hung around thee. 

Darkening thy prospects, sadd'ning thy brow ; 
With gay heart, Theresa, and bright cheek I found 
thee; 
Oh! think how changed, love, how changed ait 
thou now ! 

But here I free thee : like one awaking 
From fearful slumber, this dream thou'lt tell ; 

The bright moon her spell too is breaking. 
Past are the dark clouds ; Theresa, farewell 1 



HOW OFT WHEN WATCHmO STARS 

Savoyard Air, 

How oft, when watching stars grow pale. 

And round me sleeps the moonlight scene, 
To hear a flute through yonder vale 

I from my casement lean. 
^*0h! come, my love !** each note it utten seems to 

say; 
** Oh! come, my lovel the night wears fast away! 
No, ne'er to mortal ear 

Can words, though warm they be, 
Speak Passion's language half so clear 
As do those notes to me ! 

Then quick my own light lute I seek. 
And strike the chords with loudest swell ; 

And, though they nought to others speak. 
He knows their language well. 



** I come, my love !" each sound they utter 

say; 
** I come, my love ! thine, thine till break of day.** 
Oh ! weak the power of words, 

The hues of painting dim. 
Compared to what those simple cfaordi 
Then say and paint to him. 



to 



WHEN THE FmST SUMMER BEE. 

Oerman Air. 

When the first summer bee 
O'er the young rose shall hover. 
Then, like that gay rover, 
m come to thee. 
He to flowers, I to lips, full of sweets to the brim^ 
What a meeting, what a meeting for me and him ! 

Then, to every bright tree 
In the garden he '11 wander. 
While I, oh ! much fonder; 
Will stay with thee. 
In search of new sweetness through thousands he % 

run. 
While I find the. sweetness of thousands in one. 



THOUGH *TIS ALL BUT A DREAM 

French Air 

Though 't is all bctf a dream at the best, 

And still when happiest soonest o'er, 
Yet, even in a dream to be bless'd 

Is so sweet, that I ask for no more. 
The bosom that opes with earliest hopes, 

The soonest finds those hopes untrue, 
As flowers that first in spring-time bant, 

The earliest wither too ! 
Ay — 't is all but a dream, etc. 

By friendship we oil are deceived. 

And find the love we clung to past; 
Yet friendship will still be believed. 

And love trusted on to the last. 
The web in the leaves the spider weaves 

Is like the charm Hope hangs o'er men ; 
Though often she sees it broke by the breeze, 

She spins the bright tissue again. 
Ay — 't is all but a dream, etc. 



, 'T IS WHEN THE CUP IS SMnJNO. 

ItaUan Air. 

'T IS when the cixp is smiling before us, 

And we pledge round to hearts that are tnie, boy. 
true. 
That the sky of this life opens o*er us. 

And Heaven gives a glimpse of its falue. 
Talk of Adam in Eden reclining. 

We are better, far better off thusj boy, thus ; 
For him but tioo bright eyes were shining — 

See what numbers are sparkling for us* 
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When OB one nde die gnpejaioe !■ danoms^ 

And on t* other a Uae eye beama, boy, beama, 
Tia eaoagfa, t*wiit the wine and the glaiicini^ 

To diatorb even a aaint from hia dnama. 
Though thia life like a river ia ilowinf , 

I care not how faat it goea on, boy, on, 
While the grape on ita bank atill ia growing. 

And auch eyea lig^ the wavea aa they ran. 



WHERE SHALL WE BURY OUR 
SHAfilET 

NeapciUkm Air, 

Whvee ahall we baiy oar ahame? 

Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 

Broken and stain'd by disgrace? 
Death may dissever the chain, 

Oppression will cease when we*re gone : 
But the dishonour, the stain. 

Die aa we may, will live on 

Was it for this we sent out 

Liberty's cry from our shore ? 
Was it for this that her shout 

Thrill'd to the world's very core ? 
Tlius to live cowards and slaves. 

Oh ! ye free hearts that lie dead ! 
Do you not, e'en in your graves. 

Shudder, aa o'er you we tread ? 



NE'ER TALK OF WISDOM'S GLOOMY 

SCHOOLS. 

MahraUa Air. 

Nk'kk talk of Wisdom's gloomy ■cboola ; 

Give me the aage who 'a able 
To draw hia moral thouglita and rolea 
From the aunahine of the table; — 
Who learns how lightly, fleetly pan 

This world and all that 'a in it, 
IVom the bumper that but crowns hit glaai^ 
And is gone again next minnte. 

The diamond ale^M within the mine, 

The peari beneath the water^ — 
While Truth, more preciooa, dwella in wine^ 

The grape's own rosy daughter ! 
And none can prize her charms like him, 

Oh ! none lite him obtain her. 
Who thus can, like Leander, swim 

Through spaiMng floods to gain her ! 



HERE SLEEPS THE BARD! 
HighlcmdAxr, 

Here sleeps the Bard who knew so well 
All the sweet windings of ApoUo'a shell. 
Whether its music roll'd like torrents near. 
Or died, like distant streamlets, on the ear ! 
Sleep, mute Bard ! unheeded now. 
The storm and zephyr sweep thy lifeless brow ;— 
That storm, whose rush is like Uiy martial lay ; 
That breeze which, like thy loveiK>ng, dies away! 
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No. I. 

THOU ART, OH GOD ! 
Air— Unknown.* 

" The day is thine ; the night also ia thine : thoa haat pre- 
pared the light and the sun. 

"Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; thoa hast 
made summec and winter." — Psalm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 

Thou art, oh God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are lliine ! 

When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of Even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven — 

Those hues, that make the sun^s decline 

So soft, so radiant. Lord ! are Thine. 

When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes — 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord ! are Thine. 

When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
. Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the Summer wreathes 

Is bom beneath that kindling eye. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 



THIS WORLD IS ALL A FLEETING SHOW. 

Air— Stevenson. 
This world is all a fleeting show. 
For man' s illusion given ; 

1 I have heard that this air is by the late Mrs. Sheridan. 
It \m sung to the beaatiful old words, " I do confess tbou'rt 
■mooth and fair." 

2Z 



The smiles of Joy, the tears of Woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 
There *s nothing true but heaven ! 

And false the light on Glory's plume. 

As fading hues of Even; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty's bloom 
Are blossoms gather'd for the tomb, — 

There 's nothing bright but heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, J^ 

From wave to wave we're drive*, 
And fancy's flash, and Reason's ray. 
Serve but to light the troubled way- 
There 's nothing calm but heaven ! 



FALLEN IS THY THRONE. 
Air— Martini. 
Fallen is thy throne, oh Israel ! 

Silence is o'er thy plains ; 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate, 

"Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham's barren shore ? 
That fire from heaven which led thee. 

Now lights thy path no more. 

Lord ! thou didst love Jerusalem — 

Once she was all thy own; 
Her love thy fairest heritage,* 

Her power thy glory's throne :* 
Till evil came, and blighted 

Thy long-loved olive-tree ;'. 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 

For other Gods than Thee ! 

Then sunk the star of Solyma — 
Then pass'd her glory's day, 

Like heath that, in the wilderness,* 
The wild wind whirls away. 



1 " I have left mine heritage ; I have given the dearly-be- 
loved of my soul into the hands of her enemies." — JervmUik 
xii. 7. 

2 " Do not dii^ace the throne of thy glory." — Jar. xiv. SM. 

3 " The Lord called thy name a green olive-tree ; fkir 
and of eoodly fruit," etc. — Jar. xi. 16. 

4 " For he shall be like the heath in the desert."— J«r 
xvii. 6. 
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Silent and waste her bowera, 
Where once the mighty trod, 

And sunk those guilty towers, 
WhUe Baal reign*d as God ! 

" Go," — said the Lord — ** Ye conqaerors ! 

Steep in her blood your swords. 
And rase to earth her battlements,' 

For they are not the Lord's ! 
Till Zion's mournful daughter 

O'er kindred bones shall tread. 
And Hinnom's vale of slaughter* 

ShaU hide but half her dead !" 



WHO IS THE MATO? 

ST. JEROME'S LOVE.» 

Air— Beethoven. 

Who is the maid my spirit seeks. 

Through cold reproof and slander's blight? 
Has she Love's roses on her cheeks 7 

Is her* 8 an eye of this world's light? 
No, — wan and sunk with midnight prayer 

Are the pale looks of her I love ; 
Or if, at times, a light be there. 

Its beam is kindled from above. 

I chose not her, my soul's elect. 

From those who seek their Maker's shrine 
In gems and garlands proudly deck'd, 

As if themselves were things divine ! 
No — Heaven but faintly warms the breast 

That beats beneath a broider'd veil ; 
And she who comes in glittering vest 

To mourn her frailty, still is frail.* 

Not 80 the faded form I prize 

And love, because its bloom is gone ; 
The glory in those sainted eyes 

Is all the grace her brow puts on. 
And ne'er was Beauty's dawn so bright, 

So touching as that form's decay. 
Which, like the altar's trembling light, 

In holy lustre wastes away ! 



THE BIRD, LET LOOSE. 
Air — Beethoven. 
The bird, let loose in eastern skies. 
When hastening fondly home, 

1 " Take away her battlements ; for they are not the 
Lord's."— Jifr. v. 10. 

2 " Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
it shall no more be called Tophet, nor the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom, but the Valley of Slaughter; for they shall bury 
in Tophet till there be no place." — Jer. vii. 32. 

3 These lines were suggested by a passage in St. Jerome's 
reply to some calumnious remarks that had been circulated 
upon his intimacy with the matron Paula: — " Numquid me 
vestes sericJR, nitentos gemmte, picta facies, aut auri rapuit 
hmbitio *? Nulla fuit alia Romte matronarum, quoB meam 
possit edomnre mentem, nisi lugens atque jejunans, fletu 
pene ctecata." — Epist. " Si iibi putem.'^ 

4 Ou y*P %po<ro^op««wT»)v SxapuauTciv iti.-—Chry808t. 
Homil. 8. in Epist. ad Tim. 

5 The carrier-pigeon, it is well known, flies at an elevated 
pitch, in order to surmount every obstacle between her and 
the place to which she is destined. 



Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 

Where idle warblers roam. 
But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bomids her flig^ 

Nor shadow dims her way. * 

So grant me, God ! from eveiy care 

And stain of passion fiee, 
Aloft, through Virtue's purer air. 

To hold my course to Thee ! 
No sin to cloud — ^no lure to stay 

My Soul, as home she springs ; — 
Thy sunshine on her joyftil way, 

"Thy freedom in her wings ! 



OH ! THOU WHO DRVST THE MOUBN 
ER'S TEAR ! 

Air—HAYDN. 

" He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth np tb 
wounds.*' — P3alm cxlvii. 3. 

Oh ! Thou who dry'st the mourner's tear, 

How dark this world would be. 
If, when deceived and wounded here. 

We could not fly to Thee. 
The friends who in our sunshine live, 

When winter comes, are flown; 
And he who has but tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone. 
But Thou wilt heal that broken heart. 

Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part. 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When joy no longer soothes or cheers. 

And even the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears. 

Is dimm'd and vanish'd too ! 
Oh ! who would bear life's stormy doon), 

Did not thy wing of love 
Come, brightly wafting through the gloom 

Our peace-branch from above ? 
Then sorrow, touch'd by Thee, grows bright 

With more than rapture's ray ; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day I 



WEEP NOT FOR THOSE. 

Air — AvisoN. 

Weep not for those whom the veil of die tomb. 

In life's happy morning, hath hid from onr eyes 
Ere sin threw a blight o'er the spirit's young blooi 

Or earth had profaned what was bom for the ski 
Death chill'd the fair fountain ere sorrow had stain'c 

'Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course. 
And but sleeps till the sunshine of heaven has 
chain'd it. 

To water that Eden where first was its source! 
Weep not for those whom the veil of Ibe tomb^ 

In life's happy morning, hath hid firom oar eyei 
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Cre sin threw a blighto^er the spirit's young bloom, 
Or earth had profaned what was bom for the skies. 

Mourn not for her, the young Bride of the Vale,* 

Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now, 
Ere life's early lustre had time to grow pale, 

And the garland of love was yet fresh on her brow ! 
Oh ! then was her moment, dear spirit, for flying 

From this gloomy world, while its gloom was un- 
known — 
And the wild hymns she warbled so sweetly, in dying. 

Were echoed in heaven by lips like her own ! 
IVeep not for her, — in her spring-time she flew 

To that land where the wings of the soul are un- 
furl'd, 
•And now, like a star beyond evening's cold dew. 

Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world. 



THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT 

SHRINE. 

Air — Stevenson. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord ! that Arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs. 
And silent thoughts my only prayers.* 

My choir shail be the moonlight waves. 
When murmuring homeward to their caves. 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 
Even more than music, breathes of Thee ! 

I '11 seek, by day, some glade unknown. 
All light and silence, like thy throne ! 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaven, on which 't is bliss to look. 
Shall be my pure and shining book. 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I '11 read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam's track ; 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 

There 's nothing bright, above, below. 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
-But in -its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the Deity ! 

There ^s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright agaiii ! 



1 This second verse, which I wrote long after the first, 
alludes to the fate of a very lovely aod amiable girl, the 
daughter of the late Colonel Bainbrigge, who was married 
tn Ashbourne church, October 31, 1815, and died of a fever 
in a few weeks after: the sound of her marriage- bells seem- 
ed scarcely out of our ears when we heard of her death. 
During her last deltriam she sung several hymns, in a voice 
even clearer and sweeter than usual, and among them were 
some from the present collection (particularly^ "There's 
nothing bright but Heaven,") which this very interesting 
girl had often beard during the summer. 

2 Pii orant tacite. 



SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL. 

MmiAArS SONG. 

Atr— AvisoN.* 

" And Miriam, the Prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances.*' — Exod. xv. 20. 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph'd, — ^his people are free. 
Sing — ^for the pride of the tjrrant is broken. 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave--* 
How vain was their boasting ! — ^The Lord hath but 
spoken. 

And chariots and horsemen are simk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph'd, — ^his people are free. 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord ! 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword !— 

Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 
For the Lord hath look'd out from his pillar of glory,' 

And all her brave thousands are dash'd in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph'd, — ^his people are free. 



GO, LET ME WEEP! 

Air — Stevenson. 

Go, let me weep ! there 's bliss in tears, 

When he who sheds .them inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years 

Eflaced by every drop that steals. 
The fruitless showers of worldly woe 

Fall dark to earth, and never rise ; 
While tears that from repentance flow, 

In bright exhalement reach the t^dea. 
Go, let me weep ! there 's bUss in tean^ 

When he who sheds them inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years 

Eflaced by every drop that steals. 

Leave me to sigh o'er hours that flew 

More idly than the siunmer's wind, 
And, while they pass'd, a fragrance threw, 

But left no trace of sweets behind. — 
The warmest sigh that pleasure heaves 

Is cold, is faint to those that swell 
The heart where pure repentance grieves 

O'er hours of pleasure loved too well ! 
Leave me to sigh o'er days that flew 

More idly than the sunmier's wind, 
And, while they pass'd, a fragrance threw, 

But left no trace of sweets behind. 



I I have so altered the character of this air, which is 
ft'om the beginning of one of Avison's old-fashioned con- 
certos, that, without this acknowledgment, it could hardly 
I think, be recognised. 

3 " And it came to pass, that, in the mominf^watefa, Um 
Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians, through th* 
pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of Um 
Egyptians." — Exod, xiv. 24. 
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COUE NOT, OH LORD ! 
Atr— Hatdjt. 

Come not, oh Lord ! in the dretd robe of splendour 
Thou worest on the Mount, in the day of thine ire ; 

Come veird in those shadows, deep, awful, but tender, 
Which Mercy flings over thy features of fire ! 

Lord ! thou reraemberest the night, when thy nation* 
Stood fronting her foe by the red-rolling stream ; 

On Egypt^ thy pillar frown*d dark desolation. 
While Israel bask'd all the night in its beam. 

So, when the dread clouds of anger enfold thee, 
From us, in thy mercy, the dark side remove ; 

While shrouded in terrors the guilty behold thee. 
Oh ! turn upon us the mild light of thy Love ! 



WERE NOT THE SINFUL MARY'S TEARS. 

Air — Stevenson. 

Were not the sinful Mary's tears 

An offering worthy heaven. 
When o'er the faults of former years 

She wept — and was forgiven ? — 

When, bringing every balmy sweet 

Her day of luxury stored, 
She o'er her Saviour's hallo w'd feet 

The precious perfumes pour'd ; — 

And wiped them with that golden hair. 

Where once the diamond shone, 
Though now those gems of grief were there 

Which shine for God alone ! 

Were not those sweets so humbly shed, — 
That hair — ^those weeping eyes, — 

And the sunk heart, that inly bled, — 
Heaven's noblest sacrifice ? 

Thou that hast slept in error's sleep. 
Oh wouldst thou wake in heaven, 

Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 
" Love much"' — and be forgiven ! 



AS DOWN IN THE SUNLESS RETREATS. 

Air — Haydn. 

As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean. 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see. 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion. 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee, 
My God ! silent to thee— 
Pure, warm, silent, to thee : 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee ! 

1 " And h cam'" between the camp of the Egyptians nnd 
the ciiinp of Isia<*l; nnd it was a cloud and darkness to 
them, hut it gave light by night to these." — Exod. xiv. 20. 
Wy applicution of this passage is borrowed from some late 
prose writer, whoso name I am ungrateful enough to forget. 

2 Instead of" On Egypt" here, it will suit the music bet- 
ter to sing "On these;" and in the third line of the next 
verse, " While shrouded" may, with the saino view, be al- 
tered to " While wrapp'd." 

3 " Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much." — St. Luke vii. 47. 



Am Btill to the flar of its wonhip, Aough clouded. 

The needle pointe ftitbfully o'er the dia tea. 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded. 
The hope of my spirit turns tren^ling to thee, 
My God ! trembling to thee^ 
True, fond, tremUing, to thee : 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry w <>rld shrouded, 
Tlie hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee ! 



BUT WHO SHALL SER 

Au^-Stevenson. 

But who shall see the glorious day ; 

When, throned on Zion's brow, 
The Lord shall rend that veil away 

Which hides the nations now !' 
When earth no more beneath the fear 

Of his rebuke shall lie ;' 
When pain shall cease, and every tear 

Be wiped from every eye !* 

Then, Judah ! thou no more shalt moom 

Beneath the heathen's chain ; 
Thy days of splendour shall return. 

And all be new again.* 
The Fount of Life shall then be quaff*d 

In peace, by all who come !^ 
And every wind that blows shall waft 

Some long-lost exile home ! 



ALMIGHTY GOD ! 

CHORUS OP PRIESTS. 

Air — Mozart. 

Almighty God ! when round thy dirine 
The palm-tree's heavenly branch we twine,* 
(Emblem of Life's eternal ray. 
And Love that " fadeth not away,'*) 
We bless the dowers, expanded all,^ 
We bless the leaves that never fall. 
And trembling say, " In Eden thus 
The Tree of Life may flower for us !" 

When round thy cherubs, smiling calm 
Without their flames," we wreath the palm, 

1 " And he will destroy in this aiountain the face of tbe 
covering cast over all people, and the veil that is spread 
over all nations.*' — Isaiah xxv. 7. 

2 " The rebuke of his people shall he take away fiom off 
all tbe earth." — Jsaiah xxv. 8. 

3 ''And God shall wipe away all tears fh>in their eyes; 
neither shall there be any more pain.*' — Rev. xxi. 4. 

4 " And he that sat upon the throne sud, Behokl, I make 
all things new." — Rev. xxi. 5. 

5 "And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely."— i?M). xxii. 17. 

6 " The Scriptures having declared that the T^nnple of 
Jerusa4em was a type of the Messiah, it is natural to con- 
clude that the Paints^ which made so conspicnoas a figure 
in that structure, represented that Life and ImwurtalUg 
which were brought to light by the Gospel.** — ObMrviUun* 
on the Palm, as a sacred Emblem, by W. Ti|^e. 

7 "And he carved all the walls of the bouse round tbont 
with carved figures of chcrubims, and palm-trees, and efe» 
flowers." — 1 Kings vi. 29. 

8 " When the passover of the tabernacles was revealed to 
the great law-giver in the mount, then the cberubie imaiei 
which appeared in that structure were no longer sorrooomd 
by flames; for the tabernacle was a type of tbe diqMasatioB 
of mercy, by which Jehovah confirmed his graeioos cots 
nant to redeem mankind.'*— Oftssrvotisiu «« tkt Palm 
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Oh God '. we feel the emblem true,— 
Thy mercy ia elernal loo ! 
Those chetuhs wiih ihdr Bmiling eyes, 
Thai crown or pshn which never diea, 
Are but the tyjiet of Ihee above- 
Eternal Life, asd Peace, and Loie ! 



OH FAIR! OHPUREBT! 

SAINT AUGUSTINE TO HIS BIBTEE,' 

Air — MOOBE, 

On fair 1 oh parest ! be thou ibe dove 
Thai fli«a atone lo Bome lunny grove. 
And Uvea unseen, and bathea her wing, 
All vescil white in the limpid spring. 
There, if the hovering hawk be near, 
Thai limpid apnng in its mirror clear 
ID reach hia prey. 



Andw 



u the Cli 



ubirdai 



The aacied pages of God's own book 
Shall be (he ipring, the elemll brook. 
In whose holy mirror, nighl and day. 
Thou wilt study Heaven's reflected aj :— 
And should ihe foes of virtue dare. 
With gloomy wing, lo seek thee there, 
Thou wilt see how dark their shadows lie 
Between heaven and Ihee, and trembUng fly! 

Ob ! be hke the dove ; 
Oh fail I oh purest ! be like the dove. 



ANGEL OF CHARnr. 
jlii'— Handel. 

Anoel of Charity, who from above 

Comest to dwell a pilgrim here. 
Thy voice is music, thy smile is love, 

And pity's soul is in thy tear ! 
When on the shrine of God were laid 

First-thiils of all most good and fair. 
That ever grew in Eden's shade, 

Thine was the holiest oflering there I 

Hope and her sister. Faith, were given 



1 Id Bl AutuiUae'i IteBliis upon lbs tdnaltgtw of i 
ncifulpalHge, fium ithieh the thought of tlm reog wa 



But long as Love, almighty Love, 
Shall on tuB throne of thrones aUdt 

Hion shalt, oh ! Charity, dwell above. 
Smiling for ever by hia side. 



BEHOLD THE SUN. 
Air— Lord Morn ihh ton. 
Behold the sun, how bright 

From yonder east he springs. 
As if the soul of Ufe snd light 
Were breathing from his wings. 

80 bright the gospel broke 



Stars duBier'd through the sky— 
Bui oh how dim, how pale were IhoM, 
To his one burning eye ! 

So truth lent many a lay. 

To bless ibe Pagan's night— 
But, Lord, how weak, how cold were they 

To iby one glorioua lighl ! 



LORD, WHO SHAU. BEAR TOAT DAY. 
Air— Ds, Bof cr ' 

Lord, who shall bear ihal day. so dread, so splendid. 
When we shall see thy angel hovering o'er 

This sinful world, with hand 10 heaven eitended, 
And hear him Bweai- by thee thai tune's no more ?■ 

When earth shall see thy fasl-consuming ray — 

Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day I 

When thro' the world diy awful call hath sounded— 
"Wake, oh ye deadjtojudgmfntwake, ye dead!"' 

And from the clouds, by acraph eyes surrounded. 
The Saviour shall put forth his radiant bead ; ■ 

While earth and heaven before him pass away — * 

Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear thai day? 

When, with a glance, the eternal Judge shaD sever 
Edrlb's evil Bpiiits from the pure and bright. 

And say to liose, " Depart from me for ever !" 
To Uiae, - Come, dwell with me in endless li^ !"• 



% " Then Failli ihali tt% and koly Hops ihi 
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When each and all in silence take their way — 
Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day ? 



OH! TEACH ME TO LOVE THEE. 

Air— Hatdn. 

Oh ! teach me to lore thee, to feel what thou art, 
Till, fiU'd with the one sacred image, my heart 

Shall other passions disown — 
like some pore tranple that shines apart. 

Reserved for thy worship alone ! 

In joy and in sorrow, through praise and through 

blame. 
Oh still let me, living and dying the same. 

In thy service bloom and decay — 
Like some lone altar, whose votive flame 

la holiness wasteth away ! 

Though bom in this desert, and doom'd by my birth. 
To pain and affliction, to darkness and dearth, 

On thee let my spirit rely — 
like some rude dial, that, fix*d on earth. 

Still looks for its light from the sky ! 



WEEP, CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 

Air — Stevenson. 

Weep, weep for him, the man of God — * 

In yonder vale he sunk to rest. 
But none of earth can point the sod* 

That flowers above his sacred head. 
Weep, children of Israel, weep ! 

His doctrines fell like heaven's rain,* 
His words refresh'd like heaven's dew — 

Oh, ne'er shall Israel see again 
A chief to Grod and her so true. 
Weep, children of Israel, weep ! 

Remember ye his parting gaze. 
His farewell song by Jordan's tide. 

When, full of glory and of days. 
He saw the promised land — and died !* 
Weep, children of Israel, weep ! 

Yet died he not as men who sink. 
Before our eyes, to soulless clay ; 

But, changed to spirit, like a wink 
Of summer lightning, pass'd away !' 
Weep, children of Israel, weep ! 

1 " And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the 
plains of Moab."— />ettt. xxxiv. 8. 

2 *' And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab : 
but no man kuoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.*' — Ibid. 

ver. 6. . , „ 

3 " My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall 
distil as the dew."— Jlfcse*' Soiifir. 

4 " I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou 
Shalt not 20 over thither." — Ver. 5. 

5 " As ne was going to embrace Eleazer and Joshua, and 
was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood over him on 
the sudden, and he disappeared in a certain vallev, although 
he wrote in the Holy Books, that he died, which was done 
out of fear, lest they should venture to say that, because of 
his rxtraordinary virtue, ho went to God." — JoM^kus^ Book 
iv. chap. viii. 



LIKE MORNING, WHEN HER EARLST 

BREEZE. 

Atr— Bbithoyen. 

Like morning, when her early fareeie 
Breaks up die surfaee of the seas, 
That, in their furrows, dark with night, 
Her hand may sow the seeds of light — 

Thy grace ean send its breathings o'er 
The spirit,, dark and lost before, 
And, freshening all its depths, prepare: 
For truth divine to enter there ! 

Till David tooch'd his sacred lyie, 
In silence lay the unbreathing wir&.^ 
But when he swept its chords along, 
Even angels stoop'd to hear that song. 

So sleeps the soul, till thou, O Lord, 
Shall deign to touch its lifeless chord — 
Till, waked by thee, its breath shall rise 
In music, worthy of the skies ! 



COME, YE DISCONSOLATE. 
Air — Qermcau 

Come, ye disconsolate, where'er you languish. 
Come, at the shrine of Grod fervently tmeel r 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your u 
guish — 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heaL 

Joy of the desolate, light of the straying^ 
Hope, when all others die, fadeless and pure, 

Here speaks the Comforter, in God's name saying- 
** Elaith has no sorrows that Heaven cannot cure. 

Go, ask the infidel, what boon he brings tu, 
What charm for aching hearts he can reveal. 

Sweet as that heavenly promise Hope sings us-~ 
" Earth has no sorrow that God cannot heaL" 



AWAKE, ARISE, THY LIGHT IS COME. 

Air — Stevenson. 

Awake, arise, thy light is come;* 
The nations, that before outshone tbe^ 

Now at thy feet lie dark and dumb— 
The glory of the Lord is on thee I 

Arise— the Gentiles, to thy ray, 
From every nook of earth slnll clmter; 

And kings and princes haste to pay 
Their homage to thy rising h^rtie.* 



lift up thine eyes around, and 

O'er foreign fields, o'er fiuthest waten, 
Thy exiled sons return to diee. 

To thee return thy home-sick dan^iten.' 



1 "Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory < 
the Lord is risen upon thee." — I$aiak Iz. 

2 " And the Gentiles shaU come to thy ligl^jand kimi 
the brightness of thy rising.** — Isaiak Ix. 

3 " Lifl up thine eyes round about and see ; all they fstfc 
themselves together, they corns to thee: thy aoos abul 00a 
fiom afar, andthy daughters shall bsawisd «tt^sidt.**—i 
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And camels rich, from Midian's tents, 
Shall lay their treasures down before thee ; 

And Saba bring her gold and scents, 
To fill thy air, and sparkle o'er thee.' 

See who are these that, like a cloud,' 
Are gathering from all earth's dominionsi 

Like doves, long absent, when allow'd 
Homeward to shoot their trembling pinions. 

Surely the isles shall wait for me,' 
The ships of Tarshish round will hover, 

To bring thy sons across the sea, 
And wafl their gold and silver over. 

And LebaAon, thy pomp shall grace— ^ 
The fir, the pine, the palm victorious 

Shall beautify our Holy Place, 
And make the ground I tread on glorious. 

No more shall discord haunt thy ways,^ 
Nor ruin waste thy cheerless nation ; 

But thou shalt call thy portals. Praise, 
And thou shalt name thy walls. Salvation. 

The sun no more shall make thee bright," 
Nor moon shall lend her lustre to thee ; 

But GrOD Himself shall be thy Light, 
And flash eternal glory through thee. 

Thy sun shall never more go down ; 

A ray, from heav'n itself descended, 
Shall light thy everlasting crown — 

Thy days of mourning all are ended.' 

My own, elect, and righteous Land ! 

The Branch, for ever green and vernal, 
Which I have planted with this hand — 

Live thou shalt in Life Eternal." 



THERE IS A BLEAK DESERT. 

Air— Ceescentini. 
There is a bleak Desert, where daylight grows 

weary 
Of wasting its smile on a region so dreary — 

What may that Desert be ? 
T is Life, cheerless Life, where the few joys that come 
Are lost, like that daylight, for 't is not their home. 

1 " The multitude of camels shall cover thee ; the drome- 
daries of Midian and Epbah; all they from Sheba shall 
come ; they shall bring gold and incense." — Isaiah Ix. 

2 " Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves 
to their windows 1'* — lb. 

3 '" Sorely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarmbish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and 
their gold with them." — lb. 

4 ** The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee ; the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary, and I will mue the place of my feet 
gk>rioQs." — fb. 

5 " Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting 
nor destruction within thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy 
walls, Salvation, and thy gates. Praise." — lb. 

"Thy sun shall be no more thy light by day ; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee; but the Lord 
■hiDl be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory."— /». 

7 ** Thy sun shall no more go down ; for the Lord shall be 
thine evenaating light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
•nded." — lb. 

8 "Thv people also shall be all righteous; they shall in- 
Iwrit the nnd for ever, the branch ofmy planting, the work 
of my hands."— A. 



There is a lone Pilgrim, before whose &int eyes 
The water he pants for but sparkles and flies— 

Who may that Pilgrim be ? 
'T is Man, hapless Man, through this life tempted on 
By fair shining hopes, that in shining are gone. 

There is a bright Fountain, through that Desert steal- 
ing, 

To pure lips alone its refreshment revealing — 
What may that Fountain be ? 

'T is Truth, holy Truth, that, like springs under 
ground. 

By the gifted of Heaven alone can be found.' 

There is a fair Spirit, whose wand hath the spell 
To point where those waters in secrecy dwell— 

Who may that Spirit be? 
'T is Faith, humble Faith, who hath leam'd tho^ 

where'er 
Her wand stoops to worship, the Truth must be there 



SINCE FIRST THY WORD. 
Air — Nicholas Freeman. 

Since first thy word awaked my heart, 
Like new life dawning o'er me. 

Where'er I turn mine eyes, Thou art, 
All light and love before me. 

Nought else I feel, or hear or see- 
All bonds of earth I sever — 

Thee, oh God, and only Thee 
I live for, now and ever. 

like him, whose fetters dropp'd away 

When light shone o'er his prison,^ 
My spirit, touch'd by Mercy's ray. 

Hath from her chains arisen. 
And shall a soul Thou bid'st be firee 

Return to bondage ? — never ! 
Thee, oh God, and only Thee 

I live for, now and ever. 



HARK ! 'T IS THE BREEZE. 

Air — ^Rousseau. 

Hare ! — 't is the breeze of twilight calling 

Earth's weary children to repose ; 
While, round the couch of Nature falling, 

Gently the night's soft curtains close. 
Soon o'er a world, in sleep reclining. 

Numberless stars, through yonder dark, 
Shall look, like eyes of cherubs shining 

From out the veils that hid the Ark ! 

Guard us, oh Thou, who never sleepest, 
Thou who, in silence throned above. 

Throughout all time, unwearied, keepest 
Thy watch of Glory, Power, and Love. 



1 In singing, the following line had better be adopted— 

" Can but by the gifted of heaven be fouid.'* 

2 *^ And, beholdj the an{[el of the Lord came npoo himi 
and a light shined m the priion, and hii chains iell off from 
his hands." — AcU xii. 7. 



C: 
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OnBt that, beneath thine eye, ■ecmely 
Oar soula, awhile from life withdrawn, 

May, in their darkness, stilly, porely. 
Like ** sealed fountains," rest till dawn. 



WHERE IS YOUR DWELLING, YE 
SAINTED? 

Air—HABsm. 

Whkrk is your dwelling, ye sainted 7 

Through what Elysium more bright 
Than fancy or hope ever painted. 

Walk ye in glory and light 7 
Who the same kingdom inherits 7 

Breathes there a soul that may dare 
Look to that world of spirits 7 

Or hope to dwell wiUi you there 7 

Sages who, ev'n in exploring 

Nature through all her bright ways. 
Went, like the semphs, adoring. 

And veil'd your eyes in the blaze— 
Martjrrs, who left for our reaping 

Truths you had sown in your blood — 
Sinners, whom long years of weeping 

Chasten'd from evU to good — 

Maidens who, like the young Crescent, 

Turning away your pale brows 
From earth, and the light of the Present, 

LookM to your Heavenly Spouse — 
Say, through what region enchanted 

Walk ye, in heaven's sweet air 7 
Or, oh, to whom is it granted. 

Bright souls, to dwell with you there? 



HOW LIGHTLY MOUNTS THE MUSFS 

WING. 

Air— Anonymous. 

How lightly mounts the Muse's wing, 

Whose theme is in the skies- 
Like morning larks, that sweeter sing 

The nearer heaven they rise ! 

Though Love his wreathed Ijrre may tune. 

Yet ah ! the flowers he round it wreathes 
Were pluck'd beneath pale Passion's moon. 

Whose madness from their odour breathes. 
How purer far the sacred lute. 

Round which Devotion ties 
Sweet flowers that turn to heav'nly ihiit. 

And palm that never dies. 

Though War's high-sounding harp may be 

Most welcome to the hero's ears, 
Alas, his chords of victory 

Are bathed, all o'er, with tears. 
How far more sweet their numbers run 

Who hymn, like saints above. 
No victor, but the Eternal One, 

No trophies but of Love ! 



GO FORTH TO THE MOUNT. 

Atr— Stktknson. 

Go forth to the Mount— bring the olive-braneh hcmie,' 
And rejoice, for the day of oar Freedom k come ! 
From that time,' when ibe moon upon Ajalon's vak, 
Looking motionlMi down,' nw the Idiigi of the 

earth. 
In the presence of God'i mig^ity Chaminim, grow 

pale- 
Oh never had Jndah an hoor of each mirth ! 
Go forth to the Meant— l»ing the oliTe-branch hcnne, 
And rejoice, for the day of oar Freedom in come ! 

Bring myrtle and palmr-bring the boag^ of each tree 
That is worthy to wave o'er the tents of the Free.* 
From that day, when the footsteps of Israel shone, 

With a light not their own, through the Jordan's 
deep tide, 
Whose waters shrunk back as the Aik glided on—* 

Oh never had Judah an hour of such pride ! 
Go forth to the moont— bring the oUve-brandh home^ 
And rejoice, for the day of our Freedom is come! 



IS IT NOT SWEET TO THINK, HERE- 

AFTER. 

Atn— HATDif. 

Is it not sweet to think, hereafter. 

When the spirit leaves this sphere. 
Love, with deathless wings, sludl waft her 

To those she long hath mooni'd for here? 
Hearts, from which 't was death to sever. 

Eyes, this world can ne'er restore. 
There, as warm, as bright as ever, 

Shsdl meet us and be lost no more. 

When wearily we wander, asking 

Of earth and heaven, where are they, 
Beneath whose smile we once lay basldiij^ 

Ble&t, and thinking bliss would stay ! 
Hope still lifts her radiant finger 

Pointing to the eternal home. 
Upon whose portal yet they linger. 

Looking back for us to come. 

Alas — alas— <ioth Hope deceive us ? 

Shall friendship — ^love — shall all those ties 
That bind a moment, and then leave as. 

Be found again where nothing dies ? 
Oh ! if no other boon were given. 

To keep our hearts from wrong and staiiiy 
Who would not try to win a heaven 

Where all we love shall live again 7 



1 " And that they shoold pabliih and proclaim in all their 
cities, and in Jerusalem, saying, Go forth unts the moanl 
and fetch olive-branches,** etc etc— %WUb. viii. 15. 

2 " For lince the days of Joehoa the sob of Nan, onto 
that day, had not the children of Israel done so : and there 
was very great frladnesa.** — lb. 17. 

3 " Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and then, Moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon.'*— Je«A. x. IS. 

4 " Fetch olive-branches and pine-branehes, and m/rtle* 
branches, and palm-branches, and Inranebes of thiek trees, 
to make i>ooihs." — Jfek. viti. IS. 

5 " And the priests that bare the ark of the e e ve aanl of 
the Lord stood firm on dry ground in the mite of Jorfaa, aad 
all the Israelites passed over on dry groimd.**— JMTui 17. 
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WAR AGAINST BABYLON. 

Air — NovELLO. 

"War against Babylon!" shout we around/ 
Be our banners through earth unfurl'd ; 
Rise up, ye nations, ye kings, at the sound — ' 

" War against Babylon !" shout through the world ! 
Oh thou, that dwellest on many waters,' 

Thy day of pride is ended now ; 
And the dark curse of Israel's daughters 



1 " Shout against her round about.** — Jer. i. 15. 

2 " Set up a standard ic the land, blow the trumpet 
among the nations, prepare the nations against her^all to- 
gether against her the kingdoms,** etc. etc. — fb. li. 27. 

3 " Oh thouj that dwellest upon many waters, thy end is 
eome." — Jer. 1. 13. 

3 A 



Breaks, like a thunder-cloud, over thy brow ! 
War, war, war against Babylon ! 

Make bright the arrows, and gather the shields,' 

Set the standard of God on high — 
Swarm we, like locusts, o'er all her fields, 

" Zion" oiur watchword, and "vengeance" our cry ! 
Woe ! woe ! — ^the time of thy visitation^ 

Is come, proud Land, thy doom is cast — 
And the bleak wave of desolation 

Sweeps o'er thy guilty head, at last ! 
War, war, war against Babylon ! 



1 " Make bright the arrows ; gather the shields set 

the standard u|)on the walls of Babylon.'* — lb. 

2 " Woe unto them ! for their day is come, the time cf 
their visitation." — Jb. 
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fiLACK AND BLUE EYES. 

Thk brilliant black eye 

May in triumph let fly 
All it! dartSf without caring who feeli *em ; 

But the soft eye of blue. 

Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals 'em. 

Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny ! 

The soil eye of blue. 

Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals 'em, dear Fanny ! 

The black eye may say, 

"Come and worship my ray, — 
By adoring, perhaps you may move me !" 

But the blue eye, half hid, 

Says, from under its lid, 
**I love, and I'm yours if you love me !" 

Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny ! 

The bine eye, half hid. 

Says, from under its lid, 
" I love, and am yours if you love me !" dear Fanny ! 

Then tell me, oh ! why. 

In that lovely eye. 
Not a charm of its tint I discover ; 

Or why should you wear 

The only blue pair 
That ever said " No" to a lover? 

Dear Fanny ! dear Fanny! 

Oh ! why should you wear 

The only blue pair 
That ever said "No" to a lover, dear Fanny 7 



Then say, oh niy no more 
That lovers' pftini are sweet • 

I never, never can 
Believe the fond deceit. 



DEAR FANNY. 

Shx has beanty, but still yon moat keep yoor hetit 
cool; 
She has wit, but you must not be caught to; 
Thus Reason advises, but Reason 'a a fool. 
And 't is not the first time I have though so, 
Dear Fanny. 

" She is lovely !" Then love her, nor let the faliai fly{ 
'T is the charm of youth's vanishing eeasoo: 

Thus Love has advised me, and who wiU deny 
That Love reasons much better than Reaaon, 
Dear Fanny ? 



CEASE, OH CEASE TO TEMPT ! 

Cease, oh cease to tempt 

My tender heart to love I 
It never, never can 

So wild a flame approve. 
All its joys and puns 

To others I resign ; 
But be the vacant heart. 

The careless bosom mine. 
Then cease, oh cease to tempt 

My tender heart to love ! 
It never, never can 

So wild a flame approve. 

Say, oh say no more 

That lovers' pains are sweet ! 
I never, never can 

Believe the fond deceit. 
Weeping dsy and night, 

Consuming life in sigha,— 
This is the lover's lot. 

And tbia I no'er could prize. 



DID NOT. 

'T WAS a new feeling— som^ing mors 
Than we had dared to own before. 

Which then we hid not, which then we hid no! 
We saw it in each other'a eye, 
• And wish'd, in every murmnr'd ai^ 

To speak, but did not ; to speak, but did not 

She felt my lips' impaadon'd toach — 
'T was the first time I dared ao much. 

And yet she chid not, and yet she chid not ; 
But whisper'd o'er my burning tvow, 
" Oh ! do you doubt I love you now?** 

Sweet soul ! I did not; sweet aoul! I did not 

Warmly I feh her bosom thrill, 

I press'd it closer, closer atill. 
Though gently bid not, though gently bid not) 

Till— oh ! the world hath aeldom beaid 

Of lovers, who so nearly err'd. 
And yet who did not, and yet who did not 



FANNY, DEAREST! 

Oh ! had I leisure to sigh and moom, 

Fanny, dearest! for thee I'd aigfa; 
And every smile on my cheek ahoidd tan 

To tears, when thou art nigh. 
But, between love, and wine, and aleep. 

So busy a life I live. 
That even the time it woold take to weep 

Is more than my heart can give 
Then bid me not despair and pine, 

Fanny, deareat of all the deara! 
The love, that 'a ordered to badie m 

Would be aove to take oold ia 
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Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 

Fanny, dearest ! thy image lies ; 
But, oh ! the mirror would cease to shine, 

If dimm'd too oflen with sighs. 
They lose the half of beauty's light. 

Who view it through sorrow's tear ; 
And 't is but to see thee truly bright 

That I keep my eye-beam clear. 
Then wait no longer till tears shall flow — 

Fanny, dearest ! the hope is vain ; 
If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow, 

I shall never attempt it with rain. 



FANNY WAS IN THE GROVE. 

Fanny was in the grove. 
And Lubin, her boy, was nigh ; 

Her eye was warm with love, 
And her soul was warm as her eye. 

Oh ! oh ! if Lubin now would sue, 

Oh ! oh ! what could Fanny do ? 

Fanny was made for bliss. 
But she was young and shy ; 

And when he had stolen a kiss. 
She blush'd, and said with a sigh-~ 

" Oh ! oh ! Lubin, ah ! tell me true. 

Oh ! oh ! what are you going to do ?" 

They wander'd beneath the shade. 
Her eye was dimm'd with a tear, 

For ah ! the poor little maid 

Was thrilling with love and fear. 

Oh ! oh ! if Lubin would but sue. 

Oh ! oh ! what could Fanny do ! 

Sweetly along the grove 
The birds sang all the while, 

And Fanny now said to her love, 
With a frown that was half a smile— 

** Oh ! oh ! why did Lubin sue ? 

Oh ! oh ! why did Lubin sue ?" 



HERE 'S THE BOWER. 

Here *s the bower she loved so much^ 

And the tree she planted ; 
Here 's the harp she used to touch-~ 

Oh ! how that touch enchanted ! 
Roses now unheeded sigh ; 

Where 's the hand to wreath them 7 
Songs around neglected lie, 

Where 's the lip to breathe them ? 
Here *s the bower she loved so much. 

And the tree she planted ; 
Here 's the barp she used to touch — 

Oh ! how that touch enchanted ! 

Spring may bloom, but she we loved 

Ne'er shall feel its sweetness ! 
Time, that once so fleetly moved. 

Now hath lost its fleetness. 
Years were days, when here she stray'd, 

Days were moments nearlier ; 
Heaven ne'er form'd a brighter maid. 

Nor Pity wept a dearer ! 
Here 's the bower she loved so much, 

And the tree she planted ; 
Here 's the harp she used to touch— 

Oh ! how that touch enchanted ! 



Viver en Cadenas, 

FROM LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM. 

F^ OM life without freedom, oh ! who would not fly ? 
For one day of freedom, oh ! who would not die ? 
Hark ! hark ! *t is the trumpet ! the call of the brave. 
The death-song of tyrants and dirge of the slave. 
Our country lies bleeding— oh ! fly to her aid ; 
One arm that defends is worth hosts that invade. 
From life without freedom, oh ! who would not fly ? 
For one day of freedom, oh ! who would not die ? 

In death's kindly bosom our last hope remains — 
The dead fear no tyrants, the grave has no chains ! 
On, on to the combat ! the heroes that bleed 
For virtue and mankind are heroes indeed. 
And oh ! even if Freedom from this world be driven. 
Despair not — at least we shall find her in heaven. 
In death's kindly bosom our last hope remains — 
The dead fear no tyrants, the grave has no chains. 



HOLY BE THE PILGRIM'S SLEEP 

Holt be the Pilgrim's sleep. 

From the dreams of terror free ; 
And may all, who wake to weep, 
Rest to-night as sweet as he ! 
Hark ! hark ! did I hear a vesper swell ? 

No, no — it is my loved Pilgrim's prayer : 
No, no— 't was but the convent bell. 
That tolls upon the midnight air. 
Holy be the Pilgrim's sleep ! 
Now, now again the voice I hear ; 
Some holy man is wand'ring near. 

O Pilgrim ! where hast thou been roaming 7 
Dark is the way, and midnight's coming. 
Stranger, I 've been o'er moor and mountain, 
To tell my beads at Agnes' fountain. 
And, Pilgrim, say, where art thou going 7 
Dark is the way, the winds are blowing. 
Weary with wand'ring, weak, I falter. 
To breathe my vows at Agnes' altar. 
Strew, then, oh ! strew his bed of rush^ ; ' 
Here he shall rest till morning blushes. 

Peace to them whose days are done. 

Death their eyelids closing ; 
Hark ! the burial-rite 's begun — 

*T is time for our reposing. 

Here, then, my Pilgrim's course is o'er : 
'Tis my master! 'tis my master! Welcome hers 
once more { 

Come to our shed — all toil is over; 

Pilgrim no more, bat knight and lover 
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I CAN NO LONGER STIFLE. 

I CAN no longer stifle, 
How much I long to rifle 

That little part 

They call the heart 
Of you, you lovely trifle ! 
You can no longer doubt it, 
So let me be about it ; 

Or on my word. 

And by the Lord, 
I '11 try to do without it. 

This pretty thing *8 as light, Sir, 
As any paper lute. Sir, 

And here and there. 

And God knows where. 
She takes her wheeling flight, Sir. 
Us lovera, to amuse us. 
Unto her tail she nooses ; 

There, hung Uke bobs 

Of straw, or nobs. 
She whisks us where she chuset . 



I SAW TIIE MOON RISE CLEAR. 

I SAW the moon rise clear 

O'er hills and vales of snow. 
Nor told my fleet rein-deer 

The track 1 wish'd to go. 
But quick he bounded forth ; 

For well my rein-deer knew 
I *ve but one path on earth — 

The path which leads to you. 

The gloom that winter cast 

How soon the heart forgets ! 
When summer brings, at last. 

The sun that never sets. 
So dawn'd my love for you ; 

Thus chasing every pain. 
Than summer sun more true, 

*T will never set again. 



JOYS THAT PASS AWAY. 

Jots that pass away like this, 
Alas ! are purchased dear. 
If every beam of bliss 
Is follow'd by a tear. 
Fare thee well ! oh, fare thee well ! 
Soon, too soon thou *st broke the spell. 
Oh ! I ne'er can love again 

The giri whose faithless art 
Could break so dear a chain, 
And with it break my heart. 

Once, when truth was in those eyes. 

How beautiful they shone ; 
But now that lustre flies, 
For truth, alas ! is gone. 
Fare thee well ! oh, fare thee well ! 
How I 've loved my hate shall tell. 



Oh ! bow lorn, how lost would prove 
Thy wretched viotiiii's fate, 

l£, when deceived in love. 
He could not fly to hate ! 



LIGHT SOUNDS THE HARP. 

Light sounds the harp when the combat is oTer— 
When heroes are rating, and joy is in bloom — 
When laurels hang loose from the brow of the lovtf 
And Cupid makes wings of the warrior'a plome. 
But, when the foe retiuiu>. 
Again the hero bums ; 
High flames the sword in his hand once nme; 
The clang of mingling anna 
b then the sound that charms. 
And brazen notes of war, fay thoosand Iruuip ela roar. 
Oh ! then comes the harp, when the combat is orer— 

When heroes are resting, and joy is in bloom- 
When laurels hang loose from the brow of the lover, 
And Cupid mAkes wings of the warrior's phune. 

light went the harp when the War-god, lediaing^ 

Lay lull'd on the white arm of B^mty to 
When round his rich annour the myrtle '. 
And flights of young doves made hie helmet tbv 
nest 
But, when the battle came. 
The hero's eye breathed flame : 
Soon from his neck the white aim was Amg ; 
While to his wakening ear 
No other sounds were dear. 
But brazen notes of war, by thousand trmnpeli simg. 
But then came the light harp, when danger was ended, 
And Beauty once more lull'd the War-god to rest; 
When tresses of gold with his laurels lay blended. 
And flights of young doves made his helmet tbnr 
nest 



LITTLE MARY'S EYE. 

Little Mary's eye 

Is roguish, and all that, Sir; 
But her little tongue 

Is quite too fall of chat, sir. 
Since her eye can speak 

Enough to tell her UisMS^ 
If she stir her tongue. 

Why — stop her mouth with 
Oh ! the little girls. 

Wily, warm, and winning ; 
When the angels tempt us to it, 

Who can keep from sinning? 

Nanny's beaming eye 
Looks as warm as any ; 
But her cheek was pale— 

Well-a^day, poor Nanny ! 
Nanny, in the field. 

She pluck'd a little posie. 
And Nanny^s pallid cheek 

Soon grew sleek and rc^y. 
Oh! the little girii, 
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Sue, the pretty nun. 

Prays with warm emotion ; 
Sweetly rolls her eye 

In love or in devotion. 
If her pious heart 

Softens to relieve you, 
She gently shares the crime. 

With, " Oh ! may God forgive you !" 
Oh! the little girls, 
. Wily, warm, and winning ; 
When angels tempt us to it, 

Who can keep from sinning? 



LOVE AND THE SUN-DIAL. 

YouNO Love found a Dial once, in a dark bhade. 
Where man ne*erhad wander*d nor sun-beam play'd ; 
"Why thus in darkness lie ?" whisperM young Love, 
** Thou, whose gay hours should in sun-shine move." 
•* I ne'er," said the Dial, " have seen the warm sun. 
So noonday and midnight to me. Love, are one." 

Then Love took the Dial away from the shade^ 
And placed her where Heaven's beam warmly play'd. 
There she reclined, beneath Love's gazing eye. 
While, all mark'd with sun-shine, her hours flew by. 
** Oh ! how," said the Dial, ** can any fair maid. 
That 's iK>m to be shone upon, rest in the shade ?" 

But night now comes on, and the sun-beam 's o'er. 
And Love stops to gaze on the Dial no more. 
Then cold and neglected, wrfaile bleak rain and winds 
Are storming around her, with sorrow she finds 
That Love had but number'd a few sunny hours. 
And l^fl the remainder to darkness and showers ! 



LOVE AND TIME. 

*T M said — but whether true or not 

Let bards declare who 've seen 'em — 
That Love and Time have only got 

One pair of wings between 'em. 
In courtship's first delicious hour. 

The boy full oft can spare 'em. 
So, loitering in his lady's bower. 

He lets the gray-beard wear 'em. 
Then is Time's hour of play ; 
Oh ! how he flies away ! 

But short the moments, short as bright. 

When he the wings can borrow ; 
If Time to-day has had his flight, 

Love takes his turn to-morrow. 
Ah ! Time and Love ! your change is then 

The saddest and most trying. 
When one begins to limp again. 

And t' other takes to flying. 
Then is Love's hour to stray ; 
Oh ! how he flies away ! 

But there 's a nymph — whose chains I feel, 

And bless the silken fetter — 
Who knows — ^the dear one ! — ^how to deal 

With Love and Time much better. 
So well she checks their wanderings, 

So peacefully she pairs 'em, 



That Love with her ne'er thinks of wings. 

And Time for ever wears 'em. 
This is Time's holiday ; 

Oh ! how he flies away ! 



LOVE, MY MARY, DWELLS WITH THEE. 

Love, my Mary, dwells with thee ; 
On thy cheek, his bed I see. 
No — that cheek is pale with care ; 
Love can find no roses there. 
'T is not on the cheek of rose 
Love can find the best repose : 
In my heart his home thou 'It see ; 
There he lives, and lives for thee. 

Love, my Mary, ne'er can roam. 
While he makes that eye his home. 
No— the eye with sorrow dim 
Ne'er can be a home for him. 
Yet, 't is not in beaming eyes 
Love for ever warmest lies : 
In my heart his home thou 'It see ; 
There he lives, and lives for thee. 



LOVE'S LIGHT SUMMER CLOUD. 

Pain and sorrow shall vanish before us — 
Youth may wither, but feeling will last ; 
And the shadow that e'er shall fall o'er us, 
Love's light summer-cloud sweetly shall cast. 
Oh ! if to love thee more 
Each hour I number o'er — 
If this a passion be 
Worthy of thee, 
Then be happy, for thus I adore thee. 

Charms may wither, but feeling shall last : 
All the shadow that e'er shall fall o'er thee. 
Love's light summer-cloud sweetly shall cast. 

Rest, dear bosom ! no sorrows shall pain thee, 

Sighs of pleasure alone shalt thou steal ; 
Beam, bright eyelid ! no weeping shall stain thee, 
Tears of rapture alone shalt thou feel. 
Oh ! if there be a charm 
In love, to banish harm — 
If pleasure's truest spell 
Be to love well, ^ 
Then be happy, for thus I adore thee. 

Charms may wither, but feeling shall last : 
All the shadow that e'er shall fall o'er thee. 
Love's light summer-cloud sweetly shall cast. 



LOVE, WAND'RING THROUGH 
GOLDEN MAZE. 

Love, wand'ring through the golden maze 

Of my beloved's hair. 
Traced every lock with fond delays, 

And, doting, linger'd there. 
And soon he found 't were vain to fly ; 

His heart was close confined, 
And every curlet was a tie — 

A chain by beauty twined. 
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MERRILY EVERY BOSOM BOUNDETH. 

THE TTROLESK BONO OF LIBERTY. 

Merrily every boeom boundeth. 

Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 
Where the Song of Freedom aoundeth, 
Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 
There the warrior's armg 
Shed more splendour, 
There the maiden's chamiB 
Shine more tender — 
Every joy the land surroundeth, 
Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 

Wearily every bosom {Mneth, 

Wearily, oh ! wearily, oh ! 

Where the bond of slavery twineth. 

Wearily, oh ! wearily, oh ! 

There the warrior's dart 

Hath no fleetncss, 
*rhere the maiden's heart 
Hath no sweetness — 
Every flower of life declineth, 
Wearily, oh ! wearily, oh ! 

Cheerily then from hill and valley. 

Cheerily, oh ! cheerily, oh ! 
like your native fountains sally. 
Cheerily, oh ! cheerily, oh ! 
If a glorious death. 
Won by bravery. 
Sweeter be than breath 
Sigh'd in slavery. 
Round the flag of Freedom rally, 
Cheerily, oh ! cheerily, oh ! 



NOW LET THE WARRIOR. 

Now let the warrior plume his steed, . 

And wave hb sword afar ; 
For the men of the East this day shall bleed, 

And the sun shall blush with war. 
Victory sits on the Christian's helm 

To guide her holy band : 
The Knight of the Cross this day shall whekn 

The men of the Pagan land. 
Oh ! bless'd who in the battle dies ! 
God win enshrine him in the skies ! 
Now let the warrior plume his steed, 

And wave his sword afar. 
For the men of the East this day shall bleed. 

And the sun shall blush with war. 



OH, LADY FAIR ! 

Oh, Lady fair ! where art thou roaming ? 

The sun has sunk, the night is coming. 

Stranger, I go o'er moor and mountain. 

To tell my beads at Agnes' fountain. 

And who is the man, with his white locks flowing 7 

Oh, Lady fair ! where is he going ? 

A wand* ring Pilgrim, weak, I falter. 

To tell my beads at Agnes* altar. 



Chill (alls the rain, night winds are Uowin|^ 
Dreary and dark *s the way we 're goiiig. 

Fair Lady! rest till morning bloBbes — 
I *11 strew for thee a bed of nuhes. 
Oh ! stranger ! when my beads I *m GQantiiig, 
I *U bless thy name at Agnes' fountain. 
Then, Pilgrim, turn, and rest thy sorrow ; 
Thou 'It go to Agnes* shrine to-morrow. 
Good stranger, when my beads I'm teUinf^ 
My saint shall bless thy leafy dwelling. 
Strew, then, oh ! strew our bed of rushes ; 
Here we must rest till morning blushes. 



OH! REMEMBER THE TIME. 

THE CA8TILIAN MAID. 

Oh ! remember the time, in La Mancba's shades. 

When our moments so Uissfiilly flew ; 
When you call'd me the flowo* ofCastilian maidsy 

And I blush'd to be call'd so bj you. 
When I taught you to warUe the gay aagnadiUfl^ 

And to dance to the light c«stanet ; 
Oh ! never, dear youth, let you roam where you wil^ 

The delight of those moments ibigeL 

They tell me, you lovers from Erin's green isle 

Every hour a new passion can feel. 
And that soon, in the light of some lovelier amik, 

You '11 forget the poor maid of Castile. 
But they know not how brave in the battle yoa ire, 

Or they never could think yoa would rove ; 
For 't is always the spirit most gallant in vrar 

That is fondest and truest in love ! 



OH ! SEE THOSE CHERRIEa 

Oh ! see those cherries — though once so glowing^ 

They *ve lain too long on the suihMgfat wall ; 
And mark ! already their bloom is going ; 

Too soon they 'U wither, too soon they 11 &B. 
Once, caught by their blushes, the light bird flew 

round, 
Oft on their ruby lips leaving love's wound 
But now he passes them, ah ! too kn<^wii^ 
To taste wither'd cherries, when fi^sh maybe fooad 

Old Time thus fleetly his course is nmning ; 

If bards were not moral, how maids' would go 
wrong ! 
And thus thy beauties, now sunn'd and sonnin^ 

Would wither if left on the rose-tree too long. 
Then love while thou 'rt lovely— e'en I should be 

glad 
So sweetly to save thee from ruin so sad ; 
But, oh ! delay not-*-we bards are too conning 
To sigh for old beauties when young may be had. 



OH ! SOON RETURN! 

The white sail caught the eveoiiig ray. 
The wave beneath us seem'd to bm. 
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When all my weeping love could say 

Was, " Oh ! soon retara !" 
Through many a clime our ship was driven, 

O'er many a billow rudely thrown ; 
Now chiird beneath a northern heaven. 

Now sunn'd by summer's zone : 
Yet still, where'er our course we lay, 

When evening bid the west wave bum, 
I thought I heard her faintly say, 

** Oh ! soon return I-r-Oh ! soon return !" 

If ever yet my boaom found 

Its thoughts one moment tum'd from thee, 
'T was when the combat raged around, 

And brave men look'd to lAe. 
But though 'mid battle's wild alarm 

Love'sgentle power might not appear. 
He gave to glory's brow the charm 

Which made even danger dear. 
And then, when victory's calm came o'er 

The hearts where rage had ceased to bum, 
I heard that farewell voice once more, 

** Oh ! soon return ! — Oh ! soon return !" 



OH ! YES, SO WELL. 

Oh ! yes, so well, so tenderly 

Thou 'rt loved, adored by me, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, and liberty. 

Were worthless without thee. 
Though brimm'd with blisses, pure and rare, 

Life's cup before me lay. 
Unless thy love were mingled there, 

I 'd spurn the draught away. 
Oh ! yes, so well, so tenderly 

Thou 'rt loved, adored by me. 
Fame, fortune, wealth, and liberty. 

Are worthless without thee. 

.Without thy smile how joylessly 

All glory's meeds I see ! 
And even the wreath of victory 

Must owe its bloom to thee. 
Those worlds, for which the conqueror sighs. 

For me have now no charms ; 
My only world 's thy radiant eyes — 

My throne those circling arms ! 
Oh ! yes, so well, so tenderly 

Thou 'rt loved, adored by me, 
Whole realms of light and liberty 

Were worthless without thee. 



Like the shadows of morning, Love lessens away. 
While Friendship, like those at the closing of day. 
Will linger and lengthen as Life's sun goes down. 



ONE DEAR SMILE. 

CouLDST thou look as dear as when 

First I sigh'd for thee ; 
Couldst thou make me feel again 
Every wish I breathed thee then, 

Oh ! how blissful life would be ! 
Hopes, that now beguiling leave me, 

Joys, that lie in slumber cold — 
All would wake, couldst thou but give me 

One dear smile like those of old. 

Oh ! there ^s nothing left us now, 

But to mourn the past ; 
Vain was every ardent vow — 
Never yet did Heaven allow 

Love so warm, so wild, to last. 
Not even hope could now deceive me-« 

Life itself looks dark and cold: 
Oh ! thou never more canst give me 

One dear smile like those of old. 



OH! YES, WHEN THE BLOOM. 

Oh ! yes, when the bloom of Love's boyhood is o'er, 
He' 11 turn into friendship that feels no decay ; 

And, though Time may take from him the wings he 
once wore. 

The charms that remain will be bright as before. 
And he.*ll lose but his young trick of flying away. 

Then let it console thee, if Love should not stay. 
That Friendship our , last happy moments will 
crown: 



POH, DERMOT! GO ALONG WITH YOUR 

GOSTER. 

PoR, Dermot ! go along with your goster, 

You might as well pray at a jig. 
Or teach an old cow Pater Noster, 

Or whistle Moll Roe to a pig ! 
Arrah, child ! do you think I'm a blockhead. 

And not the right son of my mother. 
To put nothing at all in one pocket, 

And not half so much in the other? 
Poh, Dermot ! etc. 

Any thing else I can do for you, 

Keadh mille faltha, and welcome. 
Put up an Ave or two for you, 

Fear'd that you'd ever to hell come. 
If you.confess you're a rogue, 

I will turn a deaf ear, and not care fbr't; 
Bid you put pease in your brogue. 

But just tip you a hint to go barefoot. 
Then get along with, etc. 

If you've the whiskey in play. 

To oblige you, I'll come take a smack of it , 
Stay with you all night and day. 

Ay, and twenty-four hours to the back of it 
Oh ! whiskey 's a papist, God save it ! 

The beads are upon it completely ; 
But I think before ever we'd leave it. 

We'd make it a heretic neatly. 
Then get along with, etc. 

If you're afear'd of a Banshee, 
Or Leprechauns are not so civ3, dear» 

Let Father Luke show his paunch, he 
Will frighten them all to the devil, dear. 
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It *8 I that can hunt them like ferreti. 
And lay them without any fear, gra ; 

But for whiskey, and that sort of spirits, 
Why them — I would rather lay here,' gra. 
llicn get along with, etc. 



SEND TIIE BOWL ROUND MERRILY. 

Send the bowl round merrily. 

Laughing, singing, drinking ; 
Toast it, toast it cheerily — 

Here 's to the devil with thinking ! 
Oh ! for the round of pleasure. 

With sweetly-smiling lasses — 
Glasses overflowing their measure. 

With hearts as full as our glasses. 
Send the bowl round merrily. 

Laughing, singing, drinking; 
Toast it, toast it cheerily — 

Here 's to the devil with thinking ! 

Once I met with a funny lass. 

Oh ! I loved her dearly ! 
Lcfl for her my bonny glass — 

Faith ! I died for her — nearly. 
But she proved damn*d uncivil, 

And thought to peck like a hen, sir ; 
So I pitched the jade to the devil. 

And took to my glass again, sir. 
Then send the bowl, etc. 

Now I'm turn'd a rover, 

In love with every petticoat ; 
No matter whom it may cover. 

Or whether it 's Jenny's or Betty's coat ; 
And, if the girls can put up 

With any good thing in pieces. 
My heart I'll certainly cut up. 

And share it with all young misses. 
Then send the bowl, etc. 

A bumper round to the pretty ones ! 

Here 's to the girl with the blue eyes ! 
Here 's to her with the jetty ones. 

Where the languishing dew lies ! 
Could all such hours as this is 

Be summ'd in one little measure, 
Fd live a short life of blisses. 

And die in a surfeit of pleasure ! 
Then send the bowl, etc. 



THE DAY OF LOVE. 

The beam of morning trembling 
Stole o'er the mountain brook 

With timid ray resembling 
Aifcction's early look. 
Thus love begins — sweet mom of love! 

The noon-tide ray ascended. 
And o'er the valley stream 

Diffused a glow as splendid 
As passion's riper dream. 
Thus love expands — warm noon of love ! 



But evening came, o*enihnding 

The glories of the Aj, 
Like faith and fondness fading 

From Fbasion's alter'd eye. 
Thus love declines— cold eve of love ! 



THE PROBABILTIY. 

My heart is united to Chloe's for ever. 
No time shall the link of their tenderness sever , 
And, if Love be the parent of joy and of pleasure, 
Sure Chloe and I shall be blest beyond measore. 

Come, tell me, my gu-l, what *8 the sweetest of blisses T 
** I'll show you," she cries, and she gives me sweet 

kisses; 
Ah, Clo ! if that languishing eye 's not a traitor 
It tells me you know of a bliss that is greater. 

" Indeed and I do not ;"— then softly she blushes, 
And her bosom the warm tint of modesty flashes— 
" I'm sure if I knew it, Pd certainly show it, 
But, Damon, now Damon, dear, may be you know it !' 



THE SONG OF WAR. 

The song of war shall echo through our moontaiiis, 
Till not one hateful link remains 
Of slavery's lingering chains — 
Till not one tyrant tread our plains, 

Nor traitor lip pollute our fountains. 
No ! never till that glorious day 
Shall Lusitania's sons be gay. 
Or hear, oh Peace ! thy welcome lay 

Resounding through her sunny moontains. 

The song of war shall echo through oar moontains, 
Till Victory's self shall, smiling, say, 
"Your cloud of foes hath pass'd awliy. 
And Freedom comes with new-bom ray, 

To gild your vines and light your fountains.*' 
Oh ! never till that glorious day 
ShaU Lusitania's sons be gay, 
Or hear, oh Peace ! thy welcome lay 

Resounding through her sunny mountains. 



1 I'uUing hu hand on bis pauach. 



THE TABLET OF LOVE. 

You bid me be happy, and bid me adieu — 
Can happiness live when absent from you ? 
Will sleep on my eyelids e'er sweetly alight, 
When greeted no more by a tender good night? 
Oh, never ! for deep is the record enshrined ; 
Thy look and thy voice will survive in my mind: 
Though age may the treasures of memoxy xemove, 
Unfading shall flourish the Tablet of Love. 

Through life's winding valley — ^in anguish, in rest, 
Exalted in joy, or by sorrow depress'd — 
From its place in the mirror that lies on my heaxt, 
Thine image shall never one moment depart. 
When time, life, and all that poor miHtab hold dear 
Like visions, like dreams, shall at Isst disi^ipe&r. 
Though raised among seraphs to reahna above^ 
Unfading shall flourish the Tablet of I<ovo, 
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THE YOUNG ROSE. 

The young rose which I give thee, so dewy and bright, 
Was the floweret most dear to the sweet bird of night. 
Who ofl by the moon o'er her blushes hath hung. 
And thrill'd every leaf with the wild lay he sung. 

Oh ! take thou this young rose, and let her life be 
Prolong'd by the breath she will borrow from thee ! 
For, while o'er her bosom thy sofl notes shall thrill. 
She'll think the sweet night-bird is courting her still. 



WHEN m LANGUOR SLEEPS THE 
HEART. 

When in languor sleeps the heart, 
Love can wake it with his dart ; 
When the mind is dull and dark. 
Love can light it with his spark. 

Come, oh ! come then, let us haste, 
All the bliss of love to taste; 
Let us love both night and day. 
Let us love our Uves away ! 

And for hearts from loving free 
(If indeed such hearts there be,) 
May they ne'er the rapture prove 
Of the smile from lips we love. 



WHEN 'MroST THE GAY I MEET. 

When 'midst the gay 1 meet 

That blessed smile of thine. 
Though still on me it turns most sweet, 

I scarce can call it mine : 
But when to me alone 

Your secret tears you show. 
Oh ! then 1 feel those tears my own, 

And claim them as they flow. 
Then still with bright looks bless 

The gay, the cold, the free ; 
Give smiles to those who love you less, 

But keep your tears for me. 

The snow on Jura's steep 

Can smile with many a beam. 
Yet still in chains of coldness sleep. 

How bright soe'er it seem. 
But, when some deep-felt ray, 

Whose touch is fire, appears, 
Oh ! then the smile is warm'd away. 

And, melting, turns to tears. 
Then still with bright looks bless 

The gay, the cold, the free ; 
Give smiles to those who love you less, 

But keep your tears for me. 



WHEN TWILIGHT DEWS. 

When twilight dews are falling soft 

Upon the rosy sea, love ! 

I watch the star, whose beam so oft 

Has lighted me to thee, love ! 
3B 



And thou too, on that orb so clear. 

Ah ! dost thou gaze at even. 
And think, though lost for ever here, 

Thou'lt yet be mine in heaven ? 

There 's not a garden walk I tread. 

There 's not a flower I see, love ! 
But brings to mind some hope that 's fled, 

Some joy Pve lost with thee, love ! 
And still I wish that hour was near. 

When, friends and foes forgiven. 
The pains, the ills we've wept through here. 

May turn to smiles in heaven ! 



WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER? 

Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you? 
Our bed shall be roses all spangled with dew. 
Will you, will you, will you, will you 
Come to the bower ? 

There, under the bower, on roses you'll lie, 
With a blush on your cheek, but a smile in your eye. 
Will you, will you, will you, will you 
Smile, my beloved ? 

But the roses we press shall not rival your lip, 
Nor the dew be so sweet as the kisses we'll sip 
Will you, will you, will you, will you 
Kiss me, my love ? 

And oh ! for the joys that are sweeter than dew 
From languishing roses, or kisses from you. 
Will you, will you, will you, wiU you. 
Won't you, my love ? 



YOUNG JESSICA. 

Young Jessica sat all the day, 

In love-dreams languish! ngly pining, 
Her needle bright neglected lay. 

Like truant genius idly shining. 
Jessy, 't is in idle hearts 

That love and mischief are most nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 

Of Cupid, is Minerva's thimble. 

A child who with a magnet play'd. 

And knew its winning ways so wily. 
The magnet near the needle laid, 

And laughing said, " We *11 steal it slily.** 
The needle, having nought to do. 

Was pleased to let the magnet wheedle, 
Till closer still the tempter drew. 

And off, at length, eloped the needle. 

Now, had this needle tum'd its eye 

To some gay Ridicule's construction. 
It ne'er had stray'd from duty's tie. 

Nor felt a magnet's sly seduction. 
Girls, would you keep tranquil hearts. 

Your snowy fingers must be nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 

Of Cupid, is Minerva*s thimble. 
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THE RABBINICAL ORIGIN OF WOMEN. 

Thxt tell us that Woman was made of a rib 
Just pick'd from a corner so snug in the side ; 

But the Rabbins swear to you this is a fib, 
And 't was not so at all that the sex was supplied. 
Deny down, down, down derry down. 

For old Adam was fashioned, the first of his kind. 
With a tail like a monkey, full yard and a span; 

And when Nature cut ofi* this appendage behind. 
Why — then woman was made of the tail of the Man. 
Dcrry <jown, down, down deny down. 

If such is the tie between women and men, 

The ninny who weds is a pitiful elf; 
For he takes to his tail, like an idiot, again. 

And makes a most damnable ape of himself! 
Deny down, down, down derry down. 

Yet, if we may judge as the fiishions prevail. 
Every husband remembers the original plan. 

And, knowing his wife is no more than his tail. 
Why — he leaves her behind him as much as he can. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 



FAREWELL, BESSY i 

Sweetest love ! I Ml not forget thee, 

Time shall only teach my heart 
Fonder, warmer, to regret thee, 
Lovely, gentle as thou art ! 
Farewell, Bessy 1 
We may meet again. 

Yes, oh yes ! again we meet, love ! 

And repose our licarts at last ; 
Oh, sure 't will then be sweet, love ! 
Calm to think on sorrows past. 
Farewell, Bessy! 
We may meet again. 

Yet I feel my heart is breaking 

When I think I stray from thee. 
Round the world that quiet seeking 
Which I fear is not for me. 
Farewell, Bessy ! 
We may meet again. 

Calm to peace thy lover's bosom — 

Can it, dearest ! must it be ? 
Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 
lie for ever loses thee ! 
Farewell, Bessy! 
Yet oh ! not for ever. 



TO-DAY, DEAREST ! IS OURS. 
To-day, dearest ! is ours ; 

Why should Love carelessly lose it ? 
This life chines or lowers 

Just as we, weak mortals, use it. 
'T is time enough, when its flowers decay. 

To think of the thorns of Sorrow ; 
And Joy, if left on the stem to-day. 

May wither before to-morrow. 



Then why, dearest ! so long 

Lot the sweet moments fly over 7 
Though now, blooming and young, 

Then hast me devoutly thy lover, 
Yet -time from both, in Us silent lapse, 

Some treasure may steal or borrow ; 
Thy charms may be less in bloonq, peifai^ 

Or liess in love to^norrow. 



WHEN ON THE LIP THE SIGH DELAYS. 
When on the lip the sigh delays. 

As if 't would linger there for ever ; 
When eyes would give the woHd to gate 

Yet still look down, and venture never; 
When, though with fiurest nymphs we rove. 

There 's one we dream of more than any— 
If all this is not real love, 

'T is something wondrous like it, Fanny ! 

To think and ponder, when apeit. 

On all we *ve got to say at meeting ; 
And yet when near, with heart to heart. 

Sit mute^ and listen to their beating : 
To see but one bright object move. 

The only moon, where stars are many— 
If all this is not downright love, 

I prithee say what if, my Fanny ! 

When Hope foretels the brightest, best. 

Though Reason on the darkest reckons ; 
When Passion drives us to the west. 

Though Prudence to the eastward beckons; 
When aU turns round, below, above. 

And our own heads the most of any — 
If this is not stark, staring love. 

Then you and I are sages, Fanny. 



HERE, TAKE MY HEART. 
Here, take my heart, 't will be safe in thy keepittf^ 

While I go wandering o'er land and o*er sea ; 
Smiling or sorrowing, waking or sleeping. 

What need I care, so my heart is with tliee ? 

If, in the race we are destined to run, love, 
They who have light hearts the happiest be— 

Happier still must be they who have none, love, 
And that will be my case when mine is with diee ; 

No matter where I may now be a rover. 
No matter how many bright eyes I see ; 

Should Venus* self come and ask me to love her, 
I'd tell her I could not— my heait is with thee \ 

There let it lie, growing fonder and fonder— 
And should Dame Fortune turn tmant to me^ 

Why, — let her go — I 've a treasure beyond her, 
Aj9 long as my heart *s out at interest with thee ! 



OH! CALL IT BY SOME BETTER NAME. 
Oh ! call it by some better 
For Friendship is too cold. 
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And Love is now a worldly flame, 
Whose shrine must be of gold ; 

And passion, like the sun at noon, 
That bums o'er all he sees. 

Awhile as warm, will set as soon, — 
Oh ! call it none of these. 

Imagine something purer far, ^ 

More free from stain of clay. 
Than Friendship, Love, or Passion are, 

Yet human still as they : 
As if thy lip, for love like this. 

No mortal word can frame, 
Go, ask of angels what it is. 

And call it by that name ! 



POOR WOUNDED HEART! 

Poor wounded heart ! 
Poor wounded heart, farewell ! 
Thy hour is come, 
Thy hour of rest is come ; 
Thou soon wilt reach thy home. 
Poor wounded heart, farewell 1 
The pain thou Mt feel in breaking 

Less bitter far will be. 
Than ihat long, deadly course of aching. 
This life has been to thee— 
Poor breaking heart, poor breaking heart, farewell ! 

There — broken heart. 

Poor broken heart, farewell! 

The pang is o'er — 

The parting pang is o'er. 

Thou now wilt bleed no more. 

Poor broken heart, farewell ! 
No rest for thee but dying. 

Like waves whose strife is past. 
On death's cold shore thus early lying. 

Thou sleep'st in peace at last — 
Poor broken heart, poor broken heaxt, farewell ! 



THE EAST INDIAN. 

Come May, with all thy flowers, 

Thy sweetly-scented thorn. 
Thy cooling evening showers, 

'Thy fragrant breath at morn : 
When May-flies haunt the willow. 

When May-buds tempt the bee, 
Then o'er the shining billow 

My love will come to me. 

From Eastern Isles she 's winging 

Through wafry wilds her way, 
And on her cheek is bringing 

The bright sun's orient ray : 
Oh ! come and court her hither. 

Ye breezes mild and warm — 
One winter's gale would wither 

So soft, so pure a form. 

The fields where she was straying 
Are blest with endless light, 



With zephyrs always playing 
Through gardens always bright. 

Then now, oh May ! be sweeter 
That ere thou 'st been before ; 

Let sighs from roses meet her 
When she comes near our shore. 



PALE BROKEN FLOWER! 

Pale broken floinrer ! what art can now recover thee ? 
Tom from the stem that fed thy rosy breath— 
In vain the sun-beams seek 
To warm that faded cheek ! 
The dews of heaven, that once like balm fell oyer 
thee. 
Now are but tears, to weep thy early death ! 

« 

So droops the maid whose lover hath forsaken her ; 
Thrown from his arms, as lone and lost as thou ; 
In vain the smiles of all 
Like sun-beams round her fall — 
The only smile that could from death awaken her, 
That smile, alas ! is gone to others now 



THE PRETTY ROSE-TREE. 

Being weary of love, I flew to the grove. 

And chose me a tree of the fairest ; 
Saying, " Pretty Rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be, 

I '11 worship each bud that thou bearest. 
For the hearts of this world are hollow. 
And fickle the smiles we follow ; 
And 't is sweet, when all their witcheries pall. 

To have a pure love to fly to : 
So, my pretty Rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be. 

And the only one now I shall sigh to." 

When the beautiful hue of thy cheek through the 
dew 
Of morning is bashfully peeping, 
" Sweet tears," I shall say (as I brush them away,) 
At least there 's no art in this weeping." 
Although thou shouldest die to-morrow, 
'T will not be from pain or sorrow. 
And the thorns of thy stem are not like them 

With which hearts wound each other : 
So, my pretty Rose-tree, thou my mistress shalt be. 
And I '11 ne'er again sigh to another. 



SHINE OUT, STARS ! 

Shine out, Stars ! let heaven assemble 

Round us every festal ray. 
Lights that move not, lights that tremble. 

All to grace this eve of May. 
Let the flower-beds all lie waking. 

And the odours shut up there. 
From their downy prisons breaking, 

Fly abroad through sea and air. 

And would Love too bring his sweetness, 
With our other joys to weave, 
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Oh, what glory, what completeneM, 
Then would crown thit bright May eve, 

Shine out, Stars ! let night aMemble 
Round us BYory festal ray, 

Lights that move not, lights that tremble, 
To adom this ere of May. 



THE YOUNG BfULETEERS OF GRENADA. 

Oh ! the joys of our evening posada, 

When, resting at the close of day, 
We, young muleteers of Grenada, 

Sit and sing the last sunshine away ! 
So blithe, that even the slumbers 

Which hung around us seem gone. 
Till the lute*s soft drowsy numbers 

Again beguile them on. 

Then, aa each to his fiivourite sultana 

In sleep is still breathing the sigh. 
The name of some black-eyed Tirana 

Half breaks from our lips as we lie. 
Then, with morning's rosy twinkle, 

Again we 're up and gone — 
While the mule-bell's drowsy tinkle 

Beguiles the rough way on. 



True as the lute that no nghing can waken. 
And blooming for ever unchanged u the tree ' 



TELL HER, OH TELL HER. 

Tell her, oh tell her, the lute she left lying 
Beneath the green arbour, is still lying there ; 

Breezes, like lovers, around it are sighing. 
But not a soft whisper replies to their prayer. 

Tell her, oh tell her, the tree that, in going. 
Beside the green arbour she playfully set, 

fjovely as ever is blushing and blowing. 

And not a bright leaflet has fallen from it yet 

^So while away from that arbour forsaken, 
The maiden is wandering, oh ! let her be 



NIGHTS OF MUSIC. 

Nights of music, nights of loving. 

Lost too soon, remember'd long. 
When we went by moon-light roving. 

Hearts all love, and lipa all song. 
When this faithful late recorded 

All my spirit felt to thee. 
And that snule the song rewarded. 

Worth whole yean of fiune to me ! 

Nights of song, and nights of splendoor, 

Flll'd with joys too sweet to last — 
Joys that, like your star-light tender. 

While they shone, no shadow cast : 
Hiough all other happy hoars 

From my fading monoiy fly. 
Of that star-light, of those bowers. 

Not a beam, a leaf, shall die ! 



OUR FIRST YOUNG LOVE. 

Our first young love resembles 

That short but brilliant ray. 
Which smiles, and weeps, and treaabloi 

Through April's earliest day. 
No, BO— all life before us, 

Howe'er its lights may play, 
Can shed no lustre o'er us 

Like that first April ray. 

Our summer sun may squander 

A blaze serener, grander. 
Our autumn beam may, like a dreani 

Of heaven, die calm away : 
But no — ^let life before us 

Bring all the light it maj, 
'T will shed no lustre o'er us 

Like that first trembling rey 
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A MELOLOGUE 

UPON NATIONAL MUSIC. 

These venes were written for a Benefit at the 
Dublin Theatre, and were spoken by Miss Smith, 
with a degree of success, which they owed solely to 
her admiraUe manner of reciting them. I wrote 
them in haste; and it very rarely happens that 
poetry, which has cost but httle labour to die writer, 
is productiTe of any great pleasure to the reader. 
Under this impression, I should not have published 
them if they had not found their way into some of 
the newspapers, with such an addition of errors to 
their own original stock, that I thought it but fair to 
limit their responsibility to those faults alone which 
really belong to them. 

With respect to the title which I have invented for 
this Poem, I feel even more than the scruples of the 
Emperor Tiberius, when he humbly asked pardon of 
the Roman senate for using "the outlandish term 
morwpdy" But the truth is, having written the 
Poem with the sole view of serving a Benefit, I 
thought that an unintelligible word of this kind 
would not be without its attraction for the multitude, 
with whom, ** if 'tis not sense, at least 'tis Greek." 
To some of my readers, however, it may not be 
superfluous to say, that, by '* Melologue," I mean 
that mixture of recitation and music, which is fre- 
quently adopted in the performance of Collinses Ode 
on the Passions, and. of which the most striking ex- 
ample I can remember is the prophetic speech of 
Joaid in the Athalie of Racine. 

T.M. 



There breathes a language, known and felt 
Far as the pure air spreads its hving zone; 
Wherever rage can rouse, or pity melt. 
That language of the soul is felt and known. 
From those meridian plains. 
Where oft, of old, on some high tower. 
The soft Peruvian pour'd his midnight strains, 
And call'd his distant love with such sweet power, 

That, when she heard the lonely lay. 
Not worlds could keep her from his arms away;* 
To the bleak climes of polar night, 
Where, beneath a sunless sky. 
The Lapland lover bids liis rein-deer fly. 
And sings along the lengthening waste of snow, 

1 " A certain Spaniard, one night late, met an Indian 
woman in the streets of Cozco, and would have taken her 
to bis home, but she cried out. *■ For God's sake, Sir, let me 
go ; for that pipe, which you hear in yonder tower, calls me 
with great passion, and I cannot refuse the summons ; for 
love constrains me to go, that I may be his wife, and he my 
husband.* "— GomZofM de la Vigo, in Sir Paul Rycaut's 
translation 



As blithe as if the blessed light 

Of vernal Phoebus bum'd upon his brow. 

Oh Music ! thy celestial claim 

Is still resistless, still the same ; 

And, faithful as the mighty sea 

To the pale star that o'er its realm presides, 

'The spell-bound tides 

Of htunan passion rise and fall for thee ! 

Cheek Air. 
List ! 't is a Grecian maid that sings, 
While, from Byssus' silvery springs, 
She draws the cool lymph in her graceful um ; 
And by her side, in music's charm dissolving. 
Some patriot youth, the glorious past revolving. 
Dreams of bright days that never can retmn ! 
When Athens nursed her olive-bough. 

With hands by tyrant power unchain'dy 
And braided for the muses' brow 

A wreath by tyrant touch unstained. 
When heroes trod each classic field 

Where coward feet now faintly falter ; 

When every arm was Freedom's shield. 

And every heart was Freedom's altar ! 

Flourish of Trumpet. 
Hark ! 't is the sound that charms 
The war-steed's waking ears ! — 
Oh ! many a mother folds her arms 
Round her boy-soldier when that call she hears ; 
And, though her fond heart sink with fears. 
Is proud to feel his young pulse boimd 
With valour's fever at the sound ! 
See ! from his native hilb afar 
The rude Helvetian flies to war ; 
Careless for what, for whom he fights^ 
For slave or despot, wrongs, or rights ; 

A conqueror oft — a hero never — 
Yet lavish of his life-blood still. 
As if 't were like his mountain rill» 
And gush'd for ever ! 

Oh Music ! here, even here. 
Amid this thoughtless, wild career,, 
Thy soul-felt charm asserts its wondrous power. 

'There is an air, which oft among the rocks 
Of his own loved land, at evening hour. 
Is heard, when shepherds homeward pipe their 
flocks ; 
Oh ! every note of it would thnll his mind 
With tenderest thoughts — would bring around his 
knees 
The rosy children whom he left behind. 
And fill each little angel eye 
With speaking tears, that ask him why 
He wander'd from his hut for scenes like these 7 
Vain, vain is then the trumpet's brazen roar ; 
Sweet notes of home-— of love — are all he bean , 
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And the itern eyes, that look*d for blood before, 
Now melting, mournful, lose thenuel?ei in tean ! 

Smss Air—** Rmu det Vachetr 

But, wake the trumpet's Uast again. 
And rouse the rankn of warrior-men ! 
Oh War ! when truth thy arm employs. 
And Freedom's spirit guides the laliouring storm, 
T is then thy vengeance takes a haliow*d form. 

And, like Heaven's lightning, sacredly destroys ! 
Nor, Music ! through thy breathing sphere. 
Lives there a sound more grateful to the ear 
Of Him who made all harmony, 
Tlian the hlcss'd sound of fetters breaking, 
And the firvt hymn that man, awaking 
From Slavery's slumber, breathes to Liberty ! 

Spanish Chorus. 

Hark !• from Spain, indignant Spain, 
Bursts the bold, enthusiast strain. 
Like morning's music on the air ! 
And seems, in every note, to swear. 
By Saragossa's niin'd streets. 

By bravo Gerona's deathful story. 
That, while one Spaniard's life-blood beats, 

That biood shall stain the conqueror's glory ! 
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Spanish Air — ** Ya Desperto* 

But ah ! if vain the patriot's zeal. 
If neither valour's force, nor wisdom's light 

Can break or melt that blood-cemented seal 
Which shuts so close the book of Europe's right — 
What song shall then in sadness tell 

Of broken pride, of prospects shaded, 
Of buried hopes, remember'd well. 

Of ardour quench'd, and honour faded ? 
What Muse shall mourn the breathless brave. 

In sweetest dirge at Memory's shrine ? 
What harp shall sigh o'er Freedom's grave ? 
Oh Erin ! tliine ! 



LINES 
On the Death of Mr. P-r—v-l 

In the dirge we sung o'er him no censure was heard, 
Unembitter'd and free did the tear-drop descend ; 

We forgot in that hour how the statesman had err'd, 
And wept for the husband, the father, and friend. 

Oh ! proud was the meed his integrity won. 
And generous indeed were the tears that we shed. 

When in grief we forcrot all the ill he had done. 
And, though wrong d by him living, bewail'd him 
when dead. 

Even now, if one harsher emotion intrude, 
'T is to wish he had chosen some lowlier state — 

Had known what he was, and, content to be good. 
Had ne'er, for our ruin, aspired to be great 

So, left through their own little orbit to move. 
His vears might have roll'd inoffensive away; 



Hii children migbfc itiU hsw been faleH*d with Idf 
love, 
And England woaki ne'er have been caned ^ritb 
his sway. 



LINES 
On the DeaA i^Sk^r-d-n. 

Principibus plaeoisse viria. — Mor. 

Yes, grief will have way— bat the fiut-falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep ezecretioni on those- 

Who could bask in that sfHrit'i meridian career. 
And yet leave it thus lonely and darii at its close >-' 

Whose vanity flew roui^ him only while fed 
By the odrnir his fame in its summer-time gave ; 

Whose vanity now, with quick scent for the dead. 
Like the ghole of the East, comes to feed at his 
grave! • 

Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so holloir 
And spirits so mean in the great and high4wm; 

To think what a long line of titles mAy follow 
The relics of him who died — friendless and lorn ! 

How proud they can press to the ftmeral array 
Of one whom they shnnn'd in his sickaess nd 
sorrow: 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to^y, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow f 

And thou, too, whose life, a side epicore's dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser bad passed, 

Were it not for that cordial and scml-pving beam 
Which his friendship and wit o*er thj nothingnoi 

cast: 

No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies tliee 
With millions to heap upon foppery's shrine;— 

No, not for the riches of all who despise thee. 
Though this would make Europe's whoto opoleieB 
mine; — 

Would I suffer what— even in the heart that dxn 
hast — 
All mean as it is — must have conscioosly bora'd. 
When the pittance, which shame bad wrong book 
thee at last. 
And which found all his wants at an end, wis re- 
turn'd!' 

** Was thiSf then, the fate" — future ages will say. 
When some names shall live but in history's cone; 

When Truth will be heard, and these lords of a day 
Be forgotten as fools, or remember'd as 



"Was this, then, the fate of diat high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the halli 

The orator — dramatist — minstrel^ — ^wfao ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of 
all! 

1 The snm was two hundred pcoads ^ eni vbes 
Sh-r-d-n could no longer take any sastnuuico, and ' 
fur bim, by his friends. 
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WJtea the world itood in hope — when a apirit, thai 
breathed 

The freih air of the olden tinie, whiaper'd ebont. 
And the aworda dTall Italy half-waj unaheallied. 

But wailed one coD<iueiing cry Id Bash oul I 

When around you, [he ahaden nT your mighty in Tame, 
Filicajaa and PeLrarcha, Beem'd burating to view. 

And their wordi and ibeir waminga — like tongnes of 
bright flame 
Over Freedom'a apoulei — fell kindliiig on yon ! 



And eipflcl 't will return to r 
Id the wooda of the North then 



■t feed on Lhy brains, and i 



One boll at your bloody invadet, that atrife 
Between fteemen and tyrants had apread through 
the world— 

rhal then — oh diagmco upon manhood ! even then, 
You ahould falter, should cling lo your (ritiful 

Cower down into beasts, when you might haie itood 

Andpteferthe slaie'e life of damnation to death! 
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If there lingera one ipatk of her light, tread it out, 
And return to your empire of darkneaa oncemoiB. 

For, if Bitch are the braggarta that claim to be free, 
Come, Despot of Ruaaia, Ihy feet let me kiia— 

Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee. 
Than lo sully even chaina by a atiuggle like Ihii ! 



THE INSUBRECTION OF THE PAPERS. 



IpuI M'Mabo 



And of! 
Andao 



ileep — al length I said, 
think ofVisconnt C-BTL-ft— qh, 
ipeeches — thai 'a the way." 
a., for inalanlly 



quid be ; 

And then I dream'd— oh, frighiful dream ! 
FoBELi haa no auch theme; 

never wrote or bortow'd 

Any horror half to horrid I 

Methoughl the P e, in whiaker'd aUtte, 

Before me U hit breakfiul aate: 

On one aide lay unread pelitiont. 

On "t other, hinn fVom five phyaiciana — 

Hat iradeamen'a bills, ofiir.ial papera. 

Notes from my Lady, dram* for vapoon — 

There plana of saddles, tea and toaat, 

Dealh-wunnta and the Honunji Post. 
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When lo ! the Pftpera, one and all, 

Ai if at some magician's call, 

Began to flutter of themselves 

From de«k and table, floor and shelves, 

And, cutting each some different capers, 

Advanced— oh Jacobinic papers ! — 

As though they said, ** Our sole design is 

To suffocate his Royal Highness !" 

The leader of this vile sedition 

Was a huge Catholic Petition : 

With grievances so full and heavy. 

It threaten'd worst of all the bevy. 

Then Common-Hall Addresses came 

In swaggering sheets, and took their aim 

Right at the U-o-nt'h wcll-dreasM head, 

Af if determined to be read ! 

Next Tradesmen's Bills began to fly — 

And tradesmen's bills, we know, mount high ; 

Nay, even Death-warrants thought they'd best 

Be lively too and join the rest 

But oh ! — the barest of defections ! 
His letter about " predilections" — 
His own dear letter, void of grace. 
Now flew up in its parent's face ! 
Shock'd with this breach of filial duty. 
He just could murmur, " EtTU Brute /" 
Then sunk, subdued, upon the floor, 
At Fox's bust, to rise no more ! 

I waked — and pray'd, with lifted hand, 
" Oh ! never may this dream prove true ; 

Though paper overwhelms the land. 
Let it not crush the Sovereign too !" 



PARODY OF A CELEBRATED LETTER. 

At length, dearest Freddy, the moment is nigh. 
When, with P-rc-v-l*8 leave, I may throw my chains 

by; 
And, as time now is precious, the first thing I do 
Is to sit down and write a wise letter to you. 
• • * 



* 
* 









I meant before now to have sent you this letter. 
But Y-RM — Tii and I thought perhaps 't would be 

better 
To wait till the Irish affairs were decided — 
That isj till both houses had prosed and divided, 
With all due appearance of thought and digestion — 
For though H-rtf-rd House had long settled the 

question, 
I thought it but decent, between me and you, 
That the two otAer houses should settle it too. 

I need not remind you how cursedly bad 

Our afiiaiirs were all looking when Father went mad ; 

A strait-waistcoat on him, and restrictions on me, — 

A more limited monarchy could not well be. 

1 was call'd upon then, in that moment of puzzle, 

To chuse my own minister—just as they muzzle 



A playfbl young betr, ud Am wotSk Ui dimler 
By bidding him choie out hii own danemg-niMleL 

I thoa^t the beit way, as a dotiibl son. 
Was to do as old Royalty'a self would hsve done. 
So I sent word to say I would keep the whole batdi in, 
The same chest of tools, without cleanang or ptfck* 

inff— 
For tools of this kind, like ]fartmas*8 tconoe^' 
Would lose all their beauty if purified onoe; 
And think— only think— if oar Fktfaer ahoald find, 
Upon graciously coming again to his mind. 
That improvement had spoU'd any &Yourite adviser— 
That R-8E was grown honeat, or W-gTM-UL-n> 

wiser — 
That RrD-R was, even by one twinUe, the brig^blet- 
Or L-v-R-p — l's speeches but half a pound ligbw— 
What a shock to his old royal heait it woold be! 
No ! — ^far were such dreams of improvement fiom ne; 
And it pleased me to find at the house where, yon 

know. 
There 's such good mutton-cutlett and ■trangemieoi,' 
That the Marchioness called me a duteoua old boy. 
And my Y-rm-th's red whiaken grew leddvlbr ji^! 

You know, my dear Frzddt, how oft, if I voiil^ 
By the law of last Sessions, I mighi have done good. 
I might have withheld these political noodlea 
From knocking their heads against hot Yukee 

Doodles; 
I might have told Ireland I pitied her lot, 
Might have soothed her with hope— hot yon knovl 

did not. 
And my wish is, in truth, that the best of old Mtom 
Should not, on recovering, have cause to be jeakRS^ 
But find that, while he has been laid on the MS, 
We've been all of us nearly as mad as fc*»w«»Kl 
You smile at my hopes, but the docton and I 
Are the last that can think the K-no ever will db ! 

A new era *s arrived — though you*d hanlly hdieffei^ 
And all things, of course, must be new to receive iL 
New vUlas, new fStes (which even Waithham i^ 

tends)— 
New saddles, new hefaneti, and — whj not imp 

friend$7 

* • • 

• * • 

I repeat it ** new friends" — for I cannot describe 
The delight I am in with this P-RC-y-L tribe. 
Such capering — such vapouring ! — such 



v^our 



I 



North, South, East, and West, they have cot mSk a 

figure. 
That soon they will bring the whole world round oar 

ears. 
And leave us no friends — but Old I^Hck and Algien. 
When I think of the glory they've beam*d OB w$ 

chains, 
'T is enough quite to turn my iUostrmas brains; 
It 's true we are bankrupts in commerce and ridiei* 
But think how we furnish our Allies with 



1 The antique shidd of Martians Scriblera8,wUo^lfiS 
scouring, tum'd out to be only an old scooes. 
3 This letter-writer's favourite hueheon 
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We've lost the warm hearts of the Irish, *t is granted, 
But then weWe got Java, an island much wanted, 
To put the last lingering few who remain 
Of the Walcheren warriors out of their pain. 
Then, how Wellington fights ! and how squabbles 

his brother ! 
For papists the one, and with papists the other ; 
One cruslung Napoleon by taking a city. 
While t' other lays waste a whole Catholic Commit- 
tee! 
Oh, deeds of renown ! shall I baggie or flinch. 
With such prospects before me? — ^by Jove not an 

inch. 
No— let England^ s affairs go to rack if they will. 
We'll look afler the affairs of the Continent still. 
And, with nothing at home but starvation and riot. 
Find Lisbon in bread, and keep Sicily quiet. 
I am proud to declare I have no predilections, — 
My heart is a sieve, where some scatter'd affections 
Are just danced about for a moment or two. 
And the finer they are, the more sure to run through : 
Neither have I resentments, nor vdsh there should 

come ill 
To mortal — except (now I think on 't) Beau Br-mm-l, 
Who threatened, last year, in a superfine passion. 
To cut m6, and bring the old K-no into ftishion.^ 
This is all I can lay to my conscience at present. 
When such is my temper, so neutral, so pleasant, 
So royally free from all troublesome feelings, 
So little encumber'd by faith in my dealings 
(And, that I'm consistent, the world will allow, — 
What I was at Newmarket, the same I am now) — 
When such are my merits (you know I hate crack- 
ing.) 
I hope, like the vender of best Patent Blacking, 

** To meet with the generous and kind approbation 
Of a candid, enlighten'd and Uberal nation." 

By the by, ere I close this magnificent letter 

(No man except Pole could have writ you a better,) 

'T would please me if those, whom I've humbugg'd 

so long 
With the notion (good men !) that I knew right from 

wrong, 
Would a few of them join me — ^mind, only a few — 
To let too much light in on me never would do ; 
But even Grey's brightness shan't make me afraid. 
While I've C-md-n and Eld-n to fly to for shade ; 
Nor will Holland's clear intellect do us much harm. 
While there 's W-stm-rel-nd near him to weaken 

the charm. 
As for Moira's high spirit, if aught can subdue it. 
Sure joining with H-rtf-rd and Y-rm — th will do it ! 
Between R-d-r and Wh-rt-n let Sheridan sit. 
And their fogs will soon quench even Sheridan's 

wit ; 
And against all the pure public feeling that glows 
Even in Whitbread himself we've a host in G! — rge 

R-SE ! 
So, in short, if they wish to have places, they may, 
And I'll thank you to tell all these matters to Grey, 
Who, I doubt not, will write (as there 's no time to 

lose) 

By the two-penny post, to tell Grenville the news ; 

And now, dearest Fred (though I've no predilection,) 

Believe me yours always with truest affection. 

3 C 



P. S, — ^A copy of this is to P-rc-v-l going — 
Good Lord ! how St. Stephen's vnll ring witli hif 



crowing 
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ANACREONTIC. 

TO A PLUMASSIER. 

Fine and feathery artisan ! 
Best of Plumists, if you can 
With your art so far presume. 

Make for me a P e's plume — 

Feathers soft and feathers rare, 
Such as suits a P e to wear ! 

First, thou downiest of men ! 
Seek me out a fine pea-hen ; 
Such a hen, so tall and grand. 
As by Juno's side might stand. 
If there were no cocks at hand ! 
Seek her feathers, soft as down. 

Fit to shine on P e's crown ; 

If thou canst not find them, stupid! 
Ask the way of Prior's Cupid. 

Ranging these in order due. 
Pluck me next an old cuckoo ; 
Emblem of the happy ^tes 
Of easy, kind, comuted mates ! 
Pluck him well — ^be sure you do— 
Who would n't be an old cuckoo, 
Thus to have his plumage bless'd, 
Beaming on a r-y-1 crest ? 

Bravo, Plumist ! — ^now what bird 
Shall we find for plume the third 7 
You must get a learned owl. 
Blackest of black-letter fowl — 
Bigot bird that hates the light, 
Foe to all that 's fair and bright ! 
Seize his quills (so form'd to pen 
Books that shun the search of men,— 
Books that far from every eye. 
In " swelter'd venom sleeping" lie !) 
Stick them in, between the two, 
Proud pea-hen and old cuckoo ! 

Now you have the triple feather, 
Bind the kindred stems together 
With a silken tie whose hue 
Once was brilliant buff and blue ; 
Sullied now — alas ! how much !^ 
Only fit for Y-rm — th's touch. 
There — enough — thy task is done ; 
Present worthy G— — ge's son ! 
Now, beneath, in letters neat, 
Write ** 1 SERVE," and all 's complete. 



EXTRACTS 

FROM THE DIARY OF A POLITICIAN. 

WedneteUnf. 
Through M-nch-st-r Square took a canter just 

now — 
Met the old yeUow chariot, and made a low bow. 
This I did, of course, thinking 't waa loyal and civil, 
But got such a look— oh, 't was black as the devil * 
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How unlucky l—incog. he was travelling about. 
And 1, like a noodle, must go find him out ! 

^fem.— When next by the old yellow chariot I ride, 
To remember there is nothing princely inside. 

Thursday. 
A I Levco to-<hy made another sad blunder — 
Wliat ran be c<ime over me lately, I wonder ? 

Tho P E w;ls as cheerful as if, all his life 

He had nevor Iwen troubled with Friends or a Wife — 
"Fine woather," says he — to which I, who must prate, 
Answor'd, " Yes, Sir, but changeable rather, of late.** 
ile took it, I fear, for he look'd rather gruff. 
And handled his new pair of whiskers so rough. 
That before all the courtiere I fear'd they'd come off. 
And then, Ix>rd ! how Geramb would triumphantly 
scoff! 

Mem. To buy for son Dicky some unguent or lotion 
To nourish his whiskers — sure road to promotion!' 

Saturday, 
Last night a concert — vastly gay — 
Given by Lady C-stl-r — gh. 
3Iy Lord loves music, and, we know, 
Has two strings always to his bow. 
In chusing songs, the R-g-nt named 
" Had I a heart for falsehood framed" 
While gentle H-rtp-rd begg'd and pray*d 
For " Young I am, and sore afraid,* 



ti 



KING CRACK' AND HIS mOLS. 

Written after the late Negotiation for a new 
M-nr-stry, 

King Crack was the best of all possible kmgs 
(At least so his courtiera would swear to you 
gjadly,) 

But Crack now and then would do het*rodoz things. 
And, at last, took to worahipping Images sadly. 

Some broken-down Idols, that long had been placed 

In his Father's old Cabinet^ pleased him so much 
That he knelt down and worshipped, though — such 
was his taste ! 
They were mcmstrous to look at and rotten to 
touch ! 

And these were the beautiful Gods of King Crack! — 

Till his people, disdaining to worehip such things. 

Cried aloud, one and all, "Come, your Godshi|^ 

must pack — 

You will not do for us, though you may do for 

Kings. 



»♦ 



1 Ensland is not the only country where merit of this kind 
is iioii'-ud and low.ird d. ** 1 remember," says Tavernier, 
" to huve >etn one of the Kin^ of PersiaV porters, whose 
miHtat'hids were ao long ihat he could tie them behind his 
nur-k, for which reason he had a double pension." 

2 On • of those antediluvian princes with whom Mnnethn 
aad W liston »efni so inlim'*^ely acquainted. If we had 
ihe Memoirs of Th )th, from which Manetho compiled bii* 
IiiHto'y, we frhdu'd find, I dare savt that Crack was only a 
R'^e-it, and that ho, perhaps, succeeded Typhoo, who (as 
Wiiistou Hiiyii) was the last king of the anlediluvian dy- 



Then trampling the groH Idols onder tbeir fiset, 
They sent Crack a petition, haginninfc ''Gieat 
Caeaar! 
We are willing to worahip, but only entreat 
That you *11 find ua aome deemler Godhead Aaa 
these are.*' 

**I*11 try,** says King Ckack— 4heii they foniidi'd 

him models 

Of better shaped Gods, bat be sent tfaem all back; 

Some were chisell'd too fine, aome had heads 'stead 

of noddles. 

In short, they were all nauh too godlike for Ciaci! 

So he took to his darling old Idolb again. 
And, just mending their legs and new bronang 
their faces. 
In open defiance of gods and of men. 
Set the monsters up grinning once more in dieir 
places! 



WREATHS FOR THE MmiSTER& 

AN ANACREONTIC. 

Hither, Flora, Queen of Flowen ! 
Haste thee from old Bromi^on's bowen— 
Or (if sweeter that abodej 
From the King's well-odour'd Road, 
Where each little nursery bad 
Breathes the dust and qaa£b the mod ! 
Hither come, and gaily twine 
Brightest herbs and flowen of thine 
Into wreaths for those who rale as — 
Those who rule and (some say) fool u^ 
Flora, sure, will love to please 
England's Household Deitixs 1^ 

First you must then, willy-nilly. 
Fetch me many an orange lHy — 
Orange of the darkest dye 
Irish G-FF-RD can supply ! 
Choose me out the longest sprig. 
And stick it in old Eli>-n's wig f 

Find me next a poppy-posy, 
Type of his harangues so dozy. 
Garland gaudy, dull and cool. 
For the head of L-v-rp — l ! — 
*T will console his brilliant brows 
For that loss of laurel boughs 
Which they suffer'd (what a pity !) 
On the road to Paria City. 

Next, our C-stl-r— oh to crown. 
Bring me, from the Coimty Down^ 
Withered shamrocks, which have beea 
Gilded o'er to hide the Green — 
(Such as H— DF — T brought away 
From Pali-Mall last Patrick's Day.*) 

1 The ancients, in like manner, crowned their lares, of 
household gods. — See Juvenal, sat. 9. ▼. 138. Plutanh too 
t^Ils us that household cods were then, as they are ssw, 
" much given to war and penal statutes.** s^*»v««^fi( uu 

areivt/uouc i»ifiov»t. 

3 Certain tinsel imitaUona of the Bhamtoek, wUdi sis 
distributed by the servants of C— oHoaseerMyFatiiekV 
day. 
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Stitch the garland through and through 

With shabby threads of every hue — 

And as, Goddess ! — entre nous — 

His Lordship loves (though best of men) 

A little torture now and then, 

Crimp the leaves, thou first of syrens ! 

Crimp them with thy curling-irons. 

That 's enough — away, away — 
Had I leisure, I could say 
How the oldest rose that grows 
Must be pluck'd to deck Old R-SE, — 
How the Doctor's brow should smile 
Crown'd with wreaths of camomile ! 
But time presses. — ^To thy taste 
I leave the rest ; so, prithee, haste ! 



TTHE NEW COSTUME OF THE MINISTERS. 

Nova monstra creavit.— Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 437. 

Having sent off the troops of brave Major Camac, 
With a swinging horse-tail at each valorous back. 
And such helmets — God bless us ! — as never deck'd 

any 
Male creature before, except Signer Giovanni — 
" Let 's see," said the R-g-nt (like Titus, perplex'd 
With the duties of empire,) "whom shaR I dress 

■next?" 
He looks in the glass — ^but perfection is there, 
Wig, whiskers, and chin-tufts, all right to a hair ;' 
Not a single ear-curl on his forehead he traces — 
For curls are like Ministers, strange as the case is, 
The falser they are, the more firm in their places. 

His coat he next views — but the coat who could 

doubt? 
Tor his Y-rm — th's own Frenchified hand cut it out ; 
Every pucker and seam were made matters of state, 
And a grand Household Council was held on each 

plait ! 

Then whom shall he dress ? Shall he new rig his 

brother. 
Great C-mb-rl-nd's Duke, with some kickshaw or 

other ? 
And kindly invent him more Christian-like shapes 
For his feather-bed neckcloths and pillory capes ? 
Ah ! no — here his ardour would meet with delays. 
For the Duke had been lately pack'd up in new Stays, 
So complete for the winter, he saw very plain 
'T would be devilish hard work to unpack him again ! 

So what *s to be done? — ^there's the Ministers, 

bless 'em ! — 
As he made the puppets, why should n't he dress *em? 



" An excellent thought! — call the tailors— be nimble — 
Let Cum bring his spy-glass, and H-rtf-RD her 

thimble ; 
While Y-RM — TH shall give us, in spite of all quizzera, 
The last Paris cut with his true Gallic scissors.'* 

So saying, he calls C-stl-r— gh, and the rest 
Of his heaven-bom statesmen, to come and be dress'd. 
While Y-R-M — TH, with snip-like and brisk expedi- 
tion. 
Cuts up, all at once, a large Catholic Petition 

In long tailors' measures (the P e crying, " Well 

« done!") 
And first puts in hand my Lord Chancellor Elihn. 



1 Thnt model of princes, the Empt^ror Commodiis, wns 

Carticularlv luxurious in the dressing nnd ornampntini^ of 
18 hair. His conscience, however, would not suffer him to 
trust himself with a bnrber, and he used, accordinsly, to 
burn off hi? beard. "Timore tonsori<«," ?avH Lampridius. — 
(Hist. August. Scriptor.) The dissolute ifll ins Veiu8,T'>o, 
was equally attentive to the decoration of his v/\g. — (See 
Jul. Capiiolin) Indeed, ihis was not the only prinr^ely 
trait in the character of Veru«i, ns he had likewise a most 
kearty and dijrnifi(^d contempt for his wife.->-See hia insult- 
ing answer to her in Spartianus. 



OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 

For the Opening of the New Theatre of St St^-ph^ 
intended to have been spoken by the Proprietor, m 
fuU Costumej on the 24<A of November. 

This day a New House, for your edification, 
We open, most thinking and right-headed nation ! 
Excuse the materials — ^though rotten and bad. 
They 're the best that for money just now could be 

had ; 
And, if echo the charm of such houses should be, 
You will find it shall echo my speech to a T. 

As for actors, we 've got the old company yet, 
The same motley, odd, tragi-comical set : 
And, considering they all were but clerks t' other day, 
It is truly surprising how well they can play. 
Our manager (he who in Ulster was nursed. 
And sung Erin go Bragh for the galleries first, 
But, on finding Pitt-interest a much better thing, 
Changed his note, of a sudden, to " Qod sane the 

Kingr 
Still wise as he 's blooming, and fat as he 's clever, 
Himself and his speeches as lengthy as ever, 
Here offers you still the full use of his breath, 
Your devoted and long-winded proser till death ! 

You remember, last season, when things went per- 
verse on. 
We had to engage (as a block to rehearse on) 
One Mr. V-ns-tt-rt, a good sort of person, 
Who 's also employ'd for this season to play 
In " Raising the Wind," and "the Devil to Pay." 
We expect too— at least we've been plotting and 

planning — 
To get that great actor from Liverpool, C-nn-no ; 
And, as at the circus there 's nothing attracts 
Like a good single combat brought in 'twixt the acts, 
If the Manager should, with the help of Sir P-ph-m, 
Get up new diversions^ and C-nn-ng should stop 'em. 
Who knows but we '11 have to announce in the pa- 
pers, 
" Grand fight — second time — with additional capers.** 
Be your taste for the ludicrous, humdrum, or sad, 
There is plenty of each in this house to be had ; 
Where our Manager rulcth, there weeping will be^ 
For a dead hand at tragedy always was he ; 
And there never was dealer in dagger and cup^ 
Who so smilingly got all his tragedies up. 
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His powers poor Ireland will ne?er forget, 

And the widows of Walcbereo weep o'er them yet 

So much for the actors. — For secret machinery, 
Traps, and drrcptions, and shifling of scenery, 
Y-RM — Tii and Cu3i are the best we can find 
To transact all tliat trickery business behind. 
The former *h employed too to teach us French jigs. 
Keep the whisitcra in curl, and look after the wigs. 

In taking my leave, now I *ve only to say 

A few Seats in the Houae^ not as yet sold away. 

May be had of the Manager, Pat C-stl-r— <}H. 



THE SALE OF THE TOOLS. 

InBtruiucnta regni. — ^TAnTUS. 

Here 's a choice set of tools for yoo, Gemmen and 

Ladies, 
They Ml fit you quite handy, whatever your trade is 
(Except it be CtAinet-making — I doubt 
In that delicate service they are rather worn out; 
Though their owner — bright youth ! — if he'd had his 

own will, 
Would have bungled away with them joyously still.) 
You can see they 'vc been pretty well hacked — and, 

alack ! 
What tool is there job afler job will not hack ? 
Their edge is but dullish, it must be confess'd. 
And their temper, like Ell-nb'r— oh's, none of the 

best; 
But you'll find them good hard-working Tools, upon 

trying— 
Were it but for their hrtus, they are well worth the 

buying ; 
They are famous for making hlindSf aUders, and 

st^eenSf 
And they 're, some of them, excellent turning ma- 
chines ! 

The first Tool I '11 put up (they call it a Chancellor) 
Heavy concern to both purchaser and seller, — 
Though made of pig-iron, yet (worthy of note 'tis) 
'T is ready to melt at a half-minute's notice. 
Who bids ? Gentle buyer ! 't will turn as thou 

Khapest — 
'Twill make a good thum-screw to torture a Papist; 
Or else a cramp-iron, to stick in the wall 
Of some church that old women are fearful will fall ; 
Or better, perhaps (for I 'm guessing at random,) 
A heavy drag cfiain for some Lawyer's old Tandem! 
Will nobody bid ? It is cheap, I am sure. Sir — 
Once, twice — going, going — ^thrice — gone! — ^It is 

yours. Sir. 
To pay ready money you sha'n't be distress'd. 
As a bill at long date suits the Chancellor best. 



Come, what shall we ny for it?— briskly ! bid on, 
We '11 the sooner get rid of it— going — qaifte gone! 
God be with it! Such Took, if not qoickly knock'd 

down, 
Might at last cost tbeir owner— bow mndi7 why, a 

Crown/ 

The next Tool I '11 set np has hardly had handsel or 
Trial as y^ and is aUo a Chancellor — 
Such dull things as these shoold be sold faj the gross; 
Yet, dull as it is, *t will be found to sftoee doss^ 
And, like other close shavexa, aome courage to gadier 
This blade first began by a flourish on Uaiker! 
You shall have it for nothing then, marrel with me 
At the terrible tinkering wwk there must be, 
Where a Tool, such as this is (I 'U lenve yon to judge it) 
Is placed by ill luck at the top of ike Budget ! 



LTITLE MAN AND LITTLE SOUL. 

ABaJladtoihe Tuneof"TherewasaUiae3iim,ad 
he tDooed a little Maid;* dedkaied to tke RigktHoiL 
Ch^rUeAbb-t, 

Arcades ambo 
Et cont-are pares. 



Come, where 's the next Tool? — Oh ! 'tis here in a 

trice — 
This implement, Gemmen ! at first was a Vice — 
(A tenacious and close sort of Tool, that will let 
Notliing ojit of its grasp it once happens to get) — 
I^ut it since has received a new coating of 7\'n, 
Bright enough for a Prince to behold himself in ! 



1813L 
There was a little Man, and he had a little Soo^ 
And he said, ** little Soul, let na try, tiy, tiy, 
Whether it 's within our reach 
To make up a little speech. 
Just between little you and little I, I, I, 
Just between little you and little I!" 

Then said his little Soul, 
Peeping from her little hole, 
" I protest, little Man, you are stout, iCon^ etoot^ 
But, if 't is not uncivil. 
Pray tell me, what the devil 
Must our little, little speech be about, bout, bool^ 
Must our little, little speech be about 

The little Man look'd 1»g, 
With the assistance of his wig. 
And he call'd his little Soul to order, order, order, 
Till she fear'd he 'd make her jog in 
To jail, like Thomas Croggan, 
(As she was n't duke or earl) to reward her, ward hfli^ 
ward her. 
As she was n't duke or earl, to rewud her. 

The little Man then spoke, 
^ ** Little Soul, it is no joke. 
Tor, as sure as J-ckt F-ll-r lovea a aap, wap, 9% 
I will tell the Prince and People 
What I think of Church and Steeple, 
And my little patent plan to prop than up, up, up. 
And my little patent plan to prop them up." 

Away then, cheek by jowl, 
Little Man and Little Soul 
Went, and spoke their little speech to a titde, tittle, 
tittle. 
And the world sll declare 
That this priggbh little pair 
Never yet in all their lives look'd ao litUci, little^ UttK 
Never yet in all their lives look'd so little 
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KEINFORCEMEMTS FOR LORD WEL- 
LINGTON. 



laotqae tibi comraendat Troja penatei, 



Hot cape fatorum comites. — Virgil. 



1813. 



As recniits in these times are not easily got. 

And the Marshal must have them — pray, why should 

we not, 
As the last and, I grant it, the worst of our loans to 

him, 
Ship off the Ministry, body and bones to him ? 
There 's not in all England, I 'd venture to swear. 
Any men we could half so conveniently spare ; 
And, though they 've been helping the French for 

years past, 
We may thus make them useful to England at last. 
C-STL-R — GH in our sieges might save some disgraces, 
Being used to the taking and heepvng of places ; 
And Volunteer C-Nif-NG, still ready for joining. 
Might show off his talent for sly undermining. 
Could the Household but spare us its glory and pride. 
Old H — DF — T at horn-works again might be tried, 
And the Ch — f J-st-ce make a bold charge at his 

side! 
While V-Ns-TT-RT could victual the troops upon lickt 
And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 

Nay, I do not see why the great R-g-nt himself 
Should, in times such as these, stay at home on the 

shelf: — 
Though through narrow defiles he 's not fitted to pass, 
Yet who could resist if he bore down en masse 7 
And, though ofl, of an evening, perhaps he might prove, 
Like our brave Spanish Allies, " unable to move ;'" 
Yet there 's one thing in war, of advantage unbounded. 
Which is, that he could not with ease be surrounded! 

In my next, I shall sing of their arms and equipment. 
At present no more but — ^good luck to the shipment ! 

LORD WELLINGTON AND THE MINISTERS. 

1813. 
So, gently in peace Alcibiades smiled. 

While in battle he shone forth so terribly grand. 
That the emblem they graved on his seal was a child. 

With a thunderbolt placed in its innocent hand. 

Oh, WiLLiNGTON ! long as such Ministers wield 
Your magnificent arm, the same emblem will do ; 

For, while they *re in the Council and you in the Field, 
We 've the babies in them^ and the thunder in you! 



To the Editor of the Momxng Chromde, 

Sir, — In order to explain the following fragment, 
at is necessary to refer your readers to a late florid 
description of the Pavilion at Brighton, in the apart- 



1 The character ffiven to the Spanif h soldier, in Sir John 
Hurray's memorable despatch. 



ments of which, we are told, " Fum, The Chinese 
Bird of Royalty" is a principal ornament 

I am. Sir, yours, etc. 

Mum 



FUM AND HUM, 

The two Birds of Royalty. 

One day the Chinese Bird of Royalty, Fum, 
Thus accosted our own Bird of Royalty, Hum, 
In that Palace or China^shop (Brighton — which is it?) 
Where Fum had just come to pay Hum a short visit.— 
Near akin are these Birds, though they dififer in nation ; 
(The breed of the Hums is as old as creation,) 
Both fuU-craw'd Legitimates — both birds of prey. 
Both cackling and ravenous creatures, half way 
*Twixt the goose and the vulture, like Lord C-s- 

TL-R — GH ; 
While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, Bohea — 
Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum, are sacred to thee! 
So congenial their tastes, that, when Fum first did 

light on 
The floor of that grand China-warehouse at Brighton, 
The lanterns, and dragons, and things round the dome 
Were so like what he left, "Gad," says Fum, "I'm 

at home." — 
And when, turning, he saw Bishop L ge, 

" Zooks, it is," 
Quoth the Bird, " yes — I know him — a Bonze, by his 

phiz — 
And that jolly old idol he kneels to so low 
Can be none but our round-about godhead, fat Fo !" 
It chanced, at this moment, the Episcopal Prig 
Was imploring the P e to dispense with his 

wig,' 
Which the Bird, overhearing, flew high o'er his head, 
And some ToBiT-like marks of his patronage shed. 
Which so dimm'd the poor Dandy's idolatrous eye. 
That while Fum cried " Oh Fo !" all the Court cried 

"Oh fie!" 

But, a truce to digression. — These Birds of a feather 
Thus talk'd, t' other night, on State matters together — 

(The P E just in bed, or about to depart for 't, 

His legs full of gout, and his arms full of ;) 

"I say. Hum," sj»ys Fum — Fum, of course, spoke 

Chinese, 
But, bless you, that 's nothing — at Brighton one seeA 
Foreign lingoes and Bishops translated with ease — 
"I say. Hum, how fares it with Royalty now? 
Is it up? is it prime ? is it spooney— or how ?" 
fThe Bird had just taken a Flashman's degree 
Under B e, Y th, and young Mas- 



ter L- 



" As for us in Pekin"- 



here a devil of a din 



From the bed-chamber came, where that long Man> 

darin, 
C-sTii-R— GH (whom Fum calls the Confucius of 

prose,) 
Was rehearsing a speech npon Europe's repose. 
To the deep, double-bass of the fat idol's nose ! 



1 In consequence of an old promise that he should be 
allowed to wear hii own hair, whenever ho might be el» 
vated to a bishoprick by his R ^1 U ss. 
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(Nota Bene. — His Lordship and L-v-rp — l come, 
In collateral lines, from the old Mother Husi, — 
C-8TL-R— OH a IIuM-bug— L-v-RP — L a IIuM-drum.) 
The speech being finish*d, out rushM C-stl-r — cii. 
Saddled Hum in a hurry, and whip, spur, away ! 
Through the regions of air, like a Snip on his hobby, 
Ne*er paused till he lighted in Sc Stephen's lobby. 



EPISTLE FROM TOM CRIB TO BIG BEN. 
Concerning wmefmH pHay in a late Thunsaction,^ 

" Ahi, mio Tiea\"—Meta»tasio.* 

What ! Ben, my old hero, is this your renown ? 
la this the new go ? — kick a man when he *8 down ! 
When the foe has knock'd under, to tread on him 

then — 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben ! 
** Foul ! foul !" all the lads of the fancy exclaim — 
Charley Shock is electrified — Belcher spits 

flame — 
And MoLYNEux— ay, even Blacky, cries " Shame !" 
Time was, when John Bull little difference spied 
'Twixt the foe at his feet and the friend at his side ; 
When he found (such his humour in fighting and 

eating,) 
His foe, like his beef-steak, the sweeter for beating — 
But this comes. Master Ben, of your cursed foreign 

notions. 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingumbobs, gold lace, and lo- 
tions; 
Your noyaus, curacoas, and the devil knows what — 
(One swig of Blue JRum' is worth the whole lot !) — 
Your great and small crosses — (my eyes, what a 

brood! 
A cross-buttock from me would do some of them 

good !) 
Which have spoil'd you, till hardly a drop, my old 

porpoise. 
Of pure English claret is left in your corpus; 
And (as Jim says) the only one trick, good or bad, 
Of the fancy you 're up to, is JMingj my lad ! 
Hence it comes, — Boxiana, disgrace to thy page ! — 
Having floored, by good luck, the first suxU of the age, 
Having conquered the prime one, that miWd us all 

round. 
You kick'd him, old Ben, as he gaspM on the ground ! 
Ay— just at the time to show spunk, if you 'd got any — 
Kick'd him, and jaw'd him, and lagged* him to 

Botany ! 
Oh, shade of the Clieesemongerl^ you who, alas ! 
Doubled upt by the dozen, those Mounseers in brass, 
On that great day o£ millings when blood lay in lakes. 
When Kings held the bottle and Europe the stakes, 



1 Written Boon after B — n-p-rte's transportation to St. 
Helena. 

2 Tom, I suppose, was " assisted*' to this motto by Mr. 
Jackson, who, it is w«ll known, keeps the most learned 
company going. 

3 Gin. 4 Transported. 

5 A Life-GuardsnNin, one of thn Fancy^ who distin- 
fr»««hed himaelf} and was ^lled in the mtanotjilieju-to at 
Waterloo. 



Ix>ok down upon Ben— 4ee him dungJuB all o'ez^ 
Insult the fallen foe that can harm him no more. 
Out, cowardly spooney.' — again and again. 
By the fist of my &tber, I blush for thee, Ben. 
To show the white feather is many men*8 doom. 
But, what of one feather? — Bkn showa a whole Fham 



TO LADY HOLLAND, 

On Napoleon* s Legacy of a Sns^'box, 

Gift of the Hero, on his dying day, 
To her, whose pity watch*d, for ever nig^ ; 

Oh ! could he see the proud, the happy ray, 
This relic lights up on her generous eye. 

Sighing, he*d feel how easy *t is to pay 
A friendship all his kingdoms could not biqr.^ 



CORRESPONDENCK 

Between a Lady and a OenJUeman^ upon fke AAxni- 
^P^ of (what is called) ** having Lam on m£* 
Sider 



"Legge aurea, 
S* ei piace, d lice." 

THE GENTLEMAN'S PROPOSAL. 

Come, fly to these arms, nor let beantiea so bloomy 

To one frigid owner be tied ; 
Your prudes may revile, and your old ones lodr 
gloomy. 

But, dearest ! weVe Law on our side. 

Oh ! think the delight of two lovers congenial. 

Whom no dull deconmis divide ; 
Their error how sweet, and their raptorea how vow^ 

When once they've got Law on their side ! 

'T is a thing that in every King's reign has been dcme^ 
too : 

Then why should it now be decried ? 
If the Father has done it, why shouldn't the Son too? 

For so argues Law on our side ! 

And, even should our sweet violation of duty 

By cold-blooded jurors be tried, 
Tliey can but bring it in " a misfortune," my beuty ! 

As long as we've Law on our side. 

THE LADY'S ANSWER. 

Hold, hold, my good Sir ! go a little moro aiowty; 

For, grant me so faithless a bride. 
Such sinners as we are a little too lawfy^ 

To hope to have Law on our side. 

Had you been a great Prince, to whose stai shining 
o'er 'cm 
The People should look for their guide, 
Then your Highness (and welcome !) might kick 
down deconmi — 
You'd always have Law on your side. 

Were you even an old Marquis, in misdhief grown 
hoary. 
Whose heart, though it long a^ died 
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To the pleasures of vice, la alive to its glory — 
Yoa still wotiid have Law on your side ! 

Bat for yoUf Sir, crim. con. is a path full of troubles; 

By my advice therefore abide, 
And leave the pursuit to those Princes and Nobles 

Who have such a Law on their side ! 



HORACE, ODE XI. LIB. IL 
Freely TrandaUd by Q, U.» 

*CoME, Y-RM — TH, my boy, never trouble your brains 

About what your old croney, 

The Emperor Boney, 
Is doing or brewing on Muscovy's plains : 
^Nor tremble, my lad, at the state of our granaries ; — 

Should there come famine, 

Still plenty to cram in 
You always shall have, my dear Lord of the Stana- 

ries! 
Brisk let us revel, while revel we may ; 

* For the gay bloom of fifty soon passes away, 

And then people get fat, 
And infirm, and — all that, 

* And a wig (I confess it) so clumsily sits. 
That it frightens the little Loves out of their wits. 

* Thy whiskers, too, Y-RM — th ! — alas, even they, 

Though so rosy they bum. 
Too quickly must turn 
(What a heart-breaking chance for thy whiskers !) to 
Grey. 

* Then why, my Lord Warden ! oh ! why should you 

fidget 
Your mind about matters you don*t understand ? 
Or why should you write yourself down for an idiot. 
Because "ytm," forsooth, ^have the pen in your 
hand r 
Think, think how much better 
Than scribbling a letter 
(Which both you and I 
Should avoid, by the by) — 
' How much pleasanter 't is to sit under the bust 
Of old Charly, my friend here, and drink like a 
new one ; 



1 This and the following are extracted from a work 
(which may some time or other meet the eye of the public) 
entitled, " Odes of Horace, done into English by several per- 
sons of fashion." 

2 Q,uid bellicosus Cantaber et Scytha, 

Hirpine Quincti, cogitet, Adria "^ 

Divisus objecto, remittal 
Quserere. 

3 Nee trepides in usum 
Pusoeotis svi pauca. 

4 Fugit retro 

Levis juventas et decor. 

^ 5 Pellente lascivos amores 

Canitie. 

6 Neque uoo Luna ruhens nitet 

Vultu. 

7 Q.uid atemis minorem 

*ConsUii8 aniroum fatigas 1 

8 Cur non sub aita vel platano, vel hao 
Pinu jac«ates sic temere ~— — 



While Charley looks sulky and frowns at me, just 
As the ghost in the pantomime Jrowns at Don 
Juan! 

' To crown us. Lord Warden ! 

In C-MB-RL-ND*s garden 
Grows plenty of monMs-Jwods in venomous sprigs ; 

While Otto of Roses, 

Refreshing all noses. 
Shall sweetly exhale from our whiskers and wigs. 
* What youth of the Plousehold will cool our noyau 

In that streamlet delicious. 

That, down 'midst the dishes, 

All full of good fishes 

Romantic doth flow ? — 

' Or who will repair 

Unto M Sq e. 

And see if the gentle Marchesa be there ? 

Go — bid her haste hither, 

* And let her bring with her 
The newest No-Popery Sermon that's going — 
^ Oh ! let her come with her dark tresses flowing. 
All gentle and juvenile, curly and gay. 
In the manner of Ackermann's Dresses for May ! 



HORACE, ODE XXn. LIB. L 

Freely translated by Lord Eld — n. 

* The man who keeps a conscience pure 

(If not his own, at least his Prince's,) 
Through toil and danger walks secure. 
Looks big, and black, and never winces ! 

* No want has he of sword or dagger, 

Cock'd hat or ringlets of Geramb ; 
Though Peers may laugh, and Papists swagger, 
He does not care one single d-mn ! 

* Whether 'midst Irish chairmen going. 

Or, through St. Giles's alleys dim. 



rosa 



Canos odorati capillos 

Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti. 



Quis puer ocyus 



Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pdcula pratereunte lympha 7 

3 Quis eliciet domo 

Lyden ? 

4 Eburn^ die age cum lyra (qu. liar-a) 

Maturet, 

5 Tncomtum Lacens 

More comam religata nodum. 

6 Integer vitte scelerisque purus. 

7 Non eget Mauri jaculis npquo arcu 
JNec venenaiid gravida sagiltia 

Fusee, pharctra. 

8 Sive per Syrteis iter osstuosas, 
Sive facturus )»er inhospiialem 
Caucasum« vei quaa loca fabulosoi 

Lambit Hydaspes. 
The noble translator had, at first, laid the scene of these 
imagined dangers of his man of conscience among the pa« 
pists of Spain, and had translated tlie words " quiB loea 
fobulosus hmbit Hydaspes" thui^r-" The fabling Spaniard 
iiek* the French ;" but, recollecting that it is our interrat 
^ust now to be respectful lo Spanish catholics (though there 
is certainly no earthly reason for our being even commonly 
civil to Irish ones,) be altered the passage as it stands at 
present 



m MOOBE'S WOHKB. 

'Mid diunten Sheelahi, blattioi, blowing, 
No monar — '[ ia ill ami la him. 

■ For iutance, I, one eienuig lale. 

Upon • gay ncation iallj, 
Singing the praiK of Church ud Stale, 

Got (God knowi how) to Cnnboarne-Alle; 
When lo '. in Iraih Pipi.t daitcd 

AcrOH injF path, gaunt, gritti, and big— 
I aid but rrnwn. aiiil olf h? aUItrd, 

Scared at me withnut m; wig ! 

* Vet ■ more fierce uid nw-bonrd do( 

Goe* not id mua in Dublin City, 
Nor (haket hit brogup o'er Allen'i Bog, 

Nor ipouu in Cutholic Committee '. 
' Oh ! place mo 'uiidai O'Rdi'ikes, 0'ToOL»«, 

The tigged royal liload of Tah* ; 
Or place me where Dick M-rt-n rule*, 

The houscloB ntitda orCovNEHAlti ;— 
'Of Church sod State I'll waible nill, 

ThougherenDiciSI-RT-N'aielfihouldgnuiible; 
Sweet Church and itate, like Jack ind Jill, 

* So lovingly upon i hill — 

Ah i ne'er like Jace and Jill to tumble! 



HORACE, ODE I. LIB. UI. 



Bej..,ilp»tlm|«|.ua.»lJ..u. ^^^^ 

I BATE thee, oh Mnb ! ai my lady hates deir ; 
To Sit Ftancia I'll give up thy cinpg and thy hinei, 



I einiot help cillinj; the render'* illMition (o (be pwuliir 
infiDuily wLlli which thou llna ar^ jiarmpiirusd. tint to 
■watibn thr- hopity euateni>i>i> of m wulf bita a iinput 
(•HiAlbal Romului wai uiskled by a wolf, Ibat Roiih wti 
feondld by Riinnlu, ud lh« Ibu Pups liu ilwiyi nifneit 
at Roov,) there i> •DBolliiiig particularly nval Iniupimiiiff 



"i^Amii hii wig," are aliofalhet ll 
ciBHu oTparaplniH bi onr lanfuoi 



I man hptn nmatl:, Ibal the laid Thru H-ir-ir biinr ■ 

* Dulce ndDDUin Lalagen amuha, 
i Tbaia einnnt be imigined a ddk happy illuilialiDii of 
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Keep but die lovely looks we 
The voice we hear— and you will be 
An angel ready-mode for heaven ! 



IMPROMPTU. 

Upon heing obliged to leave a pleasant party ^ from the 
wani ^ a pair Breeches to dress for Dinner in. 

1810. 
Between Adam and me the great difference is, 

Though a paradise each has been forced to resign, 
That he never wore breeches till turned out of his. 
While, for want of my breeches, I 'm bonish'd from 
mine. 



WHAT S MY THOUGHT LIKE ? 

Quest — ^Why is a Pump like Viscount C-stl-r — gh ? 

Answ. — Because it is a slender thing of wood. 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 

In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ! 



ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 

To no one Muse does she her glance confine, 
But has an eye, at once, to aU the nine! 



EPIGRAM.' 

"What news to-day ?'* — " Oh ! worse and worse— 

M — c is the Pr k's Privy Purse !" 

The Pr e's Purse ! no, no, you fool, 

You mean the Pr e's Ridicule ! 



EPIGRAM. 

Dialogue between a Catholic Delegate and his R-y-l 
H'ghn-ss tJie D-ke of C — b-rUnd. 

Said his Highness to Ned, with that grim face of his, 
"Why refuse us the Feto, dear Catholic Neddy ?" — 

** Because, Sir," said Ned, looking full in his phiz, 
" You *Te forbidding enough, in all conscience, al- 
ready!" 



EPIGRAM. 

Dialogue between a Dowager and her Maid on ike 
Night of Lord Y-rm-ih's Fete. 

•* I WANT the Court-Guide," said my Lady, " to look 

If the house, Seymour Place, be at 30 or 20." — 
We 've lost the Court-Chiide, Ma'am, but here *s the 

RedBook, 
Where you'll find, I dare say, Seymour Places in 

plenty !" 



EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

** I NEVER give a kiss," says Prue, 

** To naughty man, for I aUior it'* 
l%e will not give a kiss 't is true — 

She '11 take one, though, and thank you for it. 

XJJ-MM * -111,! - - - 

1 Thiilt a boMrmoty attributed, T know not how tiulr, to 
the Fr-mC'Ss of W-l-s. I have merely vernified it. 

3D 






THE TORCH OF LIBERTY. 

I SAW it all in Fancy's glass — 
Herself the fair, the wild magician, 

That bid this splendid day-dream pass, 
And named each gliding apparition. 

'T was like a torch race — such as they 
Of Greece perfbrm'd, in ages gone. 

When the fleet youths in long array, 
Pass'd the bright torch triumphant on. 

I saw the expectant nations stand 
To catch the coming flame in turn — 

I saw, from ready hand to hand. 
The clear but struggling glory bum. 

And, oh ! their joy, as it came near, 

'T was in itself a joy to see- 
While Fancy whisper'd in my ear 

"That torch they pass is Liberty !'* 

And each, as she received the flame, 

Lighted her altar with its ray. 
Then, smiling to the next who came. 

Speeded it on its sparkling way. 

From Albion first, whose ancient shrine 
Was fumish'd with the fire already, 

Columbia caught the spark divine. 
And lit z. flame like Albion's — steady 

The splendid gift then Gallia took. 
And, like a wild Bacchante, raising 

The brand aloft, its sparkles shook. 
As she would set the v^rorld a-blazing. 

And, when she fired her altar, nigh 
It flash'd into the redd'ning air 

So fierce, that Albion, who stood high, 
Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare ! 

Next, Spain — so new was light to her— 
Leap'd at the torch ; but, ere the spark 

She flung upon her shrine could stir, 
'T was quench'd and all again was dark« 

Yet no — not quench'd — a treasure worth. 

So much to mortals rarely dies. — 
Again her living light look'd forth. 

And shone, a beacon, in all eyes.. 

Who next received the flame? — Albs f 
Unworthy Naples — shame of shame* 

That ever through such hands should pass 
That brightest of all earthly flanes f 

Scarce had her fingers touch'd the torch» 
When, frighted by the sparks it shed. 

Nor waiting e'en to feel the scorch, 
She dropp'd it to the earth— ^nd fled. 

And fallen it might have long remain'd. 
Bat Greece, who saw her momem now. 
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Caught up the prize, though prottrate, fltain*d, 
And waved it round her beauteous brow. 

And Fancy bid me mark wherr, o*er 

Her altar as its flame ascended, 
Fair laurell'd spiriu seem'd to soar. 

Who thus in song their voices Mended : — 

** Shine, shine for ever, glorious flame, 

Divinest gift of God to men ! 
From Greece thy earliest splendour came. 

To Greece thy ray returns agiin ! 

" Take, Freedom ! take thy radiant round — 
When dimm'd, revive^when lost, return ; 

Till not a shriue through earth be found, 
On which thy glories shall not bum ! 



EPILOGUE. 

IjiST night, as lonely o*er my fire I sat. 
Thinking of cues, starts, exits, and — all that. 
And wondering much what little knavish sprite 
Had put it first in women's heads to write : — 
Sudden I saw — as in some witching dream — 
A bright-blue glory round my book-case beam. 
From whose quick-opening folds of azure light. 
Out fltiw a tmy form, as small auid bright 
As Puck the Fairy, when he pops his head. 
Some sunny morning, from a violet bed. 
" Bless me !" I Rtartins: cried, " wiiat imp are you ?" — 
"A small he-devil, Ma*am — my name Bas Bleu — 
A bookish sprite, much given to routs and reading : 
*T is I who teach your spinsters of good breeding 
The reigning taste in chemistry and caps, 
The last new boimds of tuckers and of maps, 
And, when the waltz has twiri'd her giddy brain, 
With metaphysics twirl it back again ! 

I vicw'd him, as he spoke — his hose were blue. 
His wings — the covers of the last Review — 
Cerulean, border'd with a jaundice hue. 
And tinsell'd gaily o'er, for evening wear. 
Till the next quarter brings a new-fledged pair. 
"Inspired by me — (pursued this waggish Fairy) — 
Tliat best of wives and Sapphos, Lady Mary, 
Votary alike of Crispin and the Muse, 
Makes her own splay-foot epigrams and shoes. 
For me the eyes of young Camilla shine. 
And mingle Love's blue brilliances with mine ; 
For me she sits apart, from coxcombs shrinking. 
Looks wise — tlie pretty soul ! — and Uiinka she 's 

thinking. 
By my advice Miss Indigo attends 
Lectures on Memory, and assures her friends, 
*'Pon honour ! — (mimicks) — nothing can surpass the 

plan 
Of that professor — {trying to recollect) — psha ! that 

memory-man — 
That — what 's his name ? — ^him I attended lately — 
'Pon honour, he improved my memory greatly.* 



What! choote a heroine from that Gothic time, 
When no one walts'd, uid none but monks could 

riiyme; 
When lovely woman, all unschoord and wfld, 
Blush'd without art, and without culture smiled— 
Simple as flowers, while y^ undaasM they shone. 
Ere Science call'd their brilliant world her own. 
Ranged the wild rosy things in learned orders, 
And fill'd with Greek the garden's blushing bor- 
ders?— 
No, no — ^your gentle Inas will not do- 
To-morrow evening, when the lights bum blue, 
I 'U come — (pointing downwards) — you understand— 
till then adieu !" 

And has the sprite been here ? No— jests apart— 
Howe'er man rules in science and in art. 
The sphere of woman's glories is the heart. 
And, Lf our Muse have sketchM with pencil true 
The wife — the mother— firm, yet gentle too— 
Whose soul, wrapp'd up in ties itself hath spun, 
Trembles, if touch'd in the remotest one ; 
Who loves — ^yet dares even Love hunself disown, 
When honour's broken shaft supports his throne: 
If such our Ina, she may scorn the evils. 
Dire as they are, of Critics and — Blue Devils. / 



)f 



TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. OF DUBLIN. 

If ever life was prosperously cast. 
If ever life was like the lengthenM flow 

Of some sweet music, sweetness to the last, 
*T was his who, mourn'd by many, sleeps bebw. 

The sunny temper, bright were all its strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles, 

Light wit, that plays along the calm of lif^ 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 

Pure charity, that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds. 

But, like the dew, with gradual silent power. 
Felt in the bloom it leaves among the meads; 

The happy grateful spirit, that improves 
And brightens every gift by fortune given. 

That, wander where it will with those it loves. 
Makes every place a home, and home a heaven: 

All these were his. — Oh ! thou who read'st this sUos* 
When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 

Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live, like him may die I 



Here, curtseying low, I ask'd the blue-legg'd sprite, 

What share he had in this our play to-night. 

** Nay, there — (he cried) — there I am guiltless quite— 



EPITAPH ON A WELL-KNOWN POET 

Beneath these poppies buried de^, 
The bones of Bob the Bard He hid ; 

Peace to his manes ; and may he sleep 
As soundly as his readers did ! 

Through every sort of verse meandering'. 
Bob went without a hitch or AXi, 

Through Epic, Sapphic, Alexandrine, 
To verse that was no vezae at all; 
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Till fiction having done enough, 
To make a bard at least absurd, 

And give his readers quantum suff. 
He took to praising George the Third : 

And now, in virtue of his crown. 
Dooms us, poor whigs, at once to slaughter; 

Like Donellan of bad renown. 
Poisoning us all with laurel-water. 

And yet at times some awkward qualms he 
Felt about leaving honour's track ; 

And though he 's got a butt of Malmsey, 
It may not save him from a sack. 

Death, weary of so dull a writer. 

Put to his works a Jinis thus. 
■Oh ! may the earth on him lie lighter 

Than did his quartos upon us ! 



THE SYLPH'S BALL. 

A Stlph, as gay as ever sported 
Her figure through the fields of air, 

By an old swarthy Gnome was courted. 
And, strange to say, he won the fair. 

The annals of the oldest witch 
A pair so sorted could not show — 

But how refuse ? — ^the Gnome was rich. 
The Rothschild of the world below ; 

And Sylphs, like other pretty creatures. 
Learn from their mammas to consider 

Love as an auctioneer of features, 
Who knocks them down to the best bidder. 

Home she was taken to his mine — 
A palace, paved with diamonds all — 

And, proud as Lady Gnome to shine. 
Sent out her tickets for a ball. 

The Imoer world, of course, was there. 
And all the best ; but of the upper 

The sprinkling was but shy and rare — 
A few old Sylphids who loved supper. 

As none yet knew the wondrous lamp 
Of Davy, that renown'd Aladdin, 

And the Gnome's hall» exhaled a damp. 
Which accidents from fire were bad in ; 

The chsjnbers were supplied with light 
By many strange, but safe devices : — 

Large fire-flies, such as shine at night 
Among the Orient's flowers and spices : 

Musical flint-mills — swiftly play'd 
By elfin hands — that, flashing round. 

Like some bright glancing minstrel maid. 
Gave out, at once, both light and sound ; 

Bologna-stones, that drink the sun 
And water from that Indian sea. 

Whose waves at night like wild-fire run, 
Cork'd up in crystal carefully ; 

•Glow-worms, that round the tiny dishes, 
like little light-houses, were set up; 



And pretty phosphorescent fishes. 
That by their own gay light were eat up. 

*Mong the few guests from Ether, came 
That wicked Sylph, whom Love we cal.— 

My Lady knew him but by name. 
My Lord, her husband, not at all. 

Some prudent Gnomes, 't is said apprized 
That he was coming, and, no doubt 

Alarm'd about his torch, advised 
He should, by all means, be kept out. 

But others disapproved this plan. 

And, by his flame though somewhat frighted, 
Thought Love too much a gentleman. 

In such a dangerous place to light it 

However, there he was — and dancing 
With the fair Sylph, light as a feather: 

They look'd like two young sunbeams, glancing, 
At daybreak, down to earth together. 

And all had gone ofi* safe and well. 
But for that plaguy torch — whose light. 

Though not yet kindled, who could tell 
How soon, how devilishly it might ? 

And so it chanced — which in those dark 
And fireless halls, was quite amazing. 

Did we not know how small a spark 
Can set the torch of Love a-blazing. 

Whether it came, when close entangled 
In the gay waltz, from her bright eyes, 

Or from the lucdole, that spangled 
Her locks of jet — is all surmise. 

Certain it is, the ethereal girl 
Did drop a spark, at some odd turning. 

Which, by the waltz's windy whirl. 
Was fann'd up into actual burning. 

Oh for that lamp's metallic gauze — 

That curtain of protecting wire — 
Which Davy delicately draws 

Around illicit, dangerous fire ! — 

The wall he sets 'twixt flame and air 

(Dke that which barr'd young Thisbe's bliss,) 

Through whose small holes this dangerous pair 
May see each other but not kiss.' 

At first the torch look'd rather bluely — 
A sign, they say, that no good boded — 

Then quick the gas became unruly. 
And, crack ! the ball-room all exploded. 

Sylphs, Gnomes, and fiddlers, mix'd together, 
With all their aunts, sons, cousins, nieces, 

Like butterflies, in stormy weather. 
Were blown — legs, wings, and tails — to pieces! 

While, 'mid these victims of tlii torch. 
The Sylph, alas ! too, bore he"* pan — 

¥oflhd lying, with a livid scotcii. 
As if from lightning, o'er t^er heart ! 



Partiqiifl dedere 



Oncula quisque buob, Dun purN-uuicutiu cuotra.— Ooi'd. 
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"WeU done!" a loui^uiif soUin Mid, 
Escapiiig ftom this gueooi itriie ; 

* T is not the jirtf time Love has made 
A 62oio-iip in connubial life.** 



tn 



REMONSTRANCE. 

Afi/er a cmtvenaUon viik L—d J— R 

vAich he had intimated some idea of giving up aU 
poUtuxd punuilt. 

What! thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy 
naroe^ 

Thou, born of a Russel — whose instmct to run 
Tlie accustom*d career of thy sires, is the same 

As the eaglet*s, to soar with his eyes on the sun ! 

Whose nobility comes to thee, stamp*d with a seal, 
Far, far more ennobbng than monarch e*er set ; 

With the blood of thy race offcr'd up for the weal 
Of a nation that swears by that marQrrdom yet ! 

Shalt thou be faint-hearted and turn from the strife. 
From the mighty arena where all that is grand, 

And devoted, and pure, and adorning in life. 
Is for high-thoughted spirits, like thine, to com- 
mand? 

Oh no, never dream it — while good men despair 
Between tyrants and traitors, and timid men bow. 

Never think, for an instant, thy country can spare 
Such a light from her darkening horizon as thou ! 

With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 
Who in life's sunny valley lie shelter*d and warm ; 

Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 
To the top cliffs of Fortune, and breasted her 
storm ; 

With an ardour for liberty, fresh as in youth. 
It first kindles tlie bard, and gives life to his lyre ; 

Yet mellow'd, even now, by that mildness of truth 
Which tempers, but chills not, the patriot fire ; 

With an eloquence — not like those rills from a height. 
Which sparkle, and foam, and in vapour are o*er ; 

But a current that works out its way into light 
Through the filt'ring recesses of thought and of lore. 

'Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the shade; 

If the stirrings of genius, the music of fame. 
And the charms of thy cause have not power to per- 
suade. 
Yet think how to freedom thou *rt pledged by thy 
name. 

Zjike the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's decree. 
Set apart ibr the fane and its service divine. 

Ail the branches that spring from the old Russel tree. 
Are by libexf^ daim'd for the use of her shrine. 



EPITAPH ON A LAWYER. 

Here lies a lawyer — one whose mind 
(Like that of all the lawyer kind) 
Resembled, though so grave and stately. 
The pupil of a cat's eye greatly; 



Which for the moqwBg deeds, traoaacted 

In holes and coniMa, is well fictted, 
But which, in tooshine, growa contracted, 

Aa if 't would— mlAer not admit it; 
Aa i^ in short, a man would quite 

Throw time away who tried to let in a 
Decent portion of God's light 

On lawyen* mind or possy'a retina. 

Hence when he took to polidca. 

As a refreshing change of evil. 
Unfit with grand affairs to mix 
His little Nisi-Frius tricks, 

Like imps at bo-peep, play*d the devil ^ 
And proved that when a small law wit 

Of statesmanship attempts the trial, 
*Tis like a player on the kit 

Put all at once to a baas vioL 



Nay, even when honest (which he could 
Be, now and then,) still quibbling daily. 

He serv'd his country as he would 
A chent thief at the Old Bailey. 

But — do him justice — short and rate 

His wish through honest paths to roam ; 
Bom with a taste for the unfair, 
Where falsehood call'd, he still was there. 

And when least honest, most at home. 
Thus, shuffling, bullying, lying, creeping, 

He work'd his way np near the throne. 
And, long before he took the ke^ng 

Of the king's conscience, loat his own. 



MY BIRTH-DAY. 

*'Mt birth-day !"— What a different sound 
That word had in my youthfiil ears ! 

And how, each time the day comes round. 
Less and less white its mai^ apfiears ! 

When first our scanty years are told. 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That time around him binds so fest. 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 

Vain was the man, and false as Tain, 

Who said,' ** were he ordain'd to ran 
His long career of hfe again. 

He would do all that he had done.'*— 
Ah ! 't is not thus the voice that dwelk 

In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells 

Lavish'd unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mock'd — of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs. 
But ofl, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 

Of wandering afler Love too fiur. 
And taking every meteor fire 

That cross'd my pathway for hia star ! 



1 
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Fontenelle.—^'^ Si je rscomsnengais ana canieie, je f 

tout ce qae i'ai fait." 
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All this it tells, and, coald I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away- 
All— but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 

And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark. 

Where Love's true light at last I 've found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 

And comfortless, and stormy round ! 



FANCY. 

The more I 've view'd this world, the more I 've found 

That, fill'd as 'tis with scenes and creatures rare, 
Fancy commands, within her own bright round, 

A world of scenes and creatures far more fair. 
Nor is it that her power can call up there 

A single charm that 's not from Nature won. 
No more than rainbows, in their pride, can wear 

A single tint unborrow'd from the sun — 
But ^t is the mental medium it shines through. 
That lends to beauty all its charm and hue ; 
As the same light, that o'er the level lake 

One dull monotony of lustre flings. 
Will, entering in the rounded rain-drop, make 

Colours as gay as those on angels' wings ! 



LOVE AND HYMEN. 

Love had a fever — ^ne'er could close 
EQs little eyes till day was Inieaking ; 

And whimsical enough, Heaven knows. 
The things he raved about while waking. 

To let him pine so were a sin — 

One to whom all the world 's a debtop— 

•So Doctor Hymen was call'd in. 
And Love that night slept rather better. 

Next day the case gave further hope yet, 
Though still some ugly fever latent ;— 

** Dose, as before" — a gentle opiate, 
For which old Hymen has a patent. 

Afler a month of daily call. 
So fast the dose went on restoring. 

That Love, who first ne'er slept at all. 
Now took, the rogue ! to downright snoring. 



TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUa 

Sweet Sirmio ! thou, the very eye 

Of all peninsulas and isles 
That in our lakes of silver lie. 

Or sleep, enwreatbed by Neptune's smiles. 

How gladly back to thee I fly ! 

Still doubting, asking can it be 
That I have left Bithynia's sky. 

And gaze in safe^ upon thee ? 



Oh! what is hapjner than to find 
Our hearts at ease, our perils past ; 

When, anxious long, the lighten'd mind 
Lays down its load of care at last ? — 

When, tired with toil on land and deep, 
Again we tread the welcome floor 

Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long-wish'd-for bed once manl 

This, this it is that pays alone 
The ills of all life's former track — 

Shine out, my beautiful, my own 
Sweet Sixmio— greet thy master bock. 

And thou, fair lake, whose water quafia 
The light of heaven, like Lydia's sea. 

Rejoice, rejoice— let all that laughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for me ! 



TO MY MOTHER. 

Written in a Pocket-Book, 1822. 

Thkt tell us off an Indian tree 

Which, howsbe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free. 

And shoot and blossom, wide and high. 
Far better loves to bend its arms 

Downward again to that dear earth 
From which the life, that fills and warms 

Its grateful being, first had birth. 

'T is thus, though woo'd by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (tf fame it be,} 

This heart, my own dear mother, bends. 
With love's true instinct, back to thee ! 



ILLUSTRATION OF A BORE. 

If ever you 've seen a gay par^. 

Relieved from the pressure of Ned — 
How instantly joyous and hearty 

They 've grown when the damper was fled*- 
You may guess what a gay piece o£ work, 

What delight to champagne it must be. 
To get rid of its bore of a cork. 

And come sparkling to you, love, and me I 



A SPECULATION. 

Of all speculations the market holds forth^ 
The best that I know for a lover of pelf 

Is, to buy ***♦♦♦ up, at the price he is worth. 
And then sell him at that which he sets on bim«Alf 



SCEPTICISM. 

Ere P&yche drank the cup that shed 

Immortal life into her soul, 
Some evil spirit pour'd, 'tis said. 

One drop of doubt into the bowl— > 

Which, mingling darkly with die stream. 
To Psyche's lips— she knew not wfay-^ 
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Made eren that bleated nectar aeem 
Am though ita aweetneaa aoon would die. 



Oft, in the very arma of Love, 
A chill came o'er her heart — a fear 

That death would, even yet, remove 
Her apirit from that happy aphere. 

"Those aunny ringleta,*' ahe ezclaim'd, 
Twining them round her anowy fingera^ 

** That forehead, where a light, unnamed. 
Unknown on earth, for ever lingera^ 

" Thoae lips, through which I feel the breath 
Of heaven itself^ whene'er they tever— 

Oh ! are they mine beyond all death — 
Mine own, hereafter and for ever? 

" Smile not — ^T know that starry brow. 
Those ringlets and bright lips of thine. 

Will always shine aa they do now — 
But shall /live to aee them shine 7" 

In vain did Love say, " Turn thine eyes 
On all that sparkles round thee here— 

Thou *rt now in heaven, where nothing dies. 
And in these arms— what canst thou fear V* 

In vain — the fatal drop that stole 
Into that cup's inmiortal treasure. 

Had lodged its bitter near her soul. 
And gave a tinge to every pleasure. 

And, though there ne'er was rapture given 
Like Psyche's with that radiant boy, 

Hers is the only face in heaven 
That wears a cloud amid its joy. 



Oh, for tome fiur FormoM, indli as he. 

The young Jew,' fiiUed o^ in the Indian Sea, 

By nothing but its name of Beanty known. 

And whkh Queen Fancy mig^ make all hn own. 

Her &iry kingdom— take ita people, landa. 

And tenements into her own bright handa. 

And make, at least, one earthly comer fit 

For Love to live in— pore and eiipiiiiita ! 



A JOKE VERSIFIED. 

*'CoME, come,'* said Tom's ftlher, " at your time t 
life, 
There 's no longer excuse for tfans playing ti 
rake- 
It is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife.*^- 
** Why, BO it is, &ther,— whose wife ahall I takel 



FROM THE FRENCH. 

Of all the men one meets about. 

There 's none like Jack — ^he 's every where : 
At church — park — auction— dinner — rout — 

Go when and where you will, he 's there. 
Try the West End, he 's at your back — 

Meets you, like Eurus, in the East — 
You 're call'd upon for " How do, Jack?" 

One hundred times a-day, at least. 
A friend of his one evening said, 

As home he took his pensive way, 
" Upon my soul, I fear Jack 's dead — 

I 've seen him but three times to-day !" 



ROMANCE. 

I HAVE a story of two lovers, fill'd 

With all the pure romance, the blissful sadness 
And the sad doubtful bliss, that ever thrill'd 

Two young and longing hearts in that svireet mad- 
ness; 
But where to choose the locale of my vision 

In this wide vulgar world — what real spot 
Can be found out, sufficiently elysian 

For two such perfect lovers, I know not 



ON 



LiKS a snuffers, this loving old dame. 

By a destiny grievous enough. 
Though BO oft ahe has anappM at the flame,. 

Hath never caught more than the annff. 



FRAGMENT OF A CHARACTER. 
Here lies Factotum Ned at last : 

Long as he breathed the vital air. 
Nothing throughout all Europe pasa'd 

In which he had n't some small ahare. 

Whoe'er was in, whoe'er was ant — 
Whatever statesmen did or said— 

If not exactly brought about. 
Was all, at least, contrived by Ned» 

With Nap if Russia went to war, 
'T was owing, under Providence, 

To certain hints Ned gave the Cur— 
(Vide his pamphlet— price six pence.) 

If France was beat at Waterh>o— 
As all, but Frenchmen, think she was— 

To Ned, as Wellington well knew. 
Was owing half that day's apphmse. 

Then for his news— no envoy's bag 
E'er pass'd so many secrets through it — 

Scarcely a telegraph could wag 
Ita wooden finger, but Ned knew iL. 

Such tales he had of foreign plots. 
With foreign names one's ear to buzz in— 

From Russia chefs and oft in lots. 
From Poland oiat^ hj the doron.. 

When George, alarm'd forE^land's creed» 
Tum'd out the last Whig ministry. 

And men ask'd— who advised the deed 7 
Ned modestly confeaa'd 't was he.. 

For though, by some unlucky miaa, 
He had not dowmight seen the King^ 

1 Psalmanaxac 
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He sent such hints through Viscount TAm^ 
To Marquis Thatf as clenched the thing. 

The same it was in science, arts, 
The drama, books, MS. and printed— 

Kean leamM from Ned his cleverest parts, 
And Scott's last work by him was hinted. 

Childe Harold in the proofs he read. 

And, here and there, infused some soul in *t— 

Nay, Davy's lamp, till seen by Ned, 
Had— odd enough — a dangerous hole in 'L 

'T was thus, all doing and all knowing, 

Wit, statesman, boxer, chemist, singer, 
Whatever was the best pie going. 

In that Ned — ^trust him — ^had his finger. 

* * * * 41 



COUNTRY-DANCE AND QUADRILLE. 

One night, the n3rraph calFd Country-Dance^ 
Whom folks, of late, have used so ill, — 

Preferring a coquette' from France, 
A mincing thing, MamseUe Quadrille — 

Havmg been chased from London down 
To that last, humblest haunt of all 

She used to grace — a country-town — 
Went smiling to the new year's ball. 

" Here, here, at least," she cried, " though driven 
From London's gay and shining tracks — 

Though, like a Peri cast from heaven, 
I 've lost, for ever lost Almack's— 

"Though not a London Miss alive 
Would now for her acquaintance own me ; 

And spinsters, even of forty-five. 
Upon their honours ne'er have known me : 

" Here, here, at least, I triumph still. 
And— spite of some few dandy lancers, 

Who vainly try to preach quadrille — 
See nought but true-Hue country-dancers. 

** Here still I reign, and, fresh in charms. 
My throne, like Magna Charta, raise, 

'Mong sturdy, free-born legs and arms. 
That scorn the threaten'd chaine AnglaiseJ'* 

*T was thus she said, as, 'mid the din 
Of footmen, and the town sedan, 

She lighted at the King's-Head Inn, 
And up the stairs triumphant ran. 

The squires and the squiresses all. 
With young squirinas, just come out. 

And my lord's daughters from the Hall 
(Quadrillers, in their hearts, no doubt,) 

Already, as she tripp'd up stairs. 
She in the cloak-room saw assembling— 

When, hark ! some new outlandish airs. 
From the first fiddle, set her trembling 

She stops — she listens— con it be 7 
Alas ! in vain her ears would 'scape it — 

It is " Di tanti palpiti," 
As plain as English bow can scrape it. 



** Courage !" however in the goes, 
With her best sweeping country grace ; 

When, ah! too true, her worst of foes. 
Quadrille, there meets her, &ce to iSice. 

Oh for the lyre, or violin. 

Or kit of that gay Muse, Terpsichore, 
To sing the rage these nymphs were in, 

Their looks and language, airs and trickeiy ! 

There stood Quadrille, with cat-like face 
(The beau ideal of French beauty,) 

A band-box thing, all art and lace, 
Down from her nose-tip to her shoe-tie. 

Her flounces, fresh from Victorine — 
From Hippolyte her rouge and haii^— 

Her poetry, from Lamartine-' 
Her morals from — the Lord knows where. 

And, when she danced — so slidingly, 
So near the ground she plied her art, 

You 'd swear her mother-earth and she 
Had made a compact ne'er to part 

Her face the while, demure, sedate, 
No signs of life or motion showing, 

Like a bright pendule*8 dial-plate^ 
So still, you'd hardly think 't was going. 

Full fronting her stood Country-Dance— 
A fresh, frank nymph, whom you would knon 

For English, at a single glance- 
English all o'er, from top to toe. 

A little gauche, 't is fair to own. 
And rather given to skips and bounces ; 

Endangering thereby many a gown, 
And playing oft the devil with flounces. 

Unlike- 3fanueZ2e — who would prefer 

(As morally a lesser ill) 
A thousand flaws in character. 

To one vile rumple of a frill. 

No rouge did she of Albion wear ; 

Let her but run that two-heat race 
She calls a Setr— not Dian e'er 

Came rosier from the woodland chase. 

And such the nymph, whose soul had in*t 
Such anger now — whose eyes of blue 

(Eyes of that bright victorious tint 
Which English maids call ** Waterloo,**) 

like summer lightnings, in the dusk 
Of a warm evening, flashing broke. 

While— to the tune of "Money Musk,"* 
Which struck up now — she proudly spoke 

"Heard you that strain — ^that joyous strain? 

'T was such as England loved to hear, 
Ere thou, and all thy frippery train. 

Corrupted both her foot and ear— 

" Ere Wahz, that rake from foreign lands. 
Presumed, in sight of all beholders. 



1 An old Eoglith cottotry-danoe. 
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To lay hif rode Ucentiofot handi 
On Tirtnooi Elnglisfa btcka and ihooldenH- 

" Ere times and morala both grew bad. 
And, yet unfleeced by funding blockbeadai 

Happy John Bull not only had. 
But danced to * Money in both pocketa.*' 



•* Alaa, the change! — oh, ! 

Where ia the land could *8cape diaaaten, 
With 9wdi a Foreign Secretary, 

Aided by foreign dancing-maatera 7 

"Woe to ye, men of ahipa and ahopa, 
Rnlera of day-booka and of wavea ! 

Qaadrill*d, on one aide, into fopa, 
And drill'd, on t* other, into alaTea ! 

** Ye, too, ye lovely victima ! aeen, 
like pigeona tniasM for exhibition. 

With elix>W8 a la cropaudtne, 
And feet in— God knows what position. 

** Hemm*d in by watchful dktperonf, 
Inspectora of your airs and graces, 

Who intercept all signal tones. 
And read all telegraphic facea. 

** Unable with the youth adored. 
In that grim cordon of mammas. 

To interchange one loving word. 
Though whispered bat in queue-de<ihai8. 

" Ah, did you know how bless'd we ranged. 
Ere vile Quadkillk osurp'd the fiddle— 

What looka in getting were exchanged. 
What tender words in down the middle ! 

" How many a couple, like the wind. 
Which nothing in its course controls, 

Left time and chaperone far behind. 
And gave a loose to legs and souls ! 

**How matrimony throve— ere stopp'd 
By this cold, sUent, foot-coquetting — 

How charmingly one's partner popp*d 
The important question in poussette-ing .' 

^ While now, alas, no sly advances-— 
No marriage hints — all goes on badly : 

*Twixt Parson Malthus and French dances, 
We girls are at a discount sadly. 

** Sir William Scott (now Baron Stowell) 
Declares not half so much is made 

By licences — and he must know well- 
Since vile Quadrilling spoil'd the trade.*' 

She ceased — tears fell from every Miss — 
She now had touchM the true pathetic : — 

One such authentic fact as this. 
Is worth whole volumes theoretic. 

Instant the cry was " Country-Da^ce !" 
And the maid saw, with brightening face, 

1 Another old Englisb country-dance. 



Hie stewud of the iii|^ advance, 
And Imd her to her birth-ri^ i^eoe. 

The fiddles, whksk awfafle had ceased, 
Now toned again tbeur summons sweet, 

And, for one happy night, at least, 
Old England's trinmph was conipilete. 



SONG. 
FOR THE POCO-CURANTE B0CIET7. 

To those we love we've drank to-ni^ ; 

But now attend, and stare not, 
While I the ampler list recite 

Of those for whom-Hoe care naL 

For royal men, howe'er they frown. 
If on their fh>nt8 they bear not 

Hiat noblest gem that de^ a crown — 
The Feople*a Love— tos care noL 

For alaviah men who bend beneath 

A despot yoke, and dare not 
Pronoonce the will, whose very bieaidi 

Wonld rend its Iink»-4oe can nofc 

For priestly men who covet sway 
And wealth, though they declare not ; 

Who point, like finger-posts, the way 
They never go-^we can naL 

For martial men who on their swoid, 
Howe'er it conqners, wear not 

The Fledges of a soldier's word. 
Redeemed and pore— «06 care moL 

For legal men who plead for wron^ 
And, though to lies they swear not, 

Are not more honest than the throng 
Of those who do—v» cart moL 

For courtly men who feed upon 
The land like grubs, and spare not 

The smallest leaf where they can ann 
Their reptile limbs— «oe care nof. 

m 

For wealthy men who keep their mines 
In darkness hid, and share not 

The paltry ore with him who {naes 
In honest want-^ios care noL 

For prudent men who keep the povrer 

Of Love aloof, and bare not 
Their hearts in any guardless homr 

To Beauty's shafts— -los care noL 

For secret men who, round the bowl 

In friendship's circle, tear not 
The cloudy curtain from their soul. 

But draw it close— 4oe care noL 

For all, in short, on land and sea. 
In court and camp, who are not, 

Who never were, nor e'er will be 
Good men and true— 4oe can naL 
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GENIUS AND CRmCISM. 

Scripeit quidem fata, sed sequitur. — Seneca. 

Of old, the Sultan Genius reign'd — 
As Nature meant — supreme, alone ; 

With mind unchecked, and hands unchain'd, 
His views, his conquests were his own. 

But power like his, that digs its grave 
With its own sceptre, could not last : 

So Grenius* self became the slave 
Of laws that Genius* self had pass'd. 

As Jove, who forged the chain of Fate, 
Was, ever after, doom'd to wear it ; 

His nods, his struggles, all too late — 
" Qui semeljussitf semper paret." 

To check young Genius* proud career, 
The slaves, who now his throne invaded, 

Made Criticism his Prime Vizir, 
And from that hour his glories faded. 

Tied down in Legislation's school, 
Afraid of even his own ambition. 

His very victories were by rule. 
And he was great but by permission. 

His most heroic deeds — the same 

That dazzled, when spontaneous actions — 
Now, done by law, seem'd cold and tame. 

And shorn of all their first attractions. 

If he but stirr*d to take the air. 
Instant the Vizir's Council sat — 

" Good Lord ! your Highness can't go there- 
Bless us ! your Highness can't do that.* 

If, loving pomp, he chose to buy 
Rich jewels for his diadem — 
3E 
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" The taste was bad — ^the price was high— 
A flower were simpler than a gem." 

To please them if he took to flowers — 
" What trifling, what unmeaning things ! 

Fit for a woman's toilet hours. 
But not at all the style for kings.' 
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Ifj fond of his domestic sphere. 

He play'd no more the rambling comet — 
" A dull, good sort of man, 'twas clear. 

But, as for great or brave — far from it." 

Did he then look o*er distant oceans, 
For realms more worthy to enthrone him ? 

" Saint Aristotle, what wild notions ! 
Serve a * Ne exeat regno' on him." 

At length — ^their last and worst to do— 

They round him placed a guard of watchmen- 
Reviewers, knaves in brown, or blue 
Tum'd up with yellow— chiefly Scotchmen— 

To dog his foot-steps all about. 

Like those in Longwood's prison-grounds, 
Who at Napoleon's heels rode out 

For fear the Conqueror should break bounds. 

Oh, for some champion of his power, 

Some uUra spirit, to set free. 
As erst in Shakspeare's sovereign hour, 

The thunders of his royalty ! — 

To vindicate his ancient line. 

The first, the true, the only one 

Of Right eternal and divine 

That rules beneath the blessed sun !^ 
t 

To crush the rebels, that v.ould cloud 
His triumphs with restraint or blame, 

And, honouring even his faults, aloud 
Re-echo " Vive le Roi ! quand meme .** 
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THE foOomngFugithe Pieces, which have appeared from time to Unte m the moetptfviarLmdhnyMrnn 
(The Times,) are very generally attrHnUed to Mk. Moore, and, ^kough not acknowledged hy that Qeidk' 
man, their wit, grace, variety, and epirit, eufiaently atlett the truth of the report, and tanetion, thetr tneertion 
in a compute coUection of hit Poetical Workt, 



AN AMATORY COLLOQUY BETWEEN 
BANK AND GOVERNMENT. 

BANK. 

Is all then forgotten ? — those amorous pranks 
You and I, in our youth, my dear Grovermnent, 
play*d — 

When you caird me the fondest, the truest of Banks, 
And enjoy'd the endearing advances I made. 

When — ^lefl to do all, unmolested and free. 
That a dashing, expensive young couple should do, 

A law against paying was laid upon me. 
But none against owing, dear helpmate, on you? 

And is it then vanished ? — ^that ** hour (as Othdlo 
So happily calls it) of Love and Direction,"^ 

And mast we, like other fond doves, my dear fellow. 
Grow good in our old age, and cut the connection 7 

GOVERNMENT. 

Even so, my beloved Mrs. Bank, it must be, — 
This paying in cash^ plays the devil with wooing — 

We 've both had our swing, but I plainly foresee 
There must soon be a stop to our 6i2Z-ing and 
cooing. 

Propagation in reason — a small child or two- 
Even Reverend Malthus himself is a friend to : 

The issue of some folks is moderate and few — 
But ours, my dear corporate Bank, there 's no end 
to! 

So, — ^hard as it is on a pair who 've already 
Disposed of so many pounds, shillings, and pence; 

And, in spite of that pink of prosperity, Freddy,* 
Who d, even in famine, cry "D — n the expense !" 

The day is at hand, my Papyria* Venus, 
When, high as we once used to carry our capers, 

Those sofl bUlets-dcux we 're now passing between us 
Will serve but to keep Mrs. C — tts in curl-papers ; 

And when — ^if we still must continue our love, 
Afler all that is past— our amour, it is clear 

(Like that which Miss Danae managed with Jove,) 
Must all be transacted in buUion, my dear ! 



ODE TO THE GODDESS CERES 

BT 81K T B li— ■. 

" Legifere Cerwi PlMBboqae.** — FirgiL 

Dear Goddess of Com, whom the anciienCB, we know 
(Among other odd whims of those comical bo- 
dies,) 
Adom*d with sonmiferous poppies to show 
Thou wert always a tmo Coimtry-gentleman's 
Goddess! 

Behold, in his best shooting-jacket, before tbee, 
An eloquent 'Squire, who most humbly beseecbesr 

Great Queen of Mark-lane (if the thing does n't boie 
thee,) 
Thou 'It read o'er the hst of his — never-last 
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An hour 



Of love, of worldly matter and direction." 

2 It appears that Ovid, however, was & friend to the re- 
sumption of payment in specie: — 

" finem, specie coDleste resumta, 

Luctibus im{)OBuit, venitquo salutifer urbi.** 

Met. I. XV. V. 743. 

3 Hon. F. Robinson. 

4 Tq distinguish her from the " Aurea.*' 



Ah ! Ceres, thou know'st not the slander and scora 
Now heap'd upon England's 'Sqaiieazchy so boast- 
ed; 

Improving on Hunt's scheme, instead of the Corn, 
'T is now the Corn-growers, alas ! that are nasted! 

In speeches, in books, in all shapes they attack i»- 
Reviewers, economists — fellows, no doubt, 

That you, my dear Ceres, and Venus, and Bacdiu, 
And Gods of high fashion, know little about 

There's B-nth-m, whose English is all his own 
making, — 
Who thinks just as little of settling a nation 
As he would of smoking his pipe, or of taking 
(What he, himself^ calls) Ids " post-prandial lin^ 
tion."» 

There are two Mr. M s, too, whom those that like 

reading 
Through all that's unreadable, call werj clever}— 

And, whereas M Senior makes war on good 

breeding, 
M Junior makes war on tJlbreeding whatever! 

In short, my dear Goddess, Old England *s divided 
Between tdtra blockheads and superfine sages;— 

With which of these classes we, landlords, have sided, 
Thou'lt find in my Speech, if thoult read a bw 
pages 



For therein I ve prov'd, to my own 

And that of all 'Squires Fye the honour of meetmg^ 
That 't is the most senseless and fiHil-moitth*d dstnc- 
tion 

To say that poor people are foand of cheap eatkiK 



1 The venerable Jeremy*s phrass Ibr Ma 

walk. 
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On the contrary, such the chasU notions of food 
That dwell in each pale manufacturer's heart, 

They would scorn any law, be it ever so good. 
That would make thee, dear Goddess, less dear 
than thou art ! 

And, oh ! for Monopoly what a blest day. 
When the Land and the Silk shall, in fond combi- 
nation, 
(Like SuOcy and SUky^ that pair in the play,) 
Cry out, with one voice, for High Rents and Star- 
vation!' 

Long life to the Minister ! — no matter who, 
Oi how dull he may be, if, with dignified spirit, he 

Keeps the ports shut — ^and the people's mouths, too, — 
We shall all have a long run of Freddy's prosperity. 

As for myself, who've, like Hannibal, sworn 
To hate the whole crew who would take om* rents 
from us. 

Had England but One to stand by thee. Dear Com, 
Tliat last honest Uni-com' would be — Sir Th- 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SOVEREIGN AND 
A ONE POUND NOTE. 

** O ego Don felix, quam tu fugis, ut pavet acres 
Agna lapot, capreieque leoaes." — Hor* 

Said a Sovereign to a Note, 

In the pocket of my coat. 
Where they met, in a neat purse of leather, 

** How happens it, I prithee. 

That though I'm wedded with thee, 
Fan: Pbund, we can never hve together ? , 

" Like yonr sex, fbnd ofcliange. 

With silver you can range. 
And of lots of young sixpences be mother; 

While with me— on my word, 

Not my Lady and my Lord 
Of W th see so little of each other T* 

The indignant Note replied 

(Lying crumpled by his side,) 
*' Shame, shame, it is yourself that roam, Sir — 

One cannot look askance, 

But, whip ! you're oif to France, 
Leaving nothing but old rags at home, Su*. 

" Your scampering began 

From the moment Parson Van, 
Poor man, mado us one in Love's fetter, 

* For better or for worse' 

Is the usual marriage curse : 
But ours is all * worse' and no * better.* 



1 " Road to Ruin.*' 

Dicta Fames Cererii (quamviB contraria semper 
Illias ett operi) peragit. — Ovid, 

fi This 'n meant not to much for a pun, as in alloiion to 
the natural history of the uDicorn, which ii luppoted to be 
•omethinff between the Boa and the Asiuui, and, at Reel's 
Cydopadia tells as, has a particular liking for any thing 
chaste. 



"In vain are laws passed. 

There 's nothing holds you fist. 
Though you know, sweet Sovereign, 1 adore yoii— 

At the smallest hint in life. 

You forsake your lawful wife. 
As other Sovereigns did before you. 

" I flirt with Silver, true- 
But what can ladies do. 

When disown'd by their natural protectors 7 
And as to falsehood, stuff! 
I shall soon he false enough. 

When I get among those wicked Bank Directors.** 

The Sovereign, smiling on her. 

Now swore, upon his honour. 
To be henceforth domestic and loyal ; 

But, within an hour or two. 

Why — I sold him to a Jew, 
And he 'a now at No. 10, Palais Royal. 



AN EXPOSTULATION TO LORD KING. 



** Quern das finem, Rex magne, laborum?*' — VtrgU, 



How can you, my Lord, thus delight to torment all 
The Peers of the realm about cheapening their 
com,' 

When you know, if one hasn't a very high rental, 
'T is hardly worth while being very high bom ! 

Why bore them so rudely, each night of your life. 
On a question, my Lord, there 's so much to ab^r 
in? 

A question — like asking one, "How is your wife?**— 
At once so confounded domestic and foreign. 

As to weavers, no matter how poorly they feast. 
But Peers, and such animals fed up for show, 

(Like the well-physick'd elephant, lately deceased,) 
Take a wonderful quantum of cramming, you know. 

You might see, my dear Baron, how bored and dis- 
trest 

Were their high noble hearts by your merciless tale, 
When the force of the agony wrung e'en a jest 

From the frugal Scotch wit of my Lord L— d — ^le !• 

Bright Peer ! to whom Nature and Berwickshire gavo 
A humour, endow'd with effects so provoking. 

That, when the whole House looks unusually grave. 
You may always conclude that Lord L— d — le's 
joking ! 

And then, those unfortunate weavers of Perth — 
Nfit to know the vast difference Providence dooms 

Between weavers of Perth and Peers of high iMxth, 
'Twixt those who have heir-looma, and thoie 
who've but looms ! 



1 Soe the proceedings of the Lords, Wednesday, March 1 
when Lord King was severely reproved by several of the 
noble Peers, for making so many speeches against the Com 
Laws. 

3 This noble Earl said, that " when he heard the petition 
came from ladies* boot and shoe-makers, he thonght it must 
bo against ' the corns which tbev inflicted on the rair cex * *' 
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To talk now of starving, aa great At — 1 said — ' 
(And the nobles all chcer'd, and the bishops all 
wondcr'd) 

When, some years ago, he and others had fed 
Of these same hongry devils about fifteen hundred ! 

It follows from hence — and the Duke's very words 
Should be publish'd wherever poor rogues of this 
craft arc, 

That weavers, once rescued from starving by Lords, 
Are bound to be Marved by said Lords ever after. 

When Rome was uproarious, her knowing patricians 
Made " Bread and the Circus" a cure for each row ; 

But not so the plan of our noble physicians, 
** No Bread and the Tread-mill *s" the regimen now. 

So cease, my dear Baron of Ockham, your prose, 
As I shall my poetry — neither convinces ; 

And all we have spoken and written but shows. 
When you tread on a nobleman's com^ how he 
winces. 



MORAL POSITIONS. 

A DREAM. 

" Hit Lordship said that it took a long time for a moral 
positiun to find its way across the Atlantic. He was sorry 
that its voyage had been so long,'* etc. — Speech of Lord 
Dudley and Ward <m Colonial Slavery^ March 8. 

T'other night, after hearing Lord Dudley's oration 
(A treat that comes once in the year, as May-day 
does,) 

I dreamt that I saw — ^what a strange operation ! 
A " moral position" shipp'd off for Barbadoes. 

The whole Bench of Bishops stood by, in grave atti- 
tudes. 

Packing the article tidy and neat ; — 
As their Rcv'rences know, that in southerly latitudes 

" Moral positions" don't keep very sweet. 

There was B — th — st arranging the custom-house 
pass; 
And, to guard the frail package from tousing and 
routing, 
There stood my Lord Eld — n, endorsing it " Glass," 
Though — as to which side should lie uppermost — 
doubting. 

The freight was, however, stow'd safe in the hold ; 
The winds were polite, and the moon look'd ro- 
mantic, 
While off in the good ship " the TrtrfA" we were 
roll'd. 
With our ethical cargo, across the Atlantic. 



1 The Dukeof Athol said, thnt"Bt a former period, when 
tliese weavers wore in ffreul distress, the landed interest of 
Perth had frupportcd 1,500 of thetn. It was a poor return 
for these very men now to petition against the persons who 
hiid f«:d them.*' 

2 Ao improvement, we flatter ourselves, on Lord L's. joke. 



Long, dolefully long, seem'd the voyage we made ;— 
For, ** the Truth" at all times but a very slow sailer, 

By friends, near as much as by foes, is delay'd. 
And few come aboard her, though so many bail 
her. 

At length, safe arrived, I weat through "tare and 
tret"— 

Deliver'd my goods in the primest condition — 
And next morning read, in the Bridgetown Oazette, 

** Just arrived, by * the Truths* a new Moral Position,' 

** The Captain" ^here, startled to find mjrself named 

As ''the Captain" (a thing which,! own it with 
pain, 
I, through Hfe, have avoided,) I woke-4ook'd 
asham'd — 
Found I toam^t a Captain, and dozed off again. 



MEMORABIUA OF LAST WEEK. 

MONDAY, MARCH 13. 

The Budget — quite charming and witty— no hearing 
For plaudits and laughs, the good things that were 
in it; — 
Great comfort to find, though the Speech is n*t dtur- 

That all its gay auditors loere, every minote. 

What, still more prosperiQr ! — ^mercy upon us, 
** This boy '11 be the death of me"— oH as, ah«ady 

Such smooth Budgeteers have genteelly undone as, 
For Ruin made easy there 's no one like Freddy. 

TUESDAY. 

Much grave apprehension expressed by the Peers, 
Lest — as in the times of the Feachnms an4 hoA 
itts— 

The large stock of gold we 're to have in three yeais. 
Should all find its way into hi^waymen's pockets!' 

A Petition presented (well-timed, after this) 
Throwing out a sly hint to Grandees, who are 
hurl'd 

In their coaches about, that 't would not be amisi 
If they'd just throw a liitle more light on the woiid.* 

A plan for transporting half Ireland to CSanada,* 
Which (briefly the clever transaction to rtate) is 

Forcing John Bull to pay high for what, any day, 
N — rb — ry, bless the old wag, would do gratis. 

Keeping always (said Mr. Sub. Horton) in mind, 
That while we thus draw off the daims on podt- 
toes. 

We make it a point that the Pats, left behind, 
Should get no new claimants to fill the l^i'**'^* 



1 " Another obj.^ction to a metallic cnneocy was, thM.* k 
produced a greater uumbor of higbvray rc^benes.**— DcteU 
in the Lords. 

2 Mr. Fsicoart prepented a petition, prayinf that all par- 
sons shoiiM be compelled to hnve lamps ia their eairisfes. 

3 Mr. W. Horton*s motion on the sa^eet of Kmigrmfls- 

4 **The money expended in traiMi|iofftis( theuidk Is 
Canada would be judiciously laid out, provided meenni 
were taken to prevent the gap they kni la Uaa pt^dsfias 
from bi'ing filled up agaiu. Govmwmmit hadsdwmswmU 
that a condition.''— Mx. W. HortOB*li i "^ *" 
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Sub. Horton then read a long letter, just come 
From the Canada Paddies, to say that these elves 



"prosp'rous" — as 



we are, at 



Have already grown 
home — 
And have e'en got " a surplus/* poor devils, like 
ourselves !' 

WEDNESDAY 

Little doing — for sacred, oh Wednesday, thou art, 
To the seven o'clock joys of full many a table, — 

When the Metnbers all meet, to make much of the 
part. 
With which they so rashly fell out, in the Fable. 

It appear'd, though, to-night, that — as churchwar- 
dens, yearly, 
Eat up a small baby — those cormorant sinners. 
The Bankrupt-Commissioners, bolt very nearly 
A moderate-sized bankrupt, tout chaudf for their 
dinners !^ 

Nota bene — a rumour to-day, in the city, 

"Mr. R-b-ns-n just has reslgn'd" — what a pity ! 

The Bulls and the Bears all fell a sobbing, 

When they heard of the fate of poor Cock Robin, 

While thus, to the nursery-tune, so pretty, 

A murmuring Stock-dowe breathed her ditty : — 

Alas, poor Rohirij he crow'd as long 

And as sweet as a prosperous Cock could crow : 
But his note was small, and the gold-finch'B song 

Was a pitch too high for poor Robin to go. 

Who '11 make his shroud ? 

** I," said the Bank, " though he play'd me a prank. 
While I have a rag poor Rob shall be roU'd in 't ; 

With many a pound I 'll paper him round. 
Like a plump rouleau — without the gold in *t.' 
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A HYMN OF WELCOME AFTER THE 
RECESS. 

" Animas sapientiores fieri quiescendo." 



And now^<;ross-buns and pancakes o'er — 
Hail, Lords and Gentlemen, once more ! 

Thrice hail and welcome, Houses Twain ! 
The short eclipse of April-day 
Having (God grant it !) pass'd away. 

Collective Wisdom, shine again ! 

Come, Ayes and Noes, through thick and thin, 
With Paddy H — mes for whipper-in ; 

Whate'er the job, prepared to back it ; 
Come, voters of Supplies — bestowers 
Of jackets upon trumpet-blowers. 

At eighty mortal pounds the jacket !* 



1 "The hon. gentleman then read a letter, which men- 
tioned the prosperous condition of the writer; that he had 
on hand a considerable surplus of com," etc. 

2 Mr. Abercromby's statement of the enormous tavern 
hills of the Commissioners of Bankrupts. 

3 An item of expense which Mr. Hume in vain endea- 
voured to get rid of: — trumpeters, like tlie men of AU-Souls, 
must b« ** bene veaiitiy 



Come — ^free, at length, from Joint-Stock carea— 
Ye Senators of many Shares, 

Whose dreams of premium knew no bound'ry , 
So fond of aught like Company, 
That you would e'en have taken tm 

(Had you been ask'd) with Mr. Goimdry !' 

Come, matchless country-gentlemen ; 
Come — wise Sir Thomas — wisest then 

When creeds and corn-laws are debate#l 
Come, rival e'en the Harlot Red, 
And show how wholly into bread 

A 'Squire is transubstantiated. 

Come, L e, and tell the world. 

That — surely as thy scratch is curl'd. 
As never scratch was curl'd before- 
Cheap eating does more harm than good, 
And working-people, spoil'd by food. 
The less they eat, will work the more. 

Come, G — Ib-m, with thy glib defence , 

(Which thou 'dst have made for Peter's Pence) 

Of Church-Rates, worthy of a halter;-^ 
Two pijJbs of port {old port 'twas said, 
By honest Newport) bought and paid 

By Papists for the Orange Altar ! • 

Come, H-rt-n, with thy plan so merry. 
For peopling Canada from Kerry — 

Not so much rendering Ireland quiet, 
As grafting on the dull Canadians 
That liveliest of earth's contagions, 

The &uZZ-pock of Hibernian riot ! 

Come all, in short, ye wond'rous men 
Of wit and wisdom, come again ; 

Though short your absence, all deplore it— 
Oh, come and show, whate'er men say. 
That you can, after April-Day, ^ 

Be just as — sapient as before it. 



ALL IN THE FAMILY WAY. 

A NEW PASTORAL BALLAD. 



(Sung in the character of Britannia.) 

"The Public Debt was due from ourselves to oarMlvei, 
and resolved itself into a Family Account." — Sir Robert 
PeeVs Letter. 

Tune — My banks are oMfumisKd with bees. 

My banks are all fumish'd with rags, 
So thick — even Fred cannot thin 'em ! 

I've torn up my old money-bags. 
Having nothing, worth while, to put in *ein. 

My tradesmen are smashing by dozens. 
But this is all nothmg, they say ; 



1 The gentleman lately before the public, who kept hit 
Joint-Stock Tea Company all to himself, singing ** Tt «»■ 
lutn adoro" 

2 This charge of two pipes of port for the saoramental 
wine is a precious specimen of the sort of rates levied apon 
their Catholic fellow-parishioners by the Irish Protertanti 

" The thirat that from the soul doth riM 
Doth ask a drink divine." 
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For bankrupts, tince Adam, are couaiot, 
So it *■ aU in the family way. 

My Debt not a penny takes from me, 

As sages the matter explain ; — 
Bob owes it to Tom, and then Tommy 

JiMt owes it to Bob back again 
Since all have thus taken to owing, 

There *B nobody left that csnpay; 
An4 this is the way to keep going. 

All quite in the family way. 

My senators vote away millions. 

To put in Prosperity's budget ; 
And though it were billions or trillions. 

The generous rogues would n*t grudge it 
'T is all but a family hap, 

'T was Pitt began dancing the hay ; 
Hands round ! — why the deuce should we stop? 

*T is all in the family way. 

My labourers used to eat mutton, 

As any great man ef the state does ; 
And now the poor devils are put on 

Small rations of tea and potatoes. 
But cheer up, John, Sawney, and Paddy, 

The King is your father, they say ; 
So, ev'n if you starve for your daddy, 

*T is all in the family way. 

My rich manufacturers tumble, 

My poor ones have little to chew ; 
And, cv*n if themselves do not grumble. 

Their stomachs undoubtedly do. 
But coolly to fast enfamiUe 

Is as good for the soul as to pray ; 
And famine itself is genteel, 

When one starves in a family way. 

I have found out a secret for Freddy, 

A secret for next Budget-day ; 
Though, perhaps, he may know it already ; 

As he, too, 's a sage in his way. 
When neit for the Treasury scene he 

Announces " the Devil to pay," 
Let him write on the bills — " Nata bene, 

*T is all in the family way." 



THE CANONIZATION OF ST. B-TT-RW-RTH. 



" A Christian of the bexl edition.** — Rabelais. 



Canonizk him ! — yea, verily, we 11 canonize htm ; 

Though Cant is his hobby, and meddling his bliss. 
Though sages may pity and wits may despise htm, 

He '11 ne'er make a hit the worse Saint for all this. 

Descend, all ye spirits that ever yet spread 
The dominion of Humbug o'er land and o*er sea. 

Descend on our B-tt-rw-rth's biblical head, 
Thrice-Great, Bibliopolist, Saint, and M. P. 

Come, slbide of Joanna, come down from thy sphere. 
And bring little Shiloh — if 't is n't too far — 

Such a sight will to B-tt-rw-rth's bosom be dear, 
Hi» conceptions and thine being much on a par. 



Nor blush. Saint Joaniia» oaoe more to behold 
A world thoa hast hononr'd by chiwting so masy 

Tliou *lt find still among us one Personage old, 
Who also by tricks and the SedU} tnake* a penny. 

Thou, too, of the Shakers, divine Mother Lee !* 
Thy smiles to beatified B-tt-rw«rth deign ; 

Two '* lights of the Gentiles" are thou, Anne, and he, 
One hallowing Fleet-street, and C other Toad-lane I' 

The heathen, we know, made their gods oat of wood. 
And saints too, are framed of as handy mate* 
rials; — 

Old women and B4t-rw-rths make just as good 
As any the Pope ever book*d, as ESthereals. 

Stand forth, Man of Bibles — not Mahomet's pigewi. 
When, perch'd on the Koran, he dropp*d there, 
they say. 

Strong marks of his faith, ever shed o'er religion 
Such glory as B-tt-rw-rth sheds eveiy day. 

Great Galen of souls, with what vigour he crams 
Down Erin's idolatrous throats, till they ciack 
again, 
Bolus on bolus, good man !— end then damns 
Both their stomachs and souls, if they date cast 
them back again. 

Ah, well might his shop— as a type rcpioaeatin g 
The creed of himself and his sanctified dan — 

On its counter exhibit ** the Art of Tonnenting,'' 
Bound neatly, and letter'd ** Whole Doty of Man. 

As to politics — there, too, so strong his digestion. 
Having leam'd from the law-books, bj whidi he's 
surrounded. 

To cull all that 's worst on all sides of the qnestioB, 
His black dose of politics'thus is c(HaD|>oiiDded— 

The rinsing of any old Tory's dull noddle, 
Made radical-hot, and then mix'd with some graiw 

Of that gritty Scotch gabble, that virulent twaddk. 
Which Murray's New Series of Blaekwood con* 
tains. 

Canonize him ! — ^by Judas, we wiB canoniEe him; 

For Cant is his hobby and twaddling his bliss. 
And, though wise men may pity and wita may des 
pise him, 

He '11 make but the better shop^aint for all dui. 

Call quickly together the whole tribe of Canten^ 
Convoke all the serious Tag-rag of the nation ; 

Bring Shakers and Snufflera and Jumpers and Ran^ 
ers, 
To witness their B-tt-rw-rth's Canoniiatioii ! 

Yea, humbly I 've ventured his merits to peint, 
Yea, feebly have tried all his gifts to portray; 



1 A great part of the income of Joanna SoatlicoU aioM 
from till' Seals of the Lord's protection which she sold la 
hor fuHow«r«. 

2 Mrs. Ann Lee, the " chosen veMcP of tbsShaksn, ssd 
" MoihtT of all the children of regeneratioa.'* 

3 Toiid-lane in Mancheslec, wMre lloliisr Lee was bom. 
In her " Address to Young Bdievert,** aha says, that **il is 
a matter of no importance wkh them froa whenea tte 
means of their deliverance come, whslhv ftem a itaUs ■ 
Bethlehem, or from Toad-lane, Ml 
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And they form a sum-total for making a saint, 
That the Devil's own Advocate could not gainsay. 

Jump high, all ye Jumpers ! ye Ranters, all roar ! 

While B-tt-rW'Cth'fi spirit, 'sublimed from your 
eyes. 
Like a kite made of fbols-cap, in glory shall soar, 

Wkh a long tail of rubbish behind, to the skies ! 



NEW CREATION OF PEERS. 

BATCH THE FIRST. 



" His 'prentice han* 
He tried un man, 
And then he made the lasses.'* 



"And now," quoth the Minister (eased of his panics. 
And ripe for each pastime the summer affords,) 



M 



Having had our full swing at destroying me- 
chanics, 
By way of set-off, let us make a few Lords. 



«( 



'Tis pleasant — while nothing but mercantile frac- 
tures. 
Some simple, some compound, is dinn*d in our 
ears — 
To think that, though robb'd of all coarse manufac- 
tures. 
We still keep our fine manufacture of Peers ; — 

** Those Gofe^in productions, which Kings take a pride 
In engrossing the whole fabrication and trade of; 

Choice tapestry things, very grand on one side. 
But showing, on t' other, what rags they are made 
of." 

The plan "being fix'd, raw material was sought. 
No matter how middling, so Tory the creed be ; 

And first — to begin with — Squire W-rt-y, *t was 
thought. 
Tor a Lord was as raw a material as need be, 

Next came, with his penchant for painting and pelf. 
The tasteful Sir Ch-rl-s, so renown'd, far and near. 

For purchasing pictures, and selling himself,-^ 
And InOh (as die public well knows) very dear. 

Beside him comes L— c-st-r, with equal eclat, in ;— 
Stand forth, chosen pair, while for titles we mea- 
sure ye ; 

Both connoisseur baronets, both fond of drawing, 
Sir John, after nature, Sir Charles, on the Treasury. 

But, bless us ! — ^behold a new candidate come-^ 
In his hand he upholds a prescription, new written ; 

He poiseth a pill-box 't wixt finger and thumb. 
As he asketh a seat 'mong the Peers of Great Brii* 
tain ! 

"Forbid it," cried Jenky, "ye Viscounts, ye Earls ! — 
Oh Rank, how thy glories would fall disenchanted. 

If coronets glisten'd with pills 'stead of pearls, 
And the strawberry-leaves were by rhubarb sup- 
planted ! 

'-'No — ask it not, ask it not, dear Doctor H-If-rd — 
If nought but a Peerage can gladden thy life, 



And if young Master H-lf-rd as yet is too small for't. 
Sweet Doctor, we '11 make a she Peer of thy wife. 

Next to bearing a coronet on our oum brows 
Is to bask in its light from the brows of another; 

And grandeur o'er thee shall reflect from thy spouse, 
As o'er Vesey Fitzgerald *t will shine through his 
mother."' 

Thus ended the First Batch — and Jenky, much tired, 
(It being no joke to make Lords by the heap,) 

Took a large dram of ether — the same that inspired 
His speech against Papists — and prosed off to sleep. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

UTRUM HORUM.— A CAMBRIDGE BALLAD. 

' " I authorized my Committee to taxe the step which they 
did, of proposing a fair comparison of strength, upon the 
understanding that whichever of the two should prove to be 
the weakest, should give way to the other.-^ £z<ract from 
Mr. W. J. Banker's IMter to Mr. Ooulbum. 

**N<*» fitv ouJ* eeXXo;, oev A££c(T0( J'lyiMVTO." 

Thbocritus 



B-NKES is weak, and G — Ib-rn too. 

No one e'er the fact denied : — 
Which is " weakesV of the two, 

Cambridge can alone decide. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray. 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 

G — ^Ib-m of the Pope afraid is, 

B-nkes, as much afraid as he ; 
Never yet did two old ladies 

On this point so well agree. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 

Each a different mode pursues. 
Each the same conclusion reaches ; 

B-nkes is foolish in Reviews, 
G — Ib-m, foolish in his speeches. 

Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 

Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 

Each a different foe doth damn. 
When his own affairs have gone ill ; 

B-nkes he damneth Buckingham, 
G^ — Ib-m damneth Dan O'Connel. 

Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 

Which is weakest, Cambridge, s^y, 

B-nkes, accustomed much to roam. 
Plays with truth a traveller's pranks ; 

G — Ib-rn, though he stays at home, 
Travels thus as much as B-nkes. 

Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 

Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 

Once, we know, a horse's neigh 
Fix'd the election to a throne ; 

1 Among the persons mentioned as likely to be raised to 
the Pe«vage are the mother of Mr, Veiey Fitxgeimld, eto 



ink«i 
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So, which ever firat shall bray. 

Choose him, Cambridge, for thy own. 
Choose him, choose him by his bny, 
Thus elect him, Cambridge, pray. 



LINES WRITTEN IN ST. STEPIIEVS CHA- 
PEL, AFTER THE DISSOLUTION. 

BT A MEMBER OF THE UPPER BENCHES. 

The King's speech toll'd the Commons' knell. 
The House is clear'd, the chair vacated, 

And gloom and lonel'ness now dwell 
Where Britain's wise men congregated. 

The gallery is dark and lone. 

No longer throiig'd with ciirions folk, 

Happy to pay their good half-crown 
To hear bad speeches badly spoke. 

The Treasury seats no placemen show, 

Clear'd is each Oppo:iiiion bench; 
And even ncvcr-ondin2 Joe 

No longer cries — ^ Retrench ! retrench !"' 

Fred. R-b-ns-n no more his skill 

Employe in weaving speeches fair. 
The country geiitlcnien to fill 

With piomiscd as thin as air. 

Dick M-rt-n now no plan proposes 
To aid tlie brute part of the nation. 

While .Mcnibeni cough and blow their noses, 
To drown his most humane oration. 

Good Mr. B — gd-n where art thou, 
Most worthy C — rm-n of C-mm — tees ? 

To strip one laurel from thy brow 
Would surely be a thousand pities. 

*T was a good joke, forsooth, to think 
Thou 6hould:it give up thy honest winnings. 

And thereby own that thou didst wink. 
Pure soul ! at otlicr people's sinnings.' 

Where's II — s, corruption's ready hack. 
Who life and credit both consumes 

In whipping in the Treasury pack. 
And jobbing in committee-rooms ?' 

I look around — no well-known face 
Along the benches meets my eye^ 

No Member " rises in his place," 
For all have other fish to fry. 

Not one is left of K — s and sages, 
\Vho lately sat debating here ; 



1 '' RchIIv the Hon. Momber for M- 



-e should take a 



littli> breath ; his ubj-ciions are mo^tt un'ar: and. what is 
worse, thev are Kcr(r-fmdim."Sec the Ch-n — \\-f of the 
Ex— q— r's' speech in n«|ily to Mr. H— o. Frb. i^, 1*J6. 

2 ''Mr. B — jT'l-n said hv cori.iinly s'lould not retund the 
monr»v. h^ciHf ■. hp n.* dt'inir. he «ho;i!d tx-nrirt ki'^filf."' — 
?■••• ih»* R-rt-^r- of a Mvv;i..;: ••:*:: e P.o;>ri^tor« of the Arif- 
i.a Mini" ; <'o"ii an v. 

3 'Jli ■ :. ;'. Ci'^ d systt^n ofv ^:""; at ">mi .to bi'.l romm'.t- 
t"<*i«, w .!!«-iiii having 11 -nr.i hu 'o:a o!\»\i«lt;Kt^ !o,-or«s»iiWt, 
fornw 1 w9:injui»boJ le^uiic lu iho hirUv^ of the Uie par> 



The crowded faosdngB noir 
Their every hope and ewoy fev. 

EUecton, rally to the poll. 

And L— d J — n R-b»-41 nnrer heed 
Let gokl alone your choiee control. 

The best man's he who beil 



"I 



But if, too timid, yoa delar, 
(By Bribery Stainle held in mwe,} 

Fear not — there is a ready way 
To wem yoorself and cheat the hir. 

In times like theK, when tUi^ are U^ 
And candidates mast be well fed. 

Your cabbages they *U freely bay. 
Kind souls ! at two pounds tea 



Thus may we hope for many a law. 
And many a measure mort discreet. 

When — pure as even the last we saw- 
Britain's new Pbiiiament diall 



Hien haste, ye Candidates, and itriwB 
An M. P. to your names to tack ; 

And — after July twenty-five—* 
Collective wisdom — welcome ^back ! 



COPY OF AN INTERCEPTED DE8PATCE 

FROM HIS EXCELLEXCr DOX ITRKFITOSO DIABOLO^ 
ENYOT EXTEAOmDIXART TO HIS SATAXfC MAJESTT. 



St. Jame$'9'Stnel, Jtdy L 
Great Sir, having just had the good hick to catth 

An official young Demon, preparii^ to go. 
Ready booted and spurred, with a black-leg despatdi, 
From the Hell here, at Cr-ckf-id*8, to our Hell 
below — 



I write these few lines to your Higfaneaa Satanic, 
To say that, first having obey'd your directiou^ 

And done all the mischief I could in "the Fuic,** 
My next special care was to help the EHectioBs. 

Well knowing how dear were those times to thy soal, 
When every good Christian tormented hit brodier 

And caused, in thy realm, such a saving of coal, 
From their all coming down, ready grillM by etch 
other ; 

Remembering, besides, how it pain'd thee to pait 
With the old Penal Code«--tb8t dk^-cf osmve of 
Law, 
In which (though to own it too modest dioa art) 
We could plainly pen^ve the fine toach of dqf 
claw; 

I thought, as we ne^er can those good times renve 
(Though Eld-n, with help fiom your Wigitwo^ 
would try) 

1 A ir.axim which has been pretty wdl aetad on ia tke 
prf'om e!-otion». 

!3 "Dur'.np the election at Sudbury, four eabbnges soU 

for 101. and a pla<e of gooseberries fetched 151. the selkn, 

uh. r«> !'-.'^? r.r*;r<es wpfo fo «carc6, buqg voters.**— 8es 

TKf r.!« / uf Ffirfiy, June 90. 

I 3 The tiav •- n which tbe writs are rsturaabls, and Ai asv 

1 piLr-iauLCi m to meet jrrs /• 
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T would still keep a taste for Hell's music alive, 
Could we get up a thund'ring No-Popery cry ; — 

That yell which, when chonis'd by laics and clerics, 
So like is to oiirs^ in its spirit and tone. 

That I often nigh laugh myself into hysterics, 
To think that Religion should make it her own. 

So, having sent down for the original notes 
Of the chorus, as sung by your Majesty's choir, 

With a few pints of lava, to gargle the throats 
Of myself and some others, who sing it "with 
fire,'" 

Though I, "if the Marseillois Hymn could command 
Such audience, though yell'd by a Sana-culoUe 
crew. 

What wonders shall we do, who 've men in our band. 
That not only wear breeches, but petticoats too." 

Such ih£n were ray hopes ; but, with sorrow, your 
Highness, 
I'm forced to confess — ^be the cause what it will. 
Whether fewness of voices, or hoarseness, or shy- 
ness, — 
Our Beelzebub Chorus has gone off but ill. 

The truth is, no placeman now knows his right key. 
The Treasury pitch-p'ipe of late is so various; 

And certain hose voices, that look'd for a fee 
At the York music-meeting, now think it precarious. 

Even some of our Reverends mighi have been war- 
mer — 

But one or two capital roarers we've had ; 
Doctor Wise* is, for instance, a charming performer. 

And Huntingdon Maberly's yell was not bad. 

Altogether, however, the thing was not hearty ; — 
Even Eid-n allows we got on but so so ; 

And, when next we attempt a No-Popery party. 
We mttst., please your Highness, recruit /roffi hdow. 

But, hark, the young Black-leg is cracking his whip — 
Excuse me, Great Sir — there 's no time to be 
civil ; — 
The next opportunity shan't be let slip, 
But, till then, 

Fm, in haste, your most dutiful 

DEVIL. 



MR. ROGER DODSWORTH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir, — Living in a remote part of Scotland, and 
having but just heard of the wonderful resurrection 
of Mr. Roger Dodsworth from under an avalanche, 
Vvhere he had remained, 6ten/rappe, it seems, for the 
last 166 years, I hasten to impart to you a few re- 
flections on the subject. 
Yours, etc. 

LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI. 

What a lucky turn-up !— just as Eld-n's withdrawing. 
To find thus a gentleman, frozen in the year 

1 Ctm fuoeo—a music-book direction. 

2 This reverend gentleman disiinguished himself at the 
Reading election. 

3 F 



Sixteen hundred and sixty, who only wants thawing 
To serve for our times quite as well as the Peer;— 

To bring thus to light, not the wisdom alone 
Of our ancestors, such as we find it on shelves, 

But, in perfect condition, fuU-wigg'd and full-grown, 
To shovel up one of those wise bucks themselves! 

Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth and send him safe home, — 

Let him learn nothing useful or new on the way ; 
With his wisdom kept snug, from the light let him 
come. 
And our Tories will hail him with *'Hear'* and 
"Hurra!" 

What a God-send to them — a good— obsolete man, 
Who has never of Locke or Voltaire been a 
reader ; — 
Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth, as fast as you can, 
And the L-nsd-les and H-rtf-rds shall chuse him for 
leader. 

Yes, sleeper of ages, thou shaU be their Chosen ; 

And deeply with thee will they sorrow, good men. 
To think that all Europe has; since thou wert frozen. 

So alter'd, thou hardly canst know it again. 

And Eld-n will weep o'er each sad innovation 
Such oceans of tears, thou wilt fancy that he 

Has been also laid up in a long congelation. 
And is only now thawing, dear Roger, like thee 



THE MILLENNIUM. 

SUGGESTED BY THE LATE WORK OF THE REVEREND 
MR. IRV-NO " ON PROPHECY." 

A Millennium at hand ! — I'm delighted to hear it-* 
As matters, both public and private, now go. 

With multitudes round us all starving, or near it, 
A good rich Millennium will come a propos. 

Only think. Master Fred, what delight to behold, 
Instead of thy bankrupt old City of Rags, 

A bran-new Jerusalem, built all of gold, 
Sound bullion throughout, from the roof to the 
flags — 

A city, where wine and cheap com' shall abound, — 

A celestial CocaignCj on whose buttery shelves 
We may swear the best things of this world will be 
found. 
As your saints seldom fail to take care of them- 
selves ! 

Thanks, reverend expounder of raptures elysian,* 
Divine Squintifobus, who, placed within reach 

Of two opposite worlds, by a twist of your vision 
Can cast, at the same time, a sly look at each ; — 

Thanks, thanks for the hope thou hast given us, that 
we 
May, even in our own times, a jubilee share, 
Which so long has been promised by prophets like 
thee. 
And so often has fail'd, we began to despair. 

1 " A measure of whe.it for a penny, and three measures 
of bnrley for a penny." — Rev. c. 6. 

2 See the oration of this reverend gentleman, where bs 
describes the connubial joys of paradise, and paints ths 
angels hovering around "each happy fair.'* 
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There was Whiaton,' who learnedly took Prince 
Eu^ne 

For the man who must bring the Millennium about ; 
There *■ Faber, whose pious predictions hare been 

All belied, ere his book's first edition was out; — 

There was Counsellor Dobbs, too, an Irish M. P^ 
Who discoursed on the sutgect with signal edat. 

And, each day of his life, sat expecting to see 
A Millennium break out in the town of Armagh !' 

There was also— but why should I burden my lay 
With your Brotherses, Southcotes, and names less 
deserving. 

When all past Millenniums henceforth must give way 
To the last new Millennium of Orator Irv-ng. 

Go on, mighty man,^^oom them all to the shelf— 
And, when next thou with Prophecy troublest thy 
sconce. 

Oh forget not, I pray thee, to prove that thyself 
Art the Beast (chapter 4) that sees nine ways at 



once 



I 



THE THREE DOCTORS. 

Doctoriburt luMamur tribuB. 

Though many great Doctors there be, 
There are three tliat all Doctors o'ertop, — 

Dr. Eady, that famous M. D. 
Dr. S— they, and dear Doctor Slop. 

The purger — the proser — the bard — 
All quacks in a difTcreut style ; 

Dr. S — they writes books by the yard. 
Dr. Eady writes puffs by the mile ! 

Dr. Slop, in no merit outdone 

By his scribbling or physicking brother, 
Can dose us with stuff like the one. 

Ay, and doze us with stuff like the other. 

Dr. Eady good company keeps 

With " No Popery" scribes on the walls ; 
Dr. S^tliey as gloriously sleeps 

With " No Popery" scribes, on the stalls. 

Dr. Slop, upon subjects divine, 
Sucli bedlamite slaver lets drop. 

That, if Eady should take the mad line, 
He'll be sure of a patient in Slop. 

Seven millions of Papists, no less, 
Dr. S — they attacks, like a Turk ;* 



1 When Whiston presented to Prince Eugene the Eesay 
in which ho attempted to connect his victories over the 
Turku with revelation, the Prince is said to have replied that 
" he was not awnre he had ever had the honour of being 
known to St. John." 

2 Mr. Dobhs was a Member of the Irish Parliament, and, 
on all other suhjectA but the Millennium, a very sensible per- 
son, lie chose .-Vrmngh as the scene of the Millennium, on 
accoimt of the name Armageddon, mentioned in Revelation ! 

3 This S<>riphic Doctor, in the prefncn to his last work 
(Vindiciee Fxclmias ^nglieantB,) is pleased to anathema- 
tize not only ail Catholics, but all advocates of Catholics: — 
" They have for their immediate allies (he says^ every fac- 
tion that is banded against the State, every aemagogue, 



Dr. Eady, less bold, I conftsa, 
Attacks but his maid of all woik.' 

Dr. S — they, for kit grand attack, 

Both a laureate and senator is ; 
While poor Dr. Eady, alack. 

Has been had up to Bow-street, for his ! 

And truly, the law does so blunder. 
That, though little blood has been spilt, he 

May probably snffBr as, onder 
The CkaJkmg Act,AiuNon to be gniltj. 

So much for the merits suUime 

(With whose catalogue ne'er should I stop) 
Of the three greatest ligjhts of our time. 

Doctor Ekuiy and S — they and Slop ! 

Should you ask me, to icAtcA of the three 
Great Doctors the preference should fall. 

As a matter of course, I agree 
Dr. Eady must go to ihe wtXL 

But, as S — they with laurels u erown'd. 
And Slop with a wig and a tail is. 

Let Eady's bright temples be bound 
With a swinging ''Corona Jficiti2if /"* 



EPITAPH ON A TUFT-HUNTER. 

Lament, lament, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Put mourning rotmd thy page, Debret^ 

For here lies one, who ne'er preferred 
A Viscotmt to a Marquis yet. 

Beside him place the (rod of Wit» 
Before him Beauty's roueet girls, 

Apollo for a star he'd quit. 
And Love's own sister for an Eaxl's, 

Did niggard fate no peers afford^ 
He took, of course, to peers' reloticHia ; 

And, rather than not sport a lord. 
Put up with even the last creatioiM. 

Even Irish names, could he but tag 'em 
With ** Lord" and " Duke,*! were sweet toeaB; 

And, at a pinch. Lord Ballyraggum 
Was better than no Lord at all. 

Heaven grant him now some BoUe nook. 

For, rest his soul, he'd rather be 
Genteelly damn'd beside a.Doke, 

Than saved in vulgar company. 



THE PETITION 

OF THE ORANGEMEN OF ULXLAMD. 

To the People of Elngland, the hnmUe PeotioB 
Of Ireland's disconsolate Orangemmi, showing— 

every irrelipious and sediiious juaroHli^t, every open am 
every insidious enemy to Monarchy and to Christianity.** 

1 See the late accounts in the newap^iers of the appeal 
ance of this gentleman at ooe of the p<rfioe-oflEkes, in eooM 
quence of an alleged assault upon hb **aisid of all work.** 

2 A crown granted as a reward anMOg the Romans toM 
sons who performed any extraordinanrexplsils apoa srswr- 
such aa scaling them, battering tbem, sle. No donb 
writing upon them, to the extent that Or. Ead^ 
equally establish a claim to the *^ 
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That sad, very sad, is our present condition ;'^ 
That our jobs are all gone, and our noble selves 
going; 

'Riat, forming one seventh — within a few fractions — 
Oflreland^s seven millions of hot heads and hearts, 

We hold it the basest of all base transactions 
To keep us from murdering the other six parts ; — 

That, as to laws made for the good of the many, 
We humbly suggest there is nothing less true ; 

As all human laws (and our own, more than any) 
Are made by and /or a particular few ; — 

That much it delights every true Orange brother 
To see you, in England, such ardour evince. 

In discussing which sect most tormented the other. 
And burn'd with most gustOf some hundred years 
since ; — 

That we love to behold, while Old England grows 
faint, 

Messrs. Soutbey and Butler near coming to blows, 
To decide whether Dunstan, that strong-bodied samt. 

Ever truly and really puU'd the devil's nose ; 

"Whether t' other saint, Dominic, burnt the devil's 
paw — 
Whether Edwy intrigued with Elgiva's old mo- 
ther—' 
And many such points, from which Southey doth 
draw 
Conclusions most apt for our hating each other. 

That 't is very well known this devout Irish nation 
Has now, for some ages gone happily on. 

Believing in two kinds of Substantiation, 
One party in TVarw, and the other in Con;* 

rhat we, your petitioning ConSj have, in right 
Of the said monosyllable, ravaged the lands. 
And embezzled the goods, and annoy'd, day and 
night. 
Both the bodies and souls of the sticklers for 
Trans; 

"That we trust to Peel, Eldon, and other such sages. 
For keeping us still in the same state of mind ; 

■pretty much as the world used to be in those ages. 
When still smaller syllables madden'd mankind ; — 



That relying on England, whose kindness already 
So often has help'd us to play the game o'er, 

We have got our red coats and our carabines ready, 
And wait but the word to show sport, as before. 

That, as to the expense — ^the few millions, or so, 
Which for all such diversions John Bull has to 
pay— 
'T is, at least, a great comfort to John Bull to know 
That to Orangemen's pockets 't will all find iti 
Way. 

For which your petitioners ever will pray, 

etc. etc. etc etc etc. 



"When the words ex and per^ served as well, to annoy 
One's neighbours and friends with, as con and trans 



now 



And Christians, like Southey, who stickled for ot. 
Cut the throats of all Christians, who stickled for 



our 



A VISION. 

BT THE AtTTHOR OF CHRISTABKL. 

** Up !" said the Spirit, and, ere I could pray 
One hasty orison whirl'd me away 
To a limbo, lying — I wist not where — 
Above or below, in earth or air ; 
All glimmering o'er with a dottbtftd light. 
One could n't say whether 't was day or night ; 
And crost by mai\y a mazy track. 
One did n't know how to get on or back ; 
And, I felt like a needle that 's going astray 
(With its one eye out) through a bundle of hay ; 
When the Spirit he grinn'd, and whisper'd me, 
** Thou 'rt now in the Court of Chancery !" 

Around me flitted unnumber'd swarms 

Of shapeless, bodiless, tailless forms ; 

(Like bottled np babes, that grace the room 

Of that worthy knight. Sir Everard Home) — 

All of them things half kill'd in rearing ; 

Some were lame — some wanted hearing ; 

Some had through half a century run. 

Though they had n^t a leg to stand upon« 

Others, more merry, as just beginning. 

Around on a. point of law were spinning; 

Or balanced alofl, twixt Bill and AnstveTf 

Lead at each end — like a tight-rope dancer. — 

Some were so cros.% that nothing could please 'em ;-• 

Some gulp'd down affidavits to ease 'm.; — ' 

All were in motion, yet never a one, 

Let it move as it might, could ever move on. 

"These," said the Spirit, "you plainly see, 

Are what are called Suits in Chancery '" 



1 To such important discussions as these the greater part 
•of Dr. Southey^s Vindicia Ecclesim ^nglicana is devoted. 

2 Conaubstanliation — the true reformed belief; at least, 
Ihr) belief of Luther, and, as Mosheim asserts, of Melanc- 
thon also. 

3 When John of Ragusa went to Constantinople (at the 
<tme the dispute between *' ex" and " per" was goinfr on,) 
he found the Turkp, we are told, " laughing at the Chris- 
tians for bein; divided by two such insignificant particles." 

4 The Arian controversy. — Before that time, says Hooker, 
** 4n order to b« a sound believing Christian, men were not 
curious what lyllables or particles of speech they used.** 



I heard a loud screaming of old and young. 
Like a chorus by fifty Velutis sung ; 
Or an Irish Dump (" the words by Moore") 
At an amateur concert scream'd in score : — 
So harsh on my ear that wailing fell 
Of the wretches who in this Limbo dwell ! 
It seem'd like the dismal symphony 
Of the shapes ./Eneas in hell did see ; , 
Or those frogs, whose legs a barbarous cook 
Cut off, and left the frogs in the brook. 
To cry all night, till life's last dregs, 
"Give us our legs I — give us our legs !" 
Touch'xl with the sad and sorrowful scene, 
I ask'd what all this yell might mean ? 
When Jthe Spirit replied, with a grin of gleA, 
" T is the cry of the suitors in Chancery !** 
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I look'd, and I mw a wizard rise. 

With a wig like a cloud before men's eyes. 

In his aged hand he held a wand, 

Wherewith he beckon'd his embryo band, 

And they moved, afid moved, as he waved it o'er, 

But they never got on one inch the more ; 

And still they kept limping to and fro. 

Like Ariels round old Prospero-— 

Saying, " Dear Master, let us go ;" 

But still old Prospero answer'd, ** No." 

And I heard the while, that wizard elf. 

Muttering, muttering spells to himself. 

While over as many old papers he tum*d, 

As Hume ere moved for, or Omar burn'd. 

He talk'd of his Virtue, though some, less nice, 

(He own'd with a sigh) preferr'd his Vice — 

And he said, "1 think"—" I doubt"—" I hope,' 

Caird (?od to witness, and damn'd the Pope ; 

With many more sleights of tongue and hand 

I could n*t, for the soul of mc, understand. 

Amazed and posed, I was just about 

To ask his name, when the screams without, 

The merciless clack of the imps within. 

And that conjuror's mutterings, made such a din, 

That, startled. I woke — leap'd up in my bed — 

Found the Spirit, the imps, and the conjurer fled, 

And bless'd my stars, right pleased to see 

That 1 was n't as yet, in Chancery. 



«t 



NEWS FOR COUNTRY COUSINS. 

Dear Coz, as I know neither you nor Miss Draper, 
When Parliament 's up, ever take in a p:iper. 
But trust for your news to such stray odds and ends 
As you chance to pick up from political friends — 
Being one of this well-infurm'd class, I sit down. 
To transmit you the last newest news that 's in town. 

As to Greece and Lord Cochrane, things could n't 

look better — 
His Lordship (who promises now to fight faster) 
Had just taken Rhodes, and despatch'd off a letter 

To Daniel O'Connel, to make him Grand Master ; 
Engaging to change the old name, if he can. 
From the Knights of St. John to the Knights of St. 

Dan)— 
Or, if Dan should prefer, as a still better whim, 
Being made the Colossus, 't is all one to him. 

From Russia the la^t accounts are, that the Czar — 
Most generous and kind, as all sovereigns are. 
And whose first princf'ly act (as you know, 1 suppose,) 
Was to give away all his late brother's old clothes — 
Is now busy collecting, with brotherly care. 
The late Emperor^s night-caps, and thinks of be- 
stowing 
One night-cap a-piece (if he has them to spare) 

On all the distin^uish'd old ladies now going. 
(While I write, an arrival from Riga — ^*'the Bro- 
thers''— 
Having night-caps on board for Lord Eld-n and 
others.) 

Last advices from India— Sir Archy, 't is thought, 
Was near catching a Tartar (the first ever caught 



In N. lat 21.) — and his Highness Burmese, 
Being very hard prest to shell out the rupees. 
But not having much ready rhino, they say, meant 
To pawn his august golden foot' for the payment- 
(How lucky for monarchs, that can, when they chui 
Thus establish a running account with the Jews !) 
The security being what Rothschild calls **goot," 
A loan wiU be forthwith, of course, set on foot;— 
The parties are Rothschild— A. Baring and Co., 
And three <Mher great pawnbrokers— each takes a to 
And engages (lest Gold-foot should give us leg-bail, 
As he did once before) to pay down on the naU. 

This is all for the present, — what vile pens and papei 
Yours truly, dear Cousin^— best love to Miss Drape 



AN INCANTA'nON. 

8UNO BY THE BUBBLK SPIRIT. 

Air—" Come with me, and we win go 
Whero the rocks of coral grow.** 

Come with me, and we will blow 

Lots of bubbles, as we go ; 

Bubbles, bright as ever Hope 

Drew from Fancy — or from soap ; 

Bright as e'er the South Sea sent 

From its frothy element ! 

Come with me, and we will blow 

Lots of bubbles as we go. 

Mix the lather, Johnny W-lks, 

Thou who rhymest so well to ** bilks :*'* 

Mix the lather — who can be 

Fitter for such task than thee, 

Great M. P. for Sudsbary ! 

Now the frothy charm is ripe, 
Puffing Peter, bring thy pipe,— ^ 
Thou, whom ancient Coventry, 
Once so dearly loved, that she 
Knew not which to her was sweeter. 
Peeping Tom or puffing Peter — 

Puff the bubbles high in air. 
Puff thy best to keep them there 
Bravo, bravo, Peter M — rb ! 
Now the rainbow humbugs' soar. 
Glittering all with golden hues, 
Such as haunt the dreams of Jews— 
Some, reflecting mines that lie 
Under Chili's glowing sky ; 
Some, those virgin pearls that sle^ 
Cloister'd in the southern deep ; 



1 This Potentate styles himself the Monarch of the Gold- 
en Foot. 

2 Strong indications of charactw msy be sometiiiMi 
trnced in the rhymes to names. BlarveU thought so, iHm 
he wrote 



" Sir EdwaM Sutton, 

The foolish knight who rfayoMs tosiuttoB.** 



3 An humble imitation of one of our 
in a poem against war, afler deicri ^ 
mentfl of the soldier, apostrophises 
ruffian!" 



n posts, who 
splendidkbUi 
Uuw lu^ibos 
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Others, as if lent a ray 
From the streaming Milky Way, 
Glistening o'er with curds and whey 
From the cows of Alderney ! 



Now 's the moment — who shall first 
Catch the bubbles ere they burst ? 
Run, ye squires, ye viscounts, run, 
Br-qd-n, T-ynh-m, P-lm-rst-n; — 
John W-lks, junior, runs beside ye, 
Take the good the knaves provide ye !* 
See, with uptum'd eyes and hands, 
Where the CAareman,* Br-gd-n, stands, 
Gaping for the froth to fall 
Down his swallow — lye and all ! 
See! 

But hark, my time is out — 
Now, like some great water-spout, 
Scattered by the cannon's thunder. 
Burst, ye bubbles, all asunder ! 



A goodly man, with an eye so merry, 
I knew 't was our Foreign Secretary, 
Who there, at his ease, did sit and smile, 
Like Waterton on his crocodile ; 
Cracking such jokes, at every motion. 

As made the turtle squeak with glee. 
And own that they gave him a lively notion 

Of what his own/orce(2-meat balls would be. 



[Here the stage darkens,— a discordant crash is heard 
from the orchestra — the broken bubbles descend in a 
a saponaceous but uncleaidy mist over the heads of 
the Dramatis PersoruB, and the scene drops, leaving 
the bubble hunters — all in <Ae suds.] 



A DREAM OF TURTLE. 

BY SIR W. CURTIS. 

'T WAS evening time, in the twilight sweet 
I was sailing along, when — whom should I meet. 
But a turtle journeying o'er the sea, 
** On the service of his Majesty !"' 

When I spied him first, in the twilight dim, 
I did not know what to make of him ; 
But said to myself— as low he plied 
His fins, and roU'd from side to side. 
Conceitedly over the watery path — 
** *T is my Lord of St-w-ll, taking a bath, 
And 1 hear him now, among the fishes. 
Quoting Vatel and Burgerdiscius !" 

But, no — 't was, indeed, a turtle, wide 
And plump as ever these eyes descried ; 
A turtle, juicy as ever yet 
Glued up the lips of a baronet ! 
Ah, much ^id it grieve my soul to see 
That an animal of such dignity. 
Like an absentee, abroad should roam. 
When he ought to stay and be ate, at home. 

But now, " a change came o'er my dream,'* 
Like the magic lantern's shilling slider ;— 

I look'd, and saw by the evening beam. 
On the back of that turtle sat a rider, — 



1 ** Lovely Thaia lits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee." 

V So callHd by a aort of Tuscaq duIcificatioD of the cA, in 
the word " CWrman." 

1 We are l^d that the passport of the late grand diplo- 
matic tartto tecribed hioisaa " on his Migesty's service.^' 

dapibas supremi 

Grata testudo Jovu. 



So, on the Sec, in his glory, went, 

Over the briny element. 

Waving his hand, as he took farewell, 

With a graceful air, and bidding me tell 

Inquiring friends, that the turtle and he 

Were gone on a foreign embassy — 

To soften the heart of a DipUmate, 

Who is known to doat upon verdant fat, 

And to let admiring Europe see, 

That calipash and calipee 

Are the English forms of Diplomacy ! 



A VOICE FROM MARATHON. 

O FOR a voice, as loud as that of Fame, 

To breathe the word — Arise ! 
From Pindus to Taygetus to proclaim—- 

Let every Greek arise ! 

Ye who have hearts to strike a single blow, 

Hear my despairing cries ! 
Ye who have hands to immolate one foe, 

Arise ! arise ! arise ! 

From the dim fields of Asphodel beneath, 

Upborne by cloudy sighs 
Of those who love their country still in death,— 

E'en I — e'en /—arise ! 

These are not hands for earthly wringing — these !— 
Blood should not blind these eyes ! — 

Yet here I stand, untomb'd Miltiades, 
Weeping — arise! arise! 

Hear ye the groans that heave this burial-field ? — 

Old Graecia's saviour-band 
Cry from the dust — ** Fight on ! nor da&e to jrield ! 

Save ye our father-land ! 

" Blunt with your bosom the barbaric spear ! 

Break it within your breast ; 
Then come, brave Greek! and join your brothen 
here 

In our immortal rest !" 

Shall modern Datis, swoln with Syrian pride, 

Cover the land with slaves ? — 
Ay — let them cover it, both far and wide^ — 

Cover it with their graves! 

Much has been done — ^but more remains to do— 

Ye have fought long and well ! 
The trump that, on the Egean, glory blew, 

Seem'd with a storm to swell ! 

Asia's grim tyrant shudder'd at the soiuid. 

He leap'd upon his throne ! 
Murmur'd his horse-tail'd chieftainiy around — 

" Another Marathon /" 
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Podona, *inid her fanet and foreita boar, 

Heard it with solemn glee: 
And old Pamauua, with a lofty roar, 

Told it from sea to sea ! 

High-bo8om*d Greece, through her unnumbered vales. 

Broke forth in glorious song ! 
Her classic streams that plough the headlong dales, 

Thuiider'd the notes along ' 

But there 's a bloodier wreath to gain, oh friends ! 

Now rise, or ever fall ! 
If ye fight nf>w no ticrcer than the fiends. 

Better not fight at all ! 

The feverish war-drum mingles with the fife • 

In dismal symphony, 
And Moslem strikes at liberty and life~- 

For both, strike harder ye ! 

Hark ! how Cithxron with his earthquake voice 

Calls to the utmost shores ! 
While Pluto bars, against tlie riving noise. 

His adamantine doors ! 

Atben^, tiptoe on her crumbling dome, 

Cries — " Youih, ye must be men !" 
And Echo shouts within her rocky tomb, — 

" Greeks, become Greeks again !'* 

The stone first brought, his living tomb to close, 

Pausnniat*' mother plied : 
Matrons of (irecce ! will ye do less for foes. 

Than she did for her child ? 

Let boyhood strike ! — I^t every rank and age 

Do each what each can do ! 
Let him whose arm is miglity as his rage. 

Strike deep — strike home — strike through! 

Be wise, be firm, be cautious, yet be bold ! 

Be brother-true I be One ! 
I teach but what the Phrygian taught of old — 

Divide^ and be undone! 

Hallow*d in life, in death itself, i? he 

Who for his country dies ; 
A light, a star, to all futurity — 

Arise ye, then ! arise ! 

O countrymen ! O countrymen ! once more — 

By earth — and seas — and skies — 
By Heaven — by sacred Hades — 1 implore — 

Arise ! arise ! arise ! 



COTTON AND CORN. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Said Cotton to Corn, t* otlier day. 
As tliry mot, and exchanged a salute — 

(Squire Corn in his cabriolet. 
Poor (.Cotton, half famished, on foot) 

" Great squire, if it is n't uncivil 
To hint at starvation before you, 

Look down on a hungry poor devil, 
And give him some bread, I implore you !'' 



Quoth Com then, in tmwer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make /r e e, 

** Low fenow, yon 've surely forgotten 
The distance between you and me f 

** To expect that we, peen of high Inrth, 
Should waste our illustrious acres 

For no other purpose on earth 
Than to fatten curst calico-makers ! — 

** That Inshops to bobbins should bend^— 
Should stoop from their bench's auUimitf, 

Great dealers in lawn, to befriend 
Your contemptiUe dealers in dimity ! 

" No — ^vile manufacturer ! ne'er harbour 
A hope to be fed at our boards ; 

Base offspring of Arkwright, tbo baiber, 
What claim canst thou have upon lofds ? 

** No — thanks to the taxes and debt. 
And the triumph of paper o*er guneas, 

Our race of Lord Jenunys, aa yet. 
Many defy your whole rabMe dJeHmff!*' 

So saying, whip, crack, and away 
Went Com in his cab through the throng 

So madly, I heard them all aay 
Squire Com would be down, before kmg. 



THE DONKEY AND HIS PANNIERS 

AFABLK. 



fessus jam sudst asenus, 



Parce illi ; vestrum deliciam est asinus.^F*rjriL Cips. 

A DONKET, whose talent for burdens was wondrooii 
So much that you 'd swear he rqoiced in a load, 

One day had to jog under panniers so pond'ions, 
That — down the poor donkey fell, smadt on tba 
road. 



His owners and drivers stood round in 

What ! Neddy, the patient, the prosperous Nedd^f, 
So easy to drive through the dirtiest ways, 

For every description of job-woriL so ready ! 

One driver (whom Ned might have " hail'd'* as a 
"brother")" 

Had just been proclaiming his donkey's renown, 
For vigour, for spuit, for one thing or oCber^ — 

When, lo, 'mid his praises, the donkey came dowi! 

But, how to upraise him ?•— one shouts, f oAer wbi»> 
ties, 

While Jenky, the conjuror, wisest of all» 
Declared that an ** over-production" of thinfhis ■ * 

(Here Ned gave a stare) — ^was the eauae of hisftlL 



Another wise Solomon cries, as he 
" There, let him alone, and the fit will soon 



dins' to nn early poem of Mr. Co l sridyo*» 
lu nil aw, and beginning, " I hail thee, brodnr !** 

2 A certain country genileman havuu| wM. \u the BoaHi| 
'* that we must return at last to the foodof our auosslnri. 



1 Allud 
to an ass 



somobodv asked Mr. T. " what food the fMillemsa 
— " Thiailos, I suppose," answered Mr. T 
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The beast has been fighting with other jack-asses, 
And this is his mode of * transition to peace.* 



>f 



Some look'd at his hoofs, and, with learned grimaces, 
Pronounced that too long without shoes he had 
gone — 

** Let the blacksmith provide him a sound metal hasist 
(The wiseacres said,) and he 's sure to jog on. 



»» 



But others who gabbled a jargon half Gaelic, 
ExclaimM, ** Hoot awa, mon, you 're a* gane 
» astray," — 

And declared that, ** whoe'er might prefer the metaUiCf 
They 'd shoe their own donkeys yrith papier madte" 

Meanwhile the poor Neddy, in torture and fear, 
Lay under his panniers, scarce able to groan. 

And — what was still doleful ler — lending an ear 
To advisers whose ears were a match for his own. 

At length, a plain rustic, whose wit went so far 
As to see others' folly, roar'd out, as he pass'd — 

•* Quick— off with the panniers, all dolta as ye are. 
Or your prosperous Neddy will soon kick his last !" 



ODE TO THE SUBLIME PORTE. 

Great Sultan, how wise arc thy state compositions ! 

And oh, above all, I admire that decree. 
In which thou command'st that all she politicians 

Shall forthwith be strangled and cast in the sea. 

*Tis my fortune to know a lean Benthamite spinster — 
A maid, who her faith in old Jeremy puts ; 

Who talks, with a lisp, of " the last new Weatminster" 
And hopes you 're delighted with " Mill upon 
Gluts;" 

Who tells you how clever one Mr. F-NBL-NauE is, 
How charming his Articles 'gainst the Nobility ; — 

And assures you, that even a gentleman's rank is. 
In Jeremy's school, of no sort of utility. 

To see her, ye Gods, a new Number devouring — 

Art. 1 — " On the Needless variations," by Snip ; — 
Art. 2 — ^**0n the Bondage of Greece," by John 

B — R-NG 

(That eminent dealer in scribbling and scrip ;) — 

Art. 3 — " Upon Fallacies," Jeremy's own — 

(The chief fallacy being his hope to find readers ;) — 

Art. 4 — ^** Upon Honesty," author unknown ; — 
Art. 5— (by the young Mr. M— ) "Hints to Breed- 



ers." 

Oh Sultan, oh Sultan, though ofl for the bag 
And the bowstring, like thee, I am tempted to caU — 

Though drowning 's too good for each blue-stocking 
hag, 
I would bag this she Benthamite first of them all! 

Ay, and — ^lest she should ever again lift her head 
From the watery bottom, her clack to renew, — 

As a clog, ak a sinker, far better than lead, 
I would hang round her neck her own darlini; Re- 
view 



REFLECTIONS 



suggested by a late correspondence on TBI 

CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Poor Catholics, bitter enough. 

Heaven knows, are the doses you've taken ; 
You've swallow'd down L-v-rp — l's stuff, 

His nonsense of ether, ** well shaken ;'* 
You've borne the mad slaver of Lees, 

And the twaddle of saintly Lord L-rt-n; 
But — worse, oh ye gods, than all these — 

You've been lectured by Mr. Sec. H-rt-n ! 

Alas for six millions of men ! 

Fit subjects for nought but dissection. 
When H-RT-N himself takes the pen. 

To tell them they 've lost his projection ! 
Ye sects, who monopolise bliss. 

While your neighbours' damnation you sport oii« 
Know ye any damnation like this — 

To be cirf by the Under Sec. H-rt-n? 



THE GHOST OF MILTUDES. 

Ah quoties dubius Scriptis exarnit amator ! — Ovid. 

The ghost of Miltiades came at night. 
And he stood by the bed of the Benthamite, 
And he said, in a voice that thrill'd the frame, 
" If ever the sound of Marathon's name 
Hath fired thy blood, or flush'd thy brow, 
Lover of liberty, rouse thee now !" 

The Benthamite, yawning, left his bed — 

Away to the Stock Exchange he sped. 

And he found the scrip of Greece so high. 

That it fired his blood, it flush'd his eye. 

And oh ! 't was a sight for the ghost to see. 

For there never was Greek more Greek than he ! 

And still, as the premium higher went, 

His ecstasy rose — so much per cent. 

(As we see, in a glass that tells the weather, 

The heat and the silver rise together,) 

And Liberty sung from the patriot's lip. 

While a voice from his pocket whisper'd, ** Scrip '* 

The ghost of Miltiades came again ; — 
He smiled, as the pale moon shines through rain. 
For his soul was glad at that Patriot strain ; 
(And, poor, dear ghost — how little he knew 
The jobs and tricks of the Philhellene crew ! — 
** Blessings and thanks !" was all he said. 
Then melting away, like a night-dream, fled ! 

The Benthamite hears — amazed that ghosts 
Could be such fools — and away he posts, 
A patriot still ? Ah no, ah no- 
Goddess of Freedom, thy scrip is low, * 
And, warm and fond as thy lovers are, 
Thou triest their passion when under par. 
The Benthamite's ardour fast decays, 
By turns, he weeps, and swears, and prays, 
And wishes the D — 1 had crescent and cross* 
Ere he had been forced to sell at a loss 
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They quote him the stock of Tarioiu nations, 

But, spite of his classic associations. 

Lord ! how he loathes the Greek quotationi ! 

"Who'll buy my scrip ? Who'll buy my scrip?" 

Is now the th(>mc of the patriot's lip, 

As he runs to tell how hard his lot is 

To Messrs. Orlando and Luriottis, 

And says, " Oh Greece, for liberty's sake, 

Do buy my scrip, and I vow to break 

Those dark, unholy honda of thine — 

If you'll only consent to buy up mine?* 

The ghost of Miltiades came once more; — 
His brow, like the night, was lowering o'er. 
And he said, with a look that flash'd dismay, 
** Of liberty's foes the worst are they 
Who turn to a trade her cause divine. 
And gamble for gold on Freedom's shrine!" 
Thus saying, the ghost, as he took his flight, 
Gave a Parthian kick to the Benthamite, 
Which sent him, whimpering, off to Jerry — 
And vanish'd away to the Stygian ferry ! 



CORN AND CATHOUCS. 

l^trum horum 

Diriug borum ? — Incerti Avxtores. 

What ! stiD, those two infernal questions. 
That with our meals, our slumbers mix — 

That spoil our tempers and digestions — 
Eternal Com and Catholics ! 

Gods ! were there ever two such bores ? 

Nothing else talk'd of, night or mom — 
Nothing in doors or out of doors. 

But endless Catholics and Com ! 

Never was such a brace of pests — 
While Ministers, still worse than either, 

Skill'd but in feathering their nests. 
Bore us with both, and settle neither. 

So addled in my cranium meet 

Popery and Com, that oil I doubt. 
Whether, this year, 't was bonded wheat, 

Or bonded papists, \hey let out. 

Here landlords, here polemics, nail you, 
Arm'd with all rubbish they can rake up ; 

Prices and texts at once assail you — 
From Daniel these, and those from Jacob. 

And when you sleep, with head still torn. 
Between the two, their shapes you mil, 

Till sometimes Catholics seem Cora, — 
Then Com again seems Catholics. 

Now Dantzic \Vheat before you floats — 

Now, Jesuits from California — 
Now Ceres, link'd with Titus Goto, 

Comes dancing through the "Porta Comeay^ 

1 The Horn Gate, tlirough which the ancientg supposed 
all true dreaiii» (such as tkoso of the Popish Plot, etc.) to 
pass. 



Oft, too, the Cora growi animitis 
And a whole crop of beads appeuM, 

Like Papists, bearding Church and State— 
Themselves, together 5y the ear* I 

While, leaders of the wheat, a row 

Of Poppies, gaudily declaiming, 
Like Counsellor O'Bric and Co., 

Stand forth, sonmiferously flaming ! 

In short, their torments never cease ; 

And oft I wish myself transferr'd off 
To some far, lonely land of peace. 

Where Corn or Papist ne'er were heard o£ 

Oh wafl me, P^rry, to the Pole ; 

For — if my fate is to be chosen 
'Twixt bores and ice-bergs— on my eonl, 

I'd rather, of the two, be frozen ! 



CROCKFORDIANA. 

EPIGRAMS. 

1. 

Mala vicini peceris contagia ledont. 

What can those workmen be about 7 
Do, C D, let the secret out. 

Why thus your houses fall. — 
Quoth he, " Since folks are not in town, 
I find it better to jmU down. 

Than have nopuU at alU 



t» 



2. 



See, passenger, at C- 



-d's high behest, 



Red coats by blackAega ousted from their nest^— 
The arts of peace, o'ermatching reckless wai^ 
And gallant Rouge undone by wily iVbtr / 

3. 

Impar eoDgreMa»— 
Fate gave the word — the King of dice and esidi 
In an unguarded moment took the Guards; 
Contrived his neighbours in a trice to drub, 
And did the trick by — turning up a Club 

4. 
Nullum simile est idem. 

'T IS strange how some will differ— scmie advaaoe 
That the Guard's Club-House was pull'd down bj 

chance; 
While some, with juster notions in their mazard, 
Stoutly maintain the deed was done by hazard. 



THE TWO BONDSMEN. 

When Joseph, a Bondsman in Egypt, of old, 

ShunnM the wanton embraces of Potiphai^s «i«»"* 
She offer'd him jewels, she offered him gold, 

But more than all riches he valued his fiune. 
Oh Joseph ! thou Bondsman of CSreeee, can it be 
That the actions of namesakes so littlt agree t 
Greek Scrip is a Potiphar's lady to thm. 
When with 13 per cent, she wwhwlli^i^M "h^tAnt^ 
Didst thou fly, honest Joseph ? Ye»— into bw aqni 
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Oh Joseph ! dear Joseph ! bedimk thee in time, 
And take a friend's counsel, though tendered in rhyme. 
Refund," honest" Joseph : how great were the shame, 
If, when posteriority' sits on thy name, 
Tiiey should sternly decree, 'twixt your namesake 

and you. 
That he was the Christian, and thou wert the Jew. 



THE PERIWINKLES AND THE LOCUSTS. 

A 8ALMAOX7NDIAN HTMN. 

" To Pana^ was assigned the Lairdship of Salmaguldi, 
which was yearly worth 6,789,106,789 ryals, besides the 
revenue of the Locusts and Periioinklesy amounting one 
year with another to the value of 2,425,768, etc. etc.*'— 
Rabelais. 

• 

** Hurra! Hurra!" I heard them say. 
And they cheer'd and shouted all the way. 
As the Laird of Salmagundi went. 
To open in state his Parliament. 

The Salmagundians once were rich. 

Or thought they were — ^no matter which — 

For, every year, the Revenue' 

From their Periwinkles larger grew ; 

And their rulers, skill'd in all the trick, 

And legerdemain of arithmetic. 

Knew how to place 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and 10, 
Such various ways, behind, before. 
That they made a imit seem a score. 

And proved themselves most wealthy men ! 

So, on they went, a prosperous crew. 
The people wise, the rulers clever,— 

And God help those, like me and you. 

Who dared to doubt (as some now do) 

That the Periwinkle Revenue 
Would thus go flourishing on for ever. 

"Hurra! hurra!" I heard them say. 
And they cheerM and shouted all die way, 
As the Great Panurge in glory went. 
To open his own dear Parliament 

But folks at length began to doubt 

What all this conjuring was about ; 

For, every day, more deep in debt 

They saw their wealthy rulers get : — 

^ Let *s look (said they) the items through, 

And see if what we're told be true 

Of our Periwinkle Revenue." 

But, lord, they found there was n*t a tittle 

Of truth in aught they heard before ; 
For, they gain'd by Periwinkles little. 

And lost by Locusts ten times more ! 
These Locusts are a lordly breed 
Some Sahnagundians love to feed. 

1 Remote posterity— a &vourit8 word of the prstent 
Attomey-Gennral's. 
S Acc^Dted as in Swift's line— 

" Not so a nation's revtnnss are pdd.** 
3G 



Of all the beasts that ever were bom. 
Your Locust most delists in com ,* 
And, though his body be but small. 
To fiitten him takes the devil and all ! 

Nor this the worst, for direr still. 

Alack, alack and a weU-a-day ! 

Their Periwinkles, — once die stay 
And prop of the Sahnagundian till — 
For want of feeding, all fell ill ! 

And still, as they thinn*d and died away, 
Hie Locusts, ay, and the Locusts' Bill 

Grew &tter and fatter every day ! 

** Oh fie ! oh'fie !'* was now the cry. 
As they saw the gaudy show go by. 
And the Laird of Salmagundi went 
To open his Locost Parliament ! 



A CASE OF LIBEL. 

A OKRTAIN old Sprite, who dwells below 
(*T were a libel, perhaps, to mention where) 

Came up tncc^., some winters ago. 
To try for a change, the London air. 

So well he looked, and dress'd and talked. 
And hid his taU and his horns so handy, 

You*d hardly have known him, as he widk*d 
From *****, or any other Dandy. 

(N.B. — Wa horns, they say, unscrew ; 

So, he has bat to take them out of the socket, 
And— just as some fine husbands do — 

Conveniendy clap them into Us pocket.) 

In short, he look*d extremely natty, 

And ev*n contrived — to his own great wonder- 
By dint of sundry scents firom Gatde, 

To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

And so my gendeman hoofd about, 

Unknown to all but a chosen few 
At White's and Crockford's, where, no doabC 

He had many posUobiU falling due. 

Alike a gamester and a wit. 

At night he was seen widi Crockford's crew , 
At mom with learned dames would sit — 

So pass'd his time 't wixt hUuik and blue. 

Some wishM to make him an M. P., 
But, finding W— Iks was also one, he 

Was heard to say ** he 'd be d— d if he 
Would ever sit in one house with Johnny.' 

At length, as secrets travel fast. 

And devils, whether he or she. 
Are sure to be found out at last. 

Hie afiair got virind most rapidly. 

The press, the impartial press, diat snubs 
Alike a fiend's or an angel's capers — 

Miss Paton's soon as Be^ebob's— 
Fired off a squib in die morning ptpeis t 

"We wam good men to keep aloof 
From a grim old Dandy, seen about, 
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With a fim-proof wig, and a cloTen hoof^ 
Through a neat-cut Iloby smoking ouL*' 

Now, tho Devil being a gentleman, 

Who piques himself on his well-bred dealings, 
Tou may gtiess, when o*er these lines he ran. 

How much they hurt and shocked his feelings. 

Away he posts to a man of law, 
And oh, 't would mako you laugh to 'to seen 
'cm. 
As paw shook hand, and hand shook paw, 
And *t was ** hail, good fellow, wdl met," be- 
tween *ei*». 

Straight an indictment was prefcrr'd — 
And much the Devil cnjoyM the jest. 

When, looking among the judges, he heard 
That, of all the batch, his own was Best, 

In vain Defendant proflferM proof 

That Plaintiff's self was the Father of Evil- 
Brought Iloby forth, to swear to the hoof, 

And Stultz, to speak to tho tail of the DeviL 

The Jury — saints, all snug and rich. 
And readers of virtuous Sunday papers. 

Found for the Plaintiff— on hearing which 
The Devil gave one of his loiliest capers. 

For oh, it was nuts to tho fether of lies 
(As this wily fiend is named, in the Bible,) 

To find it settled by laws so wise. 
That the greater the truth, the worse the libel ! 



LITERARY ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted — Authors of all-work, to job for the sea- 
son. 

No matter which party, so faithful to neither : — 
Good hacks, who, if posed for a rhyme or a reason, 

Can manage, like *****, to do without either. 

If in gaol, all the better for out o'-door topics ; 

Your gaol is for trav'Ucrs a charming retreat ; 
They can take a day's rule for a trip to the Tropics, 

And sail round the world, at their ease, in the Fleet. 

For Dramatists, too, the most useful of schools — 
They may study high life in the King's Bench 
community : 
Aristotle could scarce keep them more within rtdes, 
And o? place they're, at least, taught to stick to the 
unity. 

Any lady or gentleman come to an age 
To have good "Reminiscences" (three-score, or 
higher,) 
Will meet with encouragement — so much, per page, 
And the spelling and grammar both found by the 
buyer. 

No matter with what their remembrance is stock'd. 
So they 'U only remember the quantum desired ;— 

Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes, ort., 
Price twenty-four shillings, is all that 's required. J 



They may treat us, like Kelly, with o]d jeux^etprittf 
like Reynolds, may boast of each mmint*ih«iiV 
frolic, 
Or kindly inform ns, like Madame Genliaii' 
That ginger-bread cakeo always give them die eo- 
lick. 

There's nothing, at present, so popular growing 
As your Autobiographers — ^fortunate elves. 

Who manage to know all the best people going. 
Without having ever been heard of themaehres ! 

Wanted, also, new stock of P^unphleti on Com, 
By "Farmers" and " Landholdezs" — {gemmOf 
whose lands 
Enclosed all in bow-pots, their attics adorn. 
Or, whose share of the soil may be aeai on tSieIr 
hands.) 

No-Popery Sermons, in ever so dull a vein, # 

Sure of a market; — should they, too, who peB*em, 

Be renegade Papists, like Murtagh O'S-ll-y-n,* 
Something extra allow'd for the lid'^^^^o'^la] venom. 

Funds, Physic, Com, Poetry, Boxing, Romance, 
All excellent subjects for turning a penny ;^- 

To write upon oZZ is an author's sole chance 
For attaining, at last, the least knowledge ef oqf. 

Nine times out often, if his title be good. 
His matter within of small consequence is ;— 

Let him only write fine, and, if not midovtood. 
Why, — ^that 's the concern of the reader, not his. 

N.B. — A leam'd Essay, now printing, to show. 
That Horace (as clearly as words ccrald ezpreasit/ 

Was for taxing the Fund-holders, ages ago. 
When he wrote thus—" Qaodconqpe m F^mi it 
assess it"* 



THE SLAVE 

I HEARD, as I lay, a wailing sound, 
" He is dead — ^he is dead," the nmionr flew ; 

And I raised my chain, and tom'd me round. 
And ask'd, through the dungeon window, "wfaof ' 

I saw my Gvid tormentors pass ; 

Their grief 't was bliss to hear and see ; 
For never came joy to them, alas. 

That did n't bring deadly bone to me. 

Eager I look'd through the mist of night, 
And ask'd, " What foe of my race hatii died f 

Is it he — that Doubter of law and right, 
Whom nothing but wrong could e'er deeide-*- 

" Who, long as he sees but wealth to win. 
Hath never yet felt a qualm or doubt 



1 This lady, in her Memoirs, also favonra m with tke ad 
dress of tliose apothecaries who have, flrom time to tJnm , 
p:iven her pills that agreed with her; — almajr;^ d e rii i ifg that 
the pills shoald be ordered " eomme pomr fife. ^ 

2 A gentleman, who distingaished himaslf byUaevitooa 
before tho TriRh Committees. 

3 According to the common reading '* qaodenoqos iafiai 
dis, acescit." 
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What suitors for justice he'd keep in, 
Or what suitors for freedom he 'd shut out — 

"Who, a clog for ever on Truth's advance, 
Stifles her (like the Old Man of the Sea 

Round Sinbad's neck,') nor leaves a chance 
Of shaking hun off— is 't he ? is 't he ?" 

Ghastly my grim tormentors smiled. 
And thursting me back to my den of woe, 

With a laughter even more fierce and wild 
Than their funeral howling, answer'd, **No." 

But the cry still pierced my prison gate. 
And again I askM, " What scourge is gpne ? 

Is it he— that Chief, so coldly great, 
Whom Fame unwillingly shines upon— 

** Whose name is one of th' ill omen'd words 
They link with hate on his native plains ; 
^And why ? — they lent him hearts and swords. 
And he gave, in return, scoffs and chains ! 

** Is it he ? is it he ?" I loud inquired. 
When, hark ! — ^there sounded a royal knell ; 

And I knew what spirit had just expired, 
And, slave as I was. my triumph felL 



1 " Yoa fell,'* said they, "into the hands of the old man 
of the sea, and are the first who ever escaped strangling by 
his malicious tricks." — Story of Sinbad, 



He had pledged a hate unto me and mine, 
He had left to the future nor hope nor choice, 

But seal'd that hate with a name divine, 
And he now was dead, and — ^I ccntld rCt rqjoice ! 

He had fann'd afresh the burning brands 

Of a bigotry waxing cold and dim ; 
He had arm'd anew my torturers' hands, 

And ihem did I curse — ^but sigh'd for him. 

For hia was the error of head, not heart. 
And — oh, how beyond the ambush'd foe, 

Who to enmi^ adds the traitor's part. 
And carries a smile, with a curse below ! 

If ever a heart made bright amends 
For the fatal fault of an erring head — 

Go, learn Ms fame from the lips of friends. 
In the orphan's tear be his glory read. 

A prince without pride, a man without gnOe, 
To the last unchanging, warm, sincere, 

For worth he had ever a hand and smile, 
And for misery ever bis purse and tear. 

Touch'd to the heart by that solemn toll, 

I calmly sunk in my chains again ; 
While, stUl as I said, " Heaven rest his sool !** 

My mates of the dungeon sigh'd, ** Amen f 



THE END. 
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